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\ HE confulicn which overſprd Ege the murder of Charles l. 


agitated the ruling party, 1 5 the diſſolution of all that authority, land. 
| both civil and eccleſiaſtical, by which the nation had ever been accuſ. 
tomed to be governed, Every man had framed the model of a republic; and, 
however new it was or fantaſtical, he was eager of recommending it to his fellow ci- 
tizens, or even of impoſing it by force upon them. Every man had adjuſted a fl 
tem of religion, which, being derived from no traditional authority, was peculiar to 
himſelf; and being founded on ſuppoſed inſpiration, not on any principles af human 
reaſoning, had no means, befides cant and low rhetoric, by which it could recom · 
mend itſelf to others. W 
| B 


"6 


Vo. VI. 


proceeded as well from the ſpirit of refinement and innovation, duch Suee 


4p a 
men. * * 


Fr 


** 


Chap. I. 
1649. 


aſtical eſtabliſnment. Another party invei 


» 5 7 


2 'HISTO'R'Y or GREAT 'BRITATN. 


and power, and diſclaimed all dependance and ſubordination. The Millenarians 


or Fifth-Monarchy-men required, that. government itſelf ſhould be aboliſhed. 


and all human powers be laid inthe duſt, in order to pave the way for the domi- 


nion of Chriſt, whoſe ſecond coming on earth they ee expected. The 


Antinomians even inſiſted, chat the oblſgations of norality and natural law were 
ſuſpended, and that the elekt, guided by an internal principle, more perfect and 
divine, were ſuperior to the beggarly elements of juſtice and humanity. A conſi- 
derable party declaimed. againſt tythes and a hireling prieſthood, and were re- 
ſolved that the magiſtrate ſhould not ſupport by power or revenue any eccleſi- 
che law and its profeſſors; 
and on pretence of rendering more ſimple the diftribution, of juſtice, were de- 
firous of aboliſhing the whole · ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence, which ſeemed in- 
terwoven with monarchical government. Even thoſe among the republicans, 
who adopted not ſuch extravagancies, were fo intoxicated with their faintly cha- 
rafter, that they ſuppoſed themſelves poſſeſſed of, peculiar privilegesz-and all pro- 
fefſions, oaths, laws, and engagements had, in a great meaſure, loſt their influ- 
ence over them. The bands of ſociety were every where looſened ; and the irre- 
gular paſſions of men were encouraged by . principles, ſtill more unſocial 
and irregular. 
Tux Royaliſts, conſiſting of the nobles jay more confiderable gentry, being 
degraded from their authority and plundered of their property, were inflamed 
with the higheſt reſentment and indignation againſt thoſe ignoble adverſaries, who 


| had reduced them to ſubjection. The Preſbyterians, whoſe credit had firſt ſup- 


ported the-arms of the Parliament, were enraged to find, that, by the 8 
or ſuperior cunning of their aſſociates, the fruits of alt their ſucceſsful 
were raviſhed from them. The former party, from inclination and pal ple, 
zealouſly attached themſelves to the ſon of their unfortunate Monarch, whoſe- 
memory they teſpected, and whoſe tragical death they deplored. The latter caſt 


their eye towards the ſame object; but they had ſtill many prejudices to, qver⸗ 
come, many fears and jealouſies to be allayed, ere they could. cordially entettain 


thoughts of reſtoring that family, whom they had ſo grievouſly. n and 
whoſe principles they regarded with ſuch violent abhorrence. | 


Tut only ſolid ſupport of the republican independant faction, which, the it 
formed ſo ſmall a-part of the nation, had violently uſurped the government of 


the whole, was a numerous army of about fifty thouſand men. But this army. 


formidable from its diſcipline and courage, as well as its numbers, was actuated by 


- a ſpirit, that rendered it extremely dangerous to the aſſembly, which had aſſumed. 


the command over it. Accuſtomed to. indulge every. chimera in politics, every. 
7 frenzy 


- 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
(Wenge 


i had only learned, from apparent neceſſity, ſome maxims of military obedience. 
And while they ſtill ' maintained, that all thoſe enormous violations of law and 


|  - equity, of which they had been guilty, were juſtified by the ſucceſs, with which 


providence had bleſſed them; they were ready to break out into any new difor- 
der, wherever they had the proſpect of a like ſanction and authority. 


War alone gave ſome poize and ſtability to all theſe unſettled humours, was 
aa great influence, both civil and military, acquired by Oliver Cromwel. This 
man, ſuited to the age in which he lived, and to that alone, was equally quali- 
| fied to gain the affection and confidence of men, by what was mean, vulgar, and 
ridiculous in his character; as to command their obedience by what was great, 
_ daring, and enterprizing. Familiar even to buffoonery with the meaneſt ſentinel, 
be never loſt his authority: Tranſported to à degree of madneſs with religious ex- 
taſies, he never forgot the political purpoſes, to which they might ſerve. Hating 
monarchy, while a ſubject ; deſpiſing liberty, while a citizen; tho he retained 
for a time all orders of men under a ſeeming obedience tothe parliament ; he was 
| ſecretly paying the way, by artifice and courage, to his own unlimited authority. 
Taz Parliament, for ſo we muſt henceforth call a ſmall and inconſiderable part 
of the houſe of commons, having murdered their Sovereign with ſo many appear- 
ing circumſtances of ſolemnity and juſtice, and fo much real violence and even 
fury, began to aſſume more the air of a civil, legal power, and to enlarge a little 
| the narrow bottom, upon which they ſtood. A few of the excluded and abſent 
© members, ſuch as were liable to leaſt exception, were admitted; but on condition, 
Ka: they ſhould-ſign an approbation of whatever had been done in their abſence 
regard to the King's trial: And ſome of them were willing to acquire a ſhare 
of wer on ſuch terms: The greateſt part diſdained to lend their authority to 
ſuch apparent uſurpations. They iſſued ſome writs for new elections, in places where 
they hoped to have intereſt enough to bring in their own friends and dependants. 
They named a council of ſtate to the number of thirty eight, to whom all addreſſes 
-were made, who gave orders to all generals and admirals, who executed the laws, 
and who digeſted all buſineſs before it was introduced into Parliament“. They 


.. pretended to employ themſelves entirely in adjuſting the laws, forms, and me- | 


thods of a new repreſentative z and ſo ſoon as they ſhould have ſettled the nation, 


** Their names were, the E uli of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Lords Grey, Fair- 
fax, Lord Grey of Groby, Lord Lifle, Rolles, St. John, Wilde, Bradſhaw, Cromwel, Skippon, 


Pickering, Maſſam. Ha'elrig, Harrington, Vane jun. Danvers, Armine, Mildmay, Conſtable, 


pray wer Wilſon, Whitlocke, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Heviningham, Wallop, Hutchinſon, 
Bond, Popham, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Pureſoy, Jones. 


B 2 they 


3 
in religion, the ſoldiers knew little of the ſubordination of citizens, and. Chap-L. 


1649, 


4 HISTORY 0 GREAT BRITAIN. 


Chap. I. * profeſſed their i intention of reſtoring the power tothe people, from . f 
1 | wy acknowledged, they had entirely derived it. | 


Tin Commonwealth found every thing in England 1 0 a ſeeming 
mn unt by the terror of their arms. Foreign powers, occupied in wars among 
themſelves, had no leiz ure nor inclination to interpoſe in the domeſtic diſſenſions 
of this iſland. The young kings poor, and neglected, living ſometimes in Hol- 
land, ſometimes in France, ſometimes in Jerſey, comforted himſelf, n his 
"preſent diſtreſſes, with the hopes of better fortune. The ſituati | 


land and Ireland gave any immediate inquietude to the new Re 
Of Scotland. AFTER the ſucceſſive defeats of Montroſe and Hamilton, and ruin at their 


rigid churchmen, that party which was moſt averſe to the Were of che royal 
family. Their enmity, however, againſt the independants, who had prevented 
the long wiſhed for ſettlement of Preſbyterian diſcipline in England, carried them 
to embrace oppoſite maxims in their political conduct. Tho" invited by the Eng- 
0 liſh Parliament to model their government into a republican form, they reſolved 
ſtill to adhere to Monarchy, which had ever prevailed in their country, and which, 
by the expreſs terms of their Covenant, they were obliged to defend, They eon- 
fidered beſides, that as the property of the kingdom lay chiefly in the hands of 
great families, it would be difficult toeftabliſh a Commonwealth, or without ſome 
chief magiſtrate, inveſted with royal authority, to preſerve. peace or juſtice in the 
| | community. The execution therefore, of the king, againſt which they had al- 
4 ' ways proteſted, having occaſtoned a vacancy of the throne, they immediately 
a | | ' proclaimed his ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles the ſecond 3 but upon condition © of 
! | his good behaviour and ſtrict obſervance of the Covenant, and his entertain 
| other perſons about him but ſuch as were godly. men and faithful eo that 1 | 
tion.“ Theſe unuſual clauſes, inſerted in the very firſt acknowledgmene of 
their prince, ſufficiently ſhewed their intention of limiting extremely his authority. 
And the Engliſh Commonwealth, having no pretence to interpoſe in the affairs of 
that kingdom, allowed the Scots, for the preſent, to take their own meaſures in 
ſettling their goverament. 
Of Ireland. TI dominion, which England claimed over Ireland, demanded: n more imme- 
— diately their efforts for ſubduing that country. In order to convey a juſt notion 
| of Iriſh affairs, it will be neceſſary to look backwards ſome years, and to relate 
briefly thoſe tranſactions, which had paſt during the memorable revolutions in 
England. When the late King agreed to that ceffation of arms with the Popiſtr 
"FT which was become ſo requiſite, as a rhe de Proteſ- 
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eren en ee England, the Parliament, in order to blacken 
his conduct, reproached, him with favouring that adious rebellion, and exclaimed 
loudly againſt the terms of the ceflation. They even went ſo far as to declare it 
entirely W invalid, becauſe finiſhed without their conſent ; and to this de- 
claration the Scots in Ulſter, and the Earl of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great 
authority in Munſter, proſeſſed to adhere. By their means, the war was ſtill kept 
alive; but as the dangerous diſtractions in England hindered the Parliament from 


ſending any conſiderabie aſſiſtance to their allies in Ireland, Inchiquin entered into 
an accommodation with Ormend, whom the King had created Lord - Lieutenant 


of that kingdom. This latter nobleman, being a native of Ireland and a perſon 
endowed with great prudence and virtue, formed a ſcheme for compoſing the diſ- 
orders of his country, and for engaging the rebel Iriſh. to ſupport the cauſe of 
his royal maſter. There were many circumſtances which ſtrongly invited the 
Triſh to embrace the King's party. The maxims of that Prince had always led 


him to give a.reaſonable indulgence tothe Catholics throughout all his dominions 3 


and one principal ground of that enmity, which the Puritans profeſſed agaiaſt him, 

was this tacite, toleration. . The Parliament, even when unprovoked, had ever 

menaced the Papiſts with the moſt rigid reſtraint, if not a total extirpation; and 
immediately after the commencement of the Iriſh rebellion, they put to ſale all 
the eſtates of the rebels, and had engaged the public faith for transferring them 
to the adventurers, who had already advanced money upon that ſecurity. The 
ſuceefs, therefore, which the arms of the Parliament met with at Naſeby, ſtruck 
a juſt terror into che Iriſh; and engaged the council of Kilkenny, compoſed of 
deputies from all the Catholic counties and cities, to conclude a peace with the 


Marqueſs of Ormond *. They profeſſed to return to their duty and allegiance, 
engaged to furniſh ten thouſand men for the ſupport of the King's authority in 


England, and were contented with ſtipulating, in return, * for their be- 
|  bellion and toleration of their religion. 


OnMonD, not doubting but a peace, ſo advantageous and even neceffary the 
Iriſh, would be ſtrictly obſerved, advanced with a ſmall body of troops to Kil- 
kenny, in order to concert meaſures for common defence with his new allies. 
The Pope had fent over to Ireland a nuncio, Rinuccini, an Italian z and this man, 
- whoſe commiſſion empowered him to direct the ſpiritual concerns of the Iriſh, 

was emboldened, by their ignorance and bigotry, to aſſume the chief authoricy 
in the civil government. Foreſeeing that a general ſubmiſſion io the Lord - Lieu- 
tenant would put an end to his own influence, he conſpired with Owen Oneal, 
who TOY the native Iriſh in Ulſter, and who bore a 0 f. 


-. ton, 
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Chap. I. ten, the General chiefly truſted by the council of Kilkenny. By concert, thefe = 
1649- «two malecontents ſecretly drew forces together, and were ready to fall on Or- 
- 1 mond, who remained in ſeeurity, truſting to the pacification ſo lately concludetl 
with the rebels. He received intelligence of their treachery, made his retreat 
- with great celerity and- condu&t, and ſheltered his ſmall army in Dublin and the 
other fortified towns, which Kill remained in- the hands of the Proteſtants, 
Tun nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambition, was not contented with 
this violation of treaty. He ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at Waterford, 
and engaged them to declare againſt that pacification, which the civil council had 
concluded with their lawful ſovereign. He even thundered out a ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt all thoſe who ſhould adhere to a peace, ſo prejudicial, as 
- he- pretended,” to · the Catholic religion ; and the deluded Iriſh, terrified with bis 
Apiritual menaces, ranged themſelves every where on his fide, and ſubmitted to 
his authority. Without ſcruple, he carried on war againſt the Lord Lieutenant, 
and threatened with a ſiege the e ven which were, all of eqorres very 


All provided for defence. 
_ *Mzanwrilt, the unfortunate King was Seating i to take ſhelter in the Scots 
army; and being there reduced to cloſe confinement, and ſecluded from all com- 
merce with his friends, deſpaired, that his authority, or even his liberty, would 
ever be reſtored to him. He ſent orders to Ormond, if he could not defend him- 
ſelf, rather to ſubmit to the Engliſh than the Triſh rebels,; and accordingly the 
Lord Lieutenant, being reduced to the Jaſt extremity, delivered up Dublin, Tre- 
' dah, Dundalk, and other garriſons, to Colonel Michael Jones, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of them in the name of the Engliſh Parliament. Ormond himſelf went 
over to England, was admitted to the King's preſence, received a grateful ac- 
*knowlegement*for his paſt ſervices, and during ſome time lived in tranquillity near 
London. But being baniſhed, with the other Royaliſts, to a diſtance from that 
city, and ſeeing every event turn out unfortunately for his royal maſter, and 
threaten him with a cataſtrophe ſtil] more direful, he thought proper to retire into 
France, where he joined the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 

Ix Ireland, during theſe tranſactions, the authority of the nuncio. prevailed without 
eontrol among all the Catholics; and that prelate, by his indiſcretion and inſolence, 
ſoon made them repent of the power, with which they had intruſted him, Pru- 
dent men likewiſe were ſenſible of the total deſtruction, which was hanging over 

the nation from the Engliſh Parliament, and ſaw no reſource nor ſafety tur in 
giving ſupport to the declining authority of the King. The Earl of Clanticarde, 
a nobleman of very antient family, a perſon. too of -merit, who had: ever 
preſerved his loyalty, was ſenſible of the ruin which threatened his .country- 
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men, and an if poſſible, to prevent it. He ſecretly formed a combi- : 


nation among the Catholics, he entered into a correſpondence with Inchiquin, 
who preſerved. great. authority over the Proteſtants in Munſter ;. he attacked the 
nuncio, whom he chaced out of the iſland. and he ſent to Paris a depuration, 
ee neee eee ee poſſeſſion of his government. 


Os uon on his arrival in Ireland found the kingdom divided into many factions, 


PUG whom either open war or ſecret enmity. prevailed. The authority of the 
Engliſh Parliament was eſtabliſhed in Dublin, and the other towns, which he him- 
| ſelf had delivered into their hands. Oneale maintained his eredit in Ulſter; and 
having entered into a ſecret correſpondence. with the parliamentary generals, was 
more intent on ſchemes for his own perſonal ſaſety than anxious for the preſerva- 
tion of his country or religion. The other Iriſh, divided between their clergy, 
who were averſe to Ormond, and their nobility, who were attached to him, were 
very uncertain. in their motions and feeble. in their meaſures.” The Scots in the 
North, enraged, as well as their other countrymen, againſt the uſurpations of the 


Sectarian army, profeſſed their adherence to the King but were ſtill hindered . 


by many prejudices: from entering into a cordial, union wich bis Lieutenant. 
All cheſe diſtracted councils and contrary humors checked the progreſs of Ormond, 
and enabled the parliamentary forces in Ireland to maintain their ground againſt bim. 
The Engliſh army, while employed i in ſubduing the revolted Royaliſts, in reducing 
the Parliament to ſubjetion, in the condemnation, and execution of their 
ſovereign, totally neglefted the ſupply. of Ireland, and allowed Jones and the for- 
ces in Dublin to remain in the urmoſt weakneſs and neceſſity. But the Lord 
Lieutenant, having at laſt, with much diffculty, aſſembled an army of 16,000 
men, advanced upon the Engliſh garriſons. Dundalk; where Monk commanded, 
. was delivered up by the garriſon, who mutinied againſt their governor. Tredah, 
Neury, and other forts were taken. Dublin was threatened with a ſiege z and 


| the affairs of the Lord Lieutenant appeared in fo proſperous a condition, that the 


young King entertained thoughts of coming in perſon into Ireland. 


Wren the Engliſh Commonwealth was brought to ſome tolerable appearance 


of ſettlement, men began to caſt their eyes towards the neighbouring iſland, Du- 


ring the conteſt of the two parties, the government of Ireland had remained a 


great object of intrigue 3 and the Preſbyterians endeavoured to obtain the lieu · 


tenancy for Waller, the Independants for Lambert. Aſter the execution of the 
King, Cromwel himſelf began to aſpire ro a command, where ſo much glory, be 
ſaw, might be won, and ſo much authority acquired. In his abſence, he took. 
care to have his name propoſed to the council of ſtate z and both friends and ene- 


mies 


eth of 
Ich. 
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Chap. l. mies concurred immediately to vote him into that important office: The former 


4649 


ſuſpected, that the matter had not been propoſed merely by chance, without his 


own concurrence; the latter deſired to remove him to a diſtance, and hoped, du- 
ring his abſence, to gain the aſcendant over Fairfax, whom he had fo long blinded 


by his hypocritical profeſſions. '' Cromwel himſelf, when informed of his election, 
feigned ſurprize, and pretended at firſt to heſitate with regard to the acceptance 
of the command. And Lambert, either deceived by his diſſimulation, or, in his 
turn, feigning to be deceived, ſtill continued, OOTY gs e 
ment, his friendſhip and connexions with Crom wel. | 
Taz new Lieutenant immediately applied himſelf with his Wael vigilance to 
make preparations for his expedition. Many diforders in England it behoved him 
previouſly to compoſe. All places were full of da and inquietude. Tho? 
men, aſtoniſhed with the ſucceſſes of the army, remained in ſeeming tranquillity, 
ſymptoms of the higheſt diſcontent every where appeared. The Engliſh, long 
accuſtomed to a mild government, and unacquainted with dimmulation, could not 
conform their ſpeech and countenance to the preſent neceſſity, or pretend attach- 
ment to a form of government, which they generally regarded with fuch violent 
abhorrence. It was requiſite to change the magiſtracy of London, and to degrade, 
as well as puniſh, the mayor and ſome of the aldermen, before the proclamation 
for the abolition of Monarchy could be publiſhed in the city; An engagement 
being framed to ſupport the Commonwealth without King or Houſe of Peers, the 
army were with ſome difficulty brought to ſubſcribe it; but tho' it was impoſed 
upon the reſt of the nation under ſevere penalties, no leſs than the putting all re- 
fuſers out of the protection of law; ſuch obſtinate reluctance was obſerved in the 


people, that even the imperious Parliament were obliged to deſiſt from it. The 


__ artll. p. 152, 


C 


ſpirit of Fanaticiſm, by which that aſſembly had at firſt been ſtrongly ſupported, 
was now turned, in a great meaſure, againſt them. The pulpits, being chiefly filled 
with Preſbyterians, or diſguiſed Royaliſts, and having been long the ſcene of news 
and politics, could by no penalties be reſtrained from declarations, unfavourable _ 
to the eſtabliſhed government. Numberleſs were the extravagances, which broke 
out among the people. Everard, a diſbanded ſoldier, having preached that the 
time was now come when the community of goods would be renewed among Chri- 
ſtians, led out his followers to take poſſeſſion of the land; and being carried be- 
fore the general, he refuſed to ſalute him, becauſe he was but his fellow-creature *. 


What ſeemed oats xe, lar The army itſelf was infected with like humors 1. 


3 Tho? 
* Whitlceck, | 


+ The following inſtance of extravagance bs given by w. ker. in his Mane of e ee 
About this time, there came fix ſoldiers into the pariſh church of Walton upon 
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Tho” the Levellers had for a time been ſuppreſſed by the audacious ſpirit of Crom- Chap. I. 


wel, they (till continued to propagate their doctrines among the private men and in- 
ferior officers, who pretended a right to be conſulted, as before, in the adminiſtration 
of the Commonwealth. They now practiſed againſt their officers the ſame leſſon, 
which they had been taught againſt the Parliament. They framed a remonſtrance, 
and ſenr five agitators to preſent it to the General and council of war: Theſe were 
_ caſhiered with ignominy'by ſentence of a court martial. One Lockier, having car- 
ried his ſedition farther, was ſentenced todeath; but this puniſhment was ſo far from 
quelling the mutinous ſpirit, that above a thouſand of his companions ſhowed their 
adherence to him, by attending his funeral, and wearing in their hats black and ſea- 


green ribbons by way of favours.” About four thouſand aſſembled at Burford under Levellers ſups 


9 


the command of Thomſon, a man formerly condemned for ſedition by a court - preſled. 
martial, but pardoned by the General. Colonel Reynolds, and afterwards Fairfax May. 


and Cromwel, fell upon them while unprepared for defence, and ſeduced by 
the appearance of a treaty. Four hundred were taken priſoners : Some of them 


I PING? eee Aud this tumultuous, ſpirir, tho" it 
Chanda. Es e a ADs lie ee ee e ded dis lemon. Oe 


of the ſoldiers had a lanthorn in his hand, and a candle burning in it, and in the other hand four candles 


not lighted. He defired the pariſhioners to Ray a while, ſaying he had a meſſage from God unto them, 
and thereupon offered to go into the pulpit. But the people refuſing to give him leave ſo to do, or to 
ſay in the church, he went into the churchyard, ge that he had a viſion wherein 
he had received a cammand from God, to deliver his will unto them, which he was to deliver, and they 
to receive upon pain of damnation; conſiſting of five lights. (1) * That the ſabbath was aboliſhed as 
cc unneceſſary, Jewiſh, and merely ceremonial. And here (quoth he) I ſhould put out the firſt light, 
* but the wind is ſo high 1 cannot kindle it. (2) That tythes are aboliſhed as Jewiſh and ceremonial, 
great burthen to the Saints of God, and a diſcouragement of induſtry and tillage. And bere I 
© ſhovld put out my ſecond light, &c.. (3) That miniſters are abvliſhed as Antichriſtiav, and of no 
longer uſe now Chriſt himſelf deſcends into the hearts of his ſaints, and his ſpirit enlighteneth them 
«+ with revelations and inſpirations. And here I ſhould put oat my third light, &c. - (4) Magiſtrates 
are aboliſhed as uſeleſs now that Chriſt himſelf is in purity amongſt us, and hath erected the kingdom 
« of the ſaints upon earth. Beſides they are tyrants, and oppreſſors of the liberty of the ſaints, and tys 
them to laws and ordinances, mere human inventions: And here I ſhould put out my fourth light, 
e. (3) Then putting his band into his pocket, and pulling out a liule bible, he ſhewed it open 


« to the people, ſaying, Here ls a book you have in great veneration, conſiſting of two parts, the old 


« and new Teſtament: I muſt tell you it is aboliſhed ; it containeth beggarly rudiments, milk ſor 


babes: But now Chriſt is in glory-amongſt us, and imparts a farther meaſure of his ſpirit to his ſaints | 


chan this can afford. I am commanded to burn it before your face. Then putting out the candle 


_ 4 he ſaid; and here my'fifih light is extioguiſhed.”” It became a pretty common doctrine at that time, 
that it was unworthy of a Chriſtian man to pay rent po his follow creatures and landlords were obliged 


FR e ne 


* 
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ſtill lutked in ee neee 


to be ſuppreſied. 

PeriTIONs framed in the ame part of oppoſition were repreſented to the parlia- 
ment by lieutenant-colonel Lilburn, the perſon who, for diſperſing ſeditious pamph- 
lets, had formerly been treated with fuch ſeverity by the Star Chamber. His liberty 
was at this time as il] reliſhed by the Parliament, and he was thrown into priſon, 
as a promoter, of ſedition and diſorder in the Commonwealth. The women ap- 
plied by petition for his releaſe; but were now deſired to mind their houſehold 
affairs, and leave the government of the ſtate to the men. From all quarters, the 
Parliament were harraſſed with petitions of a very free nature, which ſtrongly ſpoke 
the ſenſe of the nation, and proved how ardently all men longed for the reſtoration 
of their laws and liberties, Even in a feaſt, which the city gave to the Parlia- 
ment and Council of State, it was eſteemed a requiſite precaution, if we may credit 
Walker and Dugdale, to ſwear all enn e as wann n 
wholeſome food to them. 1 

Tut Partiament judged it neceſſary ee ts nad 
thoſe narrow bounds, within which they had been confined during the monar- 
chy. They even comprehended verbal offences, nay intentions, tho they had ne- 
ver appeared in any overt. act againſt the ſtate, To affirm the preſent govern- 
ment to be an uſurpation, to aſſert that the Parliament or Council of State were 
tyrannical or illegal, to endeavour the ſubverting their authority or ſtirring up 
ſedition againſt them; theſe offences were declared to be high treaſon. The power 
of impriſonment, of which the petition of right had . bereaved the King, it was 
no found requiſite to reſtore. to the Council of State; and all the jails of England 
were filled with men whom the jealouſics and fears of the ruling party bad repre- 
ſented as dangerous“. The taxes continued by the nes government, and which, 
being unuſual, were eſteemed heavy, encreaſed the 2 Lill will under which it la- 
boured. Beſides the cuſtoms and exciſe, ninety thouſand. pounds a month were levied 
on land for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The ſequeſtrations and compoſitions of the 
Royaliſts, the ſale of the crown lands, and of the dean and chapter lands, tho* 
they yielded immenſe ſums, were not ſufficient to ſupply the vaſt expenees, and, 

as was ſuſpected, the great depredations, of the Parliament and of their creatures. 

Am1vsT all theſe difficulties and diſturbances, the ſteddy mind of Crommwel, f 
without confuſion or embaraſſment, ftill-purſued its purpoſe. While he was col- 
lecting an army of twelve thouſand men in the weſt of England, he ſent to. Ireland, 


under Reynolds and Venables, a reiuforcement of four thouſand horſe und Was 
| * Hiftory of Independancy, part IL 35 
I „%% ond Sg 
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ib order to firengthen Jones, and enable him to defend himfelf againſt the marqueſs Chap. I. 
of Ormond, who lay at Finglaſs and began to threaten. Dublin. Inchiquin, with 1649. 
a ſeparate body, having taken Tredah and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offarrell 
who ſerved under Oneal, and to young Coot who commanded ſome parliamentary 
forces. After he had joined his troops to the main army, with whom, for ſome 
time, he remained. united, Ormond paſſed the river Liffy, and took. poſt at Rath- 
mines two miles from Dublin, with a view of commencing the ſiege of that city. In 
order to cut off all farther ſupply from Jones, he had begun the reparation of an 
old fort, which lay at the gates of Dublin; and being exhauſted with continual 
fatigue for ſome days, he had retired to reſt, after leaving orders to keep his forces 
under arms. He was ſuddenly awaked with the, noiſe of firing: and ſtarting from 4 of Auguſt, 
his bed, ſaw every thing already in tumult and confuſion. Jones, an excellent 
officer, formerly a lawyer, had ſallied out with: the reinforcement newly arrived; 
and attacking the party employed in repairing the fort, he totally routed them, pur- 
ſued the advantage, and fell in with the army, which had neglected Ormond's 
orders... Theſe be foon threw into diſorder ; put them to flight, in ſpite of all the 
efforts of the Lord Lieutenant; chaced them off the field ; ſeized all their tents, f 
\ | baggage, ammunition; and returned victorious to Dublin, after killing three giege of Dub- 
thouſand men, and taking above two thouſand priſoners. lin raiſed. 
Tunis loſs, which threw ſome blemiſh-on the military character of Ormond, was 
irreparable to the royal cauſe. That numerous army, which, with ſo much pains 
and difficulty, the Lord-Licutenant had been collecting for more than a year, was diſ- 
perſed in a moment. Cromwel ſoon after arrived in Dublin, where he was welcomed 
_ with mighty ſhouts and rejoicings. He haſtened immediately to Tredah. - That 
town was well fortified ; and Ormond had-chrown into it a good garriſon of three 
thouſand men, under Sir Arthur Aſton, an officer of reputation. He expected 
that Tredah, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin, would firſt be attempted by 
Cromwel, and he was willing 'to employ the enemy ſome time in that ſiege, while 
he himſelf ſhould repair his broken forces. But Cromwel knew the importance | 
of diſpatch. Having made a breach, he ordered a general aſſault. Tho“ twice september. 
_ repulſed with great loſs, he renewed the attack, and himſelf, along with Ireton, I cah 
led on his men. All oppoſition was overborne by the furious valour of the troops. emis 
The town was taken ſword in hand; and orders being iſſued to give no quarter, a 
cruel Naughter was made of the garriſon. Even a few, who were ſaved by the 
ſoldiers, ſatiated with blood, were next day miſerably butchered by orders from 


the General. One perſon alone of the whole garriſon eſcaped to be a meſſenger of 
this univerſal havoc and deſtruction. 
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Chap. I. Cao pretended by this rede Exiecaliive 2: reraliate the eruelty of the Irin | 
| 1618. maſſacre ; But he well knew, that almoſt the whole garriſon was Engliſh ; and his 
Juſtice was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify all other garriſons from reſiſt- 
ance, His policy, however, had the deſired effect. Having led the army without 
delay to Wexford, he began to batter the town. The garriſon after a ſlight de- 
fence offered to capitulate; but before they obtained a ceſſation, they imprudently 
neglected their guards; and the Engliſh army ruſhedi in upon en, The Ar 
verity was exerciſed as at Tredah. | 
Every town, before which Cromwel vreſented himſelf, now 4 its gates 
without reſiſtance. Roſs, tho' ſtrongly garriſoned, was ſurrendered by lord Taffe. 
Oftober, Having taken Eſtionage ; Cromwel threw a bridge over the Barrow, and made 
| himſelf maſter of Paſſage and Carric. Owen Oneal ſubmitted at diſcretion, and 
ſoon afterwards died. The Engliſh had no difficulties to encounter but what aroſe 
from fatigue and the advanced ſeaſon. Fluxes and contagious diſtempers crept in 
among the ſoldiers, who periſhed in great numbers. Jones himſelf, the brave 
governor of Dublin, died at Wexford, And Cromwel had ſo far advanced with 
his decayed army, that he began to find it difficult, either to ſubſiſt in the enemies 
country, or retreat to his own garriſons. But while he was in theſe ſtraits, Core, 
Kinſale, and all the Engliſh garriſons in Munſter deſerted to him, and opening 
November. their gates reſ@ived to ſhare the fortunes of their victorious countrymen. | " W 
_ Tuis deſertion of the Engliſh put an ad ur to Ormond's authority, which N 
was already much diminiſhed by the misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah and Wexford, 
The Iriſh, actuated by national and religious prejudices, could no longer be kept 
in obedience by a proteſtant governor, who was ſo unſucceſsful in all his enter- 
prizes. The clergy renewed their excommunications againſt bim and his adherents, 
and added the terrors of ſuperſtition to thoſe ariſing from a victorious enemy, 
Cromwel having received a reinforcement from England, again took the field 
early in the ſpring. After a ſiege, he made himſelf maſter of Kilkenny, the only 
place where he met with any vigorous reſiſtance. The whole frame of the Iriſh 
union being in a manner diſſolved, Ormond, ſoon after, left the iſland, and dele- 
gated his authority to Clanricarde, who found affairs ſo deſperate as to admit of 
no remedy, The Iriſh were glad to embrace baniſhment as a refuge. Above 
40,000 men paſſed into foreign ſervice z and Cromwel, well pleaſed to free the 
iſland from enemies, who never could be cordially reconciled to the 8 * 
them full liberty and leilure for their a e 


. 
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-- Wart Cromwel proceeded with ſuch uninterrupted ſucceſs/in Ireland, which Chap. I. 

in the ſpace of nine months he had almoſt entirely ſubdued, fortune was preparing 6350. 
for him a new ſcene of victory and triumph in Scotland. Charles was at the 
Hague, when Sir Joſeph Douglas brought him intelligence, that he was pro- 
claimed King by the Scots parliament. | At the ſame time, Douglas informed him 
of the hard conditions annexed to the proclamation, and damped extremely that 

joy, which might ariſe from. his being recognized ſovereign in one of his king - 
doms. Charles too conſidered, that thoſe who pretended to acknowledge his 
title, were at that very time in actual rebellion againſt his family, and would be 
ſure to intruſt very little authority into his hands, and ſearcely would afford him 
perſonal. liberty and ſecurity. As the proſpect of affairs in Ireland was at that 
time very promiſing, he intended rather to try his fortune in that kingdom, from 
which he expected more dutiful ſubmiſſion and obedience. 


M ax while he found it expedient to depart from Holland. The people in FRY 
United Provinces were much attached to his intereſts. Beſides his connexion with 
the family of Orange, which was extremely beloved by the populace, all men re- 
garded with compaſſion his helpleſs condition, and expreſſed the greateſt abhor- 
rence againſt the murder of his father; a deed, to which nothing, they thought, 
but the rage of fanaticiſm and faction could have impelled the Parliament. But 
tho* the public in general bore a great favour to the King, the States were uneaſy 
at his preſence. They dreaded the Parliament, ſo formidable by cheir power, 
and ſo proſperous in all their enterprizes. They apprehended the moſt precipitant 
reſolutions from men of ſuch violent and haughty diſpoſitions. And after the 
murder of Doriſlaus, they found it ſtill more neceſſaty to ſatisfy the Engliſh Com- 
monwealth, by removing the King at a diſtance from them. 


Dos ist Aus, tho' a native of Holland, had lived long in England; ab kia 
en as aſſiſtant to the high court of juſtice, which condemned the King, he 
had riſen to great credit and favour with the ruling party. They ſent him envoy 
into Holland ; but no ſooner had he arrived at the Hague, than he was ſet upon 
by ſome Royaliſts, chiefly retainers to Montroſe. They ruſhed into the room, 
where he was ſitting with ſome company; dragged him from the table; put him 
to death as the firſt victim to their murdered ſovereign; very leiſurely and peace- 
ably ſeparated themſelves 3 and tho' orders were iſſued by the magiſtrates to ar- 
reſt them, theſe were executed with ſuch ſlowneſs and reluctance, that the crimi- 
nals had, all of them, the opportunity to make their eſcape, 


Cnanxzs, having paſſed ſome time at Paris, where no aſſiſtance was given bir, | 
and even few neee A him, made his temen r denn where his au- 
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chority was Dill acknowledged, Winram, laid of Liberton, came 6 him as de- 
pity from the committee of eſtates in Scotland, and informed him of the condi- 
tons, to which he muſt neceſſürily ſubmit before he could be adtnitted to the ex- 


| Eftiſe of his authority, Conditions more ſevere were never impoſed by ſubjects 


upon their ſovereign ; but as the affairs of Ireland began extremely-to decline, and 


the King found it no longer ſafe to venture himſelf in that ifland, he gave a civil 


Covenanters. 


anſwer to Winratn, and Yefired commiticaery/to twee him at Breds, as 
enter into a treaty with regard to theſe conditions. 5 


Tr earls of Caffilis and Lothian, the lord Burley, Gs s dene aid 
other cornmiffioners, arrived at Breda; but without any power of treating : The 
King muſt fubmic without reſerve to the terms impoſed upon him. The terms 
were, That he ſhould iffue a proclamation, baniſhing from court all encommuni- 
cated perſons, that is, all thoſe who, either under Hamilton or Montroſe, had 


_ ventured their lives for his family; that no Engliſh ſubject, who had ſerved 


againſt the Parliament, ſhould be allowed to approach him z that he ſhould bind 
himſelf by his royal promiſe to take the covenant z that he ſhould ratify all acts 


of Parliament, by which Preſbyterian government, the directory of worſhip, 


cohfeffion of faith and catechiſm, were enjoined ; and that in civil affairs he ſhould 
govern himſelf entirely according to the direction of Parliament, and in eccleſi- 
aſtical according to that of the aſſembly. Theſe propoſals, the commiſſioners, 
after paſſing ſome time in ſermons and prayers, in eee e ADs 
termined refolution, very ſolemnly delivered to the King. Te 


Tux King's friends were extremely divided with tegard to abet which he 
ſhould act in this critical conjuncture. Moſt of his Engliſh counſellors diffuaded 


him from accepting conditions, ſo diſadvantageous and diſhonourable. They 
ſaid, that the men, who now governed Scotland, were the moſt furious and bi- 
gotted of that party, which, notwithſtanding his gentle government, had firſt 


= excited a febellion againſt the late King ; after the moſt unlimited conceſſions, 


had renewed their rebellion, and ſtopt the progreſs of his victories in England 4 
and after he had entruſted his perſon with them in his uttermoſt diſtreſa, had 


baſely fold him, together with their own honour, to his barbarous enemies: 


That they had as yet ſhown no marks of repentance, and even in the terms, 


which they now propoſed, diſplayed the ſame antimonarchical principles, and the 
ſame jealouſy of their ſovereign, by which they had ever been actuated: That 


nothing could be more diſhonourable, than that the King, in his firſtenterprize, 


ſhould ſacrifice, merely for the empty name of royalty, thoſe principles, for 

which his father had died a martyr, and in which he himſelf had been ſtrictly 

educated : That by this hypocriſy he might loſe the Royaliſts, who alone were 
| ſincerely 
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1 attached to him; but never would gain the Preſpyterians, who were 
averſe to his family and his cauſe, and wayld aſcribe his compliance merely to 

policy and neceſſity: That the Scots had refuſed to give him any aſſurances of 
their intending to reſtore him ta the throne of England;; and could they even be 
engaged to make ſuch an attempt, it had ſufficiently appeared, by the event of 


Hamilton's eng⸗ ment, how unequal their force was to fo great an enterprize : A 


That on the firſt check which they ſhopld receive, Argyle and his partizany 
would lay hold of the quickeſt expedient for reconciling themſelves to the Engr 
liſh parliament, and would betray the King, as they had done his faxher, into the 
hands of his enemies: And that, however deſperate the royal cauſe, it muſt ſtill 
be regarded as highly imprudent in the King to make a ſacrifice of his honour, 
where the ſole purchaſe was to endanger his life or liberty. 

Tus Earl of Laneric, now Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Lauderdale, and 
others of that party, who bad been baniſhed their country for the late engage- 
ment. were then with the King z and being deſiroys of returping hame in his re- 


tinue, they joined the opinion of the young duke of Buckingham, and very eat · 


neſtly preſſed him to accept the conditions required of him. It was urged, that 
nothing would more 7 the King's enemies than to ſee him fall into the ſnare 
laid 15 him, and by ſo ſcrupulous a nicety leave the poſſeſſion of his dominions 


to thaſe who deſired but a pretence for excluding him: That Argyle, pox daring | 


ſo far to oppoſe the bent of the hation as to throw off all allegiance to his ſovereign, 


had embraced this expedient, by which he hoped to make Charles dethrone bim- 


ſelf, and refuſe a kingdom, which was offered him : That it was not to be doubted 
but the ſame national ſpirit, aſſiſted by Hamilton and his party, would ftilt riſe 
higher in favour of their Prince after he had intruſted himſelf to their fidelity, and 
would much abate the rigor of the conditions now impoſed upon him: Thar 
whatever might be the preſent intentions of the ruling party, bey muſt unavoi- 

 dably be engaged in a war with England, and muſt accept the afliſtance of the 
| King's friends of all parties, in order to ſupport themſelves againſt a power ſo 
much ſuperior : That however a ſteddy, uniform eonduct might have been ſuitable 
to the adyanced age and ſtrift engagements of the late King, no one would throw 
any blame on a young prince for complying with conditions, which neceffity had 


extorted from him: That even the rigour of thoſe principles profeſſed by his fa- 


ther, tho' with ſome it had exalted his character, had been extremely prejudicial 
to his intereſt ; nor could any thing be more ſerviceable to the royal cauſe than to 
give all parties room to hope for more equal and more indulgent maxims of go- 
vernment : And that where affairs were reduced to fo deſperate a fituation, dan- 
oo Tar n. and RR anonr BY rather in ſhowing ſome 
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early ſymptoms of courage and activity than chuſing ſtrictiy a party am- 
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logical controverſies, with Bowes rs it might be ſuppoſed, he 1 as yet, very | 
8555 acquainted. 


- Tuesz arguments, Lennie by the advice of the Queen Wa of the Prince a 
Orange, the King's brother in law, who both of them eſteemed it ridiculous to 
refuſe a kingdom, merely from regard to epiſcopacy, had great influence on 
Charles. But what chiefly determined him to comply was the account brought 
him of the fate of Montroſe, who, with all the circumſtances of rage and con- 
tumely, had been put to death by his zealous countrymen. The? in this inſtance 
the King ſaw more evidently the furious ſpirit, by which. the Scots were actuated. 
he had now no farther reſource, and was congel to grant whatever was ende 
of him. 

Moxrkosz, having laid down his arms at the command of the inks hea ad 

retired into France, and, contrary to his natural diſpoſition, lived for ſome time 
inactive at Paris. He there became acquainted with the famous Cardinal de 
Retz; and that penetrating judge celebrates him in his memoirs as one of 'thoſe 
heroes, of whom there are no longer any remains in the world,” and who are only 
to be met with in Plutarch. Deſirous of improving his martial genius, he took 
a journey to Germany, was careſſed by the Emperor, received the rank of 
Mareſchal, and propoſed to levy a regiment for the Imperial ſervice. While 
employed for that purpoſe in the Low Countries, he heard of the tragical death of 
the King; and at the ſame time received from his young maſter a renewal of his 


commiſſion of Captain-General'in Scotland v. His ardent and daring ſpirit needed 


but this authority to put him in action. He gathered followers in Holland and 
the north of Germany, whom his great reputation allured to him, The King of 
Denmark and Duke of Holſtein ſent him ſome ſmall ſupplies of money: The 
Queen of Sweden. furniſhed him with arms: The Prince of Orange with ſhips.: 
And Montroſe, baſtening his enterprize, leſt the King's agreement with the Scots 
ſhould make him revoke his commiſſion, ſet out for the Orkneys with about 
500 men, moſt of them Germans, Theſe were all the preparations, which he 
could make againſt a kingdom, ſettled in domeſtic peace, ſupported by a diſ- 
ciplined army, fully apprized of his enterprize, and prepared againſt him, Some 
of his retainers having told him of a propheſy that to bim and bim alone it was re- 
ſerved to reſtore the King's authority in all bis dominions , he lent a willing ear to 
ſuggeſtions, which, however ill grounded or NE were ſo MEAL to 
1 own magnanimous W | 
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Pe eee wich Tr . eee ee 
to the King's ſervice and the fame of his former exploits, would make the High- 


landers flock to his ſtandard. But all men were now harraſſed and fatigued with 


wars and diſorders: Many of thoſe, who formerly | adhered to him, had been ſe- 
verelj puniſhed by the covenanters: And no proſpect of ſucceſs. was entertained in 
oppoſition tu ſo great a force as Was drawn together againſt him. But however 
weak Montroſe's army, the memory of paſt events ſtruck a great terror into the 
committee of eſtates. They immediately ordered Leſley and Holborne to march 


againſt him with an army of 4000 men. Strahan was ſent before with a, body 


of cavalry to check his progteſs. Hie fell unexpectedly on Montroſe, who. had 
8 as horly a brig-him/locelligencs, - The royaliſts were put to flight; all of them 


either killed or taken priſoners; and Montroſe bimſclf, having put on the diſguiſe NMontroſe 
of a\peaſant,. wow peſo eee eee PF. mm 


| to whom he had.gntruſted, his perſon. 650 2:3 5, i nit 

All che inſolence, wich ſucceſs eun produet in e was exer- 
ciſed:by the covenanters againſt Montroſe, whom they ſo much bated and fo much 
| dreaded. | Theological antipathy farther enereaſed their indignities towards a per- 
fon whom they regarded as execrable on account of the communication, which 
had been pronounced againſt him. Leſley led himi about for ſeveral days in the 
ſame low habit; under which he had diſguiſed himſelf. The vulgar, wherever he 
paſſed, were inſtigated to reproacht and vilify him. When he came to Edin- 
burgh, every cireumſtance of elaborate rage and inſult was put in practice by or- 
der of the Parliament. At the eaſtern gate of the city, he was met by the ma- 
giſtrates, and put into a new cart, purpoſely; made with a high chair or bench, 


where he was placed, that the people might have a full view of him. He was 


bound with cords, drawn over his breaſt and ſhoulders, and faſtened thro” holes 
made in the cart. When in this poſture, the hangman took off the hat of the 
noble priſoner, and rode himſelf before the cart in his livery and with his bonnet 
on the other officers, WO ur- uf. n r A , er 
and two before them. 33 Ai iin F181 
Tus populace, eee Show hoy fail mighty webe 
of fortune in this great man, ſo lately their dread and terror, into whoſe hands the 
magiſtrates, a few years before, had delivered on their knees the keys of the city, 
were ſtruck with compaſſion, and viewed him with ſilent tears and admiration. The 
preachers, next Sunday; exclaimed againſt. theſe movements of rebel nature, as 
they expreſſed it z and reproached the people with their profane tenderneſs towards 
this capital enemy of all piety and vie. 

Vol. II. | Wars 
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Warn be us carried belote the PhrtHrieitt, hich Gas- then Fitting; Loddon, 

the chancellor, in a vidlent declamation, 'teprodched im wich the breach of tre 
natiopal covenant, which he bad Tabſeribed ; his rebelfionagtiſt'God, the Ning, 

and the Kingdom; and the frany horrible murders, treuſous, ant impieries, for 
which he was now to be brought w cg. ponifhment. Montroſe in His arfwer 
maintamed the fume fuperiority ub oVe his enemies, to He, y his fume and great 
actions, as well as by the conſeienee of a Yoo! euuſe, he was juſtly entitled. Nie told 
the Parliament, that ſinee the King, as de wis informed, liatl ſo far avowed-their 
authority as to enter into treaty wirh them, he gh appeared uncovered before 
their tribunal z a feſpec, which, while-they Root} ity open ·deſatee to their Tove- 
reign, they would in vain have vequited of im. That he achenòwedlget with in- 
Finite mame and remorſe the errors of is early coridutt; ten their plauflbꝰe pre- 
tenees had ſeduced him to treu with them che Paths uf rebelgon, and bear arme 


Aggainſt his Printe and Country. That Fs following let Vices, he hoped, trad Hoff- 


ciently teſtified his repentance, and his death-Woutd n. àtote for chat gunt, che 
only one wich wie he could juſtly: teproach himiuff. That · in ullckis warlike\en- 
terprizes he an warramed by that commiſſion, which therhad crecvived from his 
and their waſter, againſt whoſe lawful authority they nd ceretert their ſtandard. 
That to venture his-life for his ſovereign was the leaſt patt of his metit : e had 
even throw doun his arms in obedience to the {acted :conmandaof the King: 
and had reſigued to them the victory, which, id deflance of all their eſſotts, he 
was till enabled to diſpute with then. That / no blood. had ever bern ſhed hy him 
bot in the field of battle; and many perſons were nom in his eyt, many now dar 
war, he had formerly ſaved frum the fory of the foldiers. That he was · ſorry to 
find uo better teſtimony of their return to allegiance than the murder of ſo'faichful 
a ſudject, in whoſe death the King's commiſſion muſt be at once ſo highly injured 
undd affronted. That as to himſelf, they had in vain endeavoured to vilify and de- 
grade him dy all cheir ſtudied indignities: The juſtice of bis cauſe, he knew, 
would'ennoble any fortune ; nor had be ot her affliction than to ſee the authority of 
his Prince, with which he was inveſted, treated with ſo much ignominy. And that 
he now joyfully followed, by a like unjuſt ſentenoe, his late ſovereighz and ſhould 
we happy, if, in his future deſtiny, he could follow him to the ſame bliſsful man- 


ions, where his piety and humane virtues had already, without doubt, ſecured him 


'> Meowenonn's ſentence was vert pronounced againit him, ** That he, James 
Graham“ (for this was the only name they vouchſafed' to give him) * ſhould = 


s 
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nent day be curtied 16:Eginburgh::Crofs,/ aud - there be hanged om a gibbet, Cher. l. 
0 thirty- foot. high, for the. ſpate oft three heute: Then be taken dum, his 
head be cut off upon a ſeaffold} and affect the prihn: Mis legs and arme 
c be ſtuck up on tha foue- chief tum ne of the kiagdom: His body be buried in 
4. the place: approptiated' for cammom molefaſtors except doe church. udn bis 

+ repentance, noc takeoff his, excammunieation.”” _ HD AHI . vos b 
Tas elergy;” hoping, hit he eetoss br inwiare dach bad oo, ziwen wem 
an a 8 over their enemy, flocked about him, and infolted over his fallen 
fortunes. They pronounced his damnation; an@ aſſured him, that che judgment, 
which he was ſoon to; ſuffer, would prove but an eaſy prologue: to that-which-he | 
muſt undergo hereaſter. They next offered to pray wick him: But he wes £00 
well acquainted with thoſe forms of imprecagon, - which they called" preyers. 

„Lord vouchſafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigiblefin- 

4 ner; this wicked, perjured, waiterous, and prufans perſon, who-refules to 
. heathen 80 the voice of db qhucch?? % Suck were the Petitione, whick: he 

| that they woe a miſerable deluded and deludin people à and would ſhotriy bring 
their cauntry under: tha maſk inſuppostable ſervitude; towbich any nation had ever 
deen reduced. Fot my pant, added he, I un muh proyder t@ have my 

4 head affixed to the place, where it is ſentenced to ſtand, than to hene m picture 
© hang, in the Kipg's bed chamber. So far from being ſorry, that my legs and 
« arms are ta be ſent ta four cities of the kingdam i L with. I had/limbs enough to 
4+ be. diſperſed. into all the. cities of Chriſtendom, (there to remain. as teſtimonies 
« Nox favour 3 for 2 t „ , This ſentiment, chat very evenio 
while in pri inta ver poem Nn A, Monument o 
his heroic ſpirit, and no deſpicable proof of bis poetica 8 

Nom was led forth, amidſt the inſults.of his enomies and the tears of the prople, 21ſt of N. 
che man of the maſt illuſtrious, birth and greateſt, reoomn of the nation, d ufer, e 
eur his adherence to the las af his county and the rights of bis ſanepeigh, the 
ignominious death deſtined to cha meaneſt malefator, Every attempt, which the 
inſolence of the gaverning, party had made to ſubdue his gallant ſpirit, had hitherto 
proved fruitleſs: They made. Jet onę eſfart more, in this laſk ond; melanchely ſcones = 
„„ when al eng aribag from motives merely buman, .is.cammonly. ſoftened. and 
diſarmed. The. executiones brought, that book, which: had been publiſbed in ele. 
gant Latin of his truly heroic actions, and tied it hy a cord about his neck. Mon- 
roſe ſmiled. at this. new inſtager of their malice, He thanked, them, however, 
For their officious zeal z n chat he eher 1 of his bravery and 
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loyalty with more. pride than he had ever worne the garter. Muies add vrhe⸗ 


tber they had any more indignities to: put: upon him, and renęwing ſome devout 


ejaculations, he patiently endured the laſt oflthe execution ert. 
Tuus periſhed in the thirty eighth year of his age, the gallant marqueſs of Mon- 
troſe ; the man whoſe military genius, both by valour and conduct, had ſhone forth 
beyond any, which, during theſe civit diſorders, had appeared in the three king⸗ 
doms. The finer arts too, in his youth, he had ſucceſz fully cultivated ; and 
whatever was ſublime, elegant, or noble, .touched his great ſoul... Nor was he 
inſenſible to the pleaſures either of ſociety. or of love. Something, however, of 


the vaſt and unbounded characterized all his actions and deportment; and it was 


23d of june. 


Covenanters, 


merely by an heroic effort of duty, that he brought his mind, impatient of ſupe- 
rioricy. and even af equality, to Pay, ſuch ad ata _ 11 
ſoyereign. n Ihn enen een Sling 105 | 

Tun ae eee eee eee with Montroſe's execution. 
Urrey, whoſe inconſtaney now led him to take part with the King; ſuffered about 
the ſame time: Spotiſwood of Daerſie, à youth of eighteen, Sir Francis Hay of 
Dalgetie, and colonel Sibbald, all of them men of bitth and character, under- 
went a like fate. Theſe were | taken priſoners With Montroſe. The Mar- 
queſs of Huntley; about a en had ee men en of 
the coyenanters, '/ an e „ et | 

Tut paſt ſcene diſplays in Full light ha harley of this theological faction: 
The ſequel will ſuffciently diſcover their abſurdities. The corruptions of the beſt 
things produce the worſt; and no wonder that the abuſes of religion ſhould of all 
others be the moſt odious and ridiculous. In order to convey a juſt notion of the 
genius of the age, we are obliged ſometimes in our narration to Wy uſe of the 
ſame cant and expreſſion, which was then ſo prevalent. e 
Tun King, in conſequence of his agreement with the Scots commiſſioners, ſet 

ſail for Scotland ] and being eſcorted by feven Dutch ſhips of war, 'who were ſent 
to guard the herring fiſhery,” he arrived in the firth of Cromarty. Before he was 
permitted to land, he was required to ſign the covenant; and many ſermons and lec- 
tures were made him, exhorting him to perſevere in that holy e * Ha- 
milton Lauderdale, Dumfermling, and other noblemen of that faction whom they 
called Engagers, were immediately ſeparated from him, and obliged to retire to 
their houſes, where they lived in a private manner, withour truſt or authority, 
None of his Engliſh friends, who had ſerved his father, were allowed to remain in 


| N 5 king ee r ONE ren r ee 
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of ſtate, and that the few remains of royalty, which he poſſeſſed, d. da 
draw on him the greater indignities. One of the quarters of Montroſe, faith-. 
ful ſervant, who had borne his commiſſion, he found hanging at Aberdeen. 
The general aſſembly: ®, and afterwards the committee of eſtates and the army, 
who were entirely aer by the aſſembly, ſet forth a public declaration, in, 
which they proteſted, that they did not eſpouſe any malignant quarrel or party, 


but fought merely on their former grounds or principles; that they diſclaimed- f 


<< all the ſins and guilt of the King and of his houſe; nor would they on him or 
<« his intereſt, otherwiſe than with a ſubordination: to God, and ſo far as he 
0 owned and proſecuted the cauſe of og... 20 enn me fins Y: his. 
„ houſe and of his former ways f“... # 
Tux King, lying entirely at mercy, and 8 no alta liberty or be, 
farther than was agreeable to the fancy of theſe auſtere zealots, was conſtrained to 
embrace a meaſure, which nothing but the neceſſity of his affairs, and his great 


youth and inexperience, could excuſe. . He iflued a declaration, ſuch as they re- 16th ER 
quired of him . He there gave thanks for the merciful difpenſations of 1 


dence, by which he was recovered out of the ſnare of evil councils, had attained. 
a full perſuaſion of the righteouſneſs of the covenant, and was induced to caſt 
himſelf and his intereſt wholly upon God. He deſired to be deeply humbled and 
afflicted in ſpirit, becauſe of his father's following evil council, oppoſing the co- 
venant and the work of reformation, and ſhedding the blood of God's people thro? 
all his dominions. He lamented the idolatry of t his mother, and the toleration of 
it in his father's houſe; a matter of great offence, he ſaid, to all the proteſtant 
churches, and a great provocation to him who is g jealous God, viſiting the fins 
of the father upon the children. He profeſſed, that he would have no enemies 
but the enemies of the covenant ; and that he deteſted all popery, ſuperſtition. 


prelacy, hereſy, ſchiſm, and profaneneſs z and was reſolved not to tolerate, 


much leſs to countenance any. of them in any of his dominions. He declared, 
that he would never love not favour any who have ſo little conſcience as to follow 
his intereſts, in preference to the goſpel and the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. And 
he expreſſed his hope, that whatever ill ſucceſs. his former guilt might have drawn 
upon his cauſe, yet now, having obtained mercy to be on God's ſide, and to ac - 
knowledge his own cauſe ſubordinate to that of God, the divine providencs would 
crown his arms with victory. 


ST1LL the covenanters and the clergy were diffident of the King's fincerity.. 
The: facility which he' diſcovered in yielding to whatever was required of him, 


hed Whites Plrln, a6 who + Id. p. 156, 67. 
t ld. p. 170. V+ 1 
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Chop. . made them ſufpect that he regarded all his conee ens merely as W 
1659. 26 which he muſt of neceſſity ſubmir. They had ariother teria? prepared for him. 
 Iriftead of the folemnity of his coronation, which was delayed, they were reſol- - 
ved, that he Wwonld paſs thro' a public humiliation, and do penance before the 

| whoſe people. They ſent him twelve articles of repentanee, which he was toac- 
knowledge; and the King had agreed, that he would ſubmit to this indignity. 

The various tranſgreſſions of his father and grandfather,” rogerhey with the ido- 


latry of his „are again enumerated and aggravated in theſe articles; and 
farther decla ns were inſiſted on, that he ſought the reſtitution of his rights, 
for the ſole 4 ement of religion, and in ſubordination to the kingdom of 


Chriſt . In ſhort, having exalted the altar above the (throne, and brought 
royalty under their feet, the clergy were refolved to trample on it and vilify it, 
by every inſtance: of contumely, which Sow preſent EINE 
N rp reg eren e c 
' , * Cranrts in the mean time found Ay diets annikilans; aa as 
, - his ehrattes degraded. He was conſulted in no public meaſure. He was not 
called to affiſt at any councils. '' Hd choice was fufficient to diſcredit any pee 
tender to office or advancement, Ali efforts, which he made to unite: the oppo- 
fite parties, encreaſed the ſuſpicion, which the covenanters- had entertained of 
him, as if he was not entirely their own. Argyle, who, by fubtilties and com- 
pliances, partly led and partly was governed by this wild fattion, ſtill turned a 
_ drafeear to all advances, which the King made to enter into confidence with him. 
| Malignanis and Engagers continued to de the objects of general hatred and perſe - 
cutiom ; and whoever was diſagreeable to the clergy failed not to have one of theſe 
epithers affixed to him. The fanaticiſm which prevailed, being ſo ſull of four 
and angry principles, and ſo overcharged with various antipathies, had acquired 
a ne er abhorrence: Theſe were the Sorcertrs. 80 prevalent was the 
opimon of witcheraft, that great numbers, -accuſed of that crime, were burnt by 
ſentence of the magi thro” alt parts of Scotland. In a village neur Berwic, 
which contzined only fourteen houſes, fourteen perſons were puniſhed by fire+ , 
and ĩt became a fcienice every where much ſtudied ION I 
| a true witch by proper trials and ſymptome 2. Sp HG 
Tur advance of the Engliſh army wnder Crommrel was not able to appeaſe or 
ſoften the animoſities among the Scots parties. The clergy were ſtill reſolute to 
| exchude all but their moſt zealous adherents. So ſoon a8 the Engliſh Parliament 


found that the treaty between the King and the Scots would probably terminate in 
„Sir Edward Walker's'Hiſtorical Diſcourſe, p. 178. f Whitocke, p. 434, 408. 
1 U. p. 396, 418. | LL GET 
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— they made preperatiant far ia unt, 3 would, 
in the end, prove inevitable. Cromwel having now broke. the force and courage 
of the Iriſh, was ſent ſor ; and be leſt the command of Ireland to Ireton, vo 
governed that laingadom · ia the character of deputy, and with great Baier and 
indluſtry pe rſevered an che work of ſubduing and expelling the natives. 


Ir s erpeded, that Falter, +ho ul retained the name of General, would | 


continue toa@t-agatrifſt'Scotland, - 
for whith be was well qualified, and where alone be made any figure... But Fair- 
Fax, tho“ he brad allowed the army to make uſe of his name in murdering their 
Wvereign, and offering violence to the Parliament, had entertained unſurmoum- 
Ale ſeruples againſt invading the Scots, hem the conſiddered as zealous Freſby- 
rerians, and united to "England by dhe ſacred' bands of the covenant. He was 


further diſguſted at the extremities into whieh he had already been hurried; ant 


vas confirmed in his reſdlution by the ethortations of his wiſe, who had great in- 


fluence over him, and was herſeff much governed by 'the Preſtnterian clergy. A 
committee of Patliament was ſent to teaſon with him 1 unαν Crom wel was one of 


at the head of the armies 3 a. ſtatian 


the number. In vain did they urge, that the Scots had firſt broke the covenant = 


by their invaſion of England under duke Hamilton 3 and that they would ſurely 
renew their hoſtile attempts, if not prevented by the vigorous meaſures of the 
Commonwealth, Cromwel, who knew the rigid inflexibility of Fairfax, in 


every thing, which he regarded as matter of principle, ventured to ſolieit him 


with the utmoſt earneſtnels z and he went ſo far as to ſhed tears of gtief and vexa- 
tion on this occaſion. No one could ſuſpect any ambition in the man, who la- 
boured To zealouſly to retain his general in that hitzh office, which, he knew, he 
himſelf was alone entitled to fill, The ſame warmth of temper, which made 


Cromwel a moſt frantic enthuſiaſt, rendered him the moſt dangerous of hypo- 
rites; and it was to this turn ef mind, as much as to his courage and capacity, 


that he owed all his wonderful ſucreſſes. By the contagious ſerment of his zeal, 


he engaged every one to co- operate with him in his meaſures ; and entering eaſily | 


and affedtionately into every part, which he was diſpoſed to act, he was enabled, 
even after 2 3 n 2 A Rn cg 


= Fainran having reſigned his commifiicn,” K bene bl Ce who 
was declared captain-general of all the forces'in England, This command, in a 
Commonwealth, which ſtood entirely by arms, was of the utmoſt importance; 
I AT EEE REL DA INATge 
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Tu command of the bebe enen 0e Beis W ad e bs 

W .a very proper plan for defence. He entrenched himſelf in a fortified 
camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to remove from the counties 
of Merſe and the Lothians every thing which could ſerve to ſupport. the Engliſh 
army. Crom wel ad vanted to the Scots camp, and endeavoured, by every ex- 
pedient; to bring Leſley to a battle: The prudent Scotſman. knew, that, tho 
ſuperior in numbers, his army was much. inferior in diſcipline and experience to 
the Engliſn ; and he kept himſelf, carefully within his entrenchments. By ſkir- 
-miſhes and ſmall rencounters, he tried to confirm the ſpirits of his ſoldiers 3 and 
he was ſucceſsful in theſe enterprizes, His army encreaſed daily both in num- 
bers and courage. The King came to the camp; and having exerted himſelf in 
an action, gained extremely on the affections of the ſoldiery, who were more 
deſirous of ſerving under a young Prince of ſpirit and vivacity, than under a com- 
mittee of talking gownmen. The clergy. were alarmed. They ordered the 
Kiag immediately to leave the camp. They alſo purged it poet of about 

4000 Malignonts and Engagers, whoſe zeal had led them to attend the King, and 


4 — were the ſoldiers of chief credit and experience in the nation *. They then 


concluded, that they bad an army compoſed entirely of ſaints, and 3 not be 
braten. They murmured extremely, not only againſt their prudent General, but 


alſo againſt. the Lord, on account of his delays in giving them deliverance t 3 


and they plainly told him, that, if he would not ſave them from the Engliſh 
ſectaries, he ſhould no longer be their God 1. An advantage having offered it- 
ſelf on a Sunday, they hindered. the General from making uſe of it, leſt he ſhould 
involve the nation in the guilt of ſabbath · breaking. 

. Cromwsr found himſelf in a very bad ſituation. He ip no proviſions but 
what he received by ſea. He had not had the precaution to bring theſe in ſuffi- 
cient quantities; and his army was reduced to difficulties. He. retired to Dun- 
bar. Leſley followed him, and encamped on the heights of Lammermure, which 
overlook that town. There lay many difficult paſſes between Dunbar and Ber- 
wie, and. of theſe Leſley had taken poſſeſſion. The Engliſh general was brought 
to extremity. He had even entertained a reſolution of ſending by ſea all his foot 
and artillery to England, and of breaking thro', at all hazards, with his ' 
Sl The madneſs of the Scots eccleſiaſtics fared =D from this loſs and diſ- 


* Sir Ed. Walker, p. . 0 14. p. 168. 1 Whidocke, p. 449- ; 
| | » Nionr 
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Nin and day the miniſters had been wreſtling with :the Lord eos; as Chap, I. 
they termed it; and they fancied, that they had at laſt obtained the victory. 650. . 
Revelations, they ſaid, were made them, that the ſeQarian and heretical army, Re 
together with Agag, meaning Cromwel, was delivered into their hands. Upon | 
the faith of theſe viſions, they forced'their general, in ſpite of all his remonſtran- Battle of 
ces, to deſcend into the plain, with a view of attacking the Engliſh in their re- Dunbar: 
treat, Cromwel, looking thro* a perſpective glaſs, ſaw the Scots camp in mo- 
tion; and foretold, without the help of revelations, that the Lord had delivered 
his enemies into bi hands. He gave orders immediately for an attack. Ia this 
battle it was eaſily 'obſerved, that nothing, in military actions, can ſupply the 
place of diſcipline and experience and that, in the preſence of real danger, WR 3d of Sopten- 
men are not accuſtomed to it, the fumes of enthuſiaſm: preſencly diſtipate, and 
loſe their influence. The Scots, tho' double in number to the Engliſh, were 
ſoon put to flight, and purſued with great laughter. The chief, if not only re- 
ſiſtance, was made by one regiment of Highlanders, that part of the army which 
was the leaſt infected with enthuſiaſm. No victory could be more'compleat than 
this obtained by Cromwel. About 3000 men were ſlain, and goco taken pri- 
ſoners. Cromwel purſued his advantage, and took poſſeſſion of Edinburgh and 
Leith. The remnants of the Scots army fled to Sterling. The approach of the 
winter ſeaſon, and an ague, dag ized Cromwel, 152 him em * the 
1 any farther. N TIED f AN 
Tus clergy made great lamentations, and told the Lord, that i ous the 
them to ſacrifice their lives and eflates, but to him it was a great loſs to ſuffer 
his ele& and choſen to be deſtroyed . They publiſhed a declaration, containing 
the cauſe of their late misfortunes, Theſe viſitations they aſcribed to the mani- 
fold provocations of the King's houſe, of which, they feared, he had not yet 
thoroughly repented; the ſecret intruſion of malignants into the King's family, 
and even into the camp; the leaving of a moſt malignant and profane co of 
borſe, who, being ſent for to be purged, came two days before the defeat, and 
were allowed to fight in the army ; the owning of the King's quarrel by many 
without ſubordination to religion and liberty and the carnal OW of __ 
together with the neglect of family prayers in others. 


CROMWEL having been ſo ſucceſsful in the war of the ſword, es up the pen 
againſt the Scots eccleſiaſtics. He wrote them ſume polemical letters, in which 
he maintained the chief points of the independent theology. He took care like- 

| e argument of providence, and aſked them 


# Sir Edward Walker. 
Yo VI, - | E 1 | whether 
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Chap. . whether, the Lord had vot declared, again, dem. Bot tbe migiſters thought, 

3050” that the ſame events, which to their enemies were judgements, to them were but 

trials; and they replied, that tbe Lord had only hid bis face, for a time, from 

Jacob. But Cromwel inſiſted, that the appeal had been made to God in the moſt 

3 0 and ſolemn manner, and that in the Gields ene en 5 
ed * Hay been awarded e ofthe Eagli “: e en ns - 


. ** defeat of the Scots was regarded 8 Wa 3 
| The armics, which fought on both ſides, were almoſt equally his enemies ; and 
the van quilhed were: now, obliged. to give him ſome more authority, and apply to 
bim for ſupport., The parliament was ſummoned to meet at St. Johnſtone. 
Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all the Engagers, were admitted inte court and 
camp, on condition of doing public penance, and expreſſing repentance for their | 

late tranſgreſſions. Some Malignants alſo. crept. i in under various pretences. The : 
intended | bumyjation or penance of the. King was changed into the ceremony. of 
xſtof January. his coronation, which was perfo ormed at Scone. with great pomp and ſolemnity, 
| But amidſt all this appearance of reſpect, Charles remained in the hands af the 
moſt rigid Covenanters: and tho treated with civility and courteſy, by Argyle, a 

man of parts and addreſs, he was little better than a priſoner, and was Kill * 5 
ſed to all the rudeneſs, and pedantry of the eccleſiaſties. 

Tuis young prince was in a ſituation, which very ill ſuited his ns nk Sf. 
poſition. All thoſe good, qualities which he poſſeſſed, his affability, his wit, his 
gaiety, his gentlemanly, diſengaged behaviour, were here ſo many vices; and 
dis love of eaſe, liberty, and pleaſure, was regarded as the higheſt enormity. Tho- 
artful in the practice of courtly diſſimulation, the ſanctified ſtyle was utterly unknown 
to him; and he never could mould his deportment into that ſtarched grimace, 


0 Min er compoſitions that remain, and we ſhall here extract a pat. 
fage out of iti. You ſay you have not ſo learned Chriſt as to hang the equity of your cauſe upon 
events. We could wiſh that blindneſs had not been upon your eyes to all thoſe marvellous diſpen- 

tions, which God hath. wrought lately ia England. But did not you ſolemnly appeal and pray? 
Did not we do ſo-tco? And ought not we and you to think, with fear and trembling, of the hand of 
« the great God, in this mighty and ſtrange appearance of his, but can ſlightly call it an event? Were. 
* not both your and our expectations renewed from time to time, while we waited on God, to fee 
«4 which way he would manifeſt himſelf upon our appeals ? And ſhall we, after all theſe our prayers, 
© ſaſtings, tears, expectations and. ſolemn appeals, call theſe mere events? The Lord pity you. 
« Surely we fear, becauſe it has been a merciful and a gracious deliverance to us. : 

« | beſeech you in the bowels of Chriſt, ſearch after the mind of the Lord in it. towards yoo, _ 
« we ſhall help you by Your prayers that you may find it. For yet, if we know our heart at all, our 
„ bowels do in Chriſt yearn after the godly in Scotland.” | * Vol. I. p. on. 
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which-the: Coenanipre required as che infallible: mark! of comwerſion· The duke 
of Buckingham was the only Engliſh; courtier allowed to attend him; and by his 
talent of ridicule, he had rendered himſelf. extremely agreeable to his 

maſter. While ſo many objects of deriſion ſurrounded them, it was difficult to be 
altogether inſenſible to the temptation, and wholly to ſuppreſs the laugh. Obliged 
to attend from morning to night at prayers;and. ſermons, they -betrayed evident 
ſymptoms of , wearineſs, or contempt. The clergy never could eſteem the King 
ſofficiently regenerated : And by. continued exhortatians,, remonſtrances, and re+ 
primands, they ſtill endeavoured to bring him to a juſter ſenſe of his ſpiritual duty. 
Tux King's paſſion for the fair could not altogether be reſtrained. He had once 
been obſerved uſing, ſome familiarities with a young women and a comminter of 
miniſte inted to reprove him for a behaviout fo unbecoming a covenanted 


was 
monarch. The ſpokeſman of che egmamittee, oe Douglaſs, began with a ſerere 


aſpeR, informed the King that great ſcandal had deen given to the godly, enlarged 
on the heinous nature of ſin, and concluded with exhorting his Majeſty, whenever 

he ws a to amuſe himſelf, to be more carrſul, for the future, in ſhutting 
bis windows... This delicacys; ſo unuſual to the place and to the character af the 
man, was W by the King; and he never forgot the obligation. 

.: Taz, King., ſhocked with all the indignicies, and, perhaps, ſtill more dbl 0 
all che formalicies, to which he was obliged to ſubmit, made an attempt to regain 


his liberty. General Middleton, at the head of ſome. Royaliſts, being proſcribed 5 


by the Covenantets, kept in the mountains, expecting ſome opportunity of ſerving 
his. maſter, The King reſolved to join this body. He ſectetly made his eſcape 
from Argyle, and fled towards the Highlands. Colonel Montgomery, with a 
troop of horſe, was ſent in purſuit of him. He overtook the King, and perſuaded 
bim to return. The Royaliſts being too weak to ſupport. him, Charles was the 


more eaſily induced to comply. This incident procured. him afterwards/ better 


treatment and more authority.z the Covenanters being afraid of driving him by 
their rigours to ſome deſperate reſolution, Argyle renewed. his courtſhip. to the 
King, and the King, with equal diſſimulation, pretended to repoſe great confi- 
dence in Argyle, He even went ſo far as to drop hints of his intention to marry 


that nobleman's daughter: But he had to do Aſs a man too wiſe to be ſeduced 


* ſuch groſs artifices. 


So ſoon as the ſeaſon would petit. he Scots army was s aſſembled under Ha- 
milton and Leſley ; and the King was allowed to join the camp. The forces of 
the weſtern counties, notwithſtanding the 1 imminent danger which threatened th ir 


country, were reſolved not to unite: their cauſe with that of an army, Which ad- 


| mitted any en or Magna among: them; ao they kept in a body apart 


under 


Chap. I. 


165 1. 
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under Ker. They called themſelves the :Protefters a nic clergy de. 
claimed equally againſt the King and Cromwel. The other party were denomi- 
nated Reſolutioners ; and theſe i a WN en to er r yy | 
. n fe 1 511-9) 

Cnaxlzs encamped at he To a kis n meide to aa 
ae h by the ſame cautious maxims, which, ſo long as they were embraced, 
had been ſacceſsful during the former campaign. The town of Stirling lay at his 
back, and the whole north ſupplied him with provifions, © Strong entrenchments 
defended his front; and it was in vain that Cromwel made every attempt to bring 
him to an engagement. After loſing much time, the Engliſh general ſent Lam- - 
bert over the firth into Fife,” with an intention of cutting off the proviſions of the 
Scots army. Lambert fell upon Holborne and Brown, who comtnanded a party 
of the Scots, and put them to rout with great ſlaughter. Cromwel alſo paſſed 
aver with his whole army, and lying at the eek: a 1 King. ae it 08 
ſible for him to keep his poſt any longer. 

- Cranes, reduced to deſpair, embraced a nh worthy a val prince 
contending for empire. Having the way open to England, he reſolved immedi- 
ately to march into that country; where he expected, that all his friends and all 
thoſe diſcontented with the preſent government would flock to his ſtandard. He 
perſuaded the generals to enter into the ſame views z and with one conſent the 
army, to the number of 14, ooo men, een _— yy by 

grout jouraiea towards the ee 1 | 

 CRomwzL was furprized at the movements of the TON army. Wholly "OI 
on offending his enemy, he had expoſed his friends to the moſt imminent danger, 
and ſaw the King with a large army marching into England, where his preſence, 
from the general-hatred which prevailed againſt the Parliament, was capable of 
operating forne great revolution. But if this conduct was an overſight in Crom- 
wel, he quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. He diſpatched letters to 
the Parliament, exhorting them not to be terrified at the approach of the Scots : 
He ſent orders every where for aſſembling forces to oppoſe the King: He ordered 
Lambert with a body of cavalry to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and in- 


feſt their march : And he himſelf, leaving Monk with 7000 men to compleat 


the reduction of Scotland, followed the King with all the expedition pofſible. 
Cranes found himfelf diſappointed in his expectations of encreaſing his army. 


Ihe Scots, terrified at the proſpect of ſo hazardous an enterprize, fell off in great 


numbers, The Engliſh Preſbyterians, having no warning given them of the 
King's approach, were not prepared to join him. To the Royaliſts, this meaſure 
was equally unexpected; and they were farther deterred from joining the Scots 
— . ary 
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army by the orders which the commtnittes of miniſteis had iſſued, not to admit any, 
even in this deſperate extremity, who would not ſubſcribe the covenant. The earl 


of Derby, leaving the iſle-of Man, where he had hitherto maintained hisindepen- 


dance on the Parliament, was employed in levying forces in Cheſhire and Lan- 
 Caſhire ; but was ſoon ſuppreſſed by a party of the parliamentary army. And 


the King, when he arrived at Worceſter, found, that his forces, extremely har- 


raſſed by a haſty and fatiguing n S469 
mann 15 

Sven is the influence of eſtabliſhed een that the ene tho! 
founded in uſurpation the moſt unjuſt and unpopular, had authority ſufficient to 


raiſe every where the militia of the counties; and theſe, united with the regular 


2 
1651. 


forces, bent all their efforts againſt the King. With an army of above 40,000 men, 3d of Septem- 


Cromwel fell upon Worceſter; and attacking it on all ſides, and meeting with lit - ber 
tle reſiſtance except from Duke Hamilton and General Middleton, broke in upon 
the diſordered Royaliſts. The ſtreets of the city were ſtrowed with the dead. 


Hamilton, a' nobleman of great bravery and honour, was mortally wounded Battle of | 
Maſſey wounded and taken priſoner ; the King himſelf, having given many Worceſter. 


Proofs of perſonal valour, was obliged to fly. The whole Scots army were either 
killed or taken priſoners. The country people, inflamed with national antipathy, 
HR put to death the few who eſcaped from the field of battle. | 


Tut King left Worceſter at fix o'clock in the afternoon, and withour 


The King's 


n about twenty-ſix miles, in company with fifty or ſixty of his friends. To eb 


| provide for his ſecurity; he thought it beſt to ſeparate himſelf from his companions ; 

and he left them without communicating his intentions to any of them. By the earl 
of Derby's directions, he went to Boſcobel, a lone houſe in the borders of Staf- 
fordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. To this man-Charles entruſted 


himſelf. The man had dignity of ſentiments much above his condition j and 


tho' death was denounced againſt all who concealed the King, and a great reward 
promiſed to any one who ſhould betray him. be profeſſed and maintained un- 
ſhaken fidelity. He took the aſſiſtance of his four brothers, equally honourable 
with himſelfz and having cloathed the King in a garb like their own, they led 
him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and pretended to em- 
ploy themſelves in cutting faggots. Some nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, 
and fed upon ſuch homely fare as it afforded. For a better concealment, he 
mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered himſelf among the leaves and branches 
for twenty-four hours. He ſaw ſeveral ſoldiers paſs by. All of them were in- 
tent in ſearch of the King; and many expreſſed in his hearing their earneſt 
- wiſhes of ſeizing him. This tree was afterwards denominated the Royal 4 * 
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. AIV was in the middle of the ditions, and an in his. re» 
treat, nor ſtir a ſtep from it, without the moſt imminent danger. Fears, hopes, 
and party zeal intereſted multitudes to diſcover him; and even the ſmalleſt indiſ· 
cretion of his friends might prove fatal. Having joined lord Wilmat, who was 
colonel Lane, a zealous Royaliſt, who lived at Bentley, not many miles diſtant. 
The King's feet were ſo, hurt by walking about in heavy boots or countrymen's 
ſhoes-which did not fit him, that he was obliged to mount on horſeback ; and he 
travelled in this ſicuation to Bentley, attended by che five Penderella, who had been 


io faithful to him. Lane formed a ſeheme for his journey to Briſtal, where, it was 
bhuooped, he would find à ſhip, in which be might tranſport himſelf. He had a near 


kinſwoman, Mrs. Norton, who lived within three miles of that city, and was 
wich child, very near the time of her deliveiy. He obtained a paſs. (for during 


- thoſe times of confuſion. this precaution was requiſite). for his ſiſter Jane Lane and a 


ſervant, to travel towards Briſtol, under pretence of viſiting and attending her rela- 
tion. The King rode before the lady, and perſonated the ſervant ; Wilmot, 
carrying a hawk on his hand, paſſed for a eee who had accidentally. Joined | 
them. | 


Wat they pd at Nortan' 8. Mrs. * pregended, chat. de has brovght 


Vith her, as hex: ſervant, à poor lad, a neighbouring farmer's ſon, . who was.ill of 


an agues and ſhe begged a private room for him, here he might be quiet. Tho? 
Charles kept himſelf retired in this chamber, the butler, one Pope, ſoon knew 

him; and throwing himſelf on his knees, prayed. for his Majeſty's life and preſer- 
vation. The King. was alarmed, but made the butler promiſe that he would keep 


the ſecret from every mortal, eee n an faicbful to his 


engagement. 18 

No ſhip, it was found, would, for- a ah; fer ail 106 Briſtol, — for 
France or Spain; and the King was obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage, He 
entruſted himſelf to colonel Windham of Dorſetfhire, an affectionate partizan of 
the royal family, The natural effect of the long civil wars and of the ſurious 
rage, to which all men were wrought-up in their different factions, was, that 
every one's inclinations and affections were thoroughly known, and even the courage 
and fidelity of moſt men, by the variety of incidents, had been put to trial. The 
Royaliſts too had, many of them, been obliged to contrive concealments in their 
houſes for themſelves, their friends, or moſt valuable effects and the arts of elud- 


- ing the enemy had been often practiſed. All theſe circumſtances proved favour- 


able 
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che King im the preſent exigeney. As he paſſed often thro! the hands of 
Catholics, the Pritt bole, as they called it, the place, where they were obliged to 
conceal their r ebene pe- for *r * 
treſſed ſovereign. 
Wp, before ho received: the King, acts kane! een mene 
ſeeret to his mother, his wife, and four ſervants, on whoſe fidelity he could en- 
tirely depend. Of all theſe perſons, no one proved wanting either in horiour or 
diſcretion, The venerable old matron, on the reception of her royal gueſt, ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt joy, that, having loſt, without regret, three ſoris and one grand- 
child in defence of his father, ſhe was now reſerved in her declining years, to be 
inſtrumental in the preſervation of himſelf, Windham told che King, that Sir 
Thomas, his father, in the year 1636, a few days before his death, called to him 


hun ker was, „ My children, faid he, we have hitherto ſeen ſerene and 
quiet times under our three laſt ſovereigns: But I muſt now warn you to pre- 


«© pare for clouds and ſtorms. Factions ariſe on every ſide, and threaten the tran - 
6 quillity of your native country. But whatever happen, dò you faithfully honour 
< and obey your Prince, and adhere to the Crown. I charge you never to forſake 
«© the Crown, tho it ſhould hang upon a buſh.”” * Theſe laſt words,” added 
Windham, . made ſuch impreſſions on all our breaſts, that the many afflitions 
<* of theſe ſad times could/ never efface their indelible characters. From innu- 
merable inſtances it appears how deep rooted in the minds of the Engliſh gentry 
of that age was the principle of loyalty to their ſovereign ; that noble and gene- 
rous pfinciple, inferior only in excellence to the more enlarged and more inlight- 
ened aſfection towards a legal conſtitution. e ene . ere 
uſurpation, theſe paſſions were the ame. 

Tu King continued nineteen days in Wiodluiin's hold; and'alt his Friends in 


. Britain and in-every part of Europe, remained in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with * 


regard to his fortune: No one could conjecture whether He was dead or alive; and 
- the reportof his death, being generally believed, happily -relaxed the vigilant 
ſearch of his enemies. Trials were made to procure a veſſel for his eſcape ; but 
de till met with difappointments. Having left Windham's houſe, he was obliged 
again to return to-it, He paſſed rhro* many other adventures ; aſſumed different 
_ diſguiſes z in every ſtep was expoſed to imminent perils ; and received daily proofs 


of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment. The ſagicity of a ſmith, who remarked,” | 


that his horſe's ſhoes had been made in the north, not in the-welt, ' as he pretended, 
once detected him ; and he narrowly eſcaped. At Shoreham in Suſſex a veſſel was 
at laſt found, in which he embarked. He had been known to fo many, that, if 
he had not ſet fail in that critical moment, it had been impoſſible for him to eſcape. 
I Afte 
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After one and forty days concealment, he arrived ſafely at Feſcamp in eb 
No leſs than forty men and women had at different times been privy to his eſcape *. 
Tus battle of Worceſter afforded Cromwel what he called his crowning mercy.” 
So elated was he, that he intended to have knighted in the field two of his gene- 
rals, Lambert and Fleetwood; but was diſſuaded by his friends from exerting 
this act of regal authority. His power and ambition were too great to brook ſub - 
jection to the empty name of a Republic, which ſtood chiefly by his influence and 
was ſupported by his victories. Ho early he entertained thoughts of taking into 
his hand the reins of government, is uncertain. We are only aſſured, that he 


no diſcovered to his intimate friends theſe aſpiring views ;z and even expreſſed a 


een r- nn e Te enen with ese 


Tux little d and credit, e by hy Republicans, nigh mu- 


lated the ambition of this enterprizing politician. Theſe men had not that large 


thought nor thoſe comprehenſive views, which might qualify them for acting the 
part of legiſlators: Selfiſh aims and bigotry chiefly engroſſed their attention. They 
carried their rigid auſterity ſo far as to enact laws, declaring fornication, after 
the firſt act, to be felony, without benefit of clergy . They made ſmall pro- 
greſs in that important work, which they profeſſed to have ſo much at heart, the 
ſettling a new model of repreſentation, and fixing a plan of government. The 
nation began to apprehend, that they intended to eſtabliſh themſelves as a perpe- 
tual legiſlature, and to confine the whole power to 60 or 70 perſons, who called 
themſelves the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England. And while®they 


pretended to beſtow new liberties upon the nation, they found themſelves obliged 


to infringe even the moſt valuable of thoſe, which, thro' time immemorial, had 
been tranſmitted from their anceſtors. ' Not daring to entruſt the trials of treaſon 
to juries, who, being choſen indifferently from among the people, would have 
been little favourable to the Commonwealth, and would have formed their verdi& 
upon the antient laws, they eluded that noble inſtitution, by which the govern - 
ment of this iſland has ever been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. They had ſeen evidently | 
in the trial of Lilburn what they could expect from juries. This man, the moſt 
turbulent, but the moſt upright and courageous of human kind, was tried for a 


tranſgreſſion of the new ſtatute of treaſons : But tho' he was plainly guilty, he 


was acquitted, to the infinite joy of the people. Weſtminſter Hall, nay the whole 
city, rang with ſhouts and acclamations. Never did any eſtabliſhed power receive 
ſo ſtrong a declaration of its uſurpation and invalidity ; and from no other inſtitu - 


® Heathe's Chronicle, p. 3o1. + Whitelocke, p. 523 = Scobel, p. 181. 
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tion, de e de eee e this magnanimous cp 
Taar ok mii not wif ths 100 de e to ede which ſo much 
leſſened their authority, the Parliament erected a high court of juſtice, who were 
to receive indictments from the council of ſtate. This court was compoſed en · 
tirely of men, devoted to the ruling party, without name or character, determined 
to ſacrifice every thing to their own ſafety or ambition. Colonel Euſebius An- 
drews, and colonel Walter Slingſby were tried by this court for conſpiracies, and 
condemned to death. They were Royaliſts, and refuſed to plead before ſo illegal a 
juriſdiction. Love, Gibbons, and other preſbyterlans, having entered into a 
plot againſt the Republic, were alſo tried and executed. The earl of Derby, Sir 
Timothy Fetherſtone, Bemboe, being taken priſoners aſter the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, were put to death by ſentence of a court martial: A method of proceed- 
ing deciaved unlawful by that very petition of right, for which a+ former parlia- 57 
enen papa men. mt Arms > ins oy" bad er. 
torted from che King. W as 1 n e 41 ry 
Exckrrio their principles ef oleration, eee by which the 148. 
licans regulated eccleſiaſtical affairs, no more prognoſticated any durable ſettlement, 
than thoſe by which they conducted their civil concerns. The preſbyterian model 
of congregations, claſſes, and aſſemblies was not allowed to be finiſhed: Tt ſeemed ' 
even the attention of many leaders in the Parliament 'to'admit of no eſtabliſhed” 
church, and to leave every one, without any guidance of the magiſtrate, to em- 
brace whatever ſe& and to ſupport whatever clergy were moſt agreeable to him. It 
was not perceived, that by this policy the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit mult of neceſſity, from 
a concurrence of the emulation and intereſted views of the ecclefiaſticy, be raiſed i to 
ſuch a height as to elude all the tyes of civil and moral duty. 5 4 
Tut Parliament went ſo far as to make ſome approaches, in one province, to 
their independant model. Almoſt all the clergy of Wales being ejected as ma- 
| lignants, itinerant preachers with a ſmall ſalary were ſettled, not above four or 
| five in each county and theſe, being furniſhed with horſes at the public charge. 
hurried from place to place, and carried, as they expreſſed themſelves, the glad 
ridings of the goſpel ®. They were all of them men of the loweſt birth and edu · 
cation, who had deſerted mechanical trades, in order to follow this new profeſ- 
ſion: And in this particular, as well ain their winding life, they 22 o 
be more truly apoſtolical. at 8 C200 JE: RAY ? 
Tus Republicans, both by the turn uche diſpoſition, and by the nature of 
the inſtruments, which they employed, were better qualified for aa of force and 
; * 
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vigour 
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late wars and bloodſhed and the wow ner faAtions, Ge power of — had never, 
in any period, been ſo formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as: at this time it 
appeared in the hands of the Commonwealth. A numerous army ſer ved equally 
to retain every one, in implieite ſubiection to eſtabliſhed authority, and to ſttike a 
terror into foreign nations. The power of peace and war was: lodged. in the ſame 
hands with that of impoſing taxes : and no differenes of views, among the ſeve- 
ral members of the legiſlature, could any longer be apprehended; Fhe preſent 
impoſitions. tho? much ſuperior to what had ever formerly been experienced; were 
in reality very moderate, and what a nation, fo opulent, enuld eafily bear. The 
military genius of the people, by the civil conteſts; had been rouzrd from its. 
former lethargy z and excellent oſſicers were formed, in every branch of ſervice. 

The confuſſon into which all things had been throun, had given opportunity 
to men of low ſtations to break thro their obſcurity, and to raiſe themſelves 
by. their courage to commands. which they were well. quali ſrd ta exereiſe, but to 
which their birth could never have entitled them. And while ſo great pomer was: 
lodged i in ſuch active bend, no wonder nee in all its en · 
terprizes. 

Bi. Ax , be af heroic courage-and;8 generomn, diſpoluian, NO RESET 
who had defended Lyme and Taunton with;ſuch. unſhaken/obſtinacy againſt the 
King, was made an admiral; and tho he bad hitherto been) accuſtomed only to 
land ſervice, into which too he had not entered till paſt fiſty years of age, he ſoon 

_ raiſed.the naval glory of the nation to a higher piteh than it had ever attained in 
any former period. A fleet was committed to him, and he received orders to pur- 
fue. Prince Rupert, to whom the King had given the command of that ſquadron, 
which had deſerted to him, Rupert ton ſhelter in Rinſale; and eſcaping thence, 
fled towards the coaſt of Portugal. Blake purſued, and chaced him into the Ta- 
gus where he intended to attack that Prince. / But the King of Portugal, moved 
by the favour, Which, throughout all Europe, attended the royal cauſe, refuſed 
Blake admittance, and aided Prince Rupert in Making his eſeape. To be revenged 
of this partiality, the Engliſh admiral made prize of twenty Portugueſe ſhips richly. 
laden, and threatened ſtill farther vengeance. The King of Portugal, dreading. 
fo dangerous a foe to his new. acquired dominion, and ſenſible of the unequal con- 

teſt, in which he was engaged, made all poflible ſubmiſſions to the haughty Re- 
public, and was at laſt admitted to negotiate the renewal of his alliance with Eng- 
land. Prince Rupert, having loſt a great part of his ſquadron, on the coaſt of Spain, 
made ſail towards the Weſt-Iadies, His brother, Prince Maurice, was there ſhip- 
wrecked in a hurricane. Every where, this . ſubſiſted by Ptivateering, ſome- 

| | a 3 . times 
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— ſometimes on Spaniſh veſſels. And Rupert at laſt returned to 
ae mhane eee eee ee e nee. 

_ ALL the ſettlements in Ameriea, except New England, which had been planted 
_— by the Puritans, / adhered to the royal party, even after the ſettlement of 


the Republic : and Sir George Ayſcue was ſent with a ſquadron to reduce them to 


obedience. Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia were ſoon ſubdued. Barbadoes, com- 


rere eee ee dale fore reliflance bat was = laſt | 


obliged to ſubmit. 5 

Wirn equal caſe wav Jetty, Guerneſey; Seilly, and thie Ile of Mai bio 
under ſubjection to the Republic ; and the ſea, which had been much infeſted by 
privateers from theſe Iflands, was rendered entirely ſafe to the Engliſh commerce. 
The Counteſs of Derby defended the Iſle of Man; and with great reluQance 
yielded to the neceſſity of ſurrendering to the enemy. This: lady, a daughter of 
the illuſtrious houſe of Trimoũille in France, had, during the civil wart, diiplayed 
————— Wannen Latham-Houſe againſt the pavtia- 


kingtoms and in ot der renden dominion, who ſubinittes ro virion 
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 Inzrany and Scotland were wes Abel 100 * Weiden 
Ireton the new deputy of Ireland, commanding a numerous army of 30, ooo 
men, proſecuted the work of ſubduing the revolted Triſhz and he defeated them 
in many rencountets; which, tho' in themſelves of no great moment, proved fatal 
to their declining cauſe. He puniſhed without merey all the prifoners who 
had any hand in the maſſicres. Sir Phelim Oneale, among the reſt, was, ſome 
time afterwards, brought to the gibbet, and ſuffered an ignominious death, which 
he had ſo well merited by his inhuman cruelties. Limetic, a conſiderable _ 
ſill remained in the hands of the Triſh; and Ireton, after a vigorous ſiege, made 
him(elf.-maſter of it. He was here infected with the plague, and ſhortly after 
died i à very memorable perſonage, much celebrated for his vigilance, induſtry, 


* When theearl of Derby was alive, he had been ſummoned by Ireton to ſorre uder tb Ile of Man 
and he return'd this ſpirited and memorable anſwer. * I received your letter with indignation, and 
« with ſcorn return you this anſwer ; that T-cannot but wonder wherice you ſhould gather any hopes, 
chat 1 ſhould prove like you,” treactierons to my ſovereign ; ſince you cannot be igriorant of my for- 
mer aRtings in his late Majefty's ſervice, from which principles of loyalty I am no whit departed. 1 
« ſcorn your proffers z I diſdain your favour ; I abhor your treaſon; and am ſo far from delivering up 

* this iſland to your advantage, that I ſhall keep it to the utmoſt of my power to your deſtrution. 
Take this for your final anfwer, and forbear any farther ſolicitations : for if you trouble me with 
„any more meſſages of this nature, I will burn the paper, ard hang vp the bearer. This is the im- 
„ mutable reſolution; and ſhall be the undoubted practice of him, who seem it his chicſeſt glory 
# to be Bis Myjelly's mot loyal nnd obefient fabjeds, DERBY.” 
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capacity, even for the ſtrict execution of juſtice in that unlimited command, 
which he poſſeſſed in Ireland. He was obſerved to be inflexible in all his pur- 
poſes; andi it was believed by many, that he was animated with a ſincere and paſ- 


fioonate love for liberty, and never could have been induced, by any motive, to 


ſubmit to the ſmalleſt appearance of regal government. Cromwel appeared to be 


much affected by his death; and the Republicans, who repoſed great confidence 
in him, were ingonſoleable. To ſhow their regard for his merit and lervices, they 


beſtowed an eſtate of two thouſand pounds a year on his family, and honoured him 
with a magnificent uneral at the public charge. Tho the cſtabliſhed goverament 
was but the mere ſhadow of a Commonwealth, yet was it beginni g by proper 
arts to encourage that public ſpirit, Allez Bo other ſpecies of, cial _— is ever 
ARS rn, ant jo t d b wits aye 

Tux command of che army i in eee Aude 
T he civil government of the iſland was entruſted to commiſſioners: Ludlow con- 


tiaued to puſh the advantages againſt the Iriſh; and every where obtained an eaſy | 
victory. That unhappy people, diſguſted; with the King on account of thoſe vio- 


lent declarations againſt them and their religion, which had been extorted by the 
Scots, applied to the King of Spain, to the duke of Lorraine; and found aſ- 


ſiſtance no where. Clagricarde, unable to reſiſt the prevailing power, made ſub- 


miſſions-to the Parliament, and retired into England, where he ſoon. after died. 
He was a ſteady catholic z but a man much reſpected by all parties. 


Tux ſucceſſes, which attended Monk in Scotland. were no leſs deciGve. * 00 | 
able general laid ſiege to Stirling caſtle z and tho” it was well provided for defence, 
it was ſoon ſurrendered. to him. He there became maſter of all the records of the | 
kingdom and he ſent them to England. The earl of Leven, the earl of Craw- 
ford, lord Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having met near Perth, in order to; con» 
cert means for raiſing a new army, were ſuddenly ſet upon by colonel Alured, 
and moſt of them taken priſoners. Sir Philip Muſgrave, | with ſome Scots, being 
engaged at Dumfries in a like enterprize, met with the ſame fate. Dundee was a 
town well fortified, ſupplied with a good garriſon under Lumiſden, and full of all 
the rich furniture, the plate and money of the kingdom, which had been ſent 
thither as to a place of ſafety. Monk appeared before it; and having. made, a 
breach gave a general aſſault. He carried the town; and following the example 
and inſtructions of Cromwel, put the whole inhabitants to the ſword, in order 


to ſtrike a general terror into the kingdom. Warned by this example, Aber- 
deen, St. Andrews, Inverneſs, and other towns and forts, of their own accord, 


yielded to the enemy. Argyle made his ſubmiſſions to the Engliſh Common- 
wealth; and excepting a few Royaliſts, who remained ſome time in the moun- 
A 5 C 4 Fe r 4 . | 
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abs * lord Balcarras, and general Middleton, that 
kingdom, which had hitherto, thro? all ages, by means of its fituation, poverty, 
and valour, maintained its independance, was reduced to a total ſubjeRtion. * 
Tu Engliſh Parliament ſent Sir Harry Vane, St. John, and other commiſ- 
ſioners, to ſettle Scotland. Theſe men, who poſſeſſed little of the real ſpirit of 


.C 1 
hoy. 


liberty, knew how to maintain all the appearances of it ; and they required the | 


voluntary conſent of all the counties and towns of this conquered kingdom, be- 
fore they would unite them into the ſame Commonwealth with England. The 
clergy proteſted ; becauſe, they ſaid, this incorporation would draw. along with 
it a ſubordination of the church to the ſtate in the things of Chriſt . Engliſh 
judges, joined to ſome Scots, were appointed to determine all cauſes ; juſtice was 
ſtrictly executed; order and peace maintained; and the Scots being freed from 
the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics, were not much diffatisfied with the preſent go- 
vernment T. The prudent conduct of Monk, a man who poſſeſſed a good ca- 


pacity for the arts both of peace i ene pageant omar 


_ er e PROS. 8 


Br the total reduQion and e of Aid Ane Wee the Parliament 
had leiſure to look abroad, and to exert their vigour in foreign enterprizes, The 
Dutch were the firſt who felt the weight of their arms, | 
Duane the life of Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange, the States had main · 

tained an exact neutrali by in the civil wars of England, and had never interpoſed, 


| * Whitlocke, p. 496. | 4 5-3-6 | 
4: It had been an uſual policy of „ 8 eee 
mille who acted as a ſpy upon his maſter, and gave them intelligence of the moſt private tranſac. 
tions and diſcourſes of the family. A fiznal inſtance of prieſt'y tyranny, and the ſubjection of the 
nob.lity! They even obliged' : he ſervants to give intelligence againſt their maſters. Whulocke⸗ 
p. 502. The ſame author, p. $512, tells the following tory. The ſynod meeting at Perth, and 


1682, 
Dutch war. 


citing the miniſters and people, who had expreſſed a diſlike of their heavenly government, the men 


being out of the way, their wives reſolved to anſwer for them. And on the day of appearance, 120 
women with good clubs in their hands came and befieged the church, where the reverend miniſters - 


fat. They ſent one of their number to treat with the females, and he threatening excommunication, 


they baſted him for his labour, kept him priſoner, and ſent a party of 60, who rovred the reſt of the 
clergy, bruiſed their bodies ſorely, took all their baggage and 12 norſes. One of the miniſters, af- 
ter a mile's running, taking all creatures ſor his foes, meeting with a ſoldier fel: on his knees, who 
knowing nothing of the matter, aſked the blackcoat what he meant. The female conquerors, hav. 
Ing laid hold on the ſynod clerk, beat him till he forſwore his office. Thirteen mini ers rallied 
about four miles from the place, and voted that this village ſhould never more have a ſynod in its 
but be accurſed ; and that cho in the years 1638 and 39, "om —__ n 
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1. except by their good. offices, between the gontending parties. When William, 


who had married an Engliſh. Princeſs, ſucceeded to his father's commands and au- 
_ thority +, the States, both before and after the execution of the late King, were 
accuſed of taking ſteps more favourable to the royal cauſe, and of betraying a a 
great prejudice againſt the cauſe of the Parliament. It was long before the envoy 
of the Engliſh Commonwealth could obtain an audience of the States-General, The 
murderers of Doriſlaus were gt purſued with ſuch vigour as the Parliament ex- 
pected. And much regard had been paid the King, and many good offices per- 
formed to him, both by the public and by men of all ranks, in the United Provinces. 
Arz the degth of William, prince of Orange t, which was attended with 
the depreſſion of his party and the triumph af the Republicans, the Parliament 
thought, that the time was now come of cementing a cloſer confederacy with the 
United Provinces. St. Joho, lord chief juſtice, who-was ſcat aver to the Hague, 
had entertained the idea of forming a kind of coalition between the two Repub» 
lics, which, would have rendered their intereſts. totally inſeparable ; but fearing 
that ſo extraordinary a project would not be reliſhed, be. contented himſelf with 
dropping ſome hints of it, and openly went no farther than to propoſe a ſtrict de- 
fenſiye alliance between England and the States, ſuch as has now, for near ſeventy 
years, taken place between theſe friendly powers. But the States, who were 
unwilling to form a nearer confederacy with a government, whole meaſures were 
ſo obnoxious, and . whoſe ſituation ſeemed ſo precarious, offered only to renew 
the former alliances with England. And the haughty St. John, diſguſted with 
this refuſal, as well as incenſed at many affronts, which had been offered him 
with impunity, by the retainers of the Palatine and Orange families, and indeed 
by the populace in general, returned into England, and endeavoured to excite a 
quarrel between the ewo Republics. | a : | 
Tux movements of great ſtates are often directed by as lender ſprings as thoſe 
of individuals. Tho' war with ſo conſiderable a naval power as the Dutch, who 
were in peace with all their other neighbours, might ſeem dangerous to the yet 
unſettled Commonwealth, there were ſeveral motives, which at this time induced 
the Engliſh Parliament to embrace hoſtile meaſures. Many of the members 
thought, that a foreign war would ſerve as a pretence for continuing the ſame 
Parliament, and delaying the new model of a repreſentative, with which the na- 
tion had ſo long been flattered. Others hoped, that the war would furniſh a rea- 


ſon for maintaining, ſome time longer, that numerous mercenary army, which 


+ In 1647. - ; 3 In Oober 17, 1650, 
e Thurloe, vol. I, p. 182, _ . 2h 1 
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ans [ry wack omplained of ® On the other hand, ſome; who dreaded the in- 
creaſing power of Cromwel, expected, that the great expence of naval armaments 
would prove a motive for diminiſhing the military eftabliſhmenet. To divert the 
attention of tue public from domeſtic quarrels towards foreign tranſactions, ſeem- 
ed; in the preſent difpofition of mens minds, to be good policy. The ſuperior 
power of the Engliſn Commonwealth; together with the advanitages of firuarion,” 
promiſed it ſuceeſd; and the parliamentary leaders hoped to gain many rich prizes 
from the Dutch; to diftreſs and fink their fwuriſhing commerce, and by victories 
to throw a luſtre on their effabliftiment, ich was ſo new and unpopular. Alt 
theſe views, enforced by the violent ſpirit of St. John, who had a great influence 
over Crom wel, determined the Parliament tõ change che propoſed ne 
furious war againſt the United Provinces. 


To cover theſe hoſtile intentions, the Parliament, under pretence of providing 
for the intereſts of commerce, embraced ſuch meaſures as, they knew, would give 
diſguſt ro the States. They framed the famous act of navigation, which prohi- 
bited alf nations to import into England in their bottoms, any commodity which 
was not the growth and manufacture of their own country. By this law, tho* 
the terms, in which ir was conceived, were general, the Dutch were principally hurt; 
becauſe their country produces ſeœẽC commodities, and they ſubſiſt chiefly by being 
the general carriers and factors of the world. Letters of reprizal were granted to 
ſeveral merchants, who complained'of injuries, which, as they pretended, they 
had received from the States; and above eighty Ditch ſhips fell into their hands 
and were made prize of. The cruelties practiſed on the Engliſh at Amboyoa, 
which were certainly enormous; but which ſeemed*ts be buried in oblivion by a 


= thirty years Nlence, were again made the grounds of complaint. And the allow- 


ing the murderers of Doriflaus to eſcape, and the conniving at the inſults'rs which” 
St. John had been expoſed, were repreſented as ſymptoms of an unfriendly, if not 
a hoſtile, diſpoſition in the States. 

Tur States, alarmed at all theſe ſteps, ſent over orders to their ambaſſadors to 
endeavour the rene wal of the treaty of alliance, which had been broke off by the 
abrupt departure of St. John. Not to be unprepared, they equipped a fleet of a” 
hundred and fifty ſall, and took care, by their miniſters at London, to inform 
the council of ſtate of that armament. This intelligence, inftead of ſtriking ter- 
ror into the Engliſh Republic, was conſidered as a menace, and farther confirmed” 
the Parliament in their hoſtile reſolutions. The minds of men, in both ſlates, 
were every day more and more irritared againſt each other and it was not long 
before theſe malignant humovurs broke forth into action. | 

We are told in the liſe of Sir Horry Vane, that that famous republican oppoſed the Dutch war, 
and that it was the military gentlemen chicfly who ſupported that meaſure. T 

| N ROMP, 
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Chap. I. U Trowp,! an admiral of great renown, received from the States the command of 
| . a fleet of forty-two ſail, in order to protect the Dutch navigation againſt the pri- 
vateets of the Engliſh. He was forced by ſtreſs of weather, as he alledged, to 
take ſhelter in the road of Dover, where he met with Blake, who commanded an 
Engliſh fleet much inferior in number. Who was the aggreſſor in the action, 
which enſued between theſe two admirals, both of them men of ſuch prompt and 
fiery diſpoſitions, it is not eaſy to determine; ſince each of them ſent to his own - 
ſtate a relation totally oppoſite in all its circumſtances to that of the other, and. yet 
ſupported by the teſtimony of every captain in his fleet. Blake pretended, that, 
haying given a ſignal to the Dutch admiral to ſtrike, , Tromp, inſtead of comply- 
ing, fired a broad-ſide at him. Tromp aſſerted, that he was preparing to ſtrike, , 
and that the Engliſh admiral, nevertheleſs, began hoſtilities. It is certain, that 
the admiralty of Holland, who are diſtinct from the council of ſtate, had. given 
Tromp no orders to ſtrike, but had left him to his own diſcretion with regard to 
that vain, but much conteſted ceremonial. They ſeemed willing to introduce the 
claim of an equality with the new Commonwealth, and to interpret the former re- 
ſpect, which they had ever paid the Engliſh flag, as a deference due only to the 
Monarchy. This circumſtance forms a ſtrong preſumption againſt the narrative 
of the Dutch admiral. The whole Orange party, it muſt be remarked, to which 
Tromp was ſuſpected to adhere, were deſirous of a war with England. f 
'BLaxe, tho! his ſquadron conſiſted only of fifteen veſſels, reinforced, after . 
battle began, by eight under captain Bourne, maintained the fight with great bravery 
for five hours, and ſunk one ſhip of the enemy and took another. Night parted the 
combatants, and the Dutch fleet retired towards the coaſt of Holland. The po- 
pulace of London were enraged, and would have inſulted the Dutch ambaſ. 
ſadors, who lived at Chelſea, had not the council of State ſent * to Pres T 
them. | 
Wazn the States heard of this ation, of which the fatal conſequences were eaſily 
foreſeen, they were in the utmoſt conſternation. They immediately diſpatched 
Paw, penſionary of Holland, as their ambaſſador extraordinary to London, and 
_ ordered him to lay before the Parliament the narrative which Tromp had ſent of the 
late rencounter. . They entreated them, by all the bands of their common religion, 
and common liberties, not to precipitate themſelves into hoſtile meaſures, bur to 
| 7 appoint commiſſioners, who ſhould examine every circumſtance of the action, and 
| „„ clear up the truth, which lay in obſcurity. And they pretended, that they had 
8 | given no orders to their admiral to offer any violence to the Engliſh, but would 
ſeverely puniſh him, if they found, upon enquiry, that he had been guilty of an 
action which they ſo much enen. The i imperious Parliament would hearken 
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to nook dfitheſs: reaſous.or remonſtrances. Elated with the numerous — Chap. L. 
which they had obtained over their domeſtic enemies, they thought, that every 1032. 
thing muſt yield to their fortunate arms; and they gladly ſeized the opportunity, 
which they ſought, of making war upon the States. They demanded, that, with- 
out any farther delay or enquiry, reparation ſhould be made for all the damages, 
which the Engliſh had ſuſtained, And when this demand was not complied witz, 
ws diſpatched orders for commencing war againſt the United Province. | 
Bax failed northwards with a numerous fleet, and fell upon the herring buſſes, 
which were eſcorted by twelve men of war. All theſe he either took or diſperſed. 
Tromp followed him with a fleet of above a hundred ſail, When theſe two admi- 
rals' were within' ſight of each other, and preparing for battle, a furious ſtorm at- 
| tacked them. Blake took ſhelter in the Engliſh harbours, The Dutch fleet was | 
diſperſed and received great damage. _ > 
Sin Groot Arscus, tho' he commanded only forty tips according to the 16 of An 
- Engliſh accounts, engaged near Plymouth che famous de Ruiter, who had under Bal. 
| him fifty ſhips of war, with thirty merchant-men, The Dutch ſhips were in- 
deed of inferior force to the Engliſh. De Ruiter, the only admiral in Europe, 
who has attained a renown equal. to that of the greateſt general, defended 
| himſelf ſo well, that Ayſcue gained no advantage over him. Night parted them 
in the greateſt heat of the action. De Ruiter next day failed off with his 
convoy. K been ſo ſhattered in the fight, that they were not able 
ro purſue. _ 
NEA the coaſt of Ken, Blake, ſeconded by 8 1 Re met the Dutch ge- | 
fleet, nearly equal in number, commanded by de Witte and de Ruiter. A battle *® 
was fought much to the diſadvantage of the Dutch. Their rear-admiral was boarded 
and taken. Two other veſſels were ſunk and one blown up. The Dutch fleet 
next day made fail towards Holland. 


Taz Engliſh were- not ſo ſucceſsful in the Mediterrancan. Van Galen with * . 
much ſuperior force attacked captain Badily, and defeated him. He bought, | 
however, his victory with the Joſs of his life, «., 
Sz A-FIGHTS are ſeldom ſo deciſive as to diſable the vanquiſhed from making head 29th of No. 
in a lictle time againſt the viRtors.. Tromp, ſeconded by de Ruiter, met near the weben 
_ Goodwins, with Blake, whoſe fleet . ls to the Dutch, but who was reſolved 
not to decline the combat. A furious battle commenced, where the admirals on 
| both ſides, as well as the inferior officers and ſeamen, exerted extraordinary bravery. 
la this action, the Dutch had the advantage. Blake himſelf was wounded. The 
Garland and Bonaventure were taken. Two ſhips were burned and one ſunk; and 


| 9 After this victory. 
Vor VII. G Tromp 
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ebay. I. Tramp: in a bravado fixed a bragm ta Pn ax if he were cue w 
1678. fmeep the ſea entirely of all Englics veſſels. | | 


„ Gunar preparations were made in England, Dn eas 
A gallant fleet of eighty: fail was fired. out. Blake commanded, and Dean under 
19th of Fe- him, together with Monk, who had been ſent for from Scotland. When the Eng- 
bruary. Jiſh lay off Portland, they deſferied near break of day the Duteh fleet of ſevemy-ſix 
| velizls, ſailing up the Channel, along with a convoy af zoo merchant-men, who 
had received orders to. wait at the Ifle of Rhe, till the fleet ſhould arrive to eſcort 
them. Tromp and de Ruiter commanded the Dutch. This battle was. the moſt fn- 
rious which had yet been fought, between. theſe warlike and rival nations. Three 
days was the battle continued uith the utmoſt rage and abſtinacy z and Blake, who 
was victor, gained not more honour than Tromp, who was vanquiſhed. The Dutch 
admiral mae a ſkilful retreat, and. ſaved all the merchant ſhips, except thirty. 
He loſt however eleven ſhips of war, had 2000 men lain, and near 1500. taken 
"priſoners, The Engliſh, tho” many of their ſhips were extremely ſhattered, had bur 
one ſunk, Their ſlain were not much, inferior in number to thoſe of the enemy. 
AL theſe ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were chiefly owing to the ſuperior ſize of 
their veſſels ; an advantage which all the ſkill and bravery of the Dutch admirals 
could. not compenſate. By means of ſhip-money, an impoſition which had beeri 
ſo much complained of, god in ſome reſpecta with reaſon, the late King had put 
the navy into a ficuation, which it had never attained in any former reign; and he 
ventured to build ſhips of a ſize, which was then unuſual. But the misfortunes, 
which the Dutch met with in battle, were ſmall in compariſon of thoſe, which 
their trade ſuſtained from the Engliſh. Their whole commerce by the Channel was 
| cut of: Even that to the Bultic was much infeſted by the Engliſh privateers. Their 
fiſheries were totally ſuſpended. A great number of their ſhips, above 1600, had 
fallen into the enemies hands. And all this diſtreſs they ſuffered, not for any na 
tional intereſt or neceſſity; but from vain points of honour and perſonal reſentments, 
of which it was difficult to give a ſatisfactory account to the public. They reſolved 
therefore to gratify the pride of the Parliament, and to make ſome advances to- 
words a peace. Their reception, however, was not favourable; and it was not 
without pleaſure, that they learned the diſſolution of that haughty afſembly by the 
violence of Cromwel; an event from which they expected a e er ; 
to their affairs. | 
Tut zealous Republicans in the Parliament bad not been the chief or firſt promo- | 
ters of the war; but when it was once entered upon, they endeavoured to draw from 
nn advantage. On all occaſions, a ak bead CN” | 
| ro 
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ro the army, and celebrated the glory and ſucceſſes of their naval armaments. Clap. I. 
They inſiſted on the intolerable expence to which the nation was ſubjefted, and 1653: 
_ urged the neceſſity of diminiſhing it by a reduction of their land forces. 8 
had ordered ſome regiments to ſerve on board the fleet in the quality of marines: nent. 
And Cromwel, by the whole train of their proceedings, evidently ſaw, that they 
had entertained a jealouſy of his power and ambition, and were reſolved to bring 
him to a ſubordination under der amhority. * "Without 1 mn 1; ces re- 
ag ore ee r 1 
| . wax ite rh evo of this quiz man, . | 
he be at of fraud and diſſimulation, he judged it ſuperfluous to employ 
any diſguiſe in conducting chat bold enterprize. He ſummoned a general council 
of officers ; and immediately found, that they were diſpoſed to receive whatever im- 
preſſions he was pleaſed to give them. Moſt of them were his creatures, had owed 
their advancement to his favour, and relied entirely upon him for their future pre- 
ferment. The breach being already made, between the militaty and civil powers, 
when the late King was ſeized at Holmby z the general officers regarded the Par- 
liament as at once their creature and their rival; and thought that they themſelves 
were entitled to ſhare among them thoſe offices and riches, of which i its members 
| had fo long kept poſſeſſion. Harriſon, Rich, Overton, and a few others, who 
| ſome principle, were guided by notions ſo extravagant, that they were 
eafily deluded into meaſures the moſt violent and moſt criminal. And the whole 
army had already been guilty of ſuch illegal and. atrocious aQtions, that they 
could entertain no farther ſcruples with regard to 8 . which _—_ 
_ ferve their ſelfiſh or fanatical purpoſes | 
CCC eee eee 4. 
Parliament. After complaining of the atrears, which were due to the army, they 
there defired the Parliament to remember how many years they had ſat, and 
vhat profeſſions they had formerly made of their intentions to new model the 
repreſentative, and eſtabliſh ſucceſſive Parliaments, who might bear that burthen 
of national affairs, from which they themſelves would gladly, after ſo much 
danger and fatigue, be at laſt relieved. They confeſſed, that the Parliament 
had atchieved great enterprizes, and had ſurmounted mighty difficulties z yet 
was it an injury, they ſaid, to the reſt, of the, nation to be excluded from bear- 
ing any part in the ſervice of their country. It was now full time for them to - 
give place to others; and they therefore deſired them, after ſettling a council, 
who might execute the laws during the interval, to ſummon a new Parliament, | 
and eſtabliſh VEIN EEE government, which they * 8 promiſed 
to the people. | 8 * 
2 | Tas 
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Chap, I. Tux Parliament took this remonſtrance in very ill part, and made a ſurpaeply 
1653- to the council of officers. The officers inſiſted on their advice; and by mutual al- 
tercation and oppoſition, the breach became ſtill wider between the army and the 
20th of April, | Commonwealth. Cromwel, finding v matters ripe for his purpoſe, called a council 
of officers, in order to come to a determination with regard to the public ſettlement · 
As he had here many friends, ſo had he alſo ſome opponents. Harriſon having 
aſſured the council, that the General ſought only to pave the way for the govern- 
ment of Jeſus and his ſaints, Major Streater briſkly replied, that Jeſus ought 
then to come quickly: For if he delayed it till after Chriſtmas, he would come 
too late; he would find. his place occupied. While the officers were in debate, 
colonel Ingoldſby informs Cromwel, that the Parliament were fitting, and had 
come to a reſolution not to diſſolve themſelves, but to fill up the houſe by new 
elections; and were at that very. time engaged in deliberations with regard to 
this expedient. Cromwel in a rage immediately haſtens to the houſe, and car- 
ries a body of 300 ſoldiers along with him. Some of them he placed at the 
door, ſome in the lobby, ſome on the ſtairs, He firſt addreſſed himſelf to his 
friend St. John, and told him, that, he had come with a purpoſe of doing what 
grieved him to the very ſoul, and what he had earneſtly with tears prayed the 
Lord not to impoſe upon him: But there was a neceſſity, in order to the glory ef 
God and good of the nation. He fat down for ſome time, and heard the debates: - 
He beckoned Harriſon, and told him, that he now judged the Parliament ripe for 
2 diſſolution. Sir,” ſaid Harriſon, © the work is very great and dangerous; I 
« defire you ſeriouſly to conſider, before you engage in it,” © You ſay well, 
replied the General; and thereupon ſat ftill about a quarter of an hour. When 
the queſtion was ready to be put, he ſaid again to Harriſon, . This is the time: I 
«.muſt do it. And ſuddenly ſtarting up, he loaded the Parliament with the vileſt 
reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the public. 
Then ſtamping with his foot, which was the ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, For 
« ſhame,” ſaid he to the Parliament, get you gone: Give place to honeſter 


| LE «+ men; to thoſe who will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You . no longer 


FT « a Parliament: I tell you, you are no longer a Parliament. The Lord has done 
\ « with you: He has choſen other inſtruments for carrying on his work.“ Sir 
Harry Vane exclaiming againſt this procedure, he cried with a loud voice, O! 

« Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” 

Taking hold of Martin by the cloke, . Thou art a whoremaſter,” ſaid he. To 
another, Thou art an adulterer. To a third, Thou art a drunkard anda 

« glutton;” And thou an extortioner,” to a fourth. He commanded a ſoldier to 

ſeize the mace. *©* What ſhall we do with this ann Here take it away. Itis 
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* you, ſaid he addreſſing himſelf to the Houſe, ** that have forced me upon Chap. 1. 


« this. I have ſought the Lord, night and day, that he would rather ſlay me 
« than put me upon this work.” Having commanded the ſoldiers to clear the 
hall, be himſelf went out the laſt; 2 be locked, departed 
to his lodgings in Whitehall. 
Iss this furious manner, which ſo well 3 We did Crom - 
vel, without the leaſt oppoſition, or even murmur, annihilate that famous aſſem - 
bly, which had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, and with aſtoniſh- 
ment at its crimes, and whoſe commencement was not more ardently deſired by 
| the people than was its final diſſolution. All parties now reaped ſucceſſively the 
diſmal pleaſure of ſeeing the injuries, which they had ſuffered, revenged on their 
enemies; and that too by the ſame arts, which had been practiſed againſt them. 
The King had ſtretched his prerogative beyond its juſt bounds; and aided by the 
church, had well nigh put an end to all the liberties and privileges of the nation. 
The Preſbyterians checked the progreſs of the court and clergy, and excited, by 
cant and hypocriſy, the populace firſt to tumults, then to war, againſt the King, 


1653. 


the Peers, and all the Royaliſts. No ſooner bad they reached. the pinnacle of = 


grandeur, than the Independants, under the appearance of till greater ſanctity, 
inſtigated the army againſt them, and reduced them to ſubjection. The Inde- 
pendants, amidſt their empty dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were op- 


preſſed by the rebellion of their own ſervants, and found themſelves at once ex» 


poſed to the infults of power and hatred of the people. By recent, as well as 
all antient example, it was become evident, that illegal. violence, with whatever 
pretences it may be covered, and whatever object it may purſue, muſt inevitably 
end at laſt in the arbitrary and deſpotic government of a fingle perſon. | 
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16:3. \CYEIVER CROMWEL, in whoſe hands the diffolution of the Parlia- 
Cromwel's ment had left the whole power, civil and military, of three kingdoms, 
— birth and pri-xas born at Huntingdon, the laft year of the former century, of a very good fa- 
willy tho“ he himſelf, being the ſon of a fecond brother, ipherited but a ſmall eſtate 

from his father. In the courſe of his education he had been ſeot to the univerſity , 
but his genius was found little fitted for the calm and elegant occupations of learning; 
and he made fmall proficiency in his ſtudies. He even threw himſelf into a very 
diflotute and diforderly couvle of Ie ; and he conſumed, in gaming, drinking, de- 

| bauchery, and country riots, the more early years of his youth, and dilfipated part of 
his patrimony. All of a ſudden, the ſpirit of reformation ſeized him; he married, 
affected a grave und compoſed behaviour, entered into all the zeal and rigour of the 
puritanical party, and offered to reſtore to every one whatever ſums he had formerly 
gained by gaming. The ſame vehemence of temper, which had tranſported him 
into the extremes of pleaſure, now diſtinguiſhed his religious habits. His houſe was 
© the reſort of all the zealous clergy of the party ; and his hoſpitality, as well as his 
liberalities to the ſilenced and deprived miniſters, proved as chargeable as his former 
debaucheries. Tho he had acquired a tolerable fortune by a maternal uncle, he 
found his affairs ſo injured by his expences, that he was obliged to take a farm at St. 
"My Ives, and apply himſelf, for ſome years, to agriculture as a profeſſon. But this 
expedient ſerved rather to involve him in farther debts and difficulties. The long 
Prayers which he ſaid to his family in the morning, and again in the afternoon, 
Fonſumed his own time and that of his ploughmen ; and he reſerved no lei- 
zute for the care of his temporal affairs. His active mind, ſuperior to the low 
occupations, to which he was condemned, preyed upon itſelf ; and he indylged his 

| . a | imagination 


* 


knagiaation in viſions, illuminations, revelations x e eee 
hypocondriacal temper, to which he was ever ſubject. Urged by his wants and 
his devotions, he had formed a party with Hambden, his near kinſman, who 
was preſſed only by the latter motive, to tranſport himſelf into New England, 
now become the retreat of. the more zealous among the puritanical party; and ie 
| was an order of council, which obliged them to diſembark and remain in Eng- 
land. The cart of Bedford, who poſſeſſed a large eſtate in the Fen Country, 
near the iſle of Ely, having undertaken to drain theſe moraſſes, was obliged to 


apply to the King and by the powers of the prerogative, he got commiſſioners 


appointed, who conducted that work, and divided the new acquired land among. 
the ſeveral. proprietors.. He met with oppolition from many, among whom 
Cromwel diſtinguiſhed himſelſ : and this was the firſt public opportunity, which 
en en een eee enen his character. 
© Fro accident and intrigue, he was choſen by the town of Cambridge member 
of the long Parliamens. His domeſtic affairs were then in great diſorder; and 
| he ſeemed not to poſſeſi any talents, which could qualify him 10 rife in that public 
ſphere, into which he was now at laſt entered. His perſon was ungraceful, his 
dreſs ſlovenly, his voice untuneable, his elocution homely, tedious, obſcure, and 
embarraſſed, The fervour of his ſpirit frequently prompted him to riſe in the 
| houſe; but he was not heard with attention: His name, ſor above two years, is 
not to be found oftener than twice in any committee; and thoſe committees, inte 
which he was admitted, were choſen for affairs, which would more intereſt the 
_ zealots.than the men of buſineſs. In compariſon of the eloquent fpeakers and fine 
gentlemen of the houſe, he was entirely overlooked z and his friend Hambden 
alone was acquainted. with the depth of his genius,” und foretold, ron 
war ſhoukieales, he would foot ve renner ant Qs. | $334 
Cao himſelf ſeems to have been conſcious where his — Ky 3 wt 
partly frons that motive, partly from the uncontroleable fury of bh Are he al- 
ways joined tliat party, which puſhed every thing to extremity againſt the King. 
He was very active for the famous remonſtrance, which was the ſignal for all the 
enſuing commotions z and when, after # long debate, it was carried by a ſmall 
majority, he told lord Falkland, that, if the queſtion had been loſt; be was re- 
ſolved next day to have converted into ready money the remains of his fortune, 
and immediately to have left the kingdom. Nor was this reſolution, he ſaid, pe- 
culiar to himſelf: Many others of his party he knew to be equally determined. 
Hz was no leſs than forty- three years of age, when he firſt embraced the mili- 
tary profeſſion ; and by force of genius, without any maſter, he ſoon became an. 
23 c 
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8 mander. He raiſed a troop of horſe, fixed his quarters in Cambridge, exerted 
1653. 


great ſeverity towards that univerſity, which zealouſiy adhered to the royal party; 


and ſhowed himſelf a man who would go all lengths in favour of that cauſe, which 


he had eſpouſed. + He would not allow his ſoldiers to perplex their heads with 
thoſe ſubtilties of fighting by the King's authority againſt his 'perſon, and of 
obeying his [Majeſty's orders ſignified by both houſes of Parliament: He plainly 
told them, that, if he met the King in battle, he would fire a piſtol in his face as 
readily as againſt any other man. His troop of horſe he ſoon augmented to a re- 
giment, and he firſt inſtituted that diſcipline and inſpired that ſpirit, which rendered 
the parliamentary armies in the end victorious: © '** Tour troops,” ſaid he to 
Hambden, according to his own account, are moſt of them old decayed 
, ſerving men and tapſters, and ſuch kind of fellows ; the King's forces are'com- 
«, poſed of gentlemen's younger ſons and perſons of good quality. And do yu 


e think, that the mean ſpirits of ſuch baſe and low fellows. as ours will ever 


% be able to encounter gentlemen, that have honour and courage, and reſolution in 


them ? Lou muſt get men of ſpirit ¶ and take it not ill that I ſay, of a ſpirit, 


« that is likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or elſe I am ſure you will ſtill be 


4 


beaten, as you have hitherto been, in every rencounter.” He did as he pro- 
. poſed. He inliſted freeholders and farmers ſons. He carefully invited into bis re- 


giment all the zealous fanatics throughout England. When collected in a body, 
their enthuſiaſtic ſpirit Kill; roſe to a higher pitch. Their colonel, from his on 


natural character, as much as from policy, was ſufficiently inclined to encreaſe the 


flame. He preached, he prayed; he fought, he puniſhed, he rewarded. © The 
wild enthuſiaſm, together with valour and diſcipline, ſtill propagated irſelf; and all 
men caſt their eyes on ſo pious and ſo ſucceſsful a leader. From low commands, 
he roſe with great rapidity to be really the firſt, tho in appearance only the ſe- 
cond, in the army. By fraud and violence, he ſoon rendered himſelf the firſt in 
the ſtate. In proportion to the encreaſe of his authority, his talents ſeemed al- 
ways to expand themſelves ; and he diſplayed every day new abilities, which had 
Jain dormant till the very emergence, by which they were called forth into action. 
All Europe ſtood aſtoniſhed to fee a nation, ſo turbulent and unruly, who, for 
ſome encroachments on their privileges, had dethroned and murdered an excellent 
Prince, deſcended from a long line of monarchs, now at laſt ſubdued and reduced 


| to ſlavery by one, who, a few years before, was no better than a private gentle- 


man, whoſe name was not known in the nation, and who was very little regarded 


even in that low ſphere, to which he had always been confined. 
| | ® Coolerence held gt Whicehall, | Ly 
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ſee, any Proſpec of juſtice gnd ſertlement, And they deemed it leſs ignomini- 


to ſubmit to a perſon of ſuch admirable talents and than to a few 
eat F 283 capacity | 


Tus Republicans being dethraned by Cromwel, vere the party whoſe reſent- 
went he had the greateſt reaſop. to apprehend... That party, beſides the indepen- 
dants, contained, two ſets of men, who are ſeemingiy of the moſt oppoſite prin- 
ciples, but who were then united by u ſimilirude of genius and of character. The 
lirſt and moſt numerous wene che Milleriarians or Fifty: Monarchy: men, who in- 
ſiſted, | that, dominion being founded. in grace, all diſtinction of magiſtracy muſt 
be aboliſhed, except what aroſe from piery and-halineſsz who expected ſuddenly 
the ſecond coming of Chriſt, upon earths, and who. (pretended, that the ſaints in 
the mean While, that ie, themſelves, were alone entitled ta govern. + The ſecond 
were the Deiſts, who had no.other object than political liberty, wbodenied entirely 
the truth of revelation, and inſinuated, that all the various ſes, ſo heated againſt 
each other, were alike founded in folly and in error. Men of fuch daring geniuſes 
were not contented with the eſtabliſlied forms of «civil government”; but 


challenged a degree of freedom. beyond what! they-expeRed- ever to enjoy under 
any Monarchy., Martin, Challoner, Harrington, Sidney, amen 


vere eſteemed the heads of this ſmall. eiae io ob dif bans ts yl eons 


Tux Deiſts were perfeQly hated by Cromwel, becauſe be had 60 ble of en! 
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they had: never before, in any of 'their-devout exereiſes, enjoyed ſo much 'of the 


| holy. ſpirit as was then commusiceted to them. Their beats were no doubt; dilsted 
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be dap ahe. pawer of | Chriſt, having thro* ſo much blood. and ſp, mach wigl za hes been upon 
this nationg. he makes this one.of theigreate} mercies, next: 'taibizown ſon, 10 have ** people | 

called to dhe fuprome; authority,» God hath dis · ſon, und Math owned you; and: bath made 
'* you to own bas. '1 confeſs, I neverdooked ve ſeen ſuch a day: I did inor” I ſuppoſe at this 

paſſage he cried'; 'Forhe,was very'much Sven tg weeping, and could-at anytime ſhed abundance of 
tears, The reſt of the ſpecch may be ſeen among d Milton's State Papers, page 106. It is very curi- 
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ment; but tho e and even 1 — 1 — they met wick a Te} bad 
"reception from thoſe who pretended ro 3 ſanRity fo moch ſuperior. The Hoftanders 
"were regarded as worldly minded men, Intent Cuy od eommefce and nduſtry; 
whom It Was fitting ene ſaints mould firſt eradicate, ere they undertock ther 
great work, to Whith'thty believed thetmſelves deftined'by providerice;” of ſubdu- 
ing 88 Kade che man of fin, and extending o the üttermoſt bounds of the 
earth 'the kingdom of the Redeemer . The ambaſſadors, finding them | 
Protetibed. not 1 bor of Chriſt,” remaved in atoniſbmene 
and knew nor Which was oft to be adiniced,” rhe implacable ſpirit or egregious 
folly of thele recended faints. Pl aich Tem 160 Wü 95 i ien to 359905 
_  Crouwst began to be "albamed of his legiſlature. 117 he ever Had any other 
deſign in furnmoning ſo prepoſterous an afſembly beyond amuſing the populace and 
| "the army; he hack intended tö alarm che clergy and lawyers; and he bad fo. far 
x " hcteeded di te make them Are Yay öther governitient, which might ſecure their 
| "profeſſions; iow brought in danger by theſe deſperate fanatics; ' Oromwel himſelf 
was diddatizfied, that the Parliament, tho' they had received all their authority from 
dim, began to pretend poer from the Lord , and to inſiſt already on their divine 
rer "He hal enen neee an wan dran perſons encirely Ge- 
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hmmm Edward, 
Anthony, William, which they regarded as heatheniſp, into others more ſanQtified and godly : Even 
1 _ the New Teſtament names, James, Andrew, John, Peter, were not held in ſuck regard as thoſe bor- 
, © 20wed from the Old Teltament, Hezekiab, Habbakul, Jochun, Zerobubel. Sometimes, à Whole 
| |, godly ſentence was adopted gi wa Here are the names of & jary lila to be encloſed in the 


e | | 

Accepted, Trevor of Northam.” WEE 2d Return, Spelman of Watling 

4  Redeemed, Compton of Battle. de Faithful, Joiner of Britling. & 

© *  Fajnt not, Hewit of Heathfield. | | Bly Debate, Roberts of the ſame, | 

Make peace, Heaton of Hare. Fi che good Fight of Falch, White of Emer. 

" | God Reward, Smart of Fiveburſt | . ee Fowler of Bait Hadley. - | . 

1 „eee Hops for, Nending of the ſama. 
Forth, Adams of Warbleton... - „ Harding of Lewes. _ 
Called, Lower of the ſame. | Weep not, Billing of the ſame. 

ill Sin, Pimple of Witham. | Meek, Brower of Okeham. 

| See Brome's Travels into Englund, p. 279 · x 


« Crommwel, ſays an anonymous author of thoſe times, 
dach beat up his drums clean thro the Old Teſtament. You may learn the genealogy of our Sa- 


« cio dy the names of ble regimens e e ere e 
« St. Matthew.” | oy 
een Alſo Stubbs, p. 9% 98. 
t Tube, vol, I. p. 393 
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them, that the ſitting of this Parliament any longer would be of no ſervice to the 
nation. They haſlened therefore, to Cromwel, along with Rouſe, Wee Ke 12th of De- 
and by a formal deed or alignment, reſigned back into his hands that ſupreme au- nber. 
thority, which they had ſo lately received from him. General Harriſon and about 
twenty more remained in the houſe ;, and that they might prevent the reign of the 
ſaints from coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, and 
began to draw up proteſts, C 
e, He aſked them what they did there ? We are ſeeking the 
„ ſaid they. Then you may go elſewhere,” replied be: For to 
V certain knowledge, he has not been here theſe ſeveral years.” _ 
| d T Mole ewes which 
ende l che nation; Cranial thonght the t>-lndbign nat fneys Ber kn Gains 
not to have had any concerted plan in all theſe alterations. Lambert, his crea- 
ture, who, under the appearance of obſequiouſneſs to him, | indulged a moſt un- 
1 Ddoonded ambition, prof oed in u council of officers to adopt another ſcheme! of 
government, and to temper the liberty of a Commonwealth, by the authority of a 
- Gingle perſon, who ſhould be known by the appellation of Protector. ; Without Cromvel 
delay, he prepared what was called the Inſtrument of Government, containing tor. ps 
ide plan of this new legiſlature ; and as it was ſuppoſed to be agreeable to the ge- 
neral, it was immediately voted by the council of officers... Cromwel was de: 
F e a 
So little were theſe men endowed with the ſpirit of legiſlation, that they con- 
- feſſed or rather boaſted, that they had employed only four days in drawing this 
- Inſtrument, by which the whole government of the three kingdoms, was pretend- 
| Je eo be regulared.and adjuited, for all focereding generations. There appears no- 
- difficuley; in believing them : when it is conſidered how crude and undigeſted a 
- ſyſtem. of civil polity they endeavoured to eſtabliſh. The. chief articles of the 
- Inſtrument are theſe : A council was appointed, which was not to exceed 
one, nor be leſs than thirteen perſons. Theſe were to enjoy their office during * 
„ or good behaviours and in caſe of vacancy, the remaining members named three, 
; of whom the Protector choſe one. The Protector was appointed the ſupreme ma- 
+ giſtrate of the Commonwealth: In his name was all juſtice adminiſtered ; from 
dim were all magiſtracy and all honours derived z. he had the power of pardoning 
. all crimes, excepting murder and treaſon ; to him the benefit of all forfeitures de- 
volved. The right of peace, war, and alliance, reſted in him ; but in theſe parti- 
culars he was to a, entirely by the advice and with the conſens, of his council. 
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Chap. If, The Power of the ſword was veſted in the Protector, pointiy with tho Puke 
beet ment, While it was fitting, or with the eouncil of ſtate in the intervals. He was 
-= "  bbliged to fummon a Parliament every three years, and allom them to ſit five 
months, without adjournment, prorogation, or diſſolution. The bills, -which 
they enacted, were to be preſented to che Proteor for his conſent; but if within 
twenty days, it was not obtained, they were to paſs into laws by the authorit7 
alone of the Parliament A Randing army for Britain and Ireland was eſtabliſhed, 
df 20,000 foot and 16,00 horſe; and funds were aſſigned for their ſupport. 
"Theſe were not to be dirninifhed without conſent of che Protector; and in this 
article alone he affumed a negative, During the intetvals of Parliament, che Pro- 
tector and couricil had the power of enatting laws, which were valid till the firſt 
| | meeting of Parliament. The chancellor, treaſurer, admiral,-chief governors. of 
| | Ireland and Scotland, and the chief juſtices of both the benches muſt be choſen 
| with the approbstion of Parliament; and in thejntervals, with the approbatian of 
| the council, to be afterwards ratified by Parliament. The Protector enjoyed his 
| N office during life ; and on his denth, the place was immediately to be ſupplied 


ch 
ons 


by rhe council, This was the inftrament of government enacted by the council 

bo of officers, und folemnly Fworn to by Oliver Crommel. Tbe council of ſtate 

| © »-» Hired By he Laſtrument were fifteen ; men entirely devoted to the Protector, 
oo. and not ikely, by reaſon of the oppoſition among — in party: e 
| | | "pteg, ever to combine againſt him. | 
| Cromwrr. (aid, chat he accepred the dignity of Protector, en ene 
HY ecrxert the duty of a conſtable, and preſerve peace in che nation. Affairs indeed 
| were brought [hee paſs, by the furious animoſities of the ſeveral factions, that 
( tte 'elttetifive authority and even arbitrary power of ſome firſt magiſtrate was 
betome a heceflary" evil, in order to keep the people from relapſing into blood 

und cnfuHDn¹. The Independants were too ſmall a party ever to vſtabliſh a popu- 
ler government, or entruſt the nation, where they had fo little intereſt, withitheifree 
(chbice of its own repreſeritatives. The Preſby terians had adopted the violent max- 
ims f perſecution 3 incompatible at all times wich the peace of ſociety, much 
more with the wild Zeal ef thoſe numerous ſects, which prevailed among the 
People. The Royaliſts were ſo much enraged by the injuries, which they had ſuf- 
fered, that che other prevailing parties would never ſubmit to them, ho, they 
aq knew, were enabled, merely by the execution of the amient laws, to talte ſuoh ſe- 
vere. revenge upon them. Had Cromwel been guilty of nd crime but this tem- 


 potaty vſurpation, the plea « of necelnty and public good, which he ge, * 
3 de iltowed. in every view, a very reaſonable excuſe for his conduẽt. 


1 | | | Dun 
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A heroine Perky the military force wasexerred wick the utmoſt vigor, 
condu@, and tinanimity ; and never did the kingdom appear more formidable to 
all foreign nations. The Engliſn fleet, confiſting of an 2 fail; and com- 


1 — by Monk end Dean, and vsder them by Pen and Lauſon, met; near che 


N The tw O republics were not inflamed by any national antipathy, and 
their intereſts very little interfered: Tet few battles have been fought with more 
fierce and obſtinate courage than were thoſe many naval combars, which occurred 
during this ſhort, but violent war. The deſire of remaining ſole lords of che ocean 
animated theſe ſtates to an honourable emulation #gainſt each other. After-a' bat- 
tle of two days, i in the firſt of which Dean was killed, the Duteh, inferior in the 
fire of their thips, were obliged, with great loſs, to retire into their harbours. 
Blake, towards the end of the fight, joined his countrymen with 18 fall. The 
Bygliſ fleet 1 7 — of Holland; a TY the cammorce 
of that republic. Reba 923 iin 25.4 mpg" no RH =I 
Tur ambaſſadors, Whom we Dusch had font into England, ee 
| pence; But 2s they could obtain no eeſſatĩon of hoſtilities, the ltates, unmilling to 
ſuffer any longer the tofs and diſgraee of being biochaded by their enemy, made the 
urmoſt efforts to recover their injured honour. Never on any occaſion did 

and vigor of that ſtite appear in a more conſpicuous light. In ae ecke, 
they had repaired ant manned their fleet ĩ and they equipped ſome ſhipg,of a, larger 
Gees than any which they had higherto/ſet to ſea. · Iromꝑ iſſued out, 7 
again to fight the victors. end to die rather than ta qiald the outeſt. He cet wich 

the enemy. commanded by Monk: ad both. fide liately a 
combat. Tromp gnllantiy animering ; his mon- wich hie ſword drawn, yas 


alous and diſtracted ſcenes, 'which the civil govern- 1 


8, Wich the Dutch fleet, equally numerous, and commanded-by 3d of Jane. | 


thro* the heart with a muſquet ball. This event alone decided the hatte in 2 r 


t the Engin. Tho? neat thirty; njps: ol. be Dutch were ſunk. and taker, 
little regarded this loſs compared ih chat of their brave admit. 


8 


Ma anwnl the negotiations of peace were continually: advapding. The 
. mates ovenrhelmed with the ecpencrt of the war, : terrified vy their loſles, aud 
mortiſiec by their defeata . were inßnitely deſirous of an.accommeadacion. wih an 
enemy whom they found, by erperence, to be too powerful for them. IT be 
King having ſhown a deſire to ſerve on boarti their fleet : tho”. they expreſſed their 
ſenſe of the honour intended them, they declined an offer, vbich might enſlame the 


quarrel with the Engliſ Commonwealth. The great obſtacle ta the peace was 


found not to be any ammoſity in the Engliſh: but / on theicontrary, dre ο 
9 FF of a 


2 coalition 


* . 7 


arch 
ations 
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n coalition with the United Proyinces; a total conjunction of government, — 


intereſta, and councils. This project appeared ſo wild to the States General, that 
they wondered any man of ſenſe could ever entertain it; and they refuſed to enter 


15th April. into conferences. with regard to a propoſal, which could ſerve only to delay any 
Peace with practicable ſcheme of accommodation. The peace was at laſt ſigned by Cromwel, 
Holland. no inveſted with the dignity of Protector; and it proves ſufficiently, that the war 


had been very impolitic, ſince after the moſt ſignal victories, no terms more ad- 
vantageous could be obtained. A defenſive league was made between the two 
republic. They: agreed, each of them, to baniſh the enemies of the other; thoſe 
concerned in the maſſacre of Amboyna were to be puniſhed, if any remained alive; 
the honour of the flag was yielded to the Engliſh; cighty five thouſand pounds 


were ſtipulated to be paid by the Dutch Eaſt India company for loſſes, which the 


Engliſh company had ſuſtained ; and the iſland ann 


ptomiſed to be yielded to the latter. . | 
_ + CxomweL,; jealous of the connexions os Wen Family and Kat 


Orange, inſiſted on a ſeparate article ; that neither the young Prince nor any of 
his family ſhould ever be inveſted with the dignity of Stadholder. The province 

of Holland, ſtrongly prejudiced againſt that office, which they cſteemed dangerous 
to liberty, ſecretly ratified; this article. The Protector, knowing that the other 
3 WW 
le Dick ws; being Beate, und this yedee eee een e 
Cromwel's adminiſtration. ' An act of juſtice, which he exerciſed at home, gave 


likewiſe ſatisfaction to the people ; tho? the regularity of it may perhaps appear 


ſomewhat doubtful. Don Pantaleon Sa, brother tq the Portugueſe ambaſſador, and 


..: Joined with him in the ſame commiſſion , fancying himſelf inſuſted in London, 


came into the Exchange, armed and attended with ſeveral-eWVants. By miſtake, 
he fell upon a gentleman whom he took for the perſen that had given him the 
offence, and having butchered him with many wounds, he and all his accomplices 
took ſhelter in the houſe of the Portugueſe ambaſſador, who had connived at this 
baſe enterprize+. The populace ſurrounded the houſe, and threatened to ſet it on fire. 


Crom wel ſent a guard, who ſeized all the criminals. They were brought to trial: 


And notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ambaſſador, who pleaded the privilege of 


his office, Don Pantaleon was executed onTower-hill. The laws of nations were here 


plainly violated : But the crime committed by the Portugueſe gentleman was to 
the laſt degree atrocious ; and the vigorous chaſtiſement of it, ſuiting ſo well the 
apps rant ee pee: p ar pyſete el nh | 
PPM 41 © Tharloe, aa of well + . Vol. L p. 616. ene 
among 


* 
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——_—_——_— The ſituation of Portugal obliged that court to acquieſee ; "Te 

„F 5 
which was to the Engliſh commerce. 

| erm act. 3 eyerity, but neceſſary. in his ſituation, was, at the very ſame 
time, exerciſed by rhe Protector, in the capital puniſhment of Gerard and Vowel, 

two Royaliſta, who were accuſed of conſpiring againſt his liſe. He had erected 
a high court of juſtice for their trial 3 an infringement of the antient Jaws, which 
at this time was become familiar, but one to which no cuſtom or precedent could 

| reconcile the nation. Juries were found altogether unmanageable. The reſt- 
leſs Lilburn, for new. offences, had been brought to a new trial; and had been ac- 
quitted with new triumph and exulcation. If no other method of conviction bad. 
been deviſed during this illegal and unpopular. | a Mt, all its enemies were 
aſſured of entire i impunity, _ 


' Tax Puder had occaſion to obſerve the prejudices, entertained. againſt hn grSger: 
governmeat, by the diſpoſition of the Parliament, which he ſummoned on the . 
third of September, that day of the year, on which he gained bis two great view 
tories of Nunbar and Worceſter, and which he always regarded as fortunate for 
- tum It muſt he confelled, that, if we, are left to gather Cromwel's intentions 
from his inſtrument of gavernment, it is ſuch a- motley piece, that we cannot 
eaſily comjecture, whether he ſeriouſiy meant. to eſtabliſh. a tyranny or a republic. 
On the one hand, a firſt magiſtrate, in ſo. extenſive a government, ſeemed requl- 
ite boch for the dignity and tranquillity of the ſtate z and the authority, which he 
aſſumed as. Protector, was, in ſame reſpects, inferior to the-prerogatives, which 
the laws entruſted and ſtill entruſt to the King. On the other hand, the legillative 
power, which he reſerved to himſelf and council, together with ſo great an army, 
independant of the parliament, were bad progneſtics of his intention to ſubmit to 
a civil and legal conſtitution, But if this was not his intention, the method, in 
which he diſtributed and conducted the elections, being ſo favourable to liberty, 
form an inconſiſtency which is not eaſily accounted for. He deprived of their 
= right of election all the ſmall burroughs, places much expoſed to influence and 
corruption, Of 400 members, which repreſcated England, 270 werechoſen by the 
counties. The reſt were elected by London and the more conſiderable corpora- 
tions. The lower populace too, ſo eaſily guided or deceived, were excluded from 
the elections: An eſtate of 200 paunds value was requiſite to entitle any one to a 
vote. The elections of this Parliament were conducted with perſect freedom ; and, 
excepting that ſuch of the Royaliſts as had borne: arms agaiaſt the Parliament and £ 
all their ſons were excluded, a more fair repreſentation of the people could not be | 


deſired nor expected. Thirty members were returned from Scotland: as many 
from Ireland. 
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odious to every party than that of any other party, yet was it enti 
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Tu Protector ſeems to have been diſappointed, hen he found; that all theſe 


precautions, which were probably nothing but covers to his ambition Had not pro- 
Cured him the confidence of the public. Tho* Cromwel's'adminiftfation was leſs 


mn oy rely ;cceptable to 
none of them. The Royaliſts had been inſtructed by the King to remain quiet, 
and to cover themſelves under the appearance of Republicans ;/ and they found in 
this latter faction ſuch inveterate hatred againſt the Prote&or, thät they could Hot 
wiſh for more zealous adverſaries to his authority. It was maintained by them, 
that the pretence of liberty and popular election was but a new artifice of this grand 
deceiver, in order to lay aſleep the deluded nation, and give himſelf leizure to rivet 
their chains more ſecurely upon them': Thar'in the inftrument of government he 
openly declared his intention of ſtill retaining the ſame mercenary army, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance he had ſubdued the antient, eſtabliſhed government, and who would with- 

leſs ſcruple obey him, in overturning, whenever he ſhould pleaſe to order them, that 


new N be himſelf had been pleaſed to model: That being ſenſible of 


the danget᷑ and uncertainty of all military government, he endeavoured to intermix 
ſome appearance, and but an appearance, of civil adminiſtration, and to ballance 


the army by a ſeeming conſent of the people: That the abſurd trial, which he had 
made of a Parliament, elected by himſelf, appointed perpetually to ele their ſuc- 


ceſſors, plainly proved, that he aimed at nothing but temporary expedients, was 


totally averſe to a free republican government, and poſſeſſed not that mature and 


deliberate reflection, which could qualify him to act the part of a legiſlator * That 


his imperious character, which had betrayed itſelf in ſo many incidents, would 


never ſeriouſly ſubmit to legal limitations ; nor would the very image of popular 


government be longer upheld than while it was conformable to his arbitrary will 
and pleaſure: And that the beſt policy was to oblige him to take off the maſk at 
once; and either fubmit entirely to that Parliament which he had ſummoned,” or 
by totally rejecting . its authority, leaving himſelf no reſource but his ſeditious and 
enthuſiaſtic army. EF, = FFT 
Is proſecution of thefe views, the Parliament, having heard the Protector 
ſpeech three hours Jong *, and having choſen Lenthal for their ſpeaker, imme- 


diately entered into a diſcuſſion of the pretended inſtrument of government, and of 


that authority, which Cromwel, under the title of Protector, had aſſumed over the 


nation. The greateſt liberty was uſed in arraigning this new dignity ; and even the 


perſonal character and conduct of Cromwel eſcaped not altogether without cenſure, 
The utmoſt, which could be obtained by the officers and by the court party, for ſo 


they were called, was, to protract the debate, by arguments and long ſpeeches, and 


„ Thurloe, vol. ii. p. $98. En TOE 


voice, to which, en neee ef ann he confeſſed himſelf 
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prevent the deeifion of a queſtion, which, they were. ſenſible,” would be carried Chap. it. 
againſt them by a great majority. The Protector, ſurpriſed and enraged at this 165. 
refractory ſpirit in the Parliament, which however he had ſo much reaſon to expect, 
ſent for: them to the Painted Chamber, and with an air of great authority inveighed 
againſt their conduct. He told them, that nothing could be more abſurd than 
for them to diſpute his title; ſince the ſame inſtrument of government, which 
made chem a Parliament, had inveſted; him with the Protectorſhip; that ſome 
points in the ne conſtitution were ſuppoſed to be fundamentals, and were not- 
on any pretence, to be altered or diſputed 3 that among theſe were the govern- 
ment of the nation by one perſon and a Parliament, their joint authority over the 
army and militia, the ſucceſſion, of new Parliaments, and liberty of conſcience: 
and that, with regard to theſe particulars, there was releryed to him à negative 


nowiſe intitled. Bc e eee 
4 eee eee RE a Gone. which, had he 
foreſeen the ſpirit: of the houſe; he would with much better grace have required at 
their firſt mecting . He obliged the members to ſign a recognition of his autho- 
rity, and an engagement not to propoſe or conſent to any alteration of the govern- 
medt; as it was ſettled in one ſingle perſon and. a Parliament; and he placed 
guards at the door of the houſe, who allowed none but ſubſcribers to enter. Moſt 
of the members, after ſome heſitation, ſubmitred to this condition; but retained the 
ſame refractory ſpirit, which they had diſcovered: in their firſt debates. The in- 
ſtrument of government was taken in pieces, and examined, one article aſter ano - 
ther, with the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy: Very free topics were advanced with the 
general approbation of the houſe : And during the whole courſe of their tranſac- 
tions, they neither ſent up one law to the Protector, nor took any notice of him. 
Being informed, that conſpiracies were entered into between the members and 
ſome malecontent officers of the army; he haſtened to. a diffolution of ſo danger- 
ous an aſſembly. By the inſtrument of government, to which he had ſworn, no 
Parliament could be diſſolved, till it had ſate five months; but Cromwel pretend- 
ed, that a month contained only twenty-eight days, according to the method of 
computation, praiſed in paying the fleet and army. The full time, therefore, ac- 4 of 1 | 
cording to this reckoning, being elapſed ; the Parliament was ordered to attend nury 
the Protector, where he made them a tedious, confuſed, angry harangue, and 
_ diſmiſſed them. Were we to judge of Cromwel's capacity by this, and in- 
deed by all his other compoſitions, we ſhould. be apt to entertain no very fa- 
vourable idea of, it. But ip the great variety of human __ there are On 


„ 2 Thurloe, vol. i. p. . 
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In ſurrection 
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* tho! they ſee their object clearly and diſtinctly in general yet, When they 
come to unfold its parts by diſcourſe. or writing, loſe that luminous conception, 
which they had before attained. All accounts agree in aſeribing to Cromwel a 
tireſome, dark, unintelligible elocution even when he had no intention to diſguiſe 
his meaning: Vet no man's actions were ever, e e, ene ag 
dents, more deciſive and judiciduus. G 


Tus electing a diſcontented Pekamcht ls af n 00s ue be bed mages | 


The angry and abrupt diſſolution of that Parliament is ſure alwysto encreaſe the 


general diſcontent. © The members of this aſſembly, returning to their counties, 
propagated that ſpirit of mutiny, which they had exerted in the houſe. Sir Harry 
Vane and the old Republicans, who maintained the indifoltuble- authority: of the 
long Parliament, encouraged the murmurs againſt the preſent uſurpation; tho they 
acted ſo cautiouſly as to give the Protector no handle againſt them. Wildman and 
ſome others of that party carried ſlill farther their conſpiracies againſt the Proree- 
tor's authority. The Royaliſts, obſerving this general al] will towards the eſta- 
bliſhment, could no longer be retained in ſubjection ; but fancied, that every one, 
who was diſſatisſied like them, had alſo embraced the ſame views and-inclinations, 


They did not conſider, that all the old parliamentary party, tho':many of them 


were diſpleaſed with Cromwel, who had diſpoſſeſſed them of their power, were ſtill 
more apprehenſive of any ſucceſs to the royal cauſe z, whence, beſides a certain pro- 
RA In per IS) they had ſo penny Tv anne 

In concert with the ten al bey be ab ep deen 
out England, and a day of general riſing appointed. Information of this deſign was 
conveyed to Cromwel. The Protector's adminiſtration was extremely vigilant, 
Thurloe, his ſeeretary, had ſpies every where. Manning, who had acceſs tb the 
King's family, kept a regular correſpondence with him. And'i it was not difficule 

to obtain intelligence of a confederacy, ſo generally diffuſed among a party, who 
valued themſelves more on zeal and courage, than on ſecrecy and ſobriety. Many 


of the Royaliſts were thrown into prifon, Others, on the approach of the day, were | 


terrified with the danger of the underraking, and remained at home. In one place 
alone the conſpiracy broke out into action. Penruddoc, Groves, Jones, and other 
gentlemen of the weft, entered Saliſbury with about 200 horſe ; at the very time 
when the ſheriff and judges were holding the afſizes. Thefe they made priſoners; 
and they proclaimed the king. Contrary to their expectations, they received no. 
acceſſion of force ; fo prevalent was the terror of the eſtabliſhed government. 


Having in vain wandered about for ſome time, they wenn totally diſcouraged : and 
„„ was able at laſt to ſuppteſa them. I he leaders of the conſpiracy, 


3 RT - being 
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| being: Glen priſonem, rer capitlly pala. The ret were fald for du. 255 


and tranſported to Barbadoes. 


en 
| cries e e e Sadie was a ſingular felicity gp the Pro» 
tector, who could not, without danger, have brought together any conſiderable 
body of his mütitoun army, in order tò ſuppteſs ĩt. The very inſurrettion itſeli 
he regarded as 4 fortunate event ; ſince it proved the reality of thoſe conſpiraciea, 
which: his enemles) on every occaſion, repreſented as mere fitions, invented to 
colour hit jeslout ' ſeverities. He reſolved to keep no longer any terins with the 
Royaliſts,' wh, d' they» were not perhaps the moſt implacable of lis enemies; 
werd thoſe whom be could oppreſa under the moſt plauſible pretences, and who 
met with leaſt counteuance and protection from his adherents. He iſſued an edict, 
with the wonſent of his council, for exafting the tenth penny from that whole 


party ; in order, u he pretended, to make them pay theexpences, to which theie 
mutinous diſpoſition continually expoſed: the public. Withbut regard to compo« 
ſiclons, -arricles of enpitulation, or acts of indemnity, all the Noyuliſto, however 
ſelves by great ſums of money; and many of them were reduced by theſe mulri- | 
plied diſaſters to extreme poverty. Whoever was known'tobe diſaffected, or ever 
yy under any ſuſpicion, tho ogg Mirae rang was expoſed 
to this en-. fr wagtet: A ; * 


c ltr 04 | 
tured) m'® eee, ——— ů = oomibadie T—d' 
ſodjecd whom they pleaſeiro decimation, to levy all che taxes impoſed by the Po- 
tector and his council, ond to imprifon any perſon who ſhould be expoſed to their 
jealouſy or ſuſpicion 3 nor was there any appeal from them but to the Protector 
himfelf and his council. Under colour of theſe powers, which were ſufficiently en- 
|  orbirant, the major-generals exerciſed an authority ſtill more arbitrary, and acted 
as if abſolute maſters of the property and perſon of every ſubject. All reaſonable 
men now concluded, that the very maſk of liberty was thrown afide, and thac 
the nation was for ever ſubjected to military and deſpotic government, exerciſed 
not in the legal manner of European nations, but fecording to the maxims of 
eaſtern tyranny. Not only the ſupreme magiſtrate owed his authority to illegal 
nme e eren An. g e 44 1a 
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State of Eu- 
rope. 


of flabery, and had delegated to bis inſtriet miniſters the fume lint oh- 
rity, which he himſelf had ſo violently aſſumed. LINES Hl: 023 * 


 A'covernuent, totally military and deſpotie, is ure; ay chetüms to fall 


into impotgnce and languor : But when it immediately ſueceeds a. legal conſtitu- 


tion, it may, at firſt, to foreiqu nations appear very vigorous aud active, and ex- 


ert with more unanimity that power, ſpirit, and richet, which had been acquired 


under a better form of government. It ſeems now proper, after ſo long an inter- 
val, to look abroad to the general ſtate of Eutope, and to conſider the meaſures, 
which England, at this time, embtaced in its negotiations with the neighbouring 
princes.” The moderate temper and unwarlike genius of the two laſt princes, the 
extreme difficulties; under which they laboured at home, and the great ſecurity | 
which they enjoyed from foreign enemies; had rendered them very negligent of 


the tranſactions of the continent; and England, during their. reigns, had _— 
a manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem of Europe. The bold and reſtleſs; ge- 

nius of the Protector led him to extend bis alliances and enterprixas to every cor- 
ner of Chriſtendom ; and partly from the aſcendant of his magnanimous ſpirit, 


partly from the ſituation of foreign kingdoms, the weight of England, even un- 
der its moſt legal and braveſt 1 was Ae ee felt Ig this. 
an and violent uſurpation. 4; He cee 1 £42 1H ble; 
A Ax of thirty years, d abr en tructive wh " kad Ivy 
in modern annals, was at laſt finiſhed in Germany ; and by the treaty of Weſtpha-' 
lia, were compoſed thoſe: fatal quarrels, which had been-extited-byithe Palatine's 
precipitant acceptance of the crown of Bohemia. The young Pilatine wat re- 
ſtored to a part of his dignities and of his dominions: The rights, privileges, 
and authority of the ſeveral members of the Germanic body were fixed and af- 


oertained: Sovereign Princes and free States were in ſome degree reduced to obe- 


dience under laws: And by the valour of the heroic Guſtavus, the entetprizes of 
the active Richelieu, the intrigues of the artful Mazarine, was in part effectuated, 
after an infinite expence of blood and treaſure, what had been expected and ok 
manded from the feeble efforts of the pacific Jonny fencindedeng hs wo 


plies of bis Jealous Parliaments. 1 i ins we 


' Swepen, which had acquired by conqueſt very ue dune inch — of ; 


Germany, was engaged in enterprizes, which promiſed her, from her ſucceſs and 
. valour, ſtill more extenſive acquiſitions on the ſide both of Poland and of Denmark. 


Charles the tenth, who had mounted the throne of that Kingdom after the volun- 
tary reſignation of Chriſtina, being ſtimulated by the fame of the great Guſtavus as 
well as by his own martial diſpoſition, carried his conquering arms to the ſouth of 
oy In 1648. , . 
the 
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as Bala and gained the celebrated victory of Warſaty, which had been obſti- 
nately conteſted during the ſpace of threc days. The Protector, at the time his 
alliance was courted by every power it Europe, atixiouſly: courted the alliance 
of Sweden; and he was fond of forming a confederacy” with a proteſtant power 
of ſuch renown;' even though it threatened the whole north with grp 


ſubjection- 8 n 104194 , ed - ab fante; 2 NL 


be! ion pf Put and Swe wur France bad 105 various 
ind complicated. "The emillaries « icheliev bad furniſhed fuel to the flame 
of rebellion when it firſt broke « out in SAR, 3 but after the e 
diffuſed ieſelf, the French court, obſerving the materials to, of themſelves ſuf- 
| Geiently. combuſtible, found it. unneceſſary any long to animate the Britiſh male- 
e o 48 0 15 OM fe 85 of "et fovereiz * TG? ger 5 Fa offered their 
thediation for Rong theſe inteſtine dern 3 and their ambaſſadors, from 
decency, pretended to act in concert with the eourt of Eügland, and to receive 
rections from a Prince, with whom their maſter was connected by ſo near an af- 
finicy.” Mean while, Richelieu died, and ſoon after him, the French King, Louis 
the thürtechth z leaving his fon an Infant four years old,” and his widow; Anne a 
Ruſtria, regent of che kingdom. Cardinal Mazarine ſuscceded Richelieu in the 
miniſtry; and the ſame general plan of adminiſtration, tho by men of ſuch op- 
poſite characters, was Mill continued in the French counecils. The eſtabliſhmenc 
of royal authority,” the reduction of the Auſtrian family, were purſued with 
and ſucceſs; and ever / Jear brought” an ücceſſion of force and grandeur to the 
French monarehy. Not only battles| were gained, towns and fortreſſes taken 3 
the genius tob of the nation ſeemed gradually to improve, and to compoſe irſelf 
to the ſpirit of dutiful obedience and of ſteddy enterpriæe. A Condé, a Turenne 
were" formed ; and the troops animated by their valour, and guided by their 
diſcipline, ed every day” a greater 'aſcendaiit oper the Spaniards, All of a 
ſudden, from ſome intrigues of the court, and ſome diſcontents in the courts of 
judicature, inteſtine commotions were excited; and every thing relapſed into con- 
fuſion. But theſe rebellions of the French; neither ennobled by the Jour 
liberty, nor diſgraced by the fanatical extravagancies, which 
Britiſh civil wars, were conducted with little "bloodſhed; and” made but che 
impreſſion on the minds of the people. Tho' ſeconded” by the fret of 
rad condudted by che heroic the  malecontenty, in u lietle time were 
either expelled or ſubdued ; and the . | 
in y with freſh vigor, to the acquiſition” of new G. 
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| Chap, n. Puz-Queta.of Englapd:and her dan, Chatiess dutiogthet>-commotions, paſtd 
. maſt of their time at Paris 1 and notwithſtanding their hear conpexinr: of. blood, 


received hut few civilidies, and fill leſs ſuppoer, from the French-court. Had the 
Queen regent been ever ſo much inglined-26 aſſiſt the Engliſh Prince, the diſorders 
af her own affairs, for a long time, would have rendered ſuch intentions abſolutely 
impracticable. The baniſhed Queen had a moderate penſion aſſigned her; but 
i wa ſo ill paid, and ber credit ren ſo low., that, one morning, ben the Car- 
inal de Retz waited en her, ſhe informed him, that her daughter, the Princeſs 
Hedrietta, was obliged to lie abed, for want of a fire to warm her. To ſuch a 


condition was reguced, in the midſt of Paris, a Queen of England, and daughter 
of Henry the fourth of France! 
I Kngliſh. Parliament, bowever, having aſſuwed the ſovereignty of the 
State, reſented the countenance, cold as it was, which the French court gave to 


the voforcunage Monarch, On pretencs of injuries, of which the Engliſh mer- 
Chant complained, they iflued letters of reprizal upon the French; and Blake 
went ſo far as to attack and ſeize a whole ſquadron ſhips, which were carrying 
lypplies to Dupkick, then cloſely belicged by the Spaniards, That town,. dilaps 

found it requiſite to change their meaſures. They treated Charles with ſuch af. 
lected indifference, that he thought it more decent to withdram, and to fave him- 
{elf che ſuame of being deſired, to leave the kingdom. He went firſt to Spaw, 
thence he retired to Cologne; where be lived. two years, an 4 ſmell perlen. 
about 6000 pounds a year, paid him by the French Monareb, and on ſome. con- 
wuibutions ſent him by his. friends in England. In the management of his family, 
de diſcovered, a diſpoſition. to. arder and | oecopamy 4 and his temper, cheerful, 
cargleſs, and ſociable, was more chan a ſufficient compenſation for that empire, 
of, which bis enemies had . bereaved him. Sir Edward Hyde, created lord;chags 
cellar, and che Marqueſs of Ormond, were his chief friends and confidents, - | 
 -.tbs the French miniſiry had thought it prudent to bend under the Engliſh Par- 
Yament, they deemed it ſtill more neceflary to pay deference to the Protector: 
when be aſſumned the reins of government. Cardinal Mazarine, by whom ell the 
French. council. were divefted, was arcful and vigilant, ſupple and patient, falls 
and intriguing : deſirous rather to prevail. by dexterity. than violence, and place | 
in bis honour: mare in the final ſucceſs of his meaſyres than: in the ſplendor 

and-magrenimity af the means which be employed. Cromwel, by his imperious 
eharaſter, rather. than by che advantage of his ſitustion, acquired an aſcendang 
over this man z and each propoſal made by the Protector, however unreaſanabie 
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zn bf and urged with whateyer Ice, e eas 
the politic and timid. cardinal. Bourdeaux was ſent oyer to England as miniſter ; 
and every circumſtance of reſpect was paid to the daring uſurper, who had em- 
brued his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, a prince ſo nearly related to the 
. crown of France. With indefatigable patience did Bourdeaux conduct this ne- 
7 N which Cromwel ſeemed entirely to neglect; and tho! privateers with 
| gliſh commiſſions, committed daily ravages on the French commerce, Ma- 
zarine was contented, in ee A pen iſſue, ſtill to ſubmit to theſe indig- 
nities | A p i 


T e court af Spain, ls — wich the unfortunate * family, and te- 


duced to greater diſtreſs than the French, monarchy, had been till more forward 
in their advances to the proſperous Parliament and Protector. Don Alonzo de 


Cardenas, the Spaniſh envoy, was the firſt public miniſter, who recognized the 


authority of the new Republic; and in return of this civility, Aſcham was ſent 


envoy into Spain by the Parliament. No ſooner. had this miniſter arrived in Ma- 
drid, than ſome of the baniſhed. Royaliſts, inflamed by that inveterate hatred, 
which animated the Engliſh factions, broke into his chamber, and murdered him 
rogether with his ſecretary. Immediately, they took ſanctuary i in the churches; 
and aſſiſted 97 8 the N favour, which every where attended the royal cauſe, 
were enabled, moſt of them, to make their eſcape. Only one of the crimi- 
nals 9 death; anc N nd ip. ER CO vith this ons 
ment. 1 Ny 


Spain, at 00 Gia,  alluilec every „ N 
and labouring under many internal diſorders, retaĩned nothing of her former 
grandeur, except the haughty pride of her councils, and the hatred and jealouſy 
of all her neighbours. . Portugal had revolted, and eſtabliſhed its monarchy 
in the houſe of Eraganza : Catalonia, complaining of violated privileges, had 


* 


delivered itſelf over to France: Naples was ſhook with popular convulſions ; The 


Low Countries were invaded with ſuperior forces, and ſeemed ready to change their 

maſter : The Spaniſh infantry, antiently ſo formidable, had been annihilated by 

Conde in the fields of Rocroy : And tho? the ſame Prince, baniſhed France, ſuſ- 

tained, by his activity and valour, the falling fortunes of Spain, he could only 

boſe to protract, not pr dent. the ruin, with which that monarchy was viſibly 
2 


AS 
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Hd Cromwel underſtood and regfiſed the intereſts of bis country, he would 


have ſupported the declining condition of Spain againſt the dangerous ambition of 


France, and preſerved that ballance of power, on which the greatneſs andfecurit) 

of England fo much depends. Had he ftudied only his own intereſts, he woul 

have maintained an exact neutrality between thoſe two great monarchies; nor 
would he ever have hazarded his ill acquired and unſettled power, by provoking | 
foreign enemies, who might lend affiſtance to domeſtic faction, and overturn his 
rottering throne. But his magnanimity undervalued” danger: His active diſpo- 
fition and avidity of extenfive glory, made him incapable of repoſe: And as the 

policy of men is continually warped by their temper, no ſooner was peace made 
with Holland, than he began to dee mere deg in ſhould _ wy - 
his victorious arms. 


Tus emenſive dominion and yet extreme weakneſs of Spain in tbe Welt Indies z 


the vigorous courage and great naval power of England ; were circumftances 
which, when compared, excited the ambition of the enterprizing Protector, and 


made him hope, that he might, by ſome gainful conqueſt, render for ever illuſ- 
trious that dominion, which he had aſſumed over his country. Should he fail of 
theſe durable acquiſitions, the Indian treaſures, which mult every year croſs the 
ocean to reach Spain, were, he thought, a ſure prey to the Engliſh navy, and 
would ſupport his military force, without laying new burthens on the diſcontented 
people. From France a vigorous reſiſtance muſt be expected: No plunder, no 
conqueſt could. be hoped for. The progreſs of his arms, even if attended with 
fucceſs, muſt there be flow and gradual ; and the advantages acquired, however 
real, would be leſs ſtriking to the ignorant multitude, whom it was his intereſt to 
allure. The royal family, ſs cloſely connected with the French Monarch, might 
receive great aſſiſtance from that neighbouring kingdom; and an army of French 
Proteſtants, landed in England, would be able, he dreaded, "vo unite the moſt 


oppoſite factions againſt the preſent uſurpation ®, 
Tarse motives of policy were probably ſeconded by his bigotted prejudi- 


ces as no human mind ever contained ſo ſtrange a mixture of ſagacity and ab- 


furdiry as that of this extraordinary perfonage. The Swediſh alliance, though 


much contrary to the intereſts of England, he had contracted merely from his zeal 


for Proteſtantiſm + z and Sweden being cloſely connected with France, he could. 


M See the account of the negociations with France and Spain by. Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 789. 
og. pct Mt e eee ee eee WAP Y PAY ſocks, 
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not hope to maintain that confederacy, in which he ſo much prided himſelf, ſhould 
a rupture enſue between England and this latter kingdom. The Hugonots, he 
expected, would meet with better treatment, while he engaged i in a cloſe union 
with their ſovereign T. And as the Spaniards were much more Papiſts than the 
French, were much more expoſed to the old puritanical hatred f, and had even 
erected the bloody tribunal of the inquiſition, whoſe rigors they had refuſed to mi- 
tigate, on Cromwel's ſollicitation F ; he hoped that a holy and meritorious war 
with ſuch idolaters could not fail of protection from heaven l. A preacher like- 
wiſe, inſpired, as was ſuppoſed, by a prophetic ſpirit, bid him go and proſper 3 
calling him @ fone. cut out of the mountains without hands, that ſhould break the pride 
_ of the Spaniard, ou dnvichrih, and make. ee als bead over the 
whole world r. 
AcrtvareD equally by thoſe bigoted, thoſe ko. and thoſe intereſted 
© motives, the Protector equipped two conſiderable ſquadrons z and while he was 
making theſe preparations, all the neighbouring nations, ignorant of his inten- 
— remained in ſuſpence, and looked with anxious expectation on what fide the 
ſtorm would diſcharge itſelf. One of the ſquadrons, conſiſting of thirty capital 
was ſent into the Mediterranean under Blake, whoſe fame was now ſpread 
over all Europe. No Engliſh fleet, except during the Croiſades, had ever before 
failed thoſe ſeas 3 and from one extremity to the other, there was no naval force, 


Chriſtian or Mahometan, able to reſiſt them. The Roman pontiff, v hoſe weak- 


nels and whoſe pride, equ ly. provoke attacks, dreaded invaſion from a power, 
which profeſſed the moſt inveterate enmity againſt him, and which ſo little regu- 

lated its moyements by the common motives of Intereft and prudence. Blake, 
_ caſting anchor before Leghorn, demanded and obtained of the Duke of Tuſcany 
ſatisfaction for ſome loſſes, which the Engliſh commerce had formerly ſuſtained from 
him. He next failed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to make peace, and to 
reſtrain his pyratical ſubjects from all farther violences on the Engliſh. He pre- 
ſented himſelf before Tunis, and having made the ſame demands, the Dey of 
that republic bade him look to the caſtles of Porto-Farino and Goletta, and do 
his utmoſt. Blake needed not to be rouzed by ſuch a bravado: He drew his 
ſhips cloſe up to the caſtles, and tore them in _—_ teces with his artillery, He ſent 
a numerous detachment of ſeamen in their long boats into the harbour, and 
burned every ſhip which lay there. This bold — which its very temerity, 


Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 759. | + 14. Ibid. t Id. Ibid, 
5 14, Ibid. Don Alonzo ſaid, that the indien trade and the inquiſition were his maſter's two eyes, 
and the Protedtor infilted upon the putting out both of them at once, _ 
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Chap. 11 perbaps, rendered ſafe, was executed with very lierle toſs, att fled 2 [ice pie 
I of the world with the renown of Engliſh valour. © 

Jamaica con- Thx other ſquadron was not equally ſucceſsful. It was commanded by Pep, and 

guered. carried on board 4000 men, under the command of Venables. About 3000 more 
joined them from Barbadoes and St. Chriſtophers. Both theſe officers were in- 
clined to the King's ſervice ; and it is pretended, that Cromwel was obliged to 
"hurry the ſoldiers on board, in order to prevent the execution of a conſpiracy, 
which-had been formed among them, in favour of the exiled family T. The in 
ſucceſs of this enterprize, may juſtly be aſcribed,” as much to the injudicious con- 
trivance of the' Protector, who planned it, as to the bad execution of the officers, 
by whom it was conducted. The * ſoldiers were the refuſe of the whole army": 
The forces inliſted in the Weſt-Indies were the moſt profligate of mankind: Pen 
and Venables were of very incompatible tempers : The troops were not furniſned 
with arms fit for ſuch an expedition: Their proviſions were very defective both in : 
quantity and quality: All hopes of pillage, the ' beſt incentive to valour amon 
fuch men, were refuſed the ſoldiers and ſeamen :* No directions nor intelligence 
were given to condutt the officers in their enterprize : And at the ſame time, t 
were tied down to follow the advice of nnen e neee | 
them in all their projects ꝓ. | | 


13th Harn. Ir was agreed by the admiral and general to attempt St. Dogge the only 
place of ſtreagth i in the iſland of Hiſpaniola., On the approach of the Engliſh, the 
Spaniards in a fright deſerted their houſes and fled into the woods. Contrary to 
the opinion of Venables, the ſoldiers were diſembarked without guides ten leagues 
diſtant from the town, They wandered four days thro” the woods withour pro- 
viſions, and what was ſtill more intolerable in that ſultry climate, without water. 
The Spaniards gathered courage, and attacked them. The Engliſh, diſcouraged 
with the bad conduct of their officers, and ſcarce alive from hunger, thirſt, and fa- 
tigue, had no ſpirit to reſiſt. A very inconſiderable number of the enemy. put. the 
whole army to rout, killed 600 of them, and chaced the reſt on board their veſſels, 
Tun Engliſh commanders, in order to atone, if poſſible, for this ungroſperous 
attempt, bent their courſe to Jamaica, which was ſurrendered to them without 
a blow. Pen and Venables returned to England, and were both. of them ſent to 
the Tower by the Protector, who, tho* commonly maſter of his fiery temper, 
was thrown } into a violent paſſion at this diſappointment. He Bad made a COn- 
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4veſt of much fester importance, chan he was himſelf, at that time aware of; 
yer was it much inferior to the vaſt projects which he had formed. He gave 
orders, however, to ſupport it by men and money; and that iſland has ever ſince 
remained in the hands: of ee ahi OE TR RR > 
= odds une of mn. | 


” Alon the a „ee which was a moſt unwarrantable viola- 
tion of treaty, arrived in. Europe, the Spaniards declared war againſt England, 
and ſeized all the ſhips. and goods of Engliſh: merchants, of which they could 
make themſelves maſters. The Spaniſh commerce,. ſo profitable to the nation, 
was cut off ; and near 1500 veſſels, it is computed , fell in a few years into 

the hands of the enemy. Blake, to whom Montague was now jgined in com- 


mand, after receiving. new orden, prepared himſelf for an againſt che | 


_ Spaniards. 

SaveRAL ſea afficers, Wien entertained ſcruples of codons with regard 
to the juſtice of the Spaniſh: war, threw up their commiſſions, and retired home . 

No command, they thought, of their . ſuperiors could juſtify a war, which 
was contrary to the principles of natural equity, and which the civil magi - 

ſtrate had no right 40 order. Individuals, they maintained, in reſigning to the 
public their natural liberty, could beſtow on it only what they themſelyes were 
poſſeſſed of, à right of performing. lawful actions, and could inveſt it with 


no authority of commandiag what is contrary to the decrees of heaven. Such 


maxims, tho”: they ſeem reaſonable, are perhaps too perfect for human nature, 
and muſt be regarded as one effect, tho' of the moſt innocent and even honour- 


able kind, of tha ſpirits, partly fanatical, partly republican, which predominated in 
England, 


n. 
1955s 


BLAKE. . forne time off Cadiz, in expectation of intercepting the Plate fleet, "DEN 


but was at laſt obliged, for want of water, to make fail. towards Portugal. Cap- 
tain Stayner, whom he had left on the coaſt with a ſquadron of ſeven veſſels, 
came in ſight of the galleons, and immediately ſer ſail to purſue them. The 
Spaniſh admiral ran his ſhip aſhore: Two others followed his example : The 


Engliſh took two ſhips valued at near two millions of pieces of eight. Two gal- — 


leons were ſet on fire; and the marqueſs of Bajadox, Viceroy of Peru, with. his 


wife and his. daughter, betrothed t> the young duke of Medina Celi, were de. 
ſtroyed in them. The Marguels himſelf might have eſcaped „ but ſeeing theſe 


| * Thurloe, Vol. iv. p- 135- World's Miſake in Oliver Od, in the Harl. Miſcel. Vol. 1 
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Chap. II. unfortunate women, aſtoniſhed with the danger, fall in a ſwoon- and periſh in the 


flames, he choſe rather to die with them than drag out a life; embittered with the 

remembrance of theſe diſmal ſcenes *®. When the treaſures, gained by this 

enterprize, arrived at Portſmouth, the Protector, from a. * of e, 
ordered them to be tranſported by land to London. 53 


Tux next action againſt the Spaniards was more fm, tht leß prodtable 
to the nation. Blake, having heard that a Spanifh fleet of ſixteen ſhips, much 
richer than the former, had taken ſhelter in the Canaries, immediately made ſai} 
towards them. He found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, difpoſed in a moſt 
formidable poſture. The bay was ſecured with a ſtrong caſtle, well fortified with 
cannon, beſides ſeven forts in ſeveral parts of it, all united by a line of com- 
munication, manned with muſqueteers. Don' Diego Diagues, the Spaniſh 
admiral, ordered all his ſmaller veſſels to moor cloſe to the ſhore, and 
g the larger galleons tarther off, at anchor, with their nnn to the 
ſea. 


Br Ax x was rather animated than daunted with chis ne Tbe wind fo. 
conded his courage, and blowing full into the bay, in a moment brought him 
among the thickeſt of his enemies. After a reſiſtance of four hours, the Spa- 
niards yielded to the Engliſh valour, and abandoned their ſhips, which were ſet 

on fire, and conſumed with all their treaſures, The greateſt danger ſtill remained 
ro the Engliſh. They lay under the fire of the 8 and all the forts, Which 
muſt, in a little time, have torn them in pieces. But the wind ſuddenly ſhifting, 
carried them out of the bay; where they left the Spaniards in aſtoniſhment at We 
happy temerity of their audacious victors. 

Tunis was the laſt and greateſt action of the gallant Blake. He was conſumed 
with a dropſy and ſcurvy, and haſtened home, that he might yield up his laſt 
breath in his native country, which he fo paſſionately loved, and which he 
had ſo much adorned by his valour. As he came within fighe of land, he 
expired 1. Never man, ſo zealous for a faction, was ſo much reſpected and 
eſteemed even by the oppoſite faftions, He was by principle, an inflexible 
Republican; and. the late uſurpations, amidſt all the truſt and careſſes which he 

received from the ruling powers, were thought to be very little grateful to him. 
I is ſtill our duty, he faid to the ſeamen, to fight for our country, into whatever 
hands the government may fall. Diſintereſted, generous, liberal ; ambitious only 
of true glory, dreadfal only to his avowed enemies; he forms one of the moſt 
perfect charadters of that age, and the leaſt ſtained with thoſe errors and vio- 
lences, which were then ſo predominant, The Protector ordered him a pompous 


Ee „ Thurloe, Vol. v. p. 433. : + 2oth of April, 1657. 
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funeral at the public charge: But the wes of his countrymen were the moſt 1 
e $6 panegyric on his memory. 1656. 
Tut conduct of the Protector in foreign affairs, tho? imprudent and impolitic, 
was full of vigour and enterprize, and drew a conſideration to his country, which, 
fince the reign of Elizabeth, it ſeemed to have totally loſt. The great mind of 
this ſucceſsful uſurper was intent on ſpreading the renown of the Engliſh name 
and while he ftruck mankind with aſtoniſhment at his extraordinary fortune, he 
ſeemed to ennoble, Inſtead of debaſing, that people, whom he had reduced to 
ſubjection. It was his boaſt, that he would render the name of an Engliſhman- 
as much feared and revered as ever was that of a Roman; and as his country- 
men found fome reality in theſe pretenſions, their national vanity being grati- 
fied, made them bear with the more patience all the indignities and calamities 
under which they laboured. 
Ir muſt alſo be acknowleged, that the Protector, in his civil and domeſtic ad- Domeſtie ad- 
miniſtration, diſplayed as great regard both to juſtice and clemency, as his uſurped =7 rome 
, derived from no law, and founded only on the ſword, could poſſibly © 
permit. All the chief offices in the courts of judicature were filled with men of 
integrity: Amidſt the virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges were up- 
right and impartial: And, to every man but himſelf, and to himſelf, except 
where neceſſity required the contrary, the law was the great rule of conduct and 
behaviour. Vane and Luburn, whoſe credit with the Republicans and Levellers 
he dreaded, were indeed for ſome time confined to priſon: Cony, who refuſed 
to pay illegal taxes, was obliged by menaces to depart from his obſtinacy : High 
courts of juſtice were erected to try thoſe who had engaged in conſpiracies and 
inſurrections againſt the Protector 's authority, and whom he could not ſafely 
commit to the verdi of juries. But theſe irregularities were deemed inevitable 
conſequences of his illegal authority. And tho' often urged by his officers, as is 
pretended , to attempt a general maſſacre of the Royaliſts, he always with hor- 
ror rejected ſuch ſanguinary councils. 
In the army was laid the ſole baſis of the Prote&tor's power; and in managing 
them conſiſted the chief art and delicacy of his government. The ſoldiers were 
held in the moſt exact diſcipline; a policy, which both accuſtomed them to obe- 
x .dience, and made them leſs hateful and burthenſome to the people. He aug- 
mented their pay ; tho' the public neceſſities ſometimes obliged him to run in ar- 
rears to them. Their intereſts, they were ſenſible, were cloſely united with thoſe 
of their General and Protector. And he entirely commanded their affectionate 
regard, by his ability and ſucceſs PT aaa: hitherto. 


© Clarendon,. Life of Dr. Berwick, Ac. 
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=} undertaken. But all military Government in precarious; much: more where it ands 


in oppoſition to civil eſtabliſhments ; and ſtill more, where it encounters religious 
prejudices. By the wild fanaticiſm, which he had nouriſhed in the ſoldiers, he 
had ſeduced them into meaſures, for which, if openly propoſed to them, they 
would have entertained the utmoſt averſion, But this ſame ſpirit rendered them 
more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices terrible even to that hand 
which directed their movements. So often taught, that the office of King was 
An uſurpation upon Chriſt, they were apt to ſuſpect a Freer. not to be altoge- 
ther compatible with that. divine authority. Harriſon, tho raiſed to the higheſt | 

digaity, and poſſeſſed entirely of Cromwel's confidence, became his moſt inveterate . 


enemy as ſoon as he eſtabliſhed the authority of a ſingle perſon, againſt which he 


had always made ſuch violent proteſtations. Overton, Rich, Okey, officers of great 
rank in the army, were actuated with like principles; and Cromwel was obliged 
.to deprive them of their commiſſions. Their influence, which was before thought un. 


bounded among the troops, ſeemed from that moment to be totally annihilated, 


Txz more effectually to curb the enthuſiaſtic and ſeditious ſpirit of the troops · | 
Cromwel eſtabliſhed a kind of militia in the ſeveral counties. Companies of in- 


| Fantry and cavalry were enliſted under proper officers, regular pay diſtributed 
among them, and a-reſource by that means provided both againſt Ons 


of the Royaliſts, and mutiny of the army. 


NxlioioN can never be deemed a point of fmall. ANN civil govern- 


ment: But during this period, it may be regarded as the great ſpring of men's 
actions and determinations. Tho? tranſported, himſelf, with the moſt frantic 


whimſies, Cromwel had adopted a ſcheme for regulating this principle in others, 


which was ſagacious and politic. Being reſolved to maintain a national church, and 


yet determined neither to admit Epiſcopacy nor Preſbytery, he eſtabliſhed a num- 
ber of commiſſioners, under the name of Tryers, partly laymen, partly eccleſiaſtics, 
ſome Preſbyterians, ſome Independants. Theſe preſented to all livings, which 
were formerly in the gift of the crown ; they examined and admitted ſuch per- 
ſons as received holy orders; and they inſpected the lives, doctrine, and behaviour 
of all the clergy, Inſtead of ſupporting that union between learning and theology, 
which has ſo long been maintained in Europe, theſe Tryers embraced the latter 
principle in its full purity, and made it the ſole object of their examinations. 
The candidates were no more perplexed with queſtions concerning their progreſs 
in Greek and Roman erudition ; concerning their talent for profane arts and ſcien- 


ces: The chief object of ſcrutiny: regarded their Rm in e fixing 
dhe critical moment of their converſion. 


Mun 
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_- Wyrnthe pretended ſaints of all denominations Cromwel was familiar and eaſy. 
Laying aſide the ſtate of Protector, which, on other occaſions, he well knew how 


tto maintain, he inſinuated to them chat nothing but neceſſity could ever induce 


him. to. inveſt himſelf with it. He talked ſpiritually to them he ſighed, he 
| -weeped, he canted, he prayed. He even entered with them into an emulation 


.of ghoſtly gifts 3 and theſe men, inſtead of grieving to be outdone in their own 


Cha 


way, were proud, that his highneſa, by his princely example, had dignified thoſe 


l in which they themſelves were daily occupied *. _ 
Ir Cromwel could be ſaid to adhere to any particular form of religion, they w were 


"= Independants who could chiefly boaſt of his favour; and it may be affirmed, 
that ſuch paſtors of that ſe, as were not paſſionately addicted to civil liberty, 


J were all of them devoted to him. The Preſbyterians alſo, being ſaved from the 


ravages of the Anabaptiſts and Millenarians, and enjoying their eſtabliſhments and 
_ tythes, were not averſe to his government z tho? he ſtill entertained a great jea- 
louſy of that ambitious and reſtleſs ſpirit, by which they were actuated. He 
granted an unbounded liberty of conſcience, to all but Catholics and-Prelatifts ; and 
by that means, he both attached the wild ſectaries to his own perſon, and em- 
a ployed them in curbing the domineering ſpirit of the Preſbyterian. - I am the 
5 only man, he was often heard to ſay, who has known how to ſubdue that 
p '« inſolent ſect, which can ſuffer none but itſelf.” 


Tux proteſtant zeal, zeal, which poſſefſed the Preſbyterians and Independants, was 


highly gratified by the baygfity manner, in which the Protector ſo ſucceſsfully 


ſupported: the perſecuted Proteſtants throughout all Europe. Even the duke of 


Savoy, ſo remote a Prince, and fo little expoſed to the nayal power of England, 


was obliged, by the authority of France, to comply with his » mediation, and to 
tolerate the Proteſtants of the Vallies, againſt whom that Prince had commenced 
a furious perſecution. France itſelf was conſtrained to bear, not only with the 


religion, but even in ſome inſtances, with the ſeditious inſolence of the Hugonors 4 


and when that court applied for a reciprocal toleration of the Catholic religion 
in England, the Protector, who arrogated in every thing the ſuperiority, would 
hearken to no ſuch propoſal. He had entertained a project of inſtituting a col- 


_  * Cromwel followed, tho' but in part, the-advice which he received from general Harriſon, at the 
time when the intimacy and endearment moſt ſtrongly ſubliſted berwixt them. Let che waiting upon 
4« Jehovah,” ſaid that military ſaint, ** be the greateſt and moſt conſiderable buſineſs you have every 
4 day; Reckon it ſo, more than to eat, ſleep, and council together. Run afide ſome times from 
« your company, and get a word with the Lord. Why ſhould not you have tbree or four precio. s 
foals always ſanding at your elbow, with whom you might now and then turn into a corner? 1 
Maa la | Milton's State Papers, p. 12. 
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lege in imitation of that at Rome, for the propagation of the faith; Gepe Ep 
files, in zeal, tho' not in unanimity, had nen been Gon n. Trae er 
tholies. 5.43.28 £7 55 0 : 
Cx o. retained the church of England in cmd; who be permitted it 
clergy a little more liberty than the republican Parliament had formerly owed. | 
He was pleaſed, that the ſuperior lenity of his adminiſtration ſhouldin everything 
be remarked. He bridled the Royaliſts, both by the mercenary army which he 
retained, and by thoſe ſecret ſpies, which he found means to intermix in all their 
counſels. Manning being difcovered and puniſhed with death, he corrupted Sir 
Richard Willis, who was much truſted by chancellor Hyde and all the Royaliſts; 
and by means of that man he was let into every deſign and conſpiracy of the party. 


He could diſconcert any project, by confining the perſons who were the actors in 


itz and as he reſtored them afterwards'to liberty, his ſeverity paſſed only for the 
reſult of general jealouſy and ſuſpicion. As ſecret ſouroe of AACR 


mained ftill unknown and unſuſpected. 


Conserracres for an affaffination he was chiefly afraid of; theſe being deſigns, 


which no prudence nor vigilance could evade. Colonel Titus, under the name of 
Allen, had wrote a very ſpirited diſcourſe, exhorting every one to embrace this 
method of vengeance ; and Cromwel knew, that the inflamed minds of the royal 


party were ſufficiently diſpoſed to put this doctrine in practice againft him. He 


openly told them, that aſſaſſinations were baſe and odious, and he never would 
commence hoſtilities by fo ſhameful an expedient; but if the firſt attempt or pro- 


vocation came from: them, he would retaliate to the uttermoſt. He had inftru- 


ments, he ſai, whom he eould employ; and be never would defiſt; till he had 
totally exterminated the royal family. This , more than ine. 


contributed to the ſecurity of his perſon ®. 


Trrrz was no point about which the Piotr "hid more follicitoes than to 
procure intelligence. This article alone, tis ſaid, coſt him fixty thouſand pounds a 
year. Poſtmaſters, both at home and abroad, were, many of them, in his pay: Car- 
riers were ſearched or bribed : Secretaries andclerks were corrupted : The greateſt 
zealots in all parties were often thoſe who conveyed private information to him: 


About this time an accident had almoſt robbed the Protector of his life, and ſaved his enemies the 
trouble of all their machinations. Having got fix fine Frieſland coach-horſes as a preſent from the count 
of Oldenburg, he undertook for his amuſement to drive them about Hyde-park ; his ſecrecary Thurloe 
being in the coach. The horſes were ſtartled and ran away : He was unable to command them, or 
keep the box, He fell upon the pole, was dragged upon the ground for ſome time z a piſtol, which 
te carried in his pocket, went off; and by that fingular good ere which ado oo ded him, he 

| was 


vans taken up without ed Es Irena 
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And nothing could eſcape his vigilant enquiry. Such at leaſt is the repreſentation 
made by hiſtorians of Cromwel's adminiſtration : But ic muſt be confeſſed, that, 
if we may judge by thoſe volumes of Thurloe's papers, which have been lately 
publiſhed, this affair, like many others, has been greatly magnified. We ſcarce 


find by that collection, that any ſecret councils of foreign ſtates, except thoſe 


f Holland, which are not expected to be concealed, were known to the Pro- 


tector 


„ 


© Tax general behaviour and deportment n of this man, who had been raiſed froma 
very private ſtation, who had paſſed moſt of his youth in the country, and who 


was ſtill conſtrained ſo much to frequent bad company, was ſuch as might befit the 


greateſt monarch. He maintained a dignity without either affectation or oſtenta 


tion 3 and ſupported with all ſtrangers that high idea, with which his great exploits 


and prodigious fortune had impreſſed them. Among his antient friends, he could 
relax himſelf ; and by trifling and amuſement, jeſting and making verſes, he feared 


not the expoſing himſelf; to their moſt familiar approaches T. With others, he 


ſomerimes puſhed matters to the length. of ruſtic buffoogery ; and he would amuſe 
himſc}f by putting burning coals into the boots and hoſe of the officers, who attend- 
ed him}. Before the King's trial, a meeting was agreed on between the chiefs of 
the republican. party and the general officers, in order to concert the model of that 
free government, which they were to ſubſtitute, in place of the monarchical con- 
ſtiturion, now totally ſubyerted: After debates on this fabjeck, the moſt impor. 


tant, which could fall under the diſcuſſion of human creatures, Ludlow tells us, 


that Cromwel, by way of frolic, threw a cuſhion at his head and when Ludlow 
took up ariother cuſhion in order to return the compliment, the General ran down 
ſtairs, and had almoſt broke his bones in the hurry. When the High Court of 


| Juſtice! was ſigning the King's ſentence, a matter, if poſſible, ſtill more ſerious, 


Cromwel taking the pen in his hand, before he ſubſcribed his name, bedaubed 
with ink the face of Martin, who fat next him. And the pen being delivered to 
Martin, he practiſed the ſame frolic upon Cromwel j. He frequently gave feaſts 


to his inferior officers ; and when the meat was ſet upon the table, a ſignal was 


given; the ſoldiers ruſhed in upon them; and with much noife, tumult, and 
confuſion, ran away with all the diſhes, and diſappointed the officers of their ex- 

Aurpsr all the unguarded play and buffoonery of this extraordinary perſonage, 
he took the opportunity of remarking che characters, deſigns, and weakneſſes of 


F * 
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enjoyed their irregular factious liberty, had they attained ſo much h 
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men and e would ſometimes pull them, by eine TE ih do open "= 


him the ſecret receſſes of their boſom. .. Great regularity, however, and even. 
auſterity off manners were always maintained i in his court; and he was careful never 


by any liberties to give offence to the molt rigid of the godly. Some ſtate was up- 


held; but with little expence, und without any ſplendor. The nobility, 125 
courted by him, kept at a diſtance, and diſdained to intermix themſelves with thoſe 
mean perſons, who were the inſtruments of his government, Without departing 
from economy, he was generous to thoſe who ſerved him; and he knew how to 


find out and engage in his intereſts every man poſſeſſed of thoſe talents, "whick 
any particular employment demanded. His generals, his admirals, his judges, 


his ambaſſadors, were perſons, who contributed, all of them, in their ſeveral 
ſpheres, to the Ore aol role gamer the bonour ad intereſt'of the 


| nation. 


| wic aun 


Und pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one C 


England, he had reduced theſe kingdoms to 'a total fubje&ion z and he treated 


them entirely as conquered provinces. The civil'adminiſtration” of Scotland was 
placed in a council, conſiſting moſtly of Engliſh, of which lord Broghill was preſi- 
dent. "Juſtice was adminiſtred by ſeven judges, four of whom were Engliſh, In. 


order to curb the tyrannical nobility, he both aboliſhed all vaſſalage , and revived. 


the office of juſtices of peace, which King James had introduced, but was not able- 
to ſupport J. A long line of forts and garriſons were maintained throughout the 


kingdom. An army of 110,000 men {kept every thing in peace and obedience, and 


neither the banditti of the mountains, nor the bigots of the low countries, could. in- 
dulge their inclinations to turbulence and diforder. 'He courted the Preſbyterian. 
clergy z tho” he nouriſhed that inteſtine enmity which prevailed between the Reſo- 
lutioners. and Proteſtors ; and he found, that very little policy was, requiſite to, 
foſter quarrels among Theologians.. He permitted no church afſemblies,. 

ſenſible that from thence had. proceeded many of the paſt miſchiefs. ; if. g ph 
main, the Scots were obliged. ta acknowlege, that never before; while they, 


preſent, when reduced to ſuhjection under a foreign nation. 


© Tax Protector'b adminiſtration of Ireland was much more ſevere and violent. 


The government of that iſland was firſt entruſted to. Fleetwood, a notorious fanatic, 
who had married Ireton's. widow ; then. to Henry Cromwel, ſecond fon to the 
FroteRor, 4 young man oF an amiable wild diſpolition, and-not — 


m. Whitelocks, p. 570. 1 Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 57 Waun 
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wed the adherents « the King, were divided, partly among the adventurers, who 
bad advanced money to the Parliament, 1 among the "Engliſh ſoldiers, who 

had afrears due to them. Examples of a more ſudden and violent change of 
property are ſcarce to be found in an) hiſtory. © An order even paſſed to confine 
all the native Iriſh to the province of Connaught, where they would be ſhut up 
_ by rivers, lakes, and mountains, and could not, it was hoped, be any longer dan- 
gerous to the Engliſh government: But this barbarous and abſurd policy, which, 
from an impatience of attaining immediate ſecurity, muſt! have depopulated all 
the other provinces, and rendered the 12 78 SEATS 6 00 eg it was ann 
found impoſſible to reduce to practice. t 


e millions of acres, forfeited either by the Popith rebellion or Git” 


+Crenwer began to hope, that by his amiviſtration, Ace wich? 0 ne Parlia 


luſtre and ſucceſs abroad, ſo much order and tranquillity at home, he had now ac- ment. 
quired ſuch authority as would enable him to meet the repreſentatives of the nation, 
and would aſſure him of their dutiful compliance with his government.” He there- 
fore ſummoned a Parliament; but not truſting altogether to the good will of the 
people, he uſed every art, which his new model of repreſentation allowed him to 
employ, in order to influence the elections and fill the houſe with his on creatures. 


Ireland, being entirely in the hands of the army, choſe none but ſuch officers as 


were moſt acceptable-to-him, | Scotland ſhowed the ſame compliance; and as the 
nobility.and gentry-of that kingdom regarded their-attendance on Engliſh Parlia- 
ments as an ignominious badge of ſlavery, it was,”on that account, more eaſy for 
the-officers-to prevail in the elections. Notwithſtanding-all theſe precautions, the 


Protector till found, that the majority would not be favourable to him. Ie fer 17th of fa 


guards, therefore, on the door, who permitted none to enter but ſuch-as produced a: 

warrant from his couneil 3 and the council rejected about a hundred, who either re- 

fuſed a recognition of the Protector s government, or were on other accounts ob- 
naꝛxious to him. Theſe proteſted againſt ſo egregious a violence, ſubverſive of all 
liberty ; but every d e e n deppen er ooo 

the Parliament. ' 


Taz majority of the Parliament, e pig CVS were 
now at laſt either friendly to the Protector, or reſolved, by their compliance, to 
adjuſt; if poſſible, this military government to their laws and liberties. They voted 
aTenounciation of all title in Charles Stuart or any of hisfamily ; and this was the 


— firſt act, dignified with the appearance of national conſent, which had ever had 


| that tendency, Colonel Jephſon,/in order to ſound the inclinations of the houſe, 
ventured to move, that the Parliament ſhould beſtow the crown on Cromwel ;- 
und na ſurprize nor reluctance was.diſcovered on that occalion, When Cromwel 


* ſaid Jepbſon, © as I have the honour to 
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. afterwards aſked Jephſon what induced hi by to make ſuch, a motion, © As log 
in Parliament, muſt follow the 2 
e tates of my own. conſcience, wharever offence 1 ay. be. to unfortunate as to. 
«<; give you, .** Get thee gone,” Jud Cromyel, giging, him a, grad b FN e 
we ſhoulder,. „ grt.thee gage for a mad fellow. as:thou U 

Ix order to pave the way to this adyancemegt, for which pode enkbints POTN | 
Cromwel reſolved to ſacrifice his major-generals, whom he koow. to be extremely 
odious to the nation. That meaſure; was alſo. become neceſlary for his own ſecuricy. 
All government, purely military, fluctuates perpetually between: a deſpotic mo- 
narchy and a deſpotic ariſtogracy, according as the authotity of the chief com · 
mander prevails, or that of the officers next him in gank and dignity. The ma- 
Jor · generals, being poſſeſſed of fo much diſtinẽt juriſdiction, began to, eſtabliſh\a - 
ſeparate title to power, and had rendered themſelves form idahle to the Protector 
himſelf; and for this inconyenience, tho he had, not foreſeen. it, he well knew. 
before it vas top. late, to provide a proper. remedy. Claypole, his ſon in laws. 
who paſſeſſed entirely his confidence, abandoned them to the pleaſpre of the hauſe 
and tho? the name was (till. retained, it are to abridge, 85 FS e 
annihilate, the power of the major- generals. 

Ar laſt, a more formal motion was made bo ene figs: 008" of! oy 
members, for inveſting the Protector with the dignity of King. This motion, at 
firſt, excited great diſorder, and divided the whole houſe into parties. The chief 
oppoſition came from the uſual adherents of the Protector, the mejor- generals and | 
ſuch officers as depended on them. Lambert, a man of deep intrigue and of great 
interelt in the army, had long entertained the ambition of ſucceeding Cromwel io 


the Protectorſhip ; and he foreſaw, if the Monarchy: was reſtored, that heredi - 


tary right old. alſo be eſtabliſhed, and the crown be tranſmitted to the poſterity 
of the prince firſt elected. He pleaded, therefore, conſcience ; and exciting all 
e and religious jealouſies againſt kingly government, which had been ſo 


among the ſoldiers, and which ſerved them us a pretence:. 
for ſo many violences, he l a numerous and a er more e 


On P e eee 
ticularly devoted to the Protector, and who /aoped, by ſo acceptable a meaſure, to 
pay court to the prevailing authority. Many perſons alſo, attached to their coun- 
try, deſpaired of ever being able to ſubvert che preſent illegal eſtabliſhment, and 
vere deſirous, by xing it on antient foundations, to induce the Protector, from 

views of his own {afety, to pay a regard to the antient laws and liberties of the 
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$ imprudently joined in the Tame meaſure 3 and Chap. II. 


| kingdom, Even the R 
hoped,” that, when the ww oy regarded only perſons, not forms of government, 
| no ore would-any' longer balance between the antient royal family; and an ignoble Crown of- 
uſurper, who, by blood, treaſon and perfidy, had 'made his way to the throne. f-r<1 to 


Cromwel.. 


The bill was voted by a confiderable majority; and a committee was appointed 
to reafon With the Protector, and to N. rn thoſe ſcruples, which he prevended 
128 ſo Hberal un offer. 

Tur conference laſted for ſeveral Wy x Tbe committee urged, that all the geh of April. 
ſtatutes and cuſtoms of England were founded on the ſuppoſition of regal au- 
hotity, and could not, without extreme violence, be adjuſted to any other 
form of government: That à Protector, except during che minority of a King, 
wis a name -utterly unknown to che laws; and no man was acquainted with the 
extent or limits of his amthority”: That if A was attempted to define 'evety'patr 
"of His juriſdiction, matiy years, if not ages, would be required for the execution 
of ſd complicated a work ; if the whole power of the King were at once transfer - 
red to him, che queſtion was plainly about a name, and the preference was undiſ- 
putably due to the untlent title: That the Engliſh conſtitution was more anxious 
concerning the fortn' of government than concerning "the birthright of the firſt ma- 
"piſtrate; and Had provided; by zn expreſs law of Henry VII. for the ſecurity of 
thofe who act im defence of the King in being, by whatever means he might have 
acquired pofſeffion: That it was extremely. the intereſt of all his Highneſs's friends 
to ſeck the ſnelter of "this ſtatute ; and even the people in general were deſirous of 
ſuch a ſettlement, and in all juries were with great difficulty induced to give their 
verdict in favour of a Protector: That the great ſource of all the late commotions, 
had been the jealouſy of liberty ; and that a Republic, together with a Protector, 
had been eſtabliſhed in order to provide farther ſecurities for the freedom of che 
Conſtitution: but that by experience the remedy. had been found inſufficient, even 

and pernicious; ſince every undeterminate power, ſuch as that of a Pro- 

tector, muſt be arbitrary; and l as it was contrary to the * 
and inclination of the people. 
Tus difficulty conſiſted not in ** Cromwel. He was ſufficiently con- 
vinced of the ſolidity of theſe reafonings; and his inclination, as well as judge - 
ment, was entirely on the fide of the committee. But how ro bring over the 
army to the ſame way of thinking was the queſtion. The office of King had been 
painted to them in ſuch horrible colours, that there were no hopes of reconciling 
them ſuddenly to it, even tho? beſtowed upon their general, 9 
fo much devoted. A contradiction, open and direct, to all paſt profeſſions, would 
make them paſs, in the eyes of the whole nation, for the moſt ſhameleſs hypo- 
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Chap. 11. crites, inliſted by no other than mercenary motives in the cauſe of the moſt per- : 
4657. 


fidious traitor. Principles, ſuch az they were, had been encouraged in them by 
every conſideration human and divine ; and tho it was eaſy, where intereſt con- 


c "curred, to deceive them by the thinneſt diſguiſes, it might be found dangerous at 


— — * — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


once to pull off the maſque, and ſhow them in a full light the whole crime and 

deformity of their conduct. Suſpended between theſe fears and his own mot ar- 
dient deſires, Crommwel protracted the time, and ſeemed ſtill to oppoſe the reaſon- 
ings, of the committee; in hopes, chat by artifice he might be "oy to, pail: 
the refractory minds of the ſoldiers to his new dignity. 
Wurz the Protector argued ſo much in contradition pack cn big kn | 
and inclination, it is no wonder, that his elocution, always confuſed, embar- 

raſſed, and unintelligible, ſhould be involved in tenfold darkneſs, and diſcover 
no glimmering of common ſenſe or reaſon. An exact account of this conference 
remains, and may be regarded as a great curioſity. . The members of the com- 
| mittee, in their reaſonings, diſcover judgment, knowledge,  eloeution: Lord 
Broghill in particular exerts himſelf on this memorable occaſion. But what a 
- contraſte when we paſs to the ProteQtor's replies ! After ſo ſingular a manner 
does nature diſtribute her talents, that, in a nation abounding with ſenſe. and 
learning, a man, who, by ſuperior perſonal merit alone, had made his way to 
ſupreme dignity, and had even obliged the Parliament to make him an of- 
fer of the crown, was yet incapable of expreſſing himſelf on this occaſion, but 


in a manner which ks e cut ona bis monk gale be 
n 4382-5 T3336: £ 5 P44. 
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* We ſhall produce any paſſage at random : „ 8 . | 
„ behoves me to deal plain'y with you, I muſt confeſs, I would ſay, I hope, I may be underfood in 
this, for indeed ] muſt be tender what I ſay to ſuch an audience as this ; 1 ſay, I would be under- 
* ſtood, that in this argument I do not make parallel between men of a different mind and u Parlia- 
« ment, which ſhall have their deſites. I know there is nd compariſon, nor can it be urged upon 
« me, that my words have the leaſt colour that way, becauſe the Parliament ſeems 10 give liberty to 
« me to ſay any thing to you; as that, that is a tender of my humble reaſons and judgment and 
.4 opinion to them ; and if I think they are ſuch and will be ſuch to them, and are faithful ſervants 
and will be ſo tothe ſupreme authority, and the legiſlative whereſoever it is : I I ſay, I ſhould not 
4 tell you, knowing their minds to be ſo, I ſhould not be faithful, if I ſhould not tell you fo, to the 
end you may report it to the Parliament; I ſhall ſay ſomething for myſelf, ſor my own mind, I 
do profeſs it, I am not a man ſcrupulous about words or names of ſuch things I have not: But as I 
. have the word of God, and I hope I ſhall ever have it, for the rule of my conſcience, for my in- 
« formations; ſo truly men that have been led in dark paths, thro“ the providence and diſpenſation of 
God why ſarely it is not co be objeQed to a man z for who can love to walk in the dark? Det 


( 
* . * 5 
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/ Trx oppoſition, which Cromwel dreaded, was not that which came from 
La his adherenta, whom he now regarded a bis capital enemies, and 
whom he was reſolvod, on the | firſt occaſion, to deprive. of all power and autho- 
rity: It was that which he met with in his own family, and from men, who, 
by intereſt as well a3 inclination, were the moſt devoted to him. Fleetwood had 


married, his, daughter : Deſhorough, his ſiſter :.. Yer theſe. perſons, actuated by 


1 principle lone, could, "hy, np perſwaſion, .artifice, or entreaty, be induced to dra de 


conlent that their friend, e be inveſted wich regal dignity. They 
told bim, — if he accepted of the crown, they would inſtantly throw up their 
; commiſſions, and never afjerwards mo have it in 4heir. power to ſerve bim *. 
8 Pride procured a petition SAGAR poi alt, che office, of King ſigned by, a ma- 
Jority .of the officers, wh in Ion d the neighbourhood. ., Several per- 
ſong, i it was laid, had 2 15 eee murder the Protector within 
a few hours after he ſhould have accepted. the offer of the parliament. Some 
ſudden mutiny in the army was juſtly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwel, 
after the agony and perplexity of e doubt, v at laſt obliged to refuſe. that 


Chap. II. 
165M. 


crqwn, which the. repreſentatives of the nation, in the maſt ſalemn; manner, had He rejefs it. | 


8 to — "Moſt hiſtorians are inclined to blame his choice but he muſt 
be allowed to 102 the beſt judge. of bi his own ſituation. And in ſuch complicated 
ſudjects, the teration of a very minute circumſtance, unknown to the ſpectator, 
will often be ſufficient to chil the ballance, and render a. determination, which, 
in itſelf, may be uneligible, very prudent, or even abſolutely neceſſary to the actor. 
© A,DREAM or prophecy, lord Clarendon mentions, which, he affirms,. (and he 
muſt have known. the truth) was univerſally talked of almeſt from the beginning 
of the civil wars, and long before Cromwel was ſo conſiderable a perſon as to beſtow. 
upon it any degree of probability. In this prophecy it was foretold, that Cromwel 
| ſhould be the greateſt man in England, and would nearly, but never would fully, 
mount the throne. Such a prepoſſeſſion probably aroſe from the heated imagina- 
tion viehar ee e . n it F. e parking 


10 "providence does fo diſpoſe. 4 tho' a man n may impute his own n folly and blindnef to 3 
_ 4 finfully, yer it muſt de at my peril ; the caſe may be that it is the providence of God, that doth le cy 
% men in darkneſs: I muſt needs ſay, that I have had a great deal of experience of providence, and 


cho it has no rule without or agaioſt the word, ye: it is a very good expoſitor of the word in many 


«+ caſes.” Conference at Whitehall. The great deſect in Oliver's ſpeeches conſiſts not in his want of 
elocution, but in his want of ideas. © The ſagacity of his actions, and the abſurdity of his diſcourſc, 
form the moſt prodigious contraſte that ever was known, The collection of all his ſpeeches, letters, 
ſermons, (for he alſo wrote ſermons) would make a great corioſity, and with 1 
jaſtiy paſs „%o "9677; n 
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| grear progreſs, which he had already made, it ls not an naeh reaſon, which. | 


may be afligned for his refuſing at this time any further elevation. . 
Tur Parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected by Vrottel: bound 


themſelves obliged to retain the name of 'a Commonwealth and Frotector; and 


as the government was hitherto a manifeſt uſurpation, it vas thought proper to 
ſunctif/ it by a ſeeming choice of the people and of their repreſentatives. 
Inſtead of the inſtrument of government, which | was the work of the general 
officers alone, an humble Petition and advice wus framed, and offered to the 
Protector by the Parliament. This was tepreſented as the great baſis of the 
Republican eſtabliſhment, regulating and limiting the powers of each mem- 
ber of the conſtitution, and ſecuring the liberty of the people to the moſt re- 
rnote poſterity. By this deed, the authority of Protector ws. in ſome particu- 
lars enlarged : In others, it was conſiderably ditninjſhed. ” He had the power of 
nominating his ſucceſſor ; he had a perpetual revenue alligned him, a million 
a year for the fleet and army, three hundred thoufand pounds for the civil x 
vernment 3 and he had the authority to name another houſe, who ſhould enjo 
their ſeats during life, and exerciſe ſome functions of the former houſe of Pets. 
But he abandoned the power afſumed in the'intervals of Parliament, of framing 
laws with the conſent of his council z and he agreed, that no members of either 
houſe ſhould be excluded but by the conſent of that houſe, of which they were 
members. THe articles were in Are nee in che inſtrument of 
government. 5 $6. 155573 he 6! Hat A *. * 881; i 
Tun 3 e had n extolled as the moſt 
perfect work of human invention: He now repreſented it as # rotten plane, upon 
which no man could truſt himſelf without ſinking. Even the Humble Petition 
and Advice, which he extolled in its turn, appeared ſo lame and imperſect, that 
it was found requiſite, this very ſeſſion, to mend it by a ſupplement; and after 
all, it may be regarded as a very erude and undigeſted model of government. It 
was, however, accepted for the deed of the whole people in the three united na · 
tions; and Cromwel, as if his power had juſt commenced from this popular 


conſent, was anew inaugurated in Weſtmiaſter-Hall, after the moſt ſolemn and * 
moſt pompous manner. 


Tus Parliament havi adjourned itſelf, che Protector e Lambert of all 
his commiſſions; but ſtill allowed him a conſiderable penſion, of 20CO pounds a 
year, as a bribe for his future, peaceable deportment. Lambert's authority in the 
army, to the great ſurprize of every body, was found immediately to expire with 
the loſs of his commiſſion. Packer on * ner Werne mhons . ſul- 
pected, were alſo diſplaced. 


 Ricnand, 
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ben eldeſt ſon to the Protector, was brought to cbertz Wa d into che u. 


en WHBnu 4 warner ae 
tho? Cromwel ſometimes employed the groſs artifice of flattering others with the 
hopes of the ſucceflion.- Richard was a perſon poſſeſſed of the moſt peaceable, 
inoffenſive, unambitious character ; and had hitherto lived contentedly in the 
country on a ſmall eſtate, which his wife had brought him. Tbe little activity, 
which he diſcovered, was always exerted to beneficent purpoſes: At the time of 
eggs eu np fn Acme ru RP A Eq 


| by all che ties, of duty and humanicy,./ to ſpare; the life of that Monarch, 


| Crhouwen had two daughters: wncharried : nies eames ds 
| grandſon and beir of his great friend, the carl of Warwick, with whom he had, in 
e Tur nn On OOO and correſpondence : The 
other he married to the viſcount Falconbrige, of a family, formerly devoted to 
the royal party. He was very ambitious of forming connexions with the no- 
dility ; end it was one chief motive of his deſiring the title of King, that he 
might replace every thing in ĩts natural order, and reſtore to the antient families, 
that truſt and honour, . 
A era, | 
| f 41 
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of two houſes, the commony and the other houſe. Cromwel, during the interval, 20th of Jane- 
had ſent writs to his houſe of peers, which conſiſted of ſixty members. They 


were compoſed of five or fix antient peers, of ſeveral- gentlemen of fortune and 
diſtinction, and of ſome officers who had riſen from the meaneſt profeſſions. 


None of the antient peers, however, would deign to accept a ſeat, which they 


muſt ſhare with ſuch companions as were afſigned them. The Protector endea- 
voured at firſt to maintain the appearance of a legal magiſtrate» He removed the 
guards from the door of both houſes : But ſoon found how-incompatible liberty 
is with military uſurpations. By bringing ſo great a number of his friends and 


adherents into the other houſe, he had loſt the majority among the national re- 


preſentatives. In conſequence of a clauſe in the Humble Petition and Advice, the 


commons aſſumed a power of re admitting thoſe members, whom the council had 


formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hazelrig and ſome others, whom Cromwel had 
created lords, rather choſe to take their ſeats with the commons. An unconteſt- 
able majority now declared themſelves againſt the Protector ; and they refuſed to 


acknowledge the juriſdition of that other houſe, which he had eſtabliſhed. Even 
the validity of the Humble Petition and Advice was queſtioned: as being voted by 


a Parliament, I Ire RET RANT FEM TAN ANC. 
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of a conſiderable number of its members. The Protuctor, dreading combina tions 
between the Parliament and the malecontents in the army, was refolved to allo w no 
leiſure for the forming any conſpiracy againſt him; and with great expreſſions of 


4h of Febru- anger and diſpleaſure, he diſſolved the Parliament. When urged by Flee twood 


and others of bis friends not to ptecipitate himſelf into this raſh meaſure, he ſwore = 
by the living God, that they ſhould not ſit a moment longer. 


Tuxs diſtractions at home were not able to take off the Protector's attention 


from foreign affairs; and in all his meaſures he proceeded with equal vi gour and 
enterprize, as if ſecure of the duty and attachment of all che three kingdoms. His 
alliance with Sweden he ſtill ſupported ; and: he endeavoured to aſſiſt that crown in 
its ſucceſsful enterprizes, for reducing all irs-neighbours to ſubjection, and rendering 
iſelf abſolutely maſter of the Baltic. As ſoon as Spain declared war againſt him, he 
concluded a peace and an alliance with France, and united himſelf in all his coun- 
cils with that potent and ambitious kingdom. Spain, having long courted-in 
vain the friendſhip of the ſucceſsful uſurper, was reduced at laſt to apply to the 
unfortunate Prince. Charles formed a league with 5 removed his ſmall court 
to Bruges in the Low Countries, and raiſed four regiments of his own ſuhjects, 
whom he employed in the Spaniſn ſervice. The Duke of Tork, who had, with 
great applauſe, ſerved ſome campaigns in the French army, and who had merited 
the particular eſteem of Marſhal Turenne, now joined his brother, and continued 


| to ſeckmilcry experience under Don Jobs of Auſtria and the Prince of Conde. 


Tax ſcheme of foreign politics, adopted by the Protector, was highly: impru- 
dent, but was ſuitable to that magnanimity and enterprize, with which he was ſo 
ſignally endowed, He was particularly deſirous. of conqueſt and dominion on the 
Continent ; and he ſent over into Flanders ſix thouſand men under Reynolds, 
who joined the French army commanded by Turenne,. In the former campaign, 
Mardyke was taken, and put into their hands. Early this campaign, ſiege was 
laid to . Dunkirk; and when the Spaniſh, army advanced to relieve it, the 
combined armies of France and England marched out of their treaches, and 
tought the battle of the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated . 


4 a , 3 +44#4 55 { # #4 1 52 ö 4 

He aſpired to get poſſeſſion of Elfinore and the paſſage of the Sound. See World's Miſale in 
Oliver Cromwel, He alſo endeavoured to get pollefſion of Bremen, Thurloe, Vol. vi. p. 478. 
1 It was remarked by the pretended ſaints of that time, that the battle was fought on a day which 
was held for a faſt in London, fo that as Fleetwood ſaid (Thurloe, Vol. vii. p. 159.) while we ere 


| praying, they were'fighting ; and the Lord hath given « ſignal anfwer. The Lord has not only owned = 


us in our work there, but in our waiting upon him in a way of prayer, which is indeed our old expe- 
rienced approved way in all ftreights and difficu:ies, Cromwel's letter to Blake and Mo oY 


* 
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The valout of che Engliſh was much remarkeed on this | 6ccaſion. Dunkirk, Chap. 1. 
deing ſoon after ſurrendered, was by agreement delivered to Cromwel. He Dur 8 
committed the government of that important place to Lockart, a Scotſman taken. 


of ability, wh 15 en * nice, W was his ambaſſador in the court of 
France · a: 

Tuts £4 ga was . by the 0 as as means bly of een 
farther advantages. He was reſolved to concert meaſures with the French court 
for the final conqueſt and partition of the Low Countries ®. Had he lived much 
longer, and maintained his authority in England, ſo chimerical or rather ſo dan- 
gerous a projed, would certainly have been reduced to execution. And this firſt 
and principal ſtep towards Univerſal Monarchy, which France, during a whole 
century, has never yet been able, by an infinite expence of blood and een 
fully to effectuate, had at once been een by the een tho” un- 
ſkilful politics of Cromwell. 


Don theſe: tranſactions, great eee of mutual friendſhip and re- 
gard paſſed between the French King and the Protector. Lord Falconbrige, 
Cromwel's ſon-in-law, was ſent over to Louis, then in the camp before Dunkirk ; 
and was received with the fame regard, which is uſually paid to foreign princes 
by the French coure T. Mazarine ſent to London his nephew, Mancini, along 
wich the Duke of Crequi;' and expreſſed his regret, that his urgent affairs 
ſhould deprive him of the hanour, which he had long wiſhed for, of paying, in 
perſon, his reſpects to the greateſt man in the world 9. | 
Tun Protector reaped little ſatisfaction from the ſucceſs of his arms abroad: 
The ſituation in which he ſtood at home kept him in perpetual uneaſineſs and in- 
quietude. His adminiſtration, ſo expenſive both by military enterprizes and ſe- 


brave admirals, is remarkable for the ſame ſpivit. Thurloe, Vol. iv. p. 744+ You have, ſays he, az I 
verily believe and am perſuaded, a plemiful Rock of prayers going for you daily, ſent up by the ſo- 
bereſt and moſt approved miniſters and chriſtians ia this nation, and, notwithſtanding ſome diſ- 
couragements, very much wreſtling of faith for you, which are to us, and I truſt will be to you, mat- 
ter of great encouragement. But notwithſtanding all this, it will be good for you and us to deliver 
up ourſelves and all our affairs to the diſpoſition of our all-wiſe Father, who not only out of prero= 
gative, but becauſe of his goodneſs, wiſdom and truth, cught to be refigned unto by bis creatures, eſ- 
pecially thoſe who are children of his begettiog thro! the ſpirit, &c. 

a „ Thorloe, Vol. i. p. 762. 

| 4 Thurloe, Vol. vii. p. 151, 158, | | 

t Tn reality the cardinal had not entertained ſo high an idea of Cromwel. He uſed to ſay, that he 
was a fortunate-madman, Vie de Cromwel par Raguenet. Ste alſo Carte Werren Vol. ii, p. 81. 
E World's miſtake in O. Crom wel. | 
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Chap. II. cret intelligence, had exhauſted his revenue, and involved him in a oonſiderable | 


1658. 


debt. The Royaliſts, he heard, had renewed their conſpiracies, for a general 
inſurrection; and Ormond was ſecretly come over with a view of concerting 
meaſures for the execution of this project. Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, 
and many heads of the Preſbyterians, had ſecretly entered into the engagement. 
Even the army was infected with the general ſpirit of diſcontent, and ſome: ſud - 
den and dangerous eruption was every moment to be dreaded from them. No 
hopes remained, after his violent breach with the laſt Parliament, that he would 
ever be able to eſtabliſh, with general conſent, a legal ſettlement, or temper the 
military with the mixture of any civil authority. All his arts and policy were ex- 
hauſted ; and having ſo often, by fraud and falſe pretences, deceived every party, 
and almoſt every individual, he could no longet hope, by e ow ſame 
profeſſions, to meet with equal confidence and regard. _ 

HoweveR zealous the Royaliſts, their conſpiracy took not effect: Willis dit. 
covered the whole to the Protector. Ormond was obliged to fly, and he deemed 
himſelf fortunate to have eſcaped ſo vigilant an adminiſtration... Great numbers 
were thrown into priſon. An high court of juſtice was anew erected for the trial 
of ſuch af the criminals, whoſe guile was moſt apparent. Notwithſtanding the re- 
cognition of his authority by the laſt Parliament, the Protector could not, as yet, 
truſt to an unbyaſſed jury. Sir Henry Slingſby, Dr. Heuet, were condemned and 
beheaded. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peterborow, very narrowly eſcaped; 
The numbers for his condemnation and his acquital were equal; and juſt as the 
ſentence was pronounced in his favour, colonel Pride, who was reſoly 


| demn him, came into the court. Alton, Storey, and Beſtley were bang Md. 


ferent Rreets of the city. 


Tax conſpiracy of the Millenarians in the army ſtruck Cromwel with ſtill greater 
apprehenſions. Harriſon and the other diſcarded officers of that party could not 
remain at reſt. Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, and by conſcience, 
they ſtill harboured in their mind ſome deſperate project 3 and there wanted not 
officers in the army, who, from like motives, were diſpoſed to. ſecond all their un- 
dertakings, The Levellers and Agitators had been encouraged by Crom wel to in- 


terpoſe with their advice in all political deliberations 3 and he had even pretended 


to honour many of them with his moſt intimate friendſhip, while he conducted his 
daring enterprizes againſt the King and the Parliament. It was an uſual practice with 
him, in order to familiarize himſelf the more with the Agitators, who were com- 
monly corporals or ſerjeants, to take them to bed with him, and there, after pray - 


ers and exhortations, to diſcuſs together their * and principles, political as 
8 well 
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well as * Having aſſumed the dignity of Protector, he excluded them from 
All his councils, and had neither leiſure nor inclination to indulge them any farther 


I 
oo” 


in their wonted famifiarities. Among thoſe who were enraged at this alteration was 


Sexby z an active Agitator, who now employed againſt him all that reſtleſs induſtry 


which had formerly been exerted in; his favour. He even went ſo far as to enter 


into a negotiation with Spain ; and Cromwel, who knew the diſtempers of the 
army, was juſtly afraid of a n Waden an , an inſtant, 
might provide leaders. 

Or aſſaſſinations likewiſe be was 1 from the clo ſpirit which 
actuated the ſoldiers. Sindercome had undertaken to murder him ; and by the moſt 


unaccountable accidents. had hitherto been prevented from executing his bloody 


purpoſe. His defign was diſcovered ; but the Protector could never find the 
bottom of the enterprize, nor detect any of his accomplices. He was tried by a 
jury 3 and notwithſtanding the general odium attending that crime, notwith- 


ſtanding the clear and full proof of his guilt, fo little conviction prevailed of the 


Protector s right to the ſupreme government, it was with the utmoſt difficulty + 
that this conſpirator was condemned. When every thing was prepared for his 
executions: he was found dead; from pen is ſuppoled, which he had volun- 
tarily taken. l 

Tus Nane here eee e eee eee which 
the public diſtempers occaſioned, had he enjoyed any domeſtic ſatis faction, or 
poſſeſſed any cordial friend of his own family, in whoſe boſom he could ſafely have 


unloaded: his anxious and corroding cares. But Fleetwood, his ſon-in-law, actu- 


ated with the wildeſt zeal; began to eſtrange himſelf from him; and was enraged to 
diſcover, that Cromwel, in all his enterprizes, had entertained views of promoting 
his own grandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, of which he 
made ſuch fervent profeſſions. His eldeſt daughter, married to Fleetwood, had 
adopted republican priaciples ſo vehement, that ſhe could not with patience be- 
hold power lodged in a ſingle perſon, even in her indulgent father. His other 
daughters were no leſs prejudiced in favour of the royal cauſe, and regretted 
the violences and iniquities, into which, they thought, their family had ſo un- 
happily been tranſported. But above all, the ſickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, his pecu- 
liar favourite, a lady endued with every humane virtue and amiable accompliſh- 

ment, depreſſed his anxious mind, and poiſoned all his enjoy ments. She had en - 
denen an high regard for Dr. Heuet, lately executed; and being refuſed his par- 
don, the en of her temper, encreaſed by her nn body, had 


1 Thurlos, Vol. iv. p. 53. 


prompted 
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Chap. U. prompted her to lament to her father all his ſanguinary meaſures, , and urge him, 


1038. 


Sickneſs of 


to compunction for thoſe heinous crimes,, into which his. fatal ambition had betray - 
ed him. Her death, which followed ſoon . ave new ee r en. 
which ſhe had uttered. | 


All compoſure of mind was now for ever ied from the ProteRtor': "He Found; 
that the grandeur, which' he had attained, with ſo much guile and courage,” could- 
not enſure him that tranquillity, which it belongs to virtue alone and moderation 
fully to aſcertain. Overwhelmed with the load of public affairs, dreading perpetu 
ally ſome fatal accident in his diſtempered government, ſeeing nothing around him 
but treacherous friends or enraged enemies, poſſeſſing the confidence of no party, 
reſting his title on no principle, civil or religious, his power he found to depend on 
fo delicate a poize of factions and intereſts, as the ſmalleſt event was able, without 
any preparation, in a moment to overturn. Death too, which, with ſuch ſignal 
intrepidity, he had braved in the field, being inceſſantly threatened by the poniards 
of fanatical or intereſted aſſaſſins, was ever preſent to his terrified apprehenſions, 
and haunted him in every ſcene of buſineſs or repoſe. Each action of his life be- 
© trayed the terrors under which he laboured. The aſpect of ſtrangers was uneaſy to 
him: With a piercing and anxious eye he ſuryeyed every face, to which he was not 
daily accuſtomed, He never moved a ſtep without ſtrong guards attending him: 
He wore armour under his cloaths, and farther ſecured himſelf by offenſive wea- 
pons, 4 ſword, falchion, and piſtols, which he always carried about him. He re- 
turned from no place by the direct road, or by the ſame way which he went. Every 
journey he performed with hurry and precipitation, Seldom he ſlept above three 
nights together in the ſame chamber: And he never let it be known beforehand- 
what chamber he intended to chooſe, nor entruſted himſelf in any, which was not 


provided with backdoors, at which ſentinels were carefully placed. Society terri- 


fied him, while he reflected on his numerous, unknown, and implacable enemies: 
Solitude aſtoniſhed him, by withdrawing that nenten en he nd ſo ne- 
ceſſary for his ſecurity. ee ben 


His body alſo, from the Sete tee of his anxious mind, Me to be affected; 


be Protector. and his health ſeemed very ſenſibly to decline. He was ſeized with a flow fever, S 


and factions, it had, no doubt, been conſiderably obliterated. He aſked Goodwin, 


which changed into a tertiun ague. For the ſpace of a week, no dangerous ſymp 

| toms appeared; and in the intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. 
length, the fever encreaſed, and he himſelf began to entertain ſome thoughts of 
death, and to caſt his eye towards that future exiſtence, whoſe idea had once been 
intimately preſent to him; tho? ſince, in the hurry of affairs and the ſhock of wars 


3 one 
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one of his preachers, if the doctrine was true, that the elect could never fall or Chap. u. 
ſuffer 2 final reprobation. ** Nothing more certain,” replied the preacher. 85. 
Then am I ſafe,” ſaid the Protector: For I am ſure that once 1 was in a 


"I * 


His phyſicians were ſenſible of the perilous condition, to which his diſtemper 
had reduced him: But his chaplains, by their prayers, viſions, and revelations, ſo 
buoyed up his hopes, that he began to believe his life out of all danger. A favour- 
able anſwer, it was pretended, had been returned by heaven to the petitions of all 
the godly z and he relied on their afſeverations much more than on the opinion of 

the molt experienced phyſicians, | * I tell you,” he cried with confidence to the 
latter, “ I ſhall not die of this diſtemper : I am. well aſſured of my recovery. It 
n promiſed by the Lord, not only to my ſupplications, but alſo to that of men 
<« who hold a ſtricter commerce and more intimate correſpondence with him, Ye 

<< may have ſkill in your profeſſion; but nature can do more than altthe phyſicians 
in the world, and God is far above nature +.” Nay, to ſuch a degree of madneſs 
did their enthuſiaſtic aſſurances mount, that upon a faſt day, which was obſerved, on 
his account, both at Hampton Court and at Whitehall, they did not ſo much pray 
for his health, as give thanks for the undoubted pledges, which they had received 
of his recovery. Ie himſelf was overheard offering up his addreſſes to heaven 
and ſo far had the illuſions of fanaticiſm prevailed over the plaineſt dictates of na- 
tural morality, that he aſſumed more the character of a mediator, in interceding 
for his people, than that of a criminal, whoſe atrocious violation of ſocial duty 
bad, from every tribunal, human and divine, merited the ſevereſt.vengeance. - 
MzanwniLz all the fymptoms began to wear a more fatal aſpect ; and the 
phyſicians were obliged to break filence, and to declare that the Protector could 
not ſurvive the next fit, with which he was threatened, The council was alarmed. 
A deputation was ſent to know his will with regard to his ſucceſſor, His ſenſes were 
gone, and he could not now expreſs his intentions. They aſked him whether he 

did not mean, that his eldeſt ſon, Richard, ſhould ſucceed him in the P 

A ſimple affirmative was, or ſeemed to be extorted from him. Soon aſter, on the 3d 

of September, that very day, which he had always conſidered as the moſt fortunare 

to him, he expired, A violent tempeſt, which immediately ſucceeded. his death, 

ſerved as a ſubject of diſcourſe to the vulgar. His partizans, as well as his oppo- Li- deal. 
© nents, were fond of remarking this event; and each of them endeavoured, by 

forced inferences, to interpret it as confirmation of their particular prejudices, -- 

rater, with regard to abilities, bear the air of the moſt extravagant panegyric : racer. 

His enemies form ſuch a repreſentation of his moral qualities as reſembles the moſt ; 

„ tun Sec ally Thos, Vol. vi. p 3535, 46. 5 
Job. .. 9 N virulent 
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Chis! 11, Virolent investive. Both of them, it muſt be confefled, are ſupported by fuch ſtriking 
1658. circumſtances in his conduct and fortune as beſtow on their repreſentation a great air 
of probability. What can be more extraordinary,” it is fad, * than chat a perſon, 

« of private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which 
have ſometimes, nor ſhimiag talents of mind, which have often raiſed men to the 
„ higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to attempt and the abfhries to execute 

1 ſo extraordinary a deſign, as the ſubverting one of the moſt antient and beſt eſtab - 

'« liſhed Monarehies in the world? That he ſnould have the power and boldneſs to 

* put his Prince and maſter to an open and infamous death ? Should baniſh that nu- 
« merous und ſtrongly allied family? Cover all theſe tætmerities under a ſeeming obe- 

. dience to à Parliament, in whoſe fervice he pretended rs be fetalen? Trample 
too upon that Parliament in their turn. and ſcornfulty expel them fo ſoon as they 
gave him ground of diſſatisfaction ? Erect in'their place the dominion cf the 

<<. ſaints, and gave reality to the moſt viſionary iden, Which the heated imagination 
of any fanatic was ever able to entertain? Supprefs gin that monſter in its in- 
s faney, and openly ſet up himſelf above all things that ever wete called fovereign 


4 in England? Overcome firſt all his'entinles by ure, and all his friends after- 

| «© wards by artifice ? Serve all parties pätlently for à while, and command them 

« 'yi&toriouſly at laſt ? Over · run each corner of the three nations, and ſubdue with 

-«6 equal feljeiry, both the riches of the ſouth, und the poverty” of tile notth? Be 

1% feared and courted by all foreign Princes, and be adopted a brother to the gods 

of the earth ?" Call together Parliaments with'a word of his pen, - and ſcatter 

« then again wich the breath of his mouth? Reduce to fubjection à Wärlike and 

-««- giſcontented nation, by means of a mutinous army ? Command a mutinous army 

by means of feditious and ſactious officers ? Be humbly and daily petitioned, 

«+ that he would be pleaſed, "at the rate of millions a year, to be Hired as maſter of 

e thoſe who had hired him before to be their ſervant ? Have the eſtates and lives 

of three nations as much at his diſpoſal as was once the little inhericante of his 

facher, and be as noble and liberal in the ſpending of them? And laſtly (for 

there is no end of enumerating every particular of his glory) with one word be- 

s queath all this power" and ſplendor to his poſterity ? Dye poſſeſſed of peace at 

FO... nome and trtumph abroad? Be buried among Rings, and with more than re- 

r gal ſolemnity ? And leave a name behind him not to be extinguiſhed but with 

„the whole world; which as it was too little for his praiſe, fo might it have 

àꝛ been for his conqueſts,” if the ſhorr line of his mortal life could have ſtretched 
e out to the extent of his immortal deſigns ?”* 5 1 e RS 

Mx intention is not ro disfigure this picture, drawn by ſo maſterly a hand: 1 

ſhall only endeayour'to remove from it ſomewhat of the marvellous; a circum- 

| © Cowley's Diſcourſes: This paſſage is altered in ſome particulars from the original. 

ty £ a 85 ance 
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ſtance which, on all occafions;; gives much ground Ger Sous acid fofption, It 
ſeems: to me, that the circumſtance of Cromwel's life, in which his abilities are 
principally diſcovered, is his riſimg from a private ſtation, in oppoſition to ſo mamy 
rivals, ſo much advanced before him, to a high command and authority in the 
army. His great courage, his ſignal military talents, his eminent dexterity and 
addreſs were all requiſite for this important acquiſition. - Let will not-thispromo- 
| tion appear the effect of ſupernatural abilities, when we conſider, that Fairfax him- 
ſelf, a private gentleman, who had not the advantage of a feat in Parliament had, 
thro' the ſame ſteps, - attained even a ſuperior rank, and, if endued with common 
capacity and penetration, had been able to retain it. To incite ſuch an army to re- 
bellion againſt the Parliament, required no uncommon art or induſtry: To have 
kept them in abedicnce had been the more difficult enterpriae. When the breach 
was once formed between the military and civil powers, à ſupreme and abſolute 
authority, from that moment, is devolved on the general ; and if he is afterwards 
pleaſed to employ artifice or policy, it may be regarded, on moſt occaſions, as 
great condeſconſion, if not as u ſuperſiuous caution... That Commel was eyer able 
teally to blind or over · reach, either the King or the Republicans, does not appear: 
As they poſſeſſed no means of reſiſting the force under his command, hey were 


e 


glad to temporize with him, and, by ſeeming to be deceived, wait for opportunities 


0 freeing themſelves from his, dominion, If he ſeduced the military fanatics; it 


is to be conſidered, chat their igtercit and his eyidently\concurreds.that their igno- 


rance and low education,expoſed them to the groſſeſt impoſition,.and: that he him- 


a ſelf was at bottom ag frantic an enthuſiaſt as the worſt of them, and, in order to 

obtain their confidence, needed but to diſplay thoſe vulgar and ridiculous habits, 
which he had carly acquired, and on which he ſer ſo high a value. An army is 
ſo forcible, and at the ſame time ſo coarſe a weapon, that any hand which wields 


it, may, without much dexterity, (perform any aeadlen, ang} n. . 


in human ſociety, 


PP —T——— „ 
conducted without any plan either of liberty or arbitrary power: Perhaps, his diffi- 


cult ſituation admitted of neither. His foreign enterprizes, tho' full of intrepidity, 


were pernicious to national intereſt, and ſeem more the reſult of impetuous fury 


or narrow prejudices, than of cool foreſight and deliberation... An eminent per- 


ſonage, however, he was in many reſpecis, and even a ſuperior genius z but un- 
equal and irregular in his operations. And tho? not defective in any talent, ex- 
cept that of elocution, the abilities, which in him were moſt admirable, and which 
moſt contributed to his marvellous ſucceſs, were the magnanimous reſolution of 
his enterprizes, and his peculiar dexterity in diſcovering the characters, and Prac- 
tiſing on a the weakneſſes of mankind. 5 
2 F 
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Ir we ſurvey the moral character of Cromwel with that indulgence, which in due 
to the blindneſs and infirmities of the human ſpecies, we ſhall not be inclined to 
load his memory with ſuch violent reproaches as thoſe which his enemies uſually 
throw; upon it. Amidſt the paſſion and prejudices of that time, that he ſhould pre- 


fer. the parliamentary to the royal cauſe, will not appear very extraordinary; ſince, 


even at preſent, many men. of ſenſe and knowledge are diſpoſed to think, that the 
queſtion; with regard to the juſtice of the quartel may be regarded as very doubt- 
ful and ambiguous; The murder of the King, the moſt atrocious of all his actions, 


vas to him covered under a mighty cloud of republican and fanatical iHuſions ; and 


it is not impoſſible, that he might believe it, as many others did, the moſt merito- 


rious action, which he could perform. His ſubſequent uſurpation was the effect 
of neceſſity, as well as of ambition 3 nor is it eaſy to ſee, how the various factions 


could at that time have been reſtraĩned, withouta mixture of military and arbitrary 
authority. The private deportment of Cromwel, as a ſon; a huſband, a father, 


friend; is expoſed to no-conſiderable- cenſure;/ ir it des bot rucher merit priſe... 
And upon the whole, his character does not appear more extraordinary and un- 


uſual by the mixture of ſo much abſurdity with ſo much penetration, than by his 


tempering ſuch eee eee AORTA 


5 eee ue Bfywaliebyetr of his ws" He was of a ro- 


buſt frame of body, and of a manly, tho” not an agreeable aſpect. He left only 
two · ſona, Richard and Henry and three daughters ; one married to general Fleet 
wood, another to lord Falconbrige; a third to lord Rich. His father died when 
he was young. His mother lived til>after he was Protector and, contrary, to her 
orders, he buried her with great pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She could not be 
perſuaded, that his power or perſon was ever in ſecurity. At every noiſe, which 
the heard, ſhe exclaimed, that her ſon was murdered ; and was never ſatisfied that 


he was alive, if ſhe did not receive frequent viſits from him. She was a decent- 


woman z; and by her frugality and induſtry had raiſed and educated a numerous 
family upon a ſmall ſortune. She had even been obliged to ſet up a brewery at 
Huntington, which ſhe managed to good advantage. Hence Cromwel, in the 
invectives of that age, is oſten ſtigmatized with the name of the Brewer. Lud- 
low, by way of inſult; mentions the great acceſſion, which he would receive to- 
his royal-revenues upon his mother's death, who poſſeſſed a jointure of ſixty 


pounds a year upon his eſtate, She was of a good family, of the name. of Stuart z, 
eee nl | 
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_ - Houſe, ———Rithard depeſed. Lang Parliament or Rump reſtored: 
| — Cinſpiracy of the Reyalift — Infurredtion.—Suppreſed.——— 
Parliament expelled. Committee of ſafety.——— Foreign Affairs. 


General Mn. Monk declares for the Parliament. Parliament 


reflored.—— Monk enters Lond. Declares for a free Parliament. 


| —Secluded Members reſtored. Long Parliament diſfelved.——New 


Parliament.——The Referation.—— Manners and Arte. 
"LL As ae of Gt pas n MO VOY 
gan to loſe their effect; and his authority inſtead of being confirmed by 
time and ſucceſs, ſeemed every day to become more uncertain and 


His friends. the moſt cloſely. connected with him, and his counſellors the moſt 


truſted, were entering into cabals againſt his authority 1 and with all his penetra- 


tion into the characters of men, he could not find any miniſters, on whom be 


could rely. ee anion cad bones, be bn world not ADK Bo 
iuſtruments of an uſurparion, violent and illegal: Thoſe, e were free from the 
reſtraint of principle, might betray, for intereſt, that cauſe, in which, from no bet - 
ter motives, they had inliſted themſelves: Even thoſe, on whom he conferred any 


favour, never eſteemed the recompence ſdfficient for the ſacrifices, which they made 


to obtain it: Whoever was refuſed any demand, juſtified his anger by the ſpecious 
colours of conſcience and of duty. Such difficulties ſurrounded the Protector, that 
his dying at fo critical a time, is deemed by many the moſt fortunate circumſtance 
that ever attended him; and it was thought, that all his courage and dexterity 
could not much longer have extended his uſurped adminiſtration. 

Bur when that potent hand was removed, which conducted the governments 
every one expected a ſudden diffolution of the unweildy and ill. jointed fabrio. 
et a young man of no experience, educated in the country, accuſtomed to a 

retired life, unacquainted with the officers and unknown to them, recommend- 
ed by no military exploits, endeared by no familiarities, could not long, it was: 
thought, maintain that authority. which bis father had acquired by ſo many-yalor- 


4 ous. 
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ous atchievements, and ſuch ſignal ſucceſſes. And when it was obſerved, that he 


poſſeſſed only the virtues of private life, which in his ſituation. were ſo many vices; 


that indolence, incapacity, irreſolution attended his facility and good nature; the 


various hope of men were excited by the exp<Ration of ſome great event or revo- 
lution: For ſome time, however, the public was diſappointed i in this opinion. The 


council recognized the ſucceſſion of Richard: Fleetwood, in whoſe favour, it was. 


| ſuppoſed, Cromwel bad formerly inde b win, renounced all clan of precerifion to 


the Protectorſhip: Henry, Richard's brother, who governed Ireland with great 
popularity, enſured him the obedience of chat kingdom: Monk, whoſe authority 
was well eſtabliſhed in Scotland, being, much attached to his family, immediately 


_ proclaimed the ne Protector: The army, every where, the ect, acknowleged 


his title: Above ninety addreſſes, from the counties and moſt canſiderable corpora- 
tions, congratulated him on bis acceſſion, in all the terms of dutiſul allegiance: 
Fore: oreign miniſters were forward in paying him the uſual compliments : And Rich- 
ard, whoſe moderate, unambitious character, never would have led him to contend 
for empire, was tempted to accept of ſo rich a enz which ſeemed to be 
tendered to him, by the conſent of all mankind. oooh on 
Ir was found neceſſary to call a Parliament, in order to bod ſupplles b 
for the ordinary adminiſtration, and for futflling thoſe engagements with for 


AParliament. Princes, particularly Sweden, into which the laft Protector had entered. In 


1659. 


_ th of Janu- 
ary. 


hopes 
of obtaining great influence on elections, the antient right was reftored'to all the 


ſmall San and the counties were allowed no more than'their accuſtomed 
members. The Houſe of Peers or the other Erbufe et ififte toy un 
who had been nominated by Oliver. 


ALL the Commons, at firſt, ſigned without kefication an engagement not to her 
the preſent government. They next proceeded to examine the Humble Periti 


and Advice and after great oppoſition and many vehement diſputes, it was, at 


laſt, with much difficulty, carried by the court · party to confirm. it. An acknow- 
legement tco of the authority of the other Houſe was extorted from them ; tho? 
it was reſolved not to treat this houſe of Peers with any greater reſpe& than they 
ſhould return to the Commons. A declaration was alſo made, that the eftabliſh- 
ment of the other Houſe ſhould no way prejudice the right of ſuch of the antient 


peers as had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the Parliament, In al 


parliamentary tranſactions, the oppoſition among the commons was ſo conſiderable, 
and the debates were ſo ptolonged, as much retarded all buſineſs, and gave great 
alarm to the partizans of the young Protector. 


Bur there was another quarter from which. Re nie 
hended. The moſt conſiderable officers of the army, and © even Fleetwood, bro- 


ther 
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ther in law 4 


mi human ſociety is more — than that of the Fanatic ; becauſe, if attended 


with weak judgment, he is expoſed to the ſaggeſtions of others ; if ſupported by 
more diſcernment, he is entirely governed by his own illufions, which ſanctiſy his 
moſt ſelfiſh views and paſſions.” Fleetwood was of the former ſpecies ; and being 
extremely addicted to a Republic and even to the Fifth Monarchy or dominion of 
the ſaints, it was eafy for thoſe, who had infinuated themſelves into his confidence, 


to inftil diſguſts againſt the dignity of Protector. The whole Republican party 


in the ärmy, which were tiff conſiderable, Pitz, Maſon, Moſs, Farley, united 
themſelves to that general. The officers too of the ſame party, whom Cromwel 


Tad Giſcarded,” Overton,” Ludlow, Rich, Okey, Alured, began to appear, and to 


recover that authority, which had been only for a time ſuſpended. A party like- 


wiſe, who found themſelves eclipſed in Richard's favour, Sydenham, Kelley, 


Berry, Haines, Joined the cabal of the others Even Defborow, the Protector's 
uncle, lent his authority to that faction. But above all, the intrigues of Lam- 
bert, who' was now vouzed from his retreat, inflamed all theſe dangerous hu- 


-moars,” and threatened the nation with ſome great convulſion. All the diſcon- 


rented officers eſtabliſhed their meetings at Fleetwood's lodgings i and becauſe 
he dee in" Wallingford hou, the party reccived a denomination from that 


1 N . 


| "Rik, „ b eme FR Ut nen le ballad: was prevailed with 


th.give a an unguarded conſent for calling a council of general officers, who might | 
ma 


were they aſſembled than they voted a Remonſtrance. They there hjleared, that 
be good old cquſe, as they termed ir, that is, the cauſe, for which they had en- 


Cabal of 
T 


aged went the King, was entirely neglefted ; and they propoſed as a remedy, 


that the whole military power, the command of the armies, ſhould be entruſted 


to ſome perſon, in whom they might all confide. The city militia, influenced 


dy two aldermen, Tienburn and lreton, e Tame reſolution of adhering 
11 
Tus Protector was very juſtly ls RIS an 


ers. The perſons, in whom he. chiefly confided, were all of them, excepting 


Broghill, men of civil characters and profeſſions ; Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitlocke, 
Wolſeley ; who could only aſſiſt him with their advice and opinion. He poſſeſſed 
none of thoſe arta, which were proper to gain an enchuſiaſtic army, Murmurs 

being thrown out againſt ſome promotions, which he had made, Would you have 
we, ſaid he, profer mne du ie godly? Here is Dick Irgoldſby, continued he, who 


1 
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Chap. III. can. mither proy nr preach; yet will 1 irt bim before ge alt, This imprudence 

1659. gave great offence to the pretended ſaints. | The other qualities of the Protector 

were laudable : He was of a gentle, humane, and generous diſpoſition. Some 

of his party offering to put an end to theſe intrigues by the death of Lambert, if 

he would give them authority, he declared, that he would not purch Ar er 
dominion by ſuch ſanguinary meaſures, - | 

Tar Parkewent an e the ene enn Tae Wind thee 

there ſhould be no meeting or general council of officers without the ProteQtar's 

conſent, or by his orders. This vote brought affairs immediately to a rupture. 

The officers haſtened to Richard, and demanded of him the diſſolution of the Par- 

ſhould refuſe. The Protector wanted the reſolution to deny, and poſſeſſed little 

2:dof April. ability to reſiſt. The Parliament was diſſolved ʒ and by the ſame act the Pro- 

Richard de- CTC e Wen 

poſed. his diſmiſſion in form. _ _ 

Hzunv, Lee ee C ͤĩ L 
Gition as Richard z but as he enjoyed. more vigour and capacity, it was appre- 
hended, that he might. make reſiſtance. . His popularity in Ireland was great ; 
and even his perſonal authority, notwithſtanding his youth, was confiderable. A 
his ambition been very eager, he had, no doubt, been able to create di | 
But being threatened by Sir Hardreſs Waller, Colonel John Jones, and — 
officers, he very quietly reſigned his command, and retired to England. He had 
once entertained thoughts, which he had not reſolution to execute, of proclaiming 

the King in Dublin F. 

Tavs fell, ſuddenly and from an enormous beight,. but, by a rare fortune, 
without any hurt or injury, the family of the Cromwels. Richard continued to. 
paſſeſs an eſtate, which was very moderate, and burthened too with a large debt, 
which he had contrafted for the interment of his father. After the reſtoration, 
tho he remained unmoleſted, he thought proper to travel for ſome years 3 and at 
Pezenas in Languedoc he was introduced, under a borrowed name, to the Prince of 
Conti. That Prince, talking of Engliſh affairs, broke out into admiration of 
Cromwel's courage and capacity. © But as for that poor pitiful fellow, Richard,” 
ſaid he, what has become of him ? How could he be ſuch a blockhead as to 
« reap no greater benefit from all his farher's crimes and ſucceſſes ?” Richard 

extended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old age, and died not till the 
neee reign. His ſocial virtues, more valuable mar ly 


J . 
; | | gear 
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ae eee RY xjous than weil) fame and Gap 11 
. ˙ Aprons 
Tut council of officers, now poſſeſſed of ſupreme 7 deliberated what 
form of government they ſhould eſtabliſh. Many of them ſeemed, inclined to 
| exerciſe the power of the ſword in the moſt open mannet; But as it was appre- 
hended, char the people would with great difficulty be induced to pay taxes, levied 
by arbitrary will and pleaſure it was agreed to f preſerve the ſhadow. of civil 
niſtration, and revive the long Parliament, which K had been expelled by Cromwel. 
They could not be diffolved, it was aſſerted, but by their own conſent; and vio- 
lence had interrupted, but was not able to deſtroy, their right to government, 
The officers alſo expected, that as theſe members had ſufficiently felt their own. 
weakneſs,” they would be contented to act in ſubordination to the military com- 
manders, and would thenoeforth allow all the auchotity to remain where the power 
was fo viſibly vetted. 0 1 

"Tax officers applied to Lenthal, the ſpeaker, and eee 
' Hamene ſhould reſtime their ſeats, Lenthal was a man of a low and timid ſpirit ; 
and being uncertain what iſſue might attend theſe councils, was deſirous of eyad- 
ing the propoſul. He replied, that he could by no means comply with the deſire of 
the officers; being engaged in à buſineſs of far greater importance to himſelf, which 
be could not omit on any account, becauſe it concerned the ſalvation of his own ſoul. 
The officers preſſed him to know what it might be. He was preparing, he ſaid, 
to participate- of the Lord's Supper, which he reſolved to take the next ſabbath day. 
They inſiſted, that mercy was preferable to ſacrifice, and that he could not better 
prepare himſelf for that great duty, e All 
their remonſtrances had no effect. However, on the appointed day, the ſpeaker, 
being informed, that a quorum of the Houſe was likely to meet, thought proper, 
; | notwithſtanding the'ſalvation'of his ſoul, as Ludlow obſerves, to join them ; and 


the Houſe! immediately proceeded- upon buſineſs. The ſecluded members at · 8 


r but in vain, to reſume their ſeats among them. 

Tus numbers of this Parliament were very ſmall, little exceeding forty mem- 3 

| 1 : Their authority in the nation, ever ſince they had been purged by the army, 1 
vas extremely diminiſhed; and after their expulſion, had been totally annihilated : Rump re- 

But being all of them men of violent ambition; ſome of them men of experience 

and capacity they were reſolved, ſince they enjoyed the title of the ſupreme au- 

thority, and obſerved that ſome appearance of a Parliament was requiſite for the 

purpoſes of the army, not to act a ſubordinate part to thoſe who acknowleged 

"themſelves their ſervants. They choſe a council, in which they took care, that 


Nr es * majority: They appointed 
Vor. VI. 4 O Fleet 


ot 
" 


* 
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Fleetwood to be lieutenant · general, but. inſerted in his commiſſion, that it ſhould 
only continue during the pleaſure of the Houſe ; They choſe ſeven perſons, -who 
' ſhould nominate to ſuch commands as became vacant : And they voted, that all 
commiſſions ſhould be received from the ſpeaker, and be ſigned by him in the 
name of the Parliament. Theſe precautions, the tendency of which was viſible, 
gave great diſguſt to the general officers ; and their diſcontent would. have broke 
out into ſome feſolutlon, fatal to the Parliament, had it not eee by *. 


pfrehenſions of danger from the common enemy. 


leſt ſuch tyrannical rulers ſhould exert their power in taking vengeance upon their 


Tus bulk of the nation conſiſted of Royaliſts and Preſbyterians ; wa heck 
theſe parties the dominion of the pretended Parliament had ever been to the laſt 


degree odious. When this Parliament was expelled by Crommel, contempt. had 
ſucceeded to hatred ;; and no reſerve had been uſed in expreſſing the utmoſt deriſion 
againſt the impotent ambition of theſe uſurpers. Seeing them reinſtated in autho- 


rity, all orders of men felt the higheſt indignation z together with apprehenſions 


enemies, by whom they had been fo openly inſulted. A ſecret reconcilement 
therefore, was made between the rival parties ;; and it was agreed, that, layingaſide 
former entnities, all efforts ſhould be uſed for the overthrow of the Rump: For 

i they called the Parliament, in allufion to that part of the animal body. The 
Preſbyterians, ſenſible, from experience, that their paſſion for liberty, however 
Jaudable, had carried them into unwarrantable extremes, were willing to lay 
aſide former jealouſies, and, at all hazards,'to reſtore the royal family. The nobi- 
lity, the gentry bent their moſt paſſionate endeavours to the ſame enterprize, by 
which alone they could be redeemed from ſlavery. And no man was fo remote 
from party, ſo indifferent to public good, as not to fee} the moſt ardent wiſhes, 
for the diflolution of that tyranny, which, whether the civil or the military part 
of it be conſidered, was equally oppreſſive and ruinous to the nation. | 


11 
; 


; Outing ey of Mon baun, who had fo narromly eſcaped an bis trial, before the High:Conre 


of Juſtice, ſeemed rather animated than daunted with paſt danger; and having, 
by his reſolute behaviour, obtained the higheſt confidence of the royal party, he 
was now become the center of all their conſpiracies. In many counties, | a. reſo- 
lution was taken to riſe in arms, Lord Willoughby of Parham and Sir Horatio 


Townſhend undertook to ſecure Lynne; General Maſſey engaged to ſeize Gloceſ- 
ter ; Lord Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen conſpired to take Mon 


poſſe 
of Shrewſbury z Sir George Booth of Cheſter; Sir Thomas Middleton of North. 
Wales z Arundel, Pollard, Granville, Trelawney, of Plymouth and Exeter. A 


day was appointed for the execution of all theſe enterprizes. And the King, attended 
by the Duke of ws had arrived eee at Tm with a reſalution of putting 


himſelf 
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kid as the head of bis loyd fubjifs, The French had pecimifed to fupply bim Chap. th. 
with a ſmall body of forces, in orderto countenance the inſurre@ions of the Engliſh, 1659 
 - Tarts combination was diſconcerted by the infidelity of Sir Richard Willis. That 
| traicor continued with the Parliament the ſame correſpondence, which he had begun 

with Cromwel. He had engaged to reveal all conſpiracies, fo far as to deftroy 
_ their effect ; but reſerved to himſelf, if he pleaſes, the power of concealing the 
conſpirators. He took care never to name any of the old, genuine cavaliers, who 
had zealouſly adhered; and were reſolved till to adhere, to the royal cauſe inevery 
fortune, Theſe men he eſteemed 3 theſe he even loved. He betrayed only the 

new converts' among the Preſbyterians, or ſuch lukewarm Royaliſts, as,” diſcou- 
raged with their diſappointments, were reſolved to expoſe themſelves to no mote | 
| hazards. | A lively proof, how impoſſible it is, even forthe moſt corrupted minds, 
ee eee eau eee, 

Many of che conſpirators in the different counties were thrown into priſon : july. 
O aſtoniſhed at ſuch ſymptoms of ſeeret treachery, left their houſes or re- 
| mained quiet: The moſt tempeſtuous weather prevailed during the whole time LoſurreQion. 
a for the rendez vous ; inſomuch that ſome found it impoſſible to join 

their friends, and others were diſmayed with fear and ſuperſtition at an incident 

ſo unuſual during the ſummer: ſeaſon. Of all the projects, the only one which 

took effect was that of Sir George Booth for the ſeizing Cheſter. The earl of 
Derby, lord Herbert | of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, Colonel Morgan took / part in his 

_ enterprize. Sir William Middleton joined him with ſome troops from North 
Wales ; and the inſurgents were powerful enough to ſubdue all in that neighbour- 

| hood, who ventured to oppoſe them. Ry a. 

of the King: They only demanded a free and full Parliament. 
Tut Rump were juſtly alarmed. How-GoitibuRible the Waste ets; ivy 
well knew; and the fire was now fallen among them. Booth was of a family emi- 
nently preſbyterian ; and his conjunction with the Royalifts they regarded as a 
- moſt dangerous ſymptom. They had many officers, whoſe fidelity they could 
more depend upon than that of Lambert: But there was no one in-whoſe vigilance 

and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence. They commiſſioned him to ſuppreſs 

the inſurgents. He made incredible haſte. Booth imprudently ventured himſelf 
out of the walls of Cheſter, and expoſed, in the open field, his raw troops againſt 
theſe hardy veterans. He was ſoon routed and taken priſoner. His whole party were Supprefſed. 
_ diſperſed.. And the Parliament had no farther occupation than to fill all the priſons 
_ with their open or ſecret enemies. Deſigns were even entertained of tranſporting 
the loyal families to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other colonies, leſt they ſhould 
DNR OO OT Es 
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Chap. 10, Tas ſucceſs haſtened the ruin of the Parliament. Lambert, at the head of a 
2 body of troops, was no leſs dangerous to them than Booth. | A thouſand pounds, 
which they ſent him to buy a jewel, were employed by him in liberalities to his offi- 
cers. At his inſtigation they drew up a petition, and tranſmitted it to Fleetwood, 
a weak man, and an honeſt, if ſincerity. in folly deſerves that hanourable name. 
The import of this petition was, that Fleetwood ſhould be made commander in 
chief; Lambert major-general, Deſborow -licutenant-general of the horſe, Monk 
major-general of the foot. To which, a demand was added, dar: no aller thould 
be diſmiſſed from his command but by a court · martial. 


Tux Parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately ns Def 
Howes, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kerſey, Cobbet. Sir Arthur Hazelrig propoſed 
the impeachment of Lambert for high treaſon.  Fleetwood's : commiſſion was 

vacated, and the command of the army was veſted in ſeven perſons, of whom that 
> General was one. The Parliament voted, that they would have no more general 
_ officers. And they declared in treaſon to ory wk n nene 4 

Parliament. 

Bur theſe votes were feeble weapons in oppoſition to the fworls of the ſoldier. 
Lambert drew ſome troops together, in order to decide the controverſy. Okey, 
- who was leading his regiment to the aſſiſtance of the Parliament, was deſerted by 
them. Morley and Moſs brought their-regiments into Palace- Yard, reſolute to 
| _ Oao· oppoſe the violence of Lambert. But that artful general knew an eaſy way of 
diſappointing them. He placed his ſoldiers in the ftreets which led to Weſtminſter- 

Parliament Hall. When the ſpeaker came in his coach, he ordered the horſes to be turned, 
r very civilly conducted him home. The other members were in like manner 
intercepted. And the two regiments in Palace - Lard, finding themſelves expoſed 

to deriſion, peaceably retired to their quarters. A very little before this bold en- 
terprize, a ſolemn faſt had been kept by the army ; and it is remarked, that this 
ceremony was the uſual prelude to gyery ſignal violence which they committed. 
Tux officers found themſelves again inveſted with ſupreme authority, of which 

they intended for euer to retain the * ſubſtance, however they might beſtow on 

26:h of Oao- others the empty ſhadow or appearance. They elected a committee of twenty-three 

wo perſons, of whom ſeven were officers. Theſe they pretended to inveſt with ſove- 

Committee of reign authority; and called them a Committee of Safety. They fpoke every where 

Safety, , of ſummoning a Parliament, choſen by the people; but they really took ſome 
| Neps towards aſſembling a military Parliament, compoſed of officers, elected from 
every regiment in the ſervice ®, Throughout the three kingdoms there prevailed 

en but the melancholy fears, to the . W e e 


® Ludlow, 
and 
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and extermination.y to the teſt of the people, of perpetual ſorvitude; beneath 
thoſe ſanAified, robbers, whoſe unjon and wWhoſe divifions would be equally de- 
ſtructiveʒ and who, under pretence of ſuperior illuminationa, would ſoon extirpate, 
if poſſible, all private morality, as e already all public law 20 Jens, 
| from the Britiſh dominions. + 
Dux ing the time; that Eogland continued in this diſtracted on, the 
other kingdoms of Europe, were haſtening towards a: compoſure of thoſe diffe- 
rences, by which they had ſo long been agitated. The Parliament, while ic pre- Foreign ab. 
ſerved. authority, inſtead of following the deſtructive politics of Cromwel, and fairs. 
lending, aſſiſtance to the conquering Swede, embraced the prudent maxims of the 
| Dutch Oommon wealth, and reſolved; in conjunction with that State, to mediate 
by force of arms an accommodation between the northern cromns. Montague 
was ſent with a ſquadron to the Baltic, and carried wich him as ambaſſador 
Algernon Sidney, the famous Republican. Sidney found the Swediſh Monarch 
employed in the ſiege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy; and was highly 
pleaſed, that, with 'a Roman arrogance, he could check the progreſs of royal 
victories, and diſplay i in ſo ſignal a manner the ſuperiority of freedom above ty- 
ranny. „ With the higheſt indignation, the ambitious Prince was obliged to ſub- 
: mit to the imperious mediation of the two Commonwealth. *Tis, cruel,” ſaid 
be, chat laws ſhould be preſcribed. me by parricides and pedlars.”” But his 
whole army was encloſed. in an iſland, and might be ſtarved by the combined 
ſquadrons'of England and Holland.” He was obliged therefore to quit his prey, 
Then he had ſo nearly got poſſeſſion of it; and having agreed to a pacification 
wich Denmark, retired into his own country, where he after died. 
Tut wars between France and Spain were alſo concluded by the treaty of the 
| Pyrenees. | "Theſe bloody animoſities had long been carried on between the rival 
ſtates, even while governed by a ſiſter and brother, who cordially loved and eſ- . 
temed each other. But politics, which had ſo long prevailed over theſe friendly 
2 affections, now at laſt yielded to their influence; and neyer was. the triumph 
more full and complete. The Spaniſh Low Countries, if not every part of 
that Monarchy, lay almoſt entirely at the mercy of its enemy. Broken ar- 
mies, diſordered finances, flow and irreſolute councils z by theſe. reſources alone 
vere the diſperſed provinces of Spain defended againſt the vigorous power of 
France. But the Queen Regent, anxious for the fate of her brother, em. 
ployed her authority with the cardinal to ſtop the progreſs of the French 
conqueſts, and put an end to a quarrel, which, being commenced by ambition, 
and attended with victory, was at laſt. concluded with moderation. The young 
3 of ** tho? bi warlike in his character, was at this time 


catirely 


1659 


; 
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| entirely: occupied in the pleaſures of love und gallantry, and bad 8 
Aged the reins of the empire in che hands of his politic miniſter; e 


rained, an unconcerned ſpectator : while un opportunity for conqueſt was parted 8 
with, which be never mu Ahl. n e ee ru I fully 5 


| to retrieve. 


Tus miniſters of te eeepc Gn Dos Loh * Hero, met a: 
the foot of the Pyrenees,” in the Ille of Pheaſants, à place which was ſuppoſed to 
belong to neither kingdom. The negotiacion being brought to an ive by fre- 
quent conferences between the miniſters, the Monarchs themſelves agreed to a con - 
greſs z and theſe two ſplendid" courts appeared in their full luftre amidft thoſe 1 
vage mountains. Philip brought his daughter, Mary Thereſe, along 
and giving her in martiuge to his nephew, Louis, endeavoured to cement by t 
new tye the incompatible intereſts of the two motarchies. The French 5 
made a ſolemn renounciation of every ſucceſſion, which might accrue to him in 


right of his ſpouſe ; a vain promos 64 pars nd to reſtrain the ungoyerned am- 

Eu Prince. 1 ron Wen nn 
Tut affairs of England Sad bi 0 great diſorder, thar I Vas was not pelle to | 

comprehend that kingdom in the treaty, or adjuft n res with h. a power, which | 


was in ſuch inceſſant fluctuation. The King, reduced to "Iefoal by the failure of 
all enterprizes for his reſtoration, was reſolyed to try the weak reſgurce of forcign 
ſuccours z and he went to the Pyrenees at the Ns 55 the two unn were ia 
the midſt of their negotiations. Don Louis received him with that generous. civi- - 
lity, pecular to his nation ; and expreſſed great inclination, had the lc condition | 
of Spain allowed him, to give aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Monarch, The cautious 
' Mazarine, pleading the alliance of France with the Engliſh Commonwealth, re- 
fuſed even to ſee him ; and tho? iris pretended, that the King offered ta marry the 


© Cardinal's niece, he could, for the preſent, obtain nothing but empty profeſſions 


of reſpect and proteſtations of ſervice. The condition of that Monarch, to 1 


the world, ſeemed totally deſperate. His friends had been baffled in every attempt 
for his ſervice: The ſcaffold had often ſtreamed with the blood of the moſt active 


Royaliſts: The ſpirits of many were broke with tedious impriſonments : The eſ- 
tates of all were burthened by the fines and confiſcations which had been levied 
from them: None durſt openly avow themſelves of that party; And fo ſmall did 
their number ſeem to a ſuperficial view, that even ſhould the nation recover its li- 


berty, which was eſteemed nowiſe probable, it was judged uncertain what form of 
government it would embrace. But amidſt all theſe gloomy proſpects, ſortune, 
dy ſurprizing revoladon, was now paving the way for the King to mount in 


peace 


2 8 | 
* 
= 
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peace and W e bis anceſtoes. It us by che prudence und Chu 


| loyalty of general Monk, that this bappy change was at laſt accompliſhed. 
Soon Monx, to whom the fate was reſerved of re-eſtabliſhing monarchy, General 


2 


and finiſhing the bloody diſſentions of the three kingdoms, was the ſecond fon of a Monk. 


family in Devonſhire, antient and honourable, but lately, from too great hoſpita- 
Uty and experice, ſomewhat fallen to decay. He betook himſelf very early in his 
youth, to the profeſſion of arms ; and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditions 


to Cadiz and the Ille of Rb. After England had concluded'peace with all ita 
neighbours, he ſought military experience in the Low Countries, the great ſchool | 


of war to all the European nations; and be roſe to the command of a company 
under lord Goring. | This company conſiſted of 200 men, of whom a hundred 
were volunteers, often gentlemen of family and eſtate, ſometimes noblemen, who 


lived upon their own fortunes in a ſplendid manner. Such a pager turn at your 


time prevailed among the-Engliſh. „ 7 
Wnrz the found of war was ertt heard in this iland. Mock eel cb Ea 
9 partly deſirous of promotion in his native country, partly diſguſted with ſome 
ill uſage from the States, of which he found reaſon to complain. Upon the Scots 
-pacification, he was employed by the earl of Leiceſter againſt the Iriſh rebels; 
and having obtained a regiment, was ſoon taken notice of, for his military ſkill 
and for his calm and deliberats valour. Without oſtentation, expence, or careſſes. 
merely by his humane and equal temper, he gained the good - will of all the ſol - 
diery; and with a mixture of familiarity and affection, the uually called him bonef 
George Monk ; an honourable appellation, which they e 
during his greateſt elevation. He was remarkable for his moderation in party; and 
while all around him were enflamed into rage againſt the oppoſite faction, he fell 
under ſuſpicion from the candour-and' tranquility of his behaviour. When the Iriſh 
army was called over into England, ſurmiſes of this kind had been ſo far credited, 
that he had even been ſuſpended from his command, and ordered to Oxford, that 
he might anſwer the charge laid againſt him. His eſtabliſhed character for truth 
and ſincerity here ſtood him in great ſtead 3 and upon his earneſt proteflations 
and delarations, he was ſoon reſtored to his regiment, which he joined at the fiege 
of Nantwich, The very next day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and defeated 
the Royalifts, commanded by Biron ; and took colonel Monk priſoner. He was 
ſent to the Tower, where he endured, above two years, all the rigors of poverty 
and confinement. The King, however, was ſo mindful as to ſend him, notwith- 
ſtanding his own difficulties, a preſent of 100 guineas z bur it was not till after 
_ the Royaliſts were totally ſubdued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk, how- 
33 refuſed the mot inviting offers from the Parliament: 


ur. 


* But Crom wel, ſenſible of his merit, having engaged him to 
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againſt the Iriſh, who were conſidered as rebels both by King and «ny 0 = 


was not unwilling to repair his broken fortunes 1 a command, which, 


he flattered himſelf, was reconcilable to the ſtricteſt principles of honour. | Having 
once engaged with the Parliament, be was obliged to obey orders; and found 
himſelf neceſſitated to fight hoth ngainſt the Marqueſs of Ormond in Ireland, and 
againſt the King himſelf in Scotland. Upon the reduction of this laſt kingdom, 
Monk was left with the ſupreme command 3 and by the equality and juſtice of his 
adminiſtration he was able to give contentment to that reſtleſs people, now reduced 
to ſubjection by a nation whom they hated. No leſs acceptable was his authority 
to the officers and ſoldiers ; and foreſeeing, chat the good wilhof the army under 
his command might ſome time be of great n * me 218 
and ſucceſs, cultivated their friendſhip. 
THz connexions, which he had formed with Seel bis . pre. 
ſerved him faithful to Richard, who had been enjoined by his father to follow 
in every thing the directions of general Monk. When the long Parliament was 
reſtored, Monk, who was not prepared for oppolition, acknowledged their autho- 
rity, and was continued in his command, from vhich it would not have been ſafe 
to attempt the diſlodging him. After the army had expelled the Parliament, he 
proteſted againſt the violence, and reſolved, as he pretended, to vindicate their in- 
vaded privileges. Deeper deſigns, either in the King's om o big own, were 
from the beginning ſuſpected to be the motive of his actions. at eie 
A RIVALSHIP, had long ſubſiſted between him and eke = every body 
ſaw the reaſon why he oppoſed. himſelf to the advancement of that ambitious ge- 
neral, by whoſe ſucceſs his own authority, he knew, would ſoon be ſubverted. 
But little friendſhip had ever been maintained between him and the parliamentary 
leaders; and it ſcemed nowiſe probable, that he intended to employ. his induſtry | 
and ſpend his blood for the advancement of one enemy above another. How 
early he entertained deſigns for the King's reſtoration, we know not with cer - 
tainty: It is likely, that, as ſoon as Richard was depoſed, he foreſaw, that, 
without ſuch an expedient, it would be impoſſible ever to bring the nation to a 
regular ſettlement. His elder and younger brothers were entirely devoted to the 
royal cauſe: The Granvilles, his near relations, and all the reſt of his kindred, 
were in the ſame intereſt : He himſelf was intoxicated with no fumes of enthu- 
ſiaſm, and had maintained no connexions with any of the fanatical tribe. His 
early engagements had been with the King, and he had left that ſervice without 
receiving any diſguſt from the royal family. Since he had inliſted himſelf with 
the oppolite party, he had bcen guilty of en 9 "MAT 
r 
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der him bbnoxiou- ' His-return, therefore, to une wan 6h and opens and 
-nothing could be ſuppoſed to «counterbalance his natural propenſity to that me- 
| ſure, except the views of this 'own elevation, and; the proſpeRt of ufurping the 
ſame grandeur and authority, which had been aſſumed by Comwel. Zut from 
ſuch exotbirant,” if not 'impollible projects, che natural and modere- 
tion of his temper, che calmneſs, and ſolidity of his genius, and bis limited capa- 
city, not to mention his age, now upon the decline, ſeem to have ſet him at a 


great diſtance. Cromwel himſelf, he always aſſerted , could not long have | 


maintained his uſutpatibn ; and any other perſon, even equal to him in genius, ie 
vas obvious, would now find it more difficult to p. iſe arts, of which every 
one, from experience, ws ſuffciently aware. It is Te ugreeable, therefore, to 
reaſon as well as candor to ſuppoſe, that Wa ſoon as de pur himſelf in a 
movement, had entertained views of effeQuating the King's reſtoration 3 nor 
ele ee e- e cer profound ſilence even to Charles himſelf. 

be regarded as conſiderible. His tewper was naturally reſerved, his circumſtances 
required diſſimulation, the King he Knew was ſurrounded with ſpies and craitors3 : . 
and upon the whole it ſcerris hard to interpret that conduct, which ought to-ex- - 


ale our idea of his prudence, 43 2 diſparagement of his probity. 


Sin John Granville, hoping chat the general would engage in the King's fer 
vice, ſent into Scotland his younger, brother, a cle Dr. Monk, who car- 
ried him a letter and invitation from the King. 3. Nee 
bond, char its brocher was then holding erg of offcars.and mas not be 
ſeen for ſome hours. In the mean time, he was received and entertained by + 
Price, the general's chaplain, a man of probity, as well. as a Partizan of the 
King's. The doctor having an entire confidence in. the chaplain, ee 4 
freely with him about the gbyedt of his journey, and engaged him, if there ſhould 
be occaſion, to ſecond his applications. N 
thers -enibrace; and after Tome. preliminary converſation, the doctor opens his 
buſineſs. Monk interrupts bim to know, whether he had ever. before to any 
body mentioned the ſubje of his journey. « To no body,” replied his bro- 
ther, but to Price, whom 1 know to be entirely in your confidence.” The ge- 


neral, altering his countenance, changed the diſcourſe z r 8 
Farther confidence with him, but ſent him away with the firſt opportunity. He 


would not truſt his own brother the moment he knew that he had diſcloſed the _ 
GY e ws e | | 
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8. conduct in all other particylars 
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indlination to peace, nd i 5 Terg « pe K RN or, an, accommodation... His chief 
aim Was to obtajn delay and relax .the pre parations of his enemies. The Com- 


mitte of Safety fell i into th Toare,. A —— Was Hgped.: 'by the; commiſſioners; 


November. 


 Jiamient.. "Defborow's reg 1 1 


but Monk 4 ſed 5 15 | 33 — comp ord. that bis commiſſioners had exceed - 
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prefs:them,” were perſwuded 5/ their c co ander to jo Join, in the ſame 5 11 
The city apprentices roſe in a "furl, An "demanded 9 5 at; * Tho), 
they were” foppreſſedi"by Cofodt! Wi « may who fi m. | ps 

cobler Had r n to & fight Tan! 4 W ap 7. 19 * 1 1 dig ered ſymptoms -. 
of the moſt dangerous tiſtodrchr. even eft ego rate. governs... /- 
ment, and aſſumed the'ſuj reme duthority "i 1 1 auſon with 
his ſquadron came into de een and Aeirred of the'P 5 Jiameor Hazel is and 
Morley, hearing of this important event,” N ie ang adyapced ced towards. 
London The regiments Hear "har" 1 by- Seal officers, . Z 


who had" been caſhiefed | by che Con it hs 17 TT Again to the Per- 


nt by Ic to ſ chi Friends, 
no ſooner arrived at St. Fg ils than” it Fees 1 Ce alben . 


Fr rxrwoob's hand was found too weak and unſtable to ſupport this Fg 
fabric, which, every where —_ him, was falling into runs. Wuen He re- 
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and fu moned together the P arliament, which twice before had been expelled 
 and;ignominy.. As ſoon as aſſembled, they repeuled their 
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gas the payment of exciſe and cuſtoms, they appointed cormifliotiers; for Parliament 
1 to che army, 3. and without taking any notice ef Lambert, they ga 
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ne heard, Bäcl raiſedd forces being een eſſed himſelf of L 
deeliring his en * The lat, I fl 6 I liament ſo. entirely ſtripped 
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formerly been Cüſfiered by A a Fa and hat trſumed; their commands 
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id faricying that he was certainly favoured with in- 


bon. he deemed himſelf, to eg language of the times, to be a 
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N "Cup I. man above ee, od. by reaſon of his perfection, Fen” unlimited and unre- 
1080. ſtrained by any rules, which govern inferior mortals. "Theſe whimbies, mingling 


with pride, "had fo corrupted” his {excellent underſtanding, that ſometimes he 


thought himſelf the perſon deputed to We * for a N 288 Fe 5 
"ny IgA of the 9 85 


Gelten WAR; till advanced with his army, . was pear 6000 men. | The | 
ſcattered forces in England were above four times more numerous. Fairfax who had 
reſolved to declare for the King, not being able to make the General open his in- 
tentions, retited to his on houſe in Yorkſhire. In all the countries thro* which 


Monk.paſſed, the prime gentry” flocked to! him with nddrefits, expreſſing their 


tet earneſt defire, that he would be inſtrumental in reſtoring the nation to peace and 
ttranquillity, and to the enoyment of thoſe liberties, which by law - were their 


birthright, but of which, during ſo many years, they had been fatally bereaved: 
And that, in order to this ſalutary purpoſe, he would prevail, either for the 
reſtoring thoſe members, who had been ſecluded before the King's death, or for 
tms election of f new Parliament, who might, legally and by general conſent, 

' - #gain/govern the nation. Tho' Monk pretended not to favour theſe addreſſes, that 
ny of hope, Which the knowlege of his character and ſituation afforded, ' migh- 
tily animated all men. The tyranny and the anarchy, which now equally op- 
preſſed the kingdom; the experience of paſt diſtractions, the fear of future con- 
vullions; the indignation 'againft military uſurpation, againſt ſanRified hypocriſy. : | 
All theſe motives had united every party, except the moſt deſperate, into ardent 
Duende ene, üg the only remedy for all theſe fatal evils. 

Scor and Robinfon were ſent as deputies by the Parliament, under pretence d | 
| congratulating the General, but in reality to ſerve as ſpies upon him. The city 

diſpatched four of their principal citizens to perform like compliments ; and at the 
ſame time to confirm the General in his inclination to a free Parliament, the ob- 
jet of all men's prayers and endeavours. The authority of Monk could ſcarce 
ſecure the parliamentary deputies from thoſe inſults, which the general hatred and 
contempt towards their maſters drew from men. of every rank and denomination; 

Mons: continued his march with few intervals till he came to St. Albans. He 
there ſent a meſſage to the Parliament, deſiring them to remove from London: 
thoſe*regiments,” who, tho” they now profeſſed to return to their duty, had ſo. 
lately offered violence to that aſſembly, This meſſage. was unexpected, and ex - 
ceedingly - perplexed'the houſe. Their. fate, they found, mult ſtill depend on a 
re ary 540d they" were as diſtant as OO: 1 ae, . 
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m_ A en r ere them. One regiment in Warn = 
was . quartered in Somerſet. Houſe, expreſsly refuſed to yield their place to the 
northern army. But thoſe officers, who would gladly, on ſuch an occaſion, have | 
- inflamed the quarrel; were abſent or in conſinement; and for want of leaders, the 3d of Febru- 
ſoldiers were at laſt, with great reluktance, rams welt Kü Monk with . 
army took quarters in Weſtminſter, Landon. 
Tu: general was introduced to the houſe; and thanks were given him by Len; 6th of Febru- 
thal for the eminent ſervices, which he had done his country. Monk was a pru- 
dent, but not an eloquent ſpeaker. He told the houſe, that the ſervices, which 
he had been enabled to perform, were no more than his duty, and merited not 
ſuch praiſes as thoſe with which they were'pleaſed to honour him: That among. 
many perſonas of greater worth, who bore their commiſſion, he had been em- 
ployed as the inſtrument of Providence for effecting their reſtoration ; but he con- 
ſidered this ſervice only as a ſtep to more important ſervices, which it was their 
part to render to the nation: That as he marched along, he obſerved all ranks of 
men, in all places, to be in earneſt expectation of à ſettlement, after the violent 
convulſions, to which they had been expoſed ; and to have no proſpect of ſuch a 
bleſſing but from the diſſolution of the preſent Parliament, and from the ſum- 
moning of a. new one, ſree and full, who, meeting without oaths or engage 
ments, might finally give contentment to the nation: That applications had been 
made to him for that purpoſe but that he, ſenſible of his duty, had ſtill told the 
petitioners, that the Parliament itſelf, which was now free and would ſoon be full, 
was the beſt judge of all theſe meaſures, and that the whole community ought to 
acquieſce in their determination: That tho' he expreſſed bimſAf in this manner. 
to the people, he .muſt now freely inform the houſe, that the fewer 
were exacted, the more comprehenſive would their plan prove, and the more ſa- 
tis faction would it give to the nation: And that it was ſufficient for the public 
ſecurity, if the Fanatic party and the Royaliſts were ſecluded ; ſince the principles 
of theſe, were deſtructive either of government or of liberty. 
Tuis ſpeech, containing matter, which was both agreeable and diſagreeable to 
the Houſe as well as to the nation, ſtill kept every one in ſuſpence, and upheld 
that uncertainty, in which it ſeemed the General's: intereſt to retain the public. 
But it was impoſſible for the kingdom to remain long in this doubtful fituation :: 
The people, as well as the Parliament, puſhed matters to a decifion. During the- 
late convulſions, the payment of taxes had been interrupted. and: tho” the Par- 
lament, upon their aſſembling, renewed the ordinances for all collections and: 
"OT" _—_ lirtle reverence did the people pay thoſe legiſlitors,, that 
they, 
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Chap. LL they gave very io and unwilling obedience. to their commands. The common 
2060.” "council of London \ farly refuſed-ro ſubmit. to. an aſſeſſment; required of them: 
and declared, that, till a free and lawful Parliament impoſed tauee; they never 

| would deem 1 it their duty to make any payment. This reſolution weuld imme- 
33 _ diatdy have put an end to the domiaion of the Parliament: They were deter- 


mined, therefore, upon this occaſion, to ke er e ot ate: pate ere 7 
on power and of their General's obedien dme. cue 


66h of Fen Moxk received orders to march into the a to folu nity perfdns the tnoſt 
obnoxious to the Parliament, to remove the poſts and chains from all the ſtreers, 
and to take down and break the portculliſes and gates of the city: And very few 
hours were allowed him to deliberate upon the execution of theſe violent orders. 
To the great ſurprize and conſternation of all men, Monk prepared ' himſelf for 
. obedience, Neglecting the entreaties of his friends, the remonſtrances of his offi- 
cers, the cries of the people, he entered the City in a military männer; he appre- 
hended as many as he could of the proſeribed perſons, whom he ſent to*the 

Tower ; with all the circumſtances of contempt, he broke the gates und portcul- 

liſes; and, haviog expoſed the City to the ſeorn and deriſion of all who barelf it, 
he returned i in triumph to his quarters in Weſtmitſter. - | 
*"No ſooner had the Genera lebe eo reflec den he Rand; Gtr tien le nel. 
ſore, inſtead, of being a continuation of that cautious ambiguity, Which he had 
hitherto maintained, was raking party without reſerve, and laying himſelf, as well 

as the nation, at the mercy. of that tyrannical Parliament, 'whoſe power had Tori: 

been odious, as, well as their perſons contemptible; to all men. He reſolve 
therefore, before it was too late, to repair the dangerous miſtake, into which he 
had been betrayed, and to ſhow the whole world, ſtill more without referve, that 
[1th of Fe. be meant no longer to be the miniſter of violence and uſurpation. After complain- | 
bruary. ing of che odious ſervice, in which he had been employed; he wrote à letter to 
the Houſe, reproaching them, as well with the new cabals which they had formed 
with Vane and Lambert, as with the encouragement given to a fanatical petition 
preſented by Barebone; and he required them, in the name of the citizens, ſoldiers, 
and whole Commonwealth, to iſſue writs within a week for the filling their Houſe, 
and to fix the time for their own diſſolution and the aſſembling of a new Parlia- 

Deel res for a ment. Having diſpatched this letter, which might be regarded; he thought, as an 
22 lia. undoubted pledge of his ſincerity, he marched with his army into the City, and 
deſired Allen, the mayor, to ſummon a common · council at Guildhall. He there | 
made many apologies for the indignity, which, two days before, he had been 

obliged to put upon them; aſſured them of his perſeverance in the meaſures which 
be had adopted; and deſired that they might mutually Plighttheir faith for 'a' ftri&t* 


union 
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union berween city and army, in ev ry enterptize for the ay and ſettlement cn 


ol the Commonxealtb. 
Ir is impoſſible to deſeribe ery had exultation, which diſplayed itſelf through- 
out the city, as ſoon as intelligence was conveyed of this happy meaſure, embraced. 
by, the:General: The proſpect of peace, concord, liberty, Juſtice, broke forth at 
once, from amidftithe deepeſt ;darkneſs,'in which the nation ae been involyed.. 
The view of, paſt calamities no longer preſented diſmal prognoſtics of the future; 
It tended only to inhance the general exultation for thoſe ſcenes of happineſs and 
tranquillity, which all men nom confidently promiſed themſelves, The Royaliſtz, 
the Preſbyterians, fargetting all-animoſities, mingled in common joy and tranſport, 
and yowed never more to gratify the ambition of falſe and factious tyrants, by 
their calamitous diviſions, The papulace, more outrageous i in their feſtivity, made 
the whole air reſound with acclamations, and illuminated every ſtreet with ſignals Y 
of jollity and triumph. Applauſes of the General were every where intermingled 5 
with deteſtation againſt the Parliament. The moſt ridiculous inventions were 
adopted, in order to expreſs chis latter paſſian. At euery bonfire rumps were 
roaſted,;. and hare, theſe could no longer be found, pieces of fleſh were cut into 
that hape: And the funeral of the Parliament (the populace-exclaimed) was ce- 
| lebrated b by theſe ſymbols of hatxed and detiſion. 
Tax Parliament, tho? in the agonies of deſpair, made ſtill one effort for the re- 
covery of their dominion. They ſent a committee with offers to gain the General. 
He refuſed to hear them except in the preſence of ſome of the ſecluded members. 
Tho' ſeveral, perſons, deſperate from guilt or fanaticiſm, promiſed to inveſt bim 
with the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate and to ſupport his government, he would 
not hearken to ſuch wild propoſals: Having fixed'a cloſe correſpondence with 
the City, ;and.eftabliſhed. its militia in hands, whoſe fidelity could be relied on, he 
marched. again with his army to Weſtminſter, and purſued every proper meaſure 
for the ſettlement, of the nation. While he ſtill pretended to maintain republican 


principles, he was taking large ere towards the re-eſtabliſhment of the antient 
Monarchy, 


Taz ſecluded ——_—_— panthe eee wunden went to the Houſe, and if of Febra- 


finding n longer any obſtruction, they entered, and immediately appeared to be 209 


the majority: Moſt of the Independants left the place. The reſtored members — to- 


. firſt repealed all the orders, by which they had been excluded: They gave Sir ſtored. 
George Boothe and all his party their liberty and eſtates : They renewed and en- 
larged the General's commiſſion : They fixed an aſſeſſment for the ſupport of the 


ficer and army: And haviag;paſſed:theſe-votes-for the preſent compoſure of the 16th of 


kingdaws N nd gave orders for the immediate aſſembling March. 
. of 


„ au, 


ed. 
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Ul. Ae Parliament. This laſt meaſure had been previouſly concerted wich the 


Lond Parlia- 
ment diſſoly- * 


General, who knew, that all men, however different in affectiona, e, 
and deſigns, united in their deteſtation of the Long Parliament. 


A council or $TATE was eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of men of dignity and mode- 
ration ; moſt of whom, during the civil wars, had made a great figure among 


the Preſbyterians. The militia.of the kingdom was put into ſuch hands as would 


promote order and ſettlement. Theſe, conjoined with Monk's army, which lay 
united at London, wete eſteemed a ſufficient check on the more numerous tho 


.diſperſed army, of whoſe inclinations there was ſtill much reaſon to be diffident. 


Monk, however, was every day TTY eee ee f IR | 
ing the troops to a ſtate of diſcipline and obedience. . | 
Ovxxrox, governor of Hull, had declared his reſolution to n poſſefſion of 
that fortreſs till the coming of King Jeſus: But when Alured produced the autho—-— 
rity of the Parliament for his delivering the place ener FOR he thought 
proper to comply. is 
MenTAGuz, who commanded thefleetinthe Baltic, kad entebel into the ſame | 


8 with Sir. George Boothe ; and pretending want of proviſions, had ſailed 


m the Sound. towards the coaſt of England, with an intention of ſeconding that 


enterprize of the Royaliſts. On his arrival he received the news of Boothe's defeat, 
and the total failure of the iofurreQiion. The great difficulties to which the Par- 


liament was reduced, allowed them no leiſure to examine ſtrictly che reaſons, 

which he gave for quitting his ſtation ; and they allowed him to retire peaceably 
to his country hauſe. The council of State no conferred on him, in conjunction 
with Monk, the command of the fleet ; and ſecured: the naval, as well as military | 

force in the hands favourable.to.the public ſertlement. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING all theſe ſteps, which were taking towards the re · eſtabliſn- 
ment of Monarchy, Monk ſtill maintained the appearance of zeal for a Common- 


wealth, and hitherto allowed no canal of correſpondence berween himſelf and the 
King to be opened. To call a free Parli and to reftore the royal Family, were 
viſibly, in the preſent diſpoſition of the kingdom, one and the ſame meaſure : Yet 

would not the General declare, otherways than by his actions, that he had adopted 
the King's intereſt ; and nothing but neceſſity, at laſt extorted the confeſſion from 

him. His ſilence in the commencement of his enterprize, ought to be no objec- 
Zion to his fincerity.z ſince he maintained the ſame reſerve, at a time, when, con- 
ſiſtent with common ſenſe, he could have entertained ho other purpoſe . | 


Turn | 
eln Ne e eli hd bd e Me be could mean nothing 


dot the King's reſtoration : Yet it was long before he would open himſelf even to the King, Twas 


claration was within eight days after his arrival in London. Had he ever intended to have ſet up him- 
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Tuxnz was one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonſhire,” of a ſedentary, ſtudi- C. 
ous diſpoſition, nearly related to Monk, and one who had always maintained the 
ſtricteſt intimacy with him. With this friend alone did Monk deliberate concern 
ing that great enterprize, which he had formed. Sir John Granville, who had a 


commiſſion from the King, applied to Morrice for acceſs to the General; but re- 


ceived for anſwer, that the General. deſired him to communicate his buſfineſa to 
NMorrice. Granville, tho importunately urged, twice refuſed to deliver his meſ 
ſage to any but Monk himſelf; and that cautious politician, finding him now u 
perſon, whoſe, ſecrecy could be ſafely truſted, admitted him to his preſence, and 
opened to him his. whole intentions, Still he ſcrupled to commit any thing to pa- 
per * : He delivered only a verbal meſſage by Granville, aſſuring the King of his 
ſervices; giving advice ſor his conduct, and exhorting him inſtantly to leave the 
Spaniſh territories and retire into Holland. He was juſtly apptehenũve leſt Spain 
might retain him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaica. Charles 
followed theſe directions, and very narrowly eſcaped to Breda. Had he protracted 
his journey a few hours, he had certainly, under pretence of honour and reſpect, 
Lock naar, who was governor of k, and no wiſe averſe to the King's 
ſervice, was- applied to on this occaſion. - The ſtate of England was ſet bo- 
fore him, the certainty. of the reſtoration repreſented, and the proſpect of great fa - 
vour diſplayed, if he would anticipate the vos of the kingdom, and receive the 
Eing into his garriſon, Lockhart ſtill replied that his commiſſion was derived 
from an Engliſh Parliament, and he would not open his gates but in obedience to 
the ſame authority k. This ſeruple, the in the preſent emergence it approaches 
towards ſuperſtition, it is difficult for us entirely to condema. 


2 * 4 es : 
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Iux eleQions of the new Parliament went every where in favour of the King's New Parlia- 


party. This was one of thoſe popular torrents, where the moſt: indifferent, or ment. 


even the moſt averſe, are tranſported with the general paſſion, and zealouſiy adopt 
the ſentiments of the ſociety, to which they belong. The enthuſiaſts themſelves 
ſcemed to be diſarmed of their fury ; and between deſpair and aſtoniſhment gave 
way to thoſe meaſures, which, they found it would be impoſſible ſor them, by 
their utmoſt efforts, to withſtand. The Preſbyteriaus, che Royaliſta, being 
tell, he would not ſurely have ſo ſoon abandoned a project fo-inviting : He would have taken ſome 
ſteps, which would have betrayed it: It could only have been ſome. diſappointment, ſome ſruſtrated 
attempt, which could have made him renounce the road of private ambition. But there is not the 
leaft ſymptom of ſuch intentions. The ſtory told of Sir Anthony Aſh'ey Cooper, by Mr. Locke, has 
not any appearance of truth. See lord Lanſdown's Vindication, and Philips's Continuation of Baker. 
1 ſhall add to what thoſe authors have advanced, that cardinal Mazarine wiſhed for the King's refto- 
ration 3, due he would not hare ventured/much to have procured It. 


»» Lanſdowne, Clarendon. © + Burnet, 4 1 1 nt.x n 
. Vor. VI. Q 4 | united, 
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Chap. I. waited, formed the voice of the tation, which, inen aids but with infinite 


ardour, called for the King's reſtoration. The kingdom was almoſt entirely in the 
hands of the former party ; and ſome-zealous leaders among them began to renew 
the demand of thoſe conditions, which. bad been required of the late King in the 
treaty of Newport: But the general opinion ſeemed to condemn all thoſe rigorous 
and jealous capitulations with their ſovereign. Harraſſed with convulſions and diſ- 
orders, men ardently longed for repoſe, and were terrified wich the mention of ne. 
gotiations or delay, which might afford opportunity to the ſeditious army ſtill to 
breed new confuſion. The paſſion too for liberty, having been carried to ſuch vi- 
olent extremes, and having produced ſuch bloody commotions, began, by a na- 
tural movement, to give place to a ſpirit. of loyalty and obedience ; and the pub- 
lic were lefs zealous in a cauſe, which was become odious, on -agccount of the ea · 
lamities, which had ſo long attended it. After the conceſſions made by the late King, 
the conſtitution ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſecured; and the additional conditions in- 
ſiſted on, as they had been framed during the greateſt ardour of the conteſt, amounted 
rather: to an annihilation than/g limitation of Monarchy. Above all the General 
was averſe to the mention of conditions; and reſolved, that the crown, which he in- 
tended to reſtore, ſhould be conferred on the King entirely free and unincumbered. 
Without farther ſcruple, therefore, or jealouſy, the people gave their voice in elections 
for ſuch as they knew to entertain ſentiments favourable' ro Monarchy ; and all 
payed court to a party, which, they foreſaw, was ſoon to govern the nation. Tho? 
the Parliament had voted, that no'ong ſhould be elected, who had himſelf,” or 
whoſe father had borne arms for the late King; very little regard was any where 
payed to this ordinance. The leaders of the Preſbyeerians, the carl of Mancheſter, 
lord Fairfax, lord Robarts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Aſhly' Cooper, Annefley, Lewis, 
were determined to atone for paſt tranſgreſſions by their preſent zeal for the royal 
intereſts; and from former merits, ſucceſſes, and eons. cp ny ben pendant 
HF TOE > 

Tus affairs of Ireland were in a condition no leſs favourable to the King?” As 
ſoon as Monk declared againſt the Engliſh army, he diſpatched emifaries into Ire- 
land, and engaged the officers in that kingdom to concur with him in the ſame 
meaſures. Lord Broghill, preſdent of Munſter, and Sir Chatles Coote, preſident 
of Connaught, went ſo far as to enter into a correſpondence with the King, and to 
promiſe their aſſiſtance for his reſtoration. In conjunction with Sir Theophilus 
Jones, and other officers, they took poſſeſſion of the government, and excluded 
Ludlow, who was zealous for the Parliament, but whom they pretended to be in 
a confederacy with the Committee of Safety, They kept themſelves in a readineſs 
to ſerve the King but made a A thould fee the * which 
affairs took in England, | 10 
T 
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1 1 leſs promiſing views had almoſt been blaſted” by an untoward ac> 
cident. Upon the admiffion of the ſecluded members, the republican party, 


particularly the late King's judges, were ſeized with the juſteſt deſpair, and endea-. 


voured to infuſe the ſame ſentiments into the whole army: By themſelves or their 


| — they repreſented to the ſoldiers, that all thoſe brave actions, which bad 
been performed during the war, and which were ſo meritorious in the eyes of the 
Parliament, would no doubt be regarded as the deepeſt crimes by the Royaliſts, . 
and would expoſe the army to the ſevereſt vengeance. That in vain did that party 


Chap. ut; 
1660. . 


make profeſſions of moderation and lenity: The King's death, the execution of ſo ; 


many of the nobility and gentry, the ſequeſtrations and impriſonment of the reſt». 


were in their eyes crimes ſo deep, and offences ſo. perſonal, as muſt be proſecuted. 
with the moſt implacable reſentment. - That the loſs of all arrears, the caſhiering. 
every officer and ſoldier, were the lighteſt puniſhment, which muſt be expected: 
After the diſperſion of the army, no farther protection remained to them, either 

for life or property, but the clemency of enraged enemies. And that; even, if the 

moſt perfect ſecurity could be obtained, it was inglorious to be reduced by treach- 

ery and deceit, to ſubjection under a for, who, in the open field, had ſo often yield- 

ed to their ſuperior valour. 

Arrzx theſe ſuggeſtions had been inſuſed into the army, Lambert ſoddenly 
made his eſcape from the Tower, and threw Monk and the Council of State into 
the-greateſt conſternation. They knew Lambert's vigour and activity 3 they, were 
acquainted” with his great popularity in the army ; they were ſenſible, that, tho? , 
the ſoldiers had lately deſerted him, they ſufficiently: expreſſed their remorſe and 
their deteſtation of thoſe, who, by falſe profeſſions, they found, had ſo egregiouſiy 

deceived them. It ſeemed neceſſary, therefore, to employ the greateſt celerity in 
_ ſuppreſſing ſo dangerous an enemy: Colonel-Ingoldſby, who had been named one 
of the late King's judges, but who was now entirely engaged in the royal cauſe, 


was diſpatched after him. He overtook him at Daventry, while he had yet af-- 


ſembled but four troops of horſe. One of them deſerted him. Another quickly 


followed the example. He himſelf, endeavouring to make his eſcape, was ſeized 228 of Apiil. 


by Ingoldſby, to whom he made ſubmiſſions not ſuitable to his former character 


of ſpirit and valour. Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, and other officers of that party 

were taken priſoners with him. All the roads were full of ſoldiers haſtening to 
join them, In a few days they would have been very ſormidable. And it was 

thought, thar ĩt might prove dangerous for Monk himſelf. to have aſſembled any, 
conſiderable body of his republican. army for their ſcppreſſion-: So that nothing... 
could be more happy than the ſudden extinction of this riſing flame. 


Wu the Parliament met, they choſe Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, ſpeaker; a man, , 25th of April, 


who, tho' he had for ſome time c -1eed = 
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5 eſicemed affectionate to the King's ſetxice. The great dangers, incurred during 
| the former uſurpations, joined, to the extreme caution of the General, kept 


every one in awe; and no one dared, for ſome days, to make any mention of the 
King. The members chiefly exerted, their ſpirit in bitter invectives againſt the 


| 1 of Cromwel, and in execrations upon the inhuman murder of their late 


Sovereigr At laſt, the General, haying ſufficiently, ſounded. their inclinations, / 
gave d re&ions to Anneſley, prefident « of the council, to inform them, that one 
Sir John Granville, a ſervant of the King's, had been ſent over by his Majeſty, . 
and was now at the door with a letter to the Commons, The loudeſt acclama - 


tions were excited by this intelligence, Granville was called in: The letters, ac-. | 


companied with a declaration, greedily read: Without one moment's delay, and 
without a contradiftory vote, a Committee was appointed to prepare an anſwer :. 


And in order to ſpread the ſame ſatisfaction throughout the kingdom, it ms, 


voted that the letter and declaration ſhould immediately be publiſhed. 


Tus people, freed from that ſtate of ſuſpence in which. they had ſo 1 been 
held, now changed their anxious hope for the uamixt effuſions of joy; and diſplayed. 
a focial triumph, and exultation, which no Private proſperity, even the greateſt, is., 
ever able fully to inſpire. Traditions remain of men who died for pleaſure, when. 
informed of this happy and ſurprizing event. The King's declaration was well 


tions but doch as ſhould afterwards be made by Pai ene It 9 . — A liberty 
of cdnſcierice 3 and a'concurrence in any act of Parliament, Which, upon mature 
deliberation, ſhould be offered, for the inſuring that indulgence: The enquiry into. 
all grants, purchaſes, and alienations, it ſubmitted to the arbitration of the ſaine. - 
aſſembly : And it aſſured the ſoldiers of all their arrears, and TY ee, for 
the future, the ſame pay which they then enjoyed. 


Taz Lords, perceiving the ſpirit, by which the kingdom as well as the Com- : 
mons were animated, haſtened to re-inſtate themſelves in their antient authority, 


and to take their ſhare in the ſettlement of the nation. They found the doors of 


sch of May. 


their houſe open ; and all were admitted, even ſuch as had formerly Been excluded. 


on account of their pretended delinquency. 

Tur two Houſes attended; while the King was proclaimed with, great W a 
in Palace-Yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-Bar. The Commons voted 500. 
pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who had brought them the King's gracious. 
meſſages : A preſent of 50,000 pounds was conferred on the King. 10,000 pounds. 
on the duke of York, 5000 pounds on the duke of Gloceſter. A Committee of 


Lords and Commigtis was url to invite his N one to return and take 


poſſeſſion. 
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poſicſion-of bis dominions. The rapidity, with which all theſe events were con- l m; 
ducted: was marvellous, and diſcovered the paſſionate zeal and entire unanimity of 
the nation. Such an impatience appeared, and ſuch an emulation, in Lords, and 
Commons, and City, who ſhould make the molt lively expreſſions of their joy 

and duty; that, as the noble hiſtorian expreſſes it, a man could not but wonder 
where thoſe people dwelt, who had done all the miſchief, and kept the King ſo 
many years from enjoying the comſort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. The 
King himſelf ſaid, that ic muſt ſurely have been his own fault, that he had not 
ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the throne z ſince he found every body ſo zealous for 
promoting his happy reſtoration. ® 


"rk RU heron e King's - 
Jets, Spain invited him to return to the Low Countries, and embark in ſome of 
their maritime towns. France made proteſtations of affection and regard, and of- 

fered Calais for the ſame purpoſe. The States-General ſent deputies with a like 
friendly invitation. The King reſolved to accept of this laſt offer. The people 
of the Republic bore him a very cordial affrction; and politics no longer re- 
ſtrained their magiſtrates from promoting and expreſſing that ſentiment. As he 
paſſed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended with numerous crouds, and 
receiyed with the loudeſt acclamations; as if themſelves, not their rivals in power 
and commerce, were now feſtored to peace and ſecurity. The States - General in a 
body, and afterwards the States of Holland apart, performed their compliments 

with the greateſt ſolemnity : Every perſon of diſtinction was ambitious of being 

introduced to his Majeſty : All ambaſſadors and public*miniſters of Kings, Prin- 
ces, or States, repaired to him, and profeſſed the joy of their mali on his behalf: 

So that one would have thought, that, from the united efforts Of Chriſtendom, 
had been derived this revolution, which diffuſed every where ſuch univerſal fatif- 
faction. 

Tun Engliſh fleet came in fight of Scheveling. Montague had not waited for 
orders from the Parliament; but had perſuaded the officers, of themſelves, to, 
tender their duty to his Majeſty. The duke of York immediately went on board, 
and took the command of the fleet as lord high admiral. | 

Warn the King diſembarked at Dover, he was met by the General whom K | 
cordially embraced. Never ſubje& in. fact, probably in his intentions, had deſerved 
better of his King and country. In the ſpace of a few months, without effuſion of 
blood, by his cautious and diſintereſted conduct alone, he had beſtowed ſettlement 

on three kingdoms, which had long been torne with the moſt violent convulſions : 
And having obſtinately refuſed the molt inviting conditions, offered him by the 
King as well as by every party in the kingdom, he freely reſtored his injured maſter. 
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p. UL” £9. the vacant throne. The King entered London on the 29th. of May; which 
9 of Me: was al ſo his birth- day. The fond imaginations of Ren OE. as a rr 
. : * 
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Ar this æra, it may be proper to ſtop for a moment, and take a general ſur- 
vey of the age, ſo far as regards manners, finances, arms, commerce, arts and 
ſciences. The chief uſe of hiſtory is, that it affords materials for diſquiſitions of 

this nature ; and it ſeems the duty of an hiſtorian to point out the Proper _—_— 
ces and concluſions, 


Manners and No people could undergo a change more ſudden and entire in their manners 

88 than did the Engliſh nation during this period. From tranquility, concord, ſub- 
miſſion, ſobriety, they paſſed in an inſtant to a ſtate of faction, fanaticiſm, rebel- 
lion, and almoſt frenzy. The violence of the Engliſh parties exceeded any 
thing, which we can now imagine: Had they continued but a little longer, there 
was juſt reaſon to dread all the horrors of the antient maſſacres and proſeriptions. 
The military uſurpers, whoſe. authority was founded on palpable injuſtice, and was 
ſupported by no national party, would have been impelled by rage and deſpair into 
ſuch ſanguinary meaſures ; and if theſe furious expedients had been embraced on 
one ſide, revenge would naturally have puſhed the other party, after a return of 
power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No ſocial intercourſe was maintained be- 
tween the parties; no marriages or alliances contraſted. The Royaliſts, tho' op- 

preſſed, harraſſed, perſecuted, diſdained all affinity with their maſters, The | 

more they. were reduced to ſubjection, the greater ſuperiority did they affect above 
thoſe uſurpers, who by violence. and injuſtice had * an aſcendant over. 
them. 

Tur manners of the two factions were as oppoſite as thaks of the * dis. 
tant nations. Your friends, the Cavaliers,” ſaid a Parliamentarian to a Roy- 
aliſt, “are very diſſolute and debauched."”” * Yes,” replied the Royaliſt, 
« they have the infirmities of men: But your friends the Roundheads, have 
the vices of devils, tyranny, rebellion, and ſpiritual pride f.“. Riot and diſ- 
order, it is certain, notwithſtanding the good example ſet them by Charles oa 


+ Sit Philip Warwic, 


feſt; 


: * * 
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al attain e wack among his partizans. An ten ee Wundt Un 
nud fortune, to whom exceſſes are leſs pernicious than to the vulgar, they were 
00 apt to indulge themſelves in all pleaſures, particularly thoſe of the table. Op- 


* 


poſition to the rigid preciſeneſs of their antagoniſts encreaſed their inclination to 


p man of pleaſure was affected among 
them, as a ſure pledge of attachment to the Church and Monarchy. Even when 
ruined by confiſcations and ſequeſtrations, they endeavoured to maintain the _ 
pearance of careleſs and ſocial jollity. © As much as hope is ſuperior to fear,” 
ſaid a poor and merry cavalier, * ſo much is our ſituation preferable to that of 
* our enemies, We laugh while they tremble.” 


Tux gloomy enthuſiaſm, which prevailed among great numbers of the parlia- 


mentary party, is ſurely the molt curious ſpectacle preſented by any hiſtory ; and 
the moſt inſtructive, as well as entertaining, to a philoſophical mind. All recre- 
ations were in a manner ſuſpended by the rigid ſeverity of the Preſbyterians and 
Independants. Horſe-races and cock-matches were prohibited as the greateſt enor- 
miries +. Even bear-beating was eſteemed heatheniſh and unchriſtian : The ſport 
of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence. Colonel Hewſon, from his pions zeal, 
marched with his regiment into London, and deſtroyed all the bears, which were 
there kept for the diverſion of the citizens. This adventure ſeems to have given 
birth to the fiction of Hudibtas. Tho” the Engliſh nation be naturally candid 
and ſincere, hypocriſy prevailed beyond any example in antient or modern times. 
The religious hypocriſy, it may be remarked, is of a ſingular nature; and being 
generally unknown to the perſon himſelf, tho more dangerout, it implies lefs falſ- 
hood than any other ſpecies of inſincerity. The Old Teſtament, preferably ro the 
New, was the favourite of ull the ſeftaries. The eaſtern poetical A of oh com- 
polition made it more eaſily ſuſceptible of a turn, which was agreeable to them. 

Wa have had occaſion, in the courſe of this work, to ſpeak of many of the 
ſects, which prevailed in England: To enumerate them all would be impoſſible. The 


| Quakers, however, are ſo conſiderable, at leaſt ſo ſingular, as to merit ſome atten- 


tion; and as they entirely renounced by principle the uſe of arms, they never made 
ſuch a figure in public tranſactions as to enter into any part of our narration. 


Tus religion of the Quakers began with the loweſt vulgar, and, in its pro- 
grels, came at laſt to comprehend people of better quality and faſhion, Geor 
| Fox, born at Drayton in Lancaſhire in 1624, was the founder of this ſect. He 
| wen thi fonntebic wairee;: cod ver Mari eee 
Feeling a ſtronger turn towards ſpiritual contemplations than towards that me- 
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Chap, UL, leathern doublet; a dreſs, which be Jang.affeted; as well for des fiogdarity a8 tm 


cheapneſs. That he might wean himſelf entirely from ſublunary objects, he broke 
off all connexions with his friends and family, and never ſtayed a moment in one 
place; leſt habitude ſhould beget new connexions, and depreſs the ſublimity 
of his aerial meditations. He frequently wandered into the woods, and paſſed 
whole days in hollow. trees, without other company or amuſement than his bible. 
Having reached that pitch of perfection that he needed no other book, he ſoon ad- 
vanced to another ſtage. of. ſpiritual progreſs, and began to pay leſs regard even 
to that divine compoſition itſelf. His own breaſt, he imagined, was full of the ſame 
inſpiration, which had guided the prophets and apoſtles themſelves; and by this 
inward light muſt every ſpiritual TOY be cleared, a TORR ſpirit muſt | 
the dead letter be animated. 

' Warn he had been ſufficiently. 297 Ea: in F own 88 be fel that 
| the umes of ſelf-applauſe ſoon diſſipate, if not continually ſupplied by the admi- 
ration f others; and he began to ſeek proſelytes. Proſelytes were eaſily gained, 
at a time when all mens affections were turned towards religion, and hen the moſt 
extravagant modes of it were ſure to be the. moſt popular. All the forms of ce - 
remony invented by pride and oſtentation, Fox and his diſciples, from a ſuperior 
pride and oſtentation, carefully rejected: Even the ordinary rites of civility were 
ſhunned, as the nouriſhment of carnal vanity and ſelf-conceit. |. They would be- 
ſtow no titles of diſtinction: The name of friend was the only ſalutation, with 
which they indiſcriminatcly accoſted every one. To no perſon would they make 
a bow, or move their hat, or give any ſigns of reverence. Inſtead of that affec- 


ted adulation, introduced into modern tongues, of ſpeaking to individuals as if 
they were a multitude, they turned to the ſimplicity of antient Er ot and 

thou and thee were the only expreſſions, which, on any conſide 
be brought to employ. | 

© Daxss t00, a.moſt material circumſtance, diſtinguiſhed the e of 4 
ſet. Every ſuperfluity and ornament was carefully retrenched: No plaits to their 
coat, no buttons to their ſleeves : No lace, no ruffles, no embroidery. Even a 
button to the hat, tho? ſometimes uſeful, yet not being PO r 
rejected by them with horror and indignation. 
Tux violent enthuſiaſm of this ſect, like all high 1 being too 8 
the weak nerves to ſuſtain, threw. the preachers into convulſions, and ſnhak ings 
and diſtortions in their limbs; and they thence received the denomination of Na- 
ters. Amidſt the great toleration, which was then granted to all ſefts, and even 
encouragement given to all innovations, this ſect alone ſuffered perſecution. From 
che fury of their zeal, the Quakers broke into n diſturbed public 


n 
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1 miniſter and audience with railing and reptoaches. 
When carried before a magiſtrate, they refuſed him all reverence, and treated him 
with the ſame familiarity as if he had been their equal, Sometimes they were 
thrown into mad-bouſes, ſometimes into Priſon : Sometimes whipped, ſometimes 
| Pilloryed. The patience and magnanimity, with which they ſuffered, begot com- 
Paſſion, admiration, eſteem *. A ſypernatural ſpirit was believed to ſupport them 
under. thoſe ſufferings, which the ordinary ſtate of humanity, freed from the u- 
ſions of paſſion, is unable to ſuſtain. 

Tux Quakers crept into the army: But a as ; they preached EQS peace, they 
ſeduced the military zealots from. their profeſſion, and would ſoon, had they been 


Aigts. L mui e 
| their progreſs among the peaple. RAE 
Men als with the ſect were carried, or affected to be carried, tothe ſame: 
of extravagance as raligion. Sire a Quaker a blow on one cheek, he held yp the 
other: Aſk. his.gloke, he gave you-his coat alſo: The greateſt intereſt could not 
R — the truth: He never aſked 
i min i hab reg which he was determined to accept. This 
maxim is laudable, and.continucs Kill to be religiouſly obſerved by that ſet. 
Neo fanatics ever carried farther the hatred of ceremonies, forms, orders, rites, in- 
— Even Raptiſra and the Lord's ſupper, by all other ſects believed to be 
_ interwoven vith the very vitals of Chriſtianity, were diſdainfully rejected by them. 


« would give to theſe ſacred edifices no other aꝑpellation than that of bps or feeple- 
* hoſes, No prieſts were admitted in their ſect: Every one. had received from im- 
illumination a character much ſuperior to the ſacerdoral. When chey 
met for divine worſhip, .cach-roſe up in bis place, and delivered the extemporary 
_ inſpirations of the ſpirit : Women allo were admitted to teach the brethren, and 
were conſidered as proper vehicles to convey the dictates of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Sometimes a great many preachers were moved to ſpeak at once: Sometimes a 
total filence prevailed in their congregations. 1 
Sous Quakers attempted to faſt forty days in imitation of Chuiſt; Ka Ga 
them bravely puſhed is the experiment rf. A. female Quaker came naked into 


1 '* The 
 evwing ta haidlliler vs the labbeſh Jay, and lrodking ts kim, the people fell upon the Quakers, and 
"almoſt Lilled"oa or two of them, who yoing our fell on their knees, und prayed God to pardon the 
who knew not what they did ; and afterwards ſpeaking-to the people, ſo convinced them of 


following boy v tala by Whidocke, p, 99. Some Quakers at Haſiogton in Northomberland = 


op 


„have put an end, without any defeat or calamity, to the dominion of tbe 


The very ſabhath they profancd.. The - bolineſs of -churchas-hey :dexided 3 and 


cho evil they had done in beating them, that the country people fell a quarrelling, and beat one 


_ E + Whitelocke, p. 66. 
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Chap, nl. the church where the Protector fate} being moved by-che ſpirit, 'as ſhe ſaid, to 
9 85 appeat as a fign to the people. A number of them fancied, that the renovation of 
all things had commenced, and that cloaths were to be rejected together with other 
ſoperfluities. The ſufferings, which followed the EY wk _— M were 

a ſpecies of perſecution not well calculated for promoting it. L 


Jamzs NayLoR was a Quaker, noted for blaſphemy, or Fr dig” in {the 
time of the Protectorſhip. He fancied that he himſelf was transformed into Chri 
and was become the real Saviour of the world; and in conſequence of this frenzy, 
he endeavoured to imitate many actions of our Saviour related in the Evangeliſts. 
As he bore a reſemblance to the common pictures of Chriſt; he allowed his beard 
do grow in a like form: He pretended to raife a perſon from the dead : Hees - 
tered Briſtol, mounted on a horſe; I ſuppoſe, from the difficulty in that place of ö 
finding an aſs: His diſciples ſpread their garments before him, and cried, Ho- 
'« fanina to the higheſt; holy, holy is the Lord God of Sabbaoth.” When carried be- 
Fore the magiſtrares, he would give no other anſwers to alt queſtions than thou haſt 
00 faid ic.“ Whar is remarkable, the parliament thought that the matter deſerved 
their attention. Above ten days they ſpent in enquiries and debates about him . 
Tbey condemned bim to de pinoried, whipt, burned in the face, and to have his 
tongue bored thro* with a red hot iron. All theſe ſeverities he bore with the uſual 
22 So far his deluſion ſupported him. But the ſequel ſpoiled all. e was ſent 
to Bride well, confined to hard labour, ſed on bread and water, debarred from all 
his diſciples, male and female. His illuſions diffipated ; and after ſome time, he 
was contented to come out an ordinary man, and returm to bis ordinary occupations. 
Fus chief taxes in England, during the time of the Commonwealth, were the 
be! aſſefſinents, the exciſe, and the cuſtoms. The aſſeſſments were levied'on 
perſonal eſtates as welf as on land g and commiſſioners" were appointed in each 
county for rating the individuals. The higheſt aſſeſſment amounted to 120,000 
pounds a month in England; the loweſt was 45,000. ' The aſſeſſments in Scot- 
land were ſometimes 10,000 pounds a month Ii commonly 600. Thoſe on Ire- 
land gooo. At à medium, this tax might have afforded about c million u year. 
The exciſe, during the civil wars, was levied on bread, ficſh-meat, as well as deer, 
ale, ſtrong- waters, and many other commodities. After the King was ſubdued, 
bread and fleſh-meat were exempted from exciſe. The cuſtoms on exportation 
were lowered in 1656 J. In 1650, commiſſioners were appointed to levy both 
© cuſtoms and exciſes. Cromwel in 1657 returned to the old practice of farming. 
Eleven hundred thouſand pounds were then offered, both for cuſtoms and exciſe, a 
greater ſum than had ever been levied by the commiſſioners . The whole of the 
taxes during that period might at a medium amount to above two millions a yeay; 
+ Harley an Miſcellany, Vol. vi. p. 399. t Thurloe, Vol. v. p. 708. 5 Scobel, p. 4. 
I Thurloe, Vol. ii. p. =” 4 Scobs), p. 376. » Thurloe, Vol. vd pe 425% ä 1 
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a ſum, which, tho? moderate, much exceeded the revenue of any former King. 
Sequeſtrations, compoſitions, ſale of crown and church lands, and of the lands of 
delinquents, yielded alſo. conſiderable ſums, but very difficult to be eſtimated. 
Church lands are ſaid to have been ſold at a million *. None of theſe were ever 
_ valued at above ten or eleven years purchaſe 4. Delinquents eſtates amounted to 
above 200,000. pounds a. year $. Cromwel died above two millions in debt I; 
tho' the Parliament had left him in the ear ape $00,000 F and in 
ſores, the value of 700,000 pounds J. 

Tu Committee of Danger in April 1648, voted. to raiſe the army to 40,000. 
men . The ſame year, the pay of the army was eſtimated at 80, ooo pounds 


a month -. The eſtabliſhment of the army in 1652, was in Scotland 15,000 


foot, 2580 horſe, , 560 dragoons; in England, 4700 foot, 2820 horſe, garriſons 
6154. In all 315519, beſides officers 55. The. army in Scotland was after- 

wards conſiderably: reduced. The army in Ireland was not much ſhort of 20,000 
men; ſo that upon the whole, the Commonwealth maintained in 1632 a ſtanding 


army of more than 50,000 men. Ita pay amounted to a yearly ſum of 1,047,715 


pounds I. _ Afterwards, the * 3 the eſtabliſhment to 30, ooo men ; 
_ as appears by the Inſtrument of Government and Humble Petition and Advice, 
His frequent enterprizes obliged him from time to time to augment them. Rich- 
ard had on foot in Englandan army of 13258 men, in Scotland 9506, in Ireland 
about 10,000; men d. The foot ſoldiers; had commonly a ſhilling a day ***. 


The horſe had two ſhillings and ſixpence ſo that many gentlemen and younger 


brothers of good family inliſted in the ProteRor's cavalry Tf. No wonder, that 
ſuch men were averſe from the re-eſtabliſhment of civil government, by which, 
they. well knew, they muſt be deprived of fo gainful a profeſſion. _ 
Azovr the time of the battle of Worceſter, the Parliament had on foot about 
go, ooo men, partly militia, partly regular forces. The vigour of the Common- 
wealth, and the great capacity of thoſe members, who had aſſumed the admini- 
ration, never at any time appeared ſo conſpicuous A. 
Tus whole revenue of the public during the Protectorſhip of Richard was eſti- 
mated at 1,868,717 pounds : His. annual expences at 2,201,540 * An 
aan. demanded of the Parliament *. - 


Tur commerce and induſtry of England encreaſed extremely during the beur- 


le periodof Charle's reign: The trade to the Eaſt Indies and to Guinea became 
» Dy. Walker, p. 14- 2 Tharloe, Vol. i. p. 753. F Id. Vol. ii. p. 414. Id. Vol. vii. p 6 7. | 


. © Woild's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwel. Whidocke, p 298. 4+ Id. p. 378. 46 Journal 2d of 
December, 1652. jj Id. Ibid. d Id. 6th of April, 1569. » Thurloe, Vol. l. p. 395. Vol ii. 


| r. 414+ tet Gumble's Life of Monk. 111 Whitlocke, p. 477. * Journal, 7th of April, 1659, 
"MY conſiderable, 


yy r The Engliſh. poſſeſſed almoſt the ſdle tradt 
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war with the . I aner the commerce of i formidable a rows, ſerved 
to encourage trade in England: T Spaniſh war was in an equal degree pernicious.” 


All the effects of the Engliſh merchants, to an itnmenſe value, were confiſcated im 


Spain. The prevalence of democratical principles engaged the country gentlemen 
to Penne their ſons apprentices to merchants ; and commerce has ever ſince been 


mote honourable in England than in any other European kingdom. The ex- | 


cluſive companies, which formerly confined trade, were never expreſily aboliſhed 
by any ardonance of Parliament during the Commonwealth; but as men payed 
no regard to the prerogative, whence the charter of theſe*eompanies were derived, 
2 ar ly was gradvally invaded, and eimer encreaſee'By' the enereaſe of 
e 1650 wag reduced to fix per cent. - By 

K colony of New England enereaſed by means of the Puritans, who fled 
thither, in order to free themſelves from the conſtraint, which Laud and the 
church party had impoſed uyon them; and: before the commencement of the civil 
wars, it is ſuppoſed to have contained'25,000 ſouls F. For a like reaſon, the 
Catholics, afterwards, who found themifelves expoſed to many hardſhips, and 


dreaded ſtill worſe treatment, eee 2 


the colony of Maryland. 


Bxrox the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were favoured at court, 42. | 
good taſte began to prevail in the nation. The King loved pictures, ſometimes 
handled the pencil himſelf, and was a good judge of the art. The pieces of fo- 
reign maſters were bought up at a vaſt price 3 and the value of pictures doubled 
in Europe by the emulation between Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, who was 
touched with the ſame elegant paſſion. Vandyke was careſſed and enriched at 
court. Inigo Jones was maſter of the King's buildings ; tho” afterwards perſe- 
cuted by the Parliament on account of the part, which he had in rebuilding Se: 
Paul's, and for obeying ſome orders of council, by which ke was directed to 


pull down houſes, in order to make room for that fabric. Laws, who had not 


been ſurpaſſed by any muſician before him, was much beloved by the King, who 


* called him the Father of Muſic. Charles was a good Judge of writing, and was 


eſteemed by ſome more anxious with regard to purity of ſtyle than became a 


Monarch . Notwithſtanding his narrow revenue, and his freedom from all 


+ Sirafford's Letters, Vol. i. p. 421. 423, 430, 467. t Clarendon. C Britiſh Empire ia 
America, Vol. i. p. 372+ j} Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own times. : 
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vanity, he lived in ſuck magnificence; that he poſſeſſed four and twenty * all 
of them elegantly and compleatly furniſhed ; inſomuch, that, when he removed 
from one to another, he was not obliged to. tranſport any thing along with him. 

Crxomwer, tho? himſelf a barbarian, was not inſenſible to literary merit. Uſher, 


notwithſtanding his being a biſhop, received a penſion from him. Marvel and 


Milton were in his ſervice. Waller, who was his relation, was careſſed by him. 


That poet always ſaid, that the protector himſelf was not ſo wholly illiterate as was 


commonly imagined. He gave a hundred pounds a year to the divinity profeſſor 


at Oxford; and an hiſtorian mentions this bounty as an inſtance of his love of li- 


terature . He intended to pe e er Fre ee py ant ann 
the northern counties. 


Civit waxs, eſpecially when founded on principles of liberty, are not com- 
monly unfavourable to the arts of eloquence and compoſition'; or rather, by pre- 
ſenting nobler and more intereſting objects, they amply compenſate for that tran- 
quillity, of which they bereave the muſes. The ſpeeches of the parliamentary ora- 
tors during this period, are of a ſtrain much ſuperior to whar any former age had 
produced in England; and the force and compaſs of our tongue were then firſt put 


to trial. It muſt however be confeſſtd, that the wretched fanaticiſm, which ſo 


much infected the parliamentary party, was no leſs deſtructive of taſte and ſcience, 

than of all law and order. Gaiety and wit were proſcribed : Human learning de- 
ſpiſed: Freedom of enquiry deteſted: Cant and hypocriſy alone encouraged. It 
was an article poſitively inſiſted on in the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxbridge, 
that all play-houſes ſhould for ever be aboliſhed. Sir John Davenant, ſays Whit- 
locke +, ſpeaking of the year 1658, publiſhed an opera, notwithſtanding the nicety 
of the times. All the King's furniture was put to ſale : His pictures, diſpoſed of 
at very low prices, enriched all the colleQions of Europe : Even his palaces were 
pulled to pieces, and the materials of them ſold. The very library and medals at 
St. e $, was intended by the generals to be brought to auction, in order to 
pay the arrears of ſome regiments of cavalry, quartered near London : But Seiden, 
apprehenſive of this loſs, engaged his friend Whitlocke, then lord · keeper for the 
Commonwealth, to apply for the office of librarian. This cen _ that 
valuable collection. 


Tis however remarkable, that the i genius by far, which ſhone toreh Is 


Englandduring this period, was deeply engaged with theſe fanatics, aud even pro- 
ſtituted his pen in theological controverſy, in fad ious diſputes, and in juſtifying the 
moſt violent meaſures of the party. This was John Milton, whoſe poems are ad- 
mirable, tho" liable to ſome objections ; his proſe writings diſagreeable, tho? not 

altogether defective in genius. Nor are all his poems equal: His Paradiſe Loſt, 


» Neale's Hiſlory of the Puiitans, Vol. iv. p. 123. I F. 630 | hi 
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his Comus, and a few others, ſhine out amidſt ſome flat and kpldccdpatifins 
Even in the Paradiſe Loſt, his capital performance, there are very long paſſages, 


- amounting to near a third of the work, almoſt wholly devoid of harmony and ele- 


gance, Nays of all vigour of imagination, The natural inequality of Milton's 
genius was much increaſed by the inequalities i in his ſubje& ; of which ſome parts 
are of themſelves the molt lofty that can enter into human conception, others would 
have required the moſt laboured elegance of compoſition to ſupport them. It is 
certain, that this author, when in a happy mood, and employed on a noble ſub- 


jet, is the moſt wonderfully ſublime of any poet in any language; Homer = 


Lucretius and Taſſo not excepted. More conciſe than Homer, more ſimple than 
Taſſo, more nervous than Lucretius ; had he lived in a latter age, and learned to 
poliſh ſome. rudeneſs in his yerſes ; had he enjoyed better fortune, and poſſeſſed | 
lciſure to watch the returns of genius in himſelf z he had attained the pinnacle of 
human perfection, and borne away the palm of epic poetry. | 

Ix is well known, that Milton never enjoyed in his life-time the reputation 
which he deſerved. . His Paradiſe Loſt was long neglected: Prejudices againſt an 


apologiſt for the regicides, and againſt a work not wholly purged of the cant of 
former times, kept the ignorant world from perceiving the prodigious merit of 
that performance. Lord Somers, by encouraging a good edition of it, about 


twenty years after the author's death, firſt brought it into reputation; and Tonſon, 
in his dedication of a ſmaller edition, ſpeaks of it as a work juſt beginning to be 
known. Even during the prevalence of Milton's party, he ſeems never to have 
been much regarded; and Whitlocke * talks of one Milton, as he calls him, a 


blind man, who was employed in tranſlating a treaty with Sweden into Latin. 


© Theſe forms of expreſſion are amuſing to poſterity, who confider how obſcure 


Whitlocke himſelf, tho? lord- keeper, and ambaſſador, and indeed a man of great 
ability and merit, has become in campariſon of Milton, 

lx was not ſtrange, that Miltan received no encouragement after the reſtoration: 
It was more to be admired, that he eſcaped with his life. Many of the cavaliers 
blamed extremely that lenity towards him, which was ſo honourable in the King, 
and ſo advantageous to poſterity, It is ſaid, that he had ſaved Davenant's life during 
the Proteorſhip; and Davenant in return afforded him like protection after the 


\ xeſtoratiop ; being ſenſible, that men of letters ought always to regard their ſym- 


pathy of taſte ay a more powerful band of unian, than any difference of party or 


Opinion as a ſource of animoſity. It was during a ſtate of poverty, blindneſs, diſ- 
| grace, danger, and old age, that Milton compoſed his wonderful poem, which 


not only ſurpaſſed all the performances of his cotemporaries, but all the compoſi- 
yions, which had flowed from his pen, during the vigour of his age, and the height 
| F. 633. | 
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of his proſperity. This circuraſtanee is not the leaſt remarkable of al ee Chap. WIL 


attend that great genius. 

Wall was the firſt Wade of Roglith poetry, at leaſt of Engliſh As Z but 
his performances till abound with many faults, and what is mote material, they 
contain but feeble and ſuperficial beauties. Gaiety, wit, and ingenuity. are their 
ruling character: They aſpire not to the ſublime ; ſtill leſs to the pathetic. They 
treat of love, without making us feel any tenderneſs; and abound in panegyric, 
without exciting admiration. The panegyric however on Cromwel, contains more 

force than we ſhould expect from the other compoſitions of this poet. 

"WaLLER was born to an ample fortune, was early introduced to the court, and 
lived in the beſt company. He poſſeſſed talents of eloquence as well as poetry; 
and till his death, which happened in a good old age, he was the delight of the 
Houſe of Commons. The errors of his life proceeded i more e from want of _—_ | 

than of honour or integrity. 
Cozy is an author extremely corrupted by Gebel taſte of We but bad 
he lived even in the pureſt times of Greece and Rome, he muſt always have been a 
very indifferent poet. He had no ear for harmony z and his verſes are only known 
to be ſuch by the rhyme, which terminates them. In his rugged untuneable num- 
bers are conveyed ſentiments the moſt ſtrained and violent ; long ſpun allegories, 
diſtant” alluſions, and forced | conceits.  Grear ingenuity, | however, and force of 
thought ſometimes break out amidſt thoſe unnaturaF conceptions : A'few Ana- 
creontics ſurpriſe us by their eaſe and galety! : His proſe writings pleaſe, by the 
honeſty and goodneſs which they expreſs ; and even by their "ſpleen and melan- 
choly. This author was much more praiſed and ume W 3 : 
and celebrated after his dearh, than the great Milton. 


Sim Jonn Dennan in his Cooper's Hill (for none of ls ont Posten wert at- 
tention) has a loftineſs and vigour, which had not before him been attained by ut 
Engliſh poet, | who wrote in rhyme. The mechanical difficulties of thar meaſure 
retarded its improvement. Shakeſpeare, whoſe tragic ſcenes are fo wonderfully 
forcible and expreſſive, is a very indifferent poet, when” be ee r 
Preciſion and neatneſs are chiefly wanting in Denbam. : 
No author in that age was more celebrated. both abroad 0 en 5 
Hobbes: In our times, he is much neglected: A lively inſtance, how precarious 
all reputations, founded on reaſoning and philoſophy ! A pleaſant comedy, which 
paints the manners of the age, and expoſes a faithful picture of nature, is u durable 
work, and is tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. But a ſyſtem, whether phy ſical or 
metaphy ical, owes commonly its ſueceſs to its novelty; and is no ſooner canvaſſed 
with impartiality than its weakneſs is diſcovered. Hobbes's polities are fitted only 
to promote tyranny, and his ethics to encourage licentiouſneſs. Tho" an enemy 

to religion, he partakes n of the ſpirit of Were but is as poſitive and 
e 


Chap. III. 
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domatical-as if human teaſon, and his reaſon in particular, could attain a 
conviction on theſe ſubjects. Clearneſs and propriety of ſtyle are the obief ex · 
cellencies of Hobbes 's writings. In his own perſon he is repreſented to have been 
a man of virtue 4 a character nowiſe ſurprizing, notwithſtanding his libertine ſyſ- 
tem of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault with which he is reproached: He 
lived to an extreme old age, yet could never reconcile himſelf to the thoughts of 
death. The boldneſs of his opinions and ſentiments, form a remarkable contraſte 
to this part of his character. 

HarxrincTon's Oceana was well adapted to that age, when he plans of i imagi- 
nary. Republics were the daily ſubjects of debate and converſation; and even in our 
time it is juſtly admired as a work of genius and. invention. The idea however 
of a petſect and immortal Commonwealth will always be found as chimerical as 
that of a perfect and immortal man. The ſtyle of this author wants eaſe andl flu- 
* but the good matter, which this work contains, makes ample compenſation. 


| Haxvsr is intitled to the glory of having made, by reaſoning alone, without 


any mixture of accident, a capital diſcovery in one of the moſt important branches 


of ſcience. He bad alſo the happineſs of eſtabliſhing at once his theory on the moſt 
ſolid and convincing proofs z and poſterity has added little to the arguments ſug- 
geſted by his induſtry and ingenuity. His treatiſe of the circulation of the blood 
is farther embelliſhed by that warmth and ſpirit, which ſo naturally accompany 


the genius of invention. This great man was much favoured by Charles the firſt, 


who gave him the liberty of uſing all the deer in the rayal, oy. tor porting 
his diſcoveries on the generation of animals. 

Tus age affords great materials for hiſtory,; bur did got produce any accom. 
pliſtied hiſtorian. Clarendon, however, will always be eſteemed an entertaining 

author, even independant of our curiality to know the facta, which he relates. His 
ſtyle is prolix and redundant, and ſuffocates us by the length of its periods: "a it 
diſcovers.imagination and ſentiment, and pleaſes us at the ſame time that we diſap- 
prove of it, e is more partial in appearance than in reality: For he ſeems perpe- 


tually/anxious.to.apalogize for the King z but his apologies are often well grounded. 


He is leſs partial in his relation of facta, than in his account of characters: He was 
too honeſt a mag to falſify the former; his affections were eaſily capable, unknown 
to himſelf, of diſguiling the latter. An air of probity and goodneſs runs thro” the 
moe work as theſe qualities did in reality embelliſh the whole life of the author. 


Tuxsx are the chief performances, which engage the attention of poſterity. 
Thoſe numberleſs productions, with which the prels then abounded ; the cant of 


the pulpit, the declamations of party, the ſubtilties of theology; all theſe have long 


ago ſunk into ſilence and oblivion. Even a writer, ſuch as Selden, whoſe learning 

was his chief excellency ; or Chillingworth, an acute diſputant againſt the Papiſts, 
mill heme ever be al W AO 8 Pee: 
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TJiial and execution of the- regici des. Diſſolution. of the Convention 
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air: of Scurland.Capſerence at the — Arguments for 
and againſt a cumpreł —A new Parliament —— Biſhops ſeats 
__ Feſtored. — af.—— AF of uniformity.——— King's marriage. 
21 of Vane. And execution.——Preſbyterian clergy ciectad 
"M0 Sri nt gig res 
celine of Clarendon's credit. * 2 


; WHARLES — when — „ 
as thirty years of age. He poſſeſſed a vigorous conſtitution, a fine 
1 ſhape, 'a- manly figure, a graceful air 3 and tho his features were harſh, 
yet was his countenance in the main lively and engaging. He was in that 

of life, when there remains enough of youth to render the perſon amiable, with- 
out Uiminiſhing that authority and regard, which attend the years of experience 
and maturity. Tenderneſs was excited by the memory of his recent adverſities. 


His preſent proſperity was the ”—_ * of admiration than of envy. And 
Vol. VI. as 


46 


* 
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as the ſudden and ſurprizing revoluties, I#hich reſtored him to his regal rights, 
had alſo reſtored the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty ; no Prince ever 


obtained a crown in more favourable circumſtances, yy was more bleſt I the | 
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cordial affection and attachment of his ſubjeds. 1 


Tuis popularity, the King, by his whole demeanor and Ne was Seal 
qualified to ſupport and to encreaſe, Toa lively wit and quick comprehenſion, 


he united a juſt underſtanding and a general obſervation both of men and things. | 


The eaſieſt manners, the moſt unaffected politeneſs, the moſt engaging gaiety 
accompanied his converſation and addreſs. Ackuſtomed during kis exile wy 
among his courtiers rather like n than'a monarth, he retained 

while on the throne, that open affability, which was capable of reconciling the 


moſt determined Republicans to his royal dignity. Totally devoid of reſentment, 


as well from the natural lenity as careleſſneſs of his temper, he inſured pardon to 
the moſt guilty of his enemies, and leſt hopes of favour to his toſt violent 
nents. . From the whole tenor of his actions and diſcourſe, he ſeemed defirous of 


| loſing the memory of paſt animoſities, and my. every party in e c 


for their Prince and their Country. 5 
Ix ro his council were admitted the moſt eminenit men of the nation, without 
regard. to former diſtinctions: The Preſbyterians, equally with the Royaliſts, 
ſhared this honour. Anneſley was alſo created carl of Angleſey; Aſhley Cooper 
lord Aſhley, Denzil Hollis lord Hollis. The earl of NMancheſter was appointed 
Jord chamberlain, and lord Say privy "Teal." e dene — 
clergyinen, were even made chaplains to the King-. — 
ADMIRAL Mon racbz, created earl of Sandwich, was _—_— Fes bis recent 
ſervices to great favour ; and he obtained it. Monk, ereated duke of Albemarle, 
had performed ſuch ſignal ſervices, that, according to a vulgat and malignant ob- 
ſervation; he ought rather to have expected hatred and ingratitude: Tet was he 
ever treated by the King with great marks of diſtiaction. Charles's diſpoſition, 
free from jealouſy z and the prudent behaviour of the General, who never over- 
rated his merits ;; prevented all thoſe diſguſta, which naturally ariſe in ſo delicate. a 
ſituation. The capacity to of Albemarle, was not extenſive, nor were his pa pſp 
hiniog. Tho? he had 'diffinguiſhed himſelf in inferior ſtations, he was i 
upon familiar acquaintance; to be unequal to thoſe great atchierements, which 
Fortune had enabled him to perform ; and he appeared unfit for the court, a ſcene 
of life to which he had never been accuſtomed. . Morice,. his friend, wad created 


ſecretary of ſtate, and was = ſpared more. cp Ko GO ks 


By 
, 
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— — was the circumſtance, which chiefiy gave contentment to the nation, and 
pftognoſticated future happineſs and tranquillity. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl 
of Clarendon, Was chancellor and prime miniſter : The marqueſs, created duke, 
df Ormond. was lord fteward of the houſehold: The earl af Southampton high 
treaſurer; Si Edward Nicholas ſecretary of ſtate. Theſe men, united together 
in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, and combining in the ſame laudable inclinations, _— 
| Ported each others credit, and purſued the intereſt of the public. 


Aon kRANE to the preſent proſperity of public affairs was the univerſal joy and 
 feſtivity diffuſed throughout the nation. The n h 
fell into diſcredit. together with their principles, The | oyaliſts, who had ever af- 
fefted a contrary diſpoſition, found. i in their recent ſucceſa new motives for mirth 
and greys and it now belonged to them to give repute and falhion to their man- 
From paſt experience it had ſufficiently appeared, that gravity was very di- 

ſins from wiſdom, : formality from virtue, and hypocriſy from religion. The 

| King himſelf, vho bote a ſtrong propenſity: to pleaſure and ſociety, ſerved, by his 
powerful and engaging example, to baniſh thoſe ſour, and malignant humours, 
which had bicherts engendered ſuch: confuſion. And tho? the juſt bounds were 
undoubtedly paſſed, when men returned from, their former extreme: yet was the 


public happy in exchanging vices pernicious to ſociety for diſorders hurtſul "ow 


to the individuals themſelves, who were guilty of them. 


| ly auſterity of the fanatics 


3 
J. 
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Ir required ſome time before the foretal pars pf qbe; bee ee by war 


und faction, could recover their former arrangement: But the Parliament imme- 
diately entered into a good corteſpondence with the King, and they treated him 
with the ſame dutiful regard, which had uſually been paid to his predeceſſors. | Be- 


ing ſummoned without the King's conſent, chey received. at firſt, only the title of | | 


x Convention; and it was not till the King paſſed an act for that purpoſe, that 
they were called by the appellation of Parliament. All judicial proceedings, | 


tranſacted in the name of the Commonwealth or Protector, they thought it requi- 
fite to ratify by a new law. And both houſes acknowleging the guilt of the former 
hallionc ly their.owy pome.gu10 that of all the ſubjeQs, id bold. of bis ma- 
een pandga and | indemnity... | 


Tu King, before. his reſtorstion, eee eee of his enemies , « orinden- 


Pr time unwilling that ſuch enormous crimes as had been 
committed, ſhould receive a total impunity, had expreſſed himſelf very cautiouſly 
in his declaration of Breda, and had promiſed an indemnity to all criminals, but 
ſuch as ſhould be excepted: by the Parliament. He now iſſued a proclamation, 


1 ſuch of the late King's judges u did not yield themſelyes ee 
b 7, 2” t 


nity- 
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within fourteen dJ. ſhould feceige ho pardon. Nineteen furrendere: e 
Some were taken in their fight ©” Others eſcaped beyond ſen. | 
Tor commons ſeem to have been more inclined pp e lords. The 

r_ houſe, = with the ill uſage, which they had received, were reſolved, 

des the late Ki 's Judges, to exce cept every one, who had fat in any hig} 
court of juſtice, 4 , the earl 'of Briſtol ry that no pardon might Þ 
granted to ” thoſe who had any way contributed to the King's death. 80 wide an 
exception, in which every one, who had ſerved the Parliament, might be compre- 
hended, gave a general altarm'; and men began to apprehend, that this motion 
was the effect of ſome court Ates or intrigue. But the King ſoon diff pated 
theſe fears. He came to the houſe of peers; and in the moſt earneſt turns, 
preſſed the act of general indemnity. He urged both the neceſſity of the thing. 
and the obligation of his former promiſe : A promiſe, he ſaid, which he would 
ever regard as ſacred; fince to it he probably owed che ſutisfaction, which at pre- 
ſent he enjoyed, of meeting his people in Parliament. This meaſure of che | 
cho“ irregular, by his taking notice'6f a bil Wen nee enen Wan | 
was received with great applauſe and ſatisfaction. 


Arrzx repeated ſollicitations from the King, de ak ne; alles boch 
houſes, and ſoon received the royal aſſent. Thoſe who had an immediate hand 
in the King's death, were there excepted: Even Cromwel, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and 
others now dead, were attainted, and their eſtates forfeited.” Vane and Lambert, 
the' none of the King's judges, were alſo encepted. St. John and ſeuenteen per- 


ſons more were deprived of all beneſit from. chis act. if they ever accepted any 


geulement of Tut next buſineſs e Kune of che ag revenues in e ak, . 


- the revenue. 


public employment. All Who had ſat in any illegal high court bf juſtice were 
diſabled from bearing offices. © Theſe mne 
Krions civil wars und eonvulſions. 


the Parliament had regard to public freedom as well as to the ſupport of the crown. 
The tenures of wards and liveries had long been regarded as à grievance by ali 
fovers of liberty: Several attempts had been made during the reign of James to 


purchaſe this pretogative together with that of purveyanee z und 2000000 pounds 
a year had been offered that Prince in lieu of them. During the time of the Re- 


public, wrdiips and purveyance had heen utterly aboliſhed, And even in the pre · 


"Tho! that impoft yielded more profit, the bargain · might be eſteemed hard z and ic 
f 4 a : = « . ; 9 8 


Tent Parliament, before the King arrived in England, à bill had been i | 
offering him a compenſation for theſe.revenues. Atbundre#thouſand pounds a year 


"was the ſum, which the parliament agreed to; untl half of theiexciſe was ferried in 


perpetuity upon the crown as the fund whenee that revenue ſhould be levied. 
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a 
GC which induced him to conſent to 
it. No requeſt of the Parliament, during the preſent joy, could be refuſed them. 
Nor only che power of the crown, by means of wardibips and purveyance, was 
very conſiderable: It yas alſo unequal and perſonal ; and conſequently, of a natute 
unſuitable to a monarchy, ſubjected to ſtrict and regular limitations. The uni- 
| mity, aherefore, af zhe; political ſyſtem ſeemed to require the abolition of theſe 
hic inſtitutions ; tho? it might perbaps appear PEE NA fo an advantage, which 
chiefly reſulted to the proprietors of land, ſhould be purchaſed by an impoſt, that 
enn inhabitant of the kingdom. 
 Toxnacs and poundege and the other „ 
Praun The Parliament even proceeded ſo fat as to vote that the ſettled 


A 
* 


revenue of the eon for all charges ſhquld be , 200, ooo pounds a year; 2 5 
larger than any Engliſh Monarch had ever before enjoyed. The late King's ' 


venue from 1635 to the meeting of the Jong Parliament appeared to be at a 


um near 900,900. pounds a year z of which Fuel An. tas ee 


partly illegal, partly expired. The. misfortunes. of that prince were now below 
to have proceeded originally from the narrowneſ of his revenue, and from the 

 Rinacy of his Farlismenta, who had refuſed him the neceſſary ſupply. 15 1 
the Modarchs of Europe were perpetually. a ee þ tk levee. and cooks 
quently their expences, it requiſite that from matives both of ho- 


nour and ſecurity, ſhould. bear ſome: proportion to them, and adapt its revenge to 


| the gex ſyſtem of politics, which, prevailed, According to the chancellor's com- 
Putatiog, a charge of 800, 900 pounds a year, Mas at ern ele for che 1 
and othet articles, vbich farmeriy colt the crown but eighty thouſad:. 
- -Hap-theParliament, befoxe reſtoring the King, inſiſted on any: farcher licmica- 
Prom ing thoſe which. the conſtitution. already, impoſed, ; daldes th the danger of in- 
[flaming the antiemt quarrels among parties z it would ſeems that their cautign, had 
been entirely ſuperfivous./ By reaſon of ita ſlender and a Wa 
crown. in effect was till totally degendant, Not a fourth, part of this ſum, whi 
ſeemed requiſite for public;expsnges, could be levied without con 1 of Parlia- 


"ment,z; and any conceſſions, had they been thought. neceflary, might, even Aer 


the teſtoration, be extorted by the commons, from their ges ſſitous Prince, This 
Parlament ſhowed. bo intention, of, employing, ꝓt preſent that engige to 200 koch 
\ purpoſesg but they, ſeemed! fill Getermiged nor, 10 part, wich, ir envirelys or to 
render_.the revenues of the .crown.. fixed and  indepeudans.. To they yored 
In general, that 1, 200, 00 pounds a year ſhould be fettled on the King, they 
Wm e t A: that ſum. And 
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they left the care of folfiling De an io the ſuture: conſideration: of 


P arliament, e 1 33 Mo 
Is all the code loi len ben a eee os: cau- 


Yious frogality. To diſband the army, fo formidable in itſelf, and ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to rebellion and itn of government, was neceſſary, for the —_— 


$2 EFT? 


uſe, they ſtill Shes by poche z as if rods were'ho*, as yet, well aſſured of the 
fidelity of that hand, to which the money was committed. Having proceeded ſo 


Tink Sep- far in the ſettſement of the r the Are en nee for ſome 


tember. 


r 70G ante 6lgnnt yr god) want 


Trial and ex Dun ING the receſs of CAN the EPR which chiefly intereſted the pub- 


ecution 5 the 


Reg cides 


the right hand of the throne, when offered riches and ſplendor and dominion, he 


lic, was the trial and condemnation'of the Regicides.” The general indignation, 
which attended che enormous crime, of | rev * men had on puilty,' made 


2 a ind, ſeaſoned 4 With aan "wilt find a plete Guts 'of bn | 
and indulgence.” Can any one, without the utmoſt concern for human blindaeſsand 

Ignorance, conſider the demeanor of general-Harriſon, who was firſt brought to his 
trial? With great courage and elevatlom of ſentiment, he told the court, that the 


pretended: crime, of which he ſtood accuſed, was not a deed, performed in a corner: 
The ſound of it had gone forth to moſt nations and in che fingular and marvellous 
conduct of it had chiefly appeared the ſovereign power of Heaven. That he himſelf, 


"agitated by doubts, had often, with paſſionate tears, offered his addreſſes to the 
Divine Majeſty ; and earneſtly ſought for light and conviction: He had till 
received affurance'of a heavenly ſanction, and returned-from theſe devour ſuppli- 
cations with more ſerene rranquilliry and ſatisfaction. That all the nations of the 
earth, in the eyes of their Creator, were leſs than a drop of water in the bucket; 


nor were their erroneous judgments aught but darkneſs compared with divine illu- 
minations. That theſe frequent illapſes of the divine Spirit he could not — o 


be intereſted ilſuſions; ſince he was conſcious,” that, for no temporal « 
would he offer injury to the pooreſt man or woman who trod upon the earth. That 
all the allurements of ambition, all the terrors of impriſonment, had not been able, 


during the uſurpation of Cromwel, to ſhake his ſteddy reſolution or bend him to 
a compliance with that deceitful tyrant. And that when invited by him to fit on 


had 
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had diſdainfully rejected all temptations ; and neglecting the teats of bis friends Cha 


* *. had ſtill, thro? 3 held faſt his arg wy his i i. 


ee eee eee . 

. a Millenarian, ſubmitted to his trial, ſaving Py UT cui be 
right to the government of theſe kingdoms. Some ſcrupled to ſay, according to forms. 
that they would be tried by God and theit country ; becauſe God was not viſibly 
preſent to judge them. Others ſaid, that they would be tried by the word of God. 

No more than fix of the late King's judges, Harriſon, Scot, Carew, Clement, 
Jones, and. Scrope, were executed : Scrope alone, of all thoſe. who came in upon 
the King's proclamation. He was a gentleman of a good family. and of a decent 
character: dut it was proved, chat he had lately, in converſation, expreſſed himſelf 
as if he were no wiſe convinced of his guilt. in condemning the King. Axtel, who 
had guarded the high court of juſtice, who commanded on the day of the 
King's execution, Coke, the ſolicitor for the people of England, and Hugh Peters, 


the furious preacher, who inflamed the army to regicide : All theſe wager | 


and condemned, and ſuffered with. the King's judges. -. No ſaint nor confeſſor ever 

went to martyrdom with more aſſured confidence of Heaven than was expreſſed 
by thoſe criminals, even when the tertors of immediate death, joined to many 
indignities, were ſet before them. The reſt of the King's. judges; by unexampled 
an were reprieved z and they were diſperſed into ſeveral priſons. 


Tuts puniſniment of declared enemies no wiſe interrupted the rejoicings of be of Sep- 


court: But: the death of the duke of Gloceſter, a young Prince of very pros 
miſing hopes, threw a great cloud upon them. The King, by no incident in 
his life, was ever ſo deeply affected. Gloceſter was obſerved to poſſeſs united the 
good qualities of both his brothers: The clear judgment and penetration of the 
King, the induſtry and application of the dulte of Tork. He was alſo believed 
to be affectionate to the religion and conſtitution of his e He was UT 
een e ee e an-erd die e 7 

Tur Princeſs of Orange, having come to England, rt) we the 
joys: attending the reſtoration of her family, with whom ſhe lived in great friend- 
ſhip,. ſoon; after ſickened and died. The Queen-mother paid a viſit to her ſon ; 


and obtained his conſent to the Wine OR the emen e e rs the duke 


of Orleans, brother to the French King. 805 l fee $ 


/ AFTER a teceſs of neut two months, whe dene metʒ eee in the 8 
geatworkoftd he * W N ao: N erb. ber. — 


and 
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chid/1. aid folds frtictes'of the #venive; They grind tote aflentnedts, and we ur- 
e rears for paying and diſbitding the army. Buſineſs; den talnidd” on with great 
Diſſolution of unanimity, was ſoon diſpatched : And after 19 Br Had ſar near two months, the 
23 hg: in a 10 — full of the molt gracious 5 exprefſoti s, thought proper 10 Aiffolye 


Dit 
ment. N 


ator hay * Houſe of Commons had been at bang Ae ia we bie Park- 


mentaty part 7 and tho! many Royiliſts had crept in amongſt them, yet did it 
chiefly conſiſt of Preſbyterians, 'who had not yet entirely laid afide their old jea- 
louſics and principles. Lenthal, a member, having Hid, chat thoſe who firſt 
rook arms aguinſt the King, were as guilty 20 chele who afeerwards brought him to 
the ſcaffold, was ſeverely reprimanded by order of the touſey and che moſt vio- 
lent efforts of the Long Parſiament to ſecure the eonſtiution und bring definquents 


to juſtice, were in effect vindicated and applaaded. The claim of thetwo'Houfes = 


to the militia; the firſt ground of che quarrel, however exorbitant an uſurpation, 
this Parliament was hever brought expreſoly to reſign. All grants of money they 
midewith a very ſparing hand. Greux arrehrs being due by the fate Protectors to 

the fleet, che army, the navy-office, 'and every branch of ſet vice 3 this whole 
debt pinch; threw upon the crown, 'withour'eſtabliſhing fands ſufficient for its pay- 

Yet notwithſtanding this jealous'care expreſſed by the Parliament, there 

pe a ſtory, that repben, e the diſpoſition of the members, un- 
dertook to the earl of Southampton during the King's life, a grant of 
two. millions a year, land tax; a 08 — Jewel to the cuſtoms and exciſe, 
would for ever have rendered this Prince indepetidant of his people. Southampton, 

it is ſaid, merely from his affection to the King, had unwarily embraced the offer; 
and it was not till he communicated the matter to the chancellor, that he was 
made ſenſible of its pernicious tendency. It is not improbable, that ſuch an offer 
might have been made, and been hearkened to; bur it is no wiſe probable, char all 
the intereſt of the court would ever, with this Houſe of Commons, have been able 
to make it effectual. Clareiidon ſhowed waere men no . e e e 
in entirely rejecting it. 

Tus chancellor, from the fame exinciples 6 W haſteted to Giſband the 
army. When the King reviewed theſe veterane troops, he was ſtruck with their 
beauty, order, diſcipline, and martial appearance ; and being ſenſible, that regu- 
Jar forces are moſt neceſſary implements of royalty, he expreſſed a deſire of finding 
expedients ſtill to retain them. Bur his wife miniſter ſet before him the dangerous 
ſpicit by which theſe troops were animated, their enthuſiaſtic genius, their habits of 

tebellion and mutiny ; and: he convinced the King, that till they were diſbanded, 
he never could eſteem himfelf ſecurely eſtabliſhed. on his throne. No more troops 
were retained than a few guards and garriſons, about 1000 horſe, and 400 


foot. 


CHARLES. Sei 


tones ante dy ol ute Bat 
ifications of Gloceſter, Taugtan towns, 
a0 Eng, Th reſiſtance to the King during the civil wars, were alſo demoliſhed: 
.  CLanznpoN dot only behaved with great wiſdom and juſtice in the affice of 
lor: All the councils, which he gave the King, tended equally to promote 
rhe intereſt of Prince and people. Charles, accuſtomed in his exile to pay engire 
deference to the judgment of that faicblul ſervant, continued Kill co ſubmit to his 
3 and far ſome. time no miniſter was eyer poſſeſſed of more abſolute au- 
tharity.  He.moderated the forward zeal of the Royaliſts, and tempered their ap- 
petite for reyenge. With the oppoſite party, he endeavoured to preſerye inviplate 
the Kipg's engagements : He kept an exact regiſter of every promiſe which 
had been made for any ſervices, and be employed all his induſtry xo.fulbill them, 
This god miniſter was now very nearly allied to the rayal family. His daughter, 
Ange, Hyde, a woman. of ſpirit. and 6neaccompliſhments, had.bearkgned, while 
abroad, co the addreſſes of the duke of York, and under promiſe of marriage, had 
ſecretly admitted him to her bed, Her pregnancy ſoon appeared after the reſtora- 
tion 3, and chi many endeayoured to diflyade abe Dake from ſo unequal an al- 
liance, the King, in pity to his friend and miniſter, who had been totally ignorant 
AR W ,qbliged bis brother to marry her. Clarendon expreſſed 
at the honour, which he had obtained 1 and. ſaid, that, by being 

ph ſo much above his rank, be thence dreaded a more ſudden dowafall. 


Mor circumſtances of Clarendoo's adminiſtration have met with applauſe : Hig Pete e- 


maxims alone in the conduct of eccleſiaſtical politics have by many been deemed ſored- 
the effect of prejudices, narrow and bigotted. Had the jealouſy of royal power 
prevailed. ſo far with the Convention Parliament as to make them reſtore the King 
upon ſtrict limitations, there is no queſtion but the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian 
et ant I. Not oaly that 
form of eccleGaſtical gavernment is more favourable to liberty than to royal power: 
It was likewiſe on its own account, agreeable to the majority of the Houſe of 
Commons, and ſuited their religious principles. But as the impatience of the peo- 
ple, the danger of delay, the general diſguſt towards faction, and the authority of 
Monk had prevailed over that jealous project of limitations, the full ſettlement of 
the Hierarchy, together with the Monarchy, was a neceſſary and iofallible conſe- 
quence. All the Royaliſts were zealous for that mode of religion 3 the merits of 

the epiſcopal clergy towards the King, as well as their ſufferings on that account, 
| had been very great ; the laws, which eſtabliſhed biſhops and the liturgy, were as 
yet unrepealed by legal, authority ; and any attempt of the Parliament, by new 
aogim A a a 
Vor. + the 
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Chap, I. the nation in blood and confuſion. Moved by theſe view, 'the Commons kad 
. very wiſely poſtponed the examination of all religious controverly, and pad left 
| Cy the ſertlement of the church to the King and to the ahtient ü S: 
Tun King at firſt uſed great moderation in the execution of the laws. © Nine 
| billops ſtill remained alive 5 and theſe-were immediately reftored'to their dioceſes : op 
All the ejected clergy recovered their livings: The liturgy,” à form of 'w 

very decent, and not without beauty, was again admitted into the churches: But 

at the ſame time, a declaration was iſſued, in order to give contentment to the 
Preſbyterians, and preſerve an air of moderation and neutrality. In that declara- 
tion, the King promiſed, that he would provide ſuffragan biſhops for the larger 

_ dioceſes; that the prelates ſhould, all of them, be regular and conſtant preachers 
chat they ſhould not confer ordination or exerciſe any juriſdiction, Without'"the ad- 

vice and aſſiſtance of Preſbyters, choſen by the dioceſe; that ſuch alterations 
ſhould be made in the liturgy, as would render it totally unexceptionable; that in 
the mean time, the uſe of that mode of worſhip ſhould not be impoſed on fach 
a were un willing to receive it ; and that the ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, and 
bowing at the name of Jeſus ſhould not be rigidly inſiſted on. This declaration 

the King iſſued as head of the church; and he plainly aſſumed, in many parts of ir, 
a a legiſlative authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. But the Engliſh government, tho 
mote exactly defined by late conteſts, was not, as yet, reduced, in every farti- 
cular, to the ſtrict limits of law. And if ever prerogative was juſtifiably em- 
pPleyed, it ſeemed to be on the preſent oceaſion ; when all parts of the ſtate 


torn with paſt convulſiont, and required the re | 
1 to reduce them to their antient order. 
Bur thoꝰ theſe appearances of neutrality eee! and a mirigated epiſco- 
. only ſeemed to be inſiſted on, it was far from the intention of the miniſtry 
always to preſerve like regard to the Preſbyterians. The madneſs of the Fifth- 
Infurreion Monarchy· men afforded them a pretence for departing from it. Venner, a'deſpe- 
of che Mille · rate enthuſiaſt, ho had often conſpired againſt Cromwel, having, by his zealous 
maria. jeftures, inflamed his own imagination and that of his followers, iflued forth with 
them into the ſtreets of London. They were to the number of ſixty, compleatly 
armed, believed themſelves invulnerable and invincible, and firmly expected the 
ſame fortune, which had attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old Teſtament. 
Every one at firſt fled before them. One unhappy man, who, being queſtioned, 
ſaid, „He was for God and King Charles,” they inſtantly murdered. 
went triumphantly from ſtreet to ſtreet, every where proclaiming King Jeſus, 
who, they ſaid, was their inviſible leader. At length, the magiſtrates, having 
alkmbled-ſome train-bands, made an attack upon them. They defended'them- 
; ſelves 
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ſelves with great ordet as well as valour; and after killing many of the aſſailants, Chap 1. 
1 .. 


they made à regular retreat into Cane · Wood near Hampſtead, , Next morning. 
_ they were chaced thence by a detachment of che guards; but they ventured again 
to invade the city, which was not prepared to receive them. Aſter committinp 
great diſorder, and traverſing al moſt every ſtreet; of that immenſe capital, they 
ſhut up them ſelves in a-houſe; which they were reſolute to defend to the laſt 
extremity. Being ſurrounded, and the houſe untiled, they were fired upon from 
every fide.z and they ſtill refuſed quarter. The people ruſhed in upon them, and 
ſeized the fer ho were alive. - They were tryed, condemned, and executed 
and · to tha laſt they perſiſted, in e, that, if . were deceived, it was the 
Lord that had deceived them. 55 5 . 
> Crantxpor and the miniſtry wok „ 5 this E to =_ the 
dangerous ſpirit of the Preſbyterians and of all the ſectaries: But the madneſs o· 
the attempt ſufficiently proved, that it had been undertaken by no. concert, ane 
never could have proved dangerous. The well known hatred too, which prevailec 
between the Prefbyterians and the other ſecls, ſhould bave removed the former 
from all ſoſpicion-of any concurrence in the enterprize. But as a pretence was. 
Wanted, beſides their old demerits, for juſtifying the intended rigours againſt 
them, this reaſon, however flight, was very, greedily laid hold of. 5 


Tg affairs in Scotland baſtened with ſtill quicker ſteps than thoſe in Eogleod Aﬀairs'of 
towards à ſettlement and a compliance with the King. It was deliberated in the Scotland. 


Engliſh council, whether that nation ſhould be reſtored to its liberty, or whether 
the forts, erected by Cromwel, ſhould not ſtill be upheld, in order to curb the 
mutinous ſpirit, by which the Scots in all ages had been ſo much governed. 
Lauderdale, who from the battle of Worceſter to the reſtoration, had been de- 
rained a priſoner in the Tower, had conſiderable influence with the King 3 and he 
ſtrenuouſiy oppoſed this violent meaſure. He repreſented, that it was the loyalty 
of the Scots nation, which had engaged them in oppoſition to the Engliſh re- 
bels; and that to take advantage of the calamities, into which, on that account, 
they had fallen, would be regarded as the higheſt injuſtice.and ingratitude : That 
-the ſpirit of that people was now fully ſubdued by the long ſervitude, under which 
the uſurpers had detained them, and would of itſelf yield to any reaſonable com- 
- pliance with their legal ſovereign, if, by his means, they recovered their liberty 
and independance: That the attachment of the Scots towards their King, whom 
they regarded as their native Prince, was naturally much ſtronger than that of the 
'Evg/iſh z and would afford him a ſure refſource, in caſe of any rebellion. among 
ch latter: That republican principles had long been, and ſtill were, very preva- 


lent with his ſouthern ſubjeds, and c * 
boots mults. 
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mults and cefiſtince. That the time would probably teme, ben the King, u. 
ſtead of defiring to ſee Englich ga in Scotland, would be better pleated to 
have Scots garriſons in England, who, ſupported by Engiiſh ply; would be fond 
to cuth the ſeditious genius of chat. nation: And that = people, ſuch as the 
Scots, governed by a fe obne, more eaſily be reduced to fabi n 
under Monarchy, than orie, like the Evgliſh, Who breatlicd noching' wn $6 | 
of democratical equafity. | 

Tussi views induced the King to Aden at che des bs; and io mee 
- all the forts, which had been erefted. General Middleton, created earl bf ahi 


vane, was ſent Eommilſioner to the Parliament, which'was ſummoned- A very 


compliant ſpirit was there diſcovered in all orders of then.” /Thb bothiniftibners 
had even fofficient influence to obtain an act, annulling, at once, all laws, which 
had paſſed fince the year 16333 on pretext of the violence, which, during that 
time, had been employed againſt che King and his father, in order do procure their 
aſſent to theſe ſtatutes. was a very large, if not an unexampled conceſſion: 
und, together with many uon Minnie overthreiv ſorhe tiſeful barriers, 
Which had been erected to the conſtitution. But the tide was now running ſtrongly 
towards Monarchy z and the Scots nation plainly diſcovered, that their paſt 
reſiſtance had proceeded more from the 'turbulency of their ariftrocacy-and the 
bigotry. of their ecclefiaſtics, than from any fixed paſſion towards civil liberty. 
The lords of articles were reſtoted, with ſome exorbitant branches of Miez 
and royal authority, fortified with arne cdi e wa * 
its full extent, re-eſtabliſhed in-tharkingdom, | 


Tur prelaey likewiſe, by the ubrogating every Eine, Ums! in fa dur of Prec. 
bytery, was thereby tacitely reſtored ; and the King deliberated what uſe he ſhould 
make of this concemon. Lauderdale, who at bottom was = paſſionate realot 

epiſcopacy, enden voured to perſwade him, that the Scorg, if gratified in 
"this favourite point of eccleſiaſtical government, would, in every other demand, 
be entirely compliant With the King. Charles, 'tho* he had no ſoch attachment to 
prelacy as had inflacnced his facker and grandfather, had fuffered ſuch i 
from the Scots Preſbyterians, that he ever after bore them a moſt heatty aver- 
fion. He ſaid to Lauderdale, that Preſbyterianiſm, he thought, was not a reli- 
Fon for a gentleman; and he could not conſent to irs farther continuance in Scot- 
land. Middleton too and his other miniſters perſwaded him, that the nation 
in general were ſo diſguſted with the violence and tyranny of the Eccleſiaſtica, 
that any alteration of church government would be euern N And 
Clarendon, as well 'as Ormond, dreading that the Preſbyterian ſect, if | 
„ ——::. 8 
conded 


- 
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to oeſtore prelacy ʒ a menſure afterwards attended with meny/and great inconveni- 
encies: But whether in this reſolution the King: did not chuſe the Jeſs evil, it is 
terians in Scotland to manage their intereſt with the King, yas perſuaded to aban · 
un that party l and an a wenesd for his compliance, was created archbiſhop of St. 
| Andrew's, | The management of eccleſiaftical affairs was chiefly. intruſted to him. 
and a3 he was: deemed a-traitor and. a renegade by his old friends, he berame, on 

to them. . £5 * ieee, 2 i ; C4. Fa xF -2 | 1 
nant ls had not promiſed to Scotland any ſuch indemnity es by bis declara- 
tion of Breda he had enſured to England: And it was deemed more political for | 
him to hold over men's beads, for ſome time, che terror: af puniſhment ; till they 
mould have made the requiſite compliance with the ne. eſtabliſhed government: 
The? neither the King's temper nor plan of adminiſtration. led him to ſeverity : 
and che'margueſs of Argyle and one Guchry, a Miviſter, were pitched on as the 
by-the preſent in 1651, formed, it was thought, invincible-obſtacles to the pu- 
nifhument of Argyle : and barred all enquiry into that pert of his conduct, which 
might juſtly be regarded as the moſt exceprionable. Nothing remajoed but to tr 


quently by-violence, be obliged to commit. To make thizeompliance appear the 
more voluntary and hearty, there were produced in court, letters, which be had 
expreſſions of the moſt cordial attuchment. Bot belides.che general indignation, 
excited by 'Albemarle's:diſcovery:of this prlyate correſpandence z men thought, 
that even the higheſt demonſtrations of affeRion/ might, during qeslous times, be 
exacted as a neceſſary mark of compliance from a perſon of ſuch. diſtinction as 
Argyle, and could not, by any equitable conſtruRion, imply the crime of treaſon, 
The Parliament, however, was reduced to ſuch a ſtate of ſervile complaiſance as 
to paſs ſentence upon him z and he died with great .conſtancy and courage. As 
he was univerſally. known' to have been the chief inſtrument of paſt diſorders and 
civil wars, the irregularity of his ſentence, and ſeveral iniquitous circumſtances in 
the method of conducting his trial, ſeemed on that account to admit of ſome apo- 
logy-' The lord Lorne, fon to Argyle, having ever preſerved his. loyalty, ob- 

15 3 | 


Conference at 18 kept them in agitation, A confenence was held in the Savoy between twelve 
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: gal affronted/rheKing : Fits pudiſhmentigare ſurpriſe to no body, Sir Archi- 
bal Jehnſtone of Warriſton was sttaintedli und fled ; but was; feized in France 
about two years/after;: brought over and execured; + He had been very active, 
during all the late diſorders ; and was even PO, of a ſecret combination with 
warty arr Regicides: - , . brefo2h aj ens; 
- Brinzs cheſVinffirites'of ooippilunes"in Ihe? Seon ParHumbhn; they; voted/an 
additional Fevehite co e King! gf 404000 * pound a year, t be levied by wa- 
exciſe." A Tall forte Was propoſed to Be man tuned by this revenue, in order to 
prevent like confulions with thoſe to which kbe kingdom had been hitherto ex - 
poſed. An act was alſo paſſed, declaring the covenant to be unlawful, and its 
obligation to be void and null This. was a violent N ee e | 
ef rhe naten en ene e 1 A ; bagfan't of bud bid 5d aba ts coi: 
10 England, the civil diſtinctiont gemed to be aboliſhed by the lenity and e 
ly of Charles 's adminiſtration.” Cavalier and round - head were heard of no more: 
All men ſeemed to concut in Tubmitting to the King's lawful prerogatives, and in 
cheriſhing the juſt privileges of the people and of Parlianient. ; Theological contro- 
vetſy aloe ſtill ſudfifted, and kept alve ſome ſpurks of that flame, which had 
thrown che nation hes ſweh comböſtion. While Catholics, Iadependants, and 
othicr Tedaries were contented with entertaining ſome proſpect of toleration ; Pre · 


lacy and Preſpytery ſtruggled for the ſuperiority, and the hopes and fears of both 


ibops atid twelve leaders wong the FPrelbyrenan miniſters" wich ene Þa : 
at tekſt on pretehce, of bringing about an netommodation between the parties. The 
ſurplice, |the'croſs in 'baptifm, "the*kneeling at che ſacrament,” the bowing at the 
name of Jeſus, were anew" Eativiſſed'; and the ignorant multitude were in hope, 
that fo many men of ty and learning could not fail, after deliberate.argumen- 
tation, to agree in all points of controverſy : They were ſurpriſed to ſee aliem ſe- 
parate more inſlamed than ever, and more confirmed in their ſeveral Prejudices. 
To enter into particulars\would be ſuperfluous. © Diſputes concerning reli 
forms are often, in thernſfelves; the moſt frivolous of any; and merit attention 
only fo far as they have influence on the peace and order of civil ſociety. n,. 
3 Tut King's declaration had promiſed that ſome endeavours ſhould' be uſed to 
effect a comprehenſion of both parties ; and Charles's own indifferen:e wich regard 
to all fuch queſtions ſeemed a very favourable circumſtance” for the execution of 
that project. The partizans of a comprehenſion ſaid, that the Preſbyterians as 
well as the Prelatiſts, having felt by experience the faral effects of mutual obſtinacy 


gainſt a C-m- and violence, were nom well diſpoſed towards an amicable agreement; that the 


2 by relinquiſniog ſome part of * . OY. 
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G and! unite the whole nation in one 18 — one 
worſhip i that by obſtioately inſiſting on forma, in themſelves n an air 
of importance 
lunate in rejeftingahetns] that the F reſby terian clergy would ga every reaſanable 
leugth, rather than hy parting wich their livings, expoſe themſelves to a ſtate of beg - 
bir, br er beſt af degendances and that iſ their pride were flattered by ſome ſeem- 
iog alterations, and a pretence given them for 2 that they had not aban- 
| | es, nothing farther was neceſſary to. roduce a thorough 
union. berween.thaſeitwo, parties, which comprehended t the bull. of the nation. 
Ix vas alleged om the other land, chat tbe difference between religious ſecde was 
founded, not on principle, but on paſſion 3 and till the irregular.affeQions of men 
could be: corrected, it was in vain to expect, by. compliances, to obtain a perfect 
unanimity and comprebenſion ; that the more, inſignificant the ohigcts of diſpute 
. appeared, with the more certainty. might it be ioferred, chat the real ground of diſ- 
ſenſion was different from that which was univerſally pretended ; that the loye of 
novelty; the pride of argumentation, the pleaſure of making proſelytes, and the 


 obſtinacy of contradiction, would for ever give riſe to ſects and diſputes, nor was it 


poſſible that ſuch a of diſſention could ever, by any conceſſions, be en· 


from antient practices and princi- 


was beſtowed, on.them;/ and men were taught to continue equally ob- 


weir "Cw 


"ood would racitely acknow| ge 5 gui pie error, and loſe that reverence, ſo 


+xequiſire for preſerving, 1 the attachment of the multitude j J and that if the preſent 
.conceſſions, (which was more than probable) ſhould prove ineffeRtual, greater muſt 
ſtill be mode; and in the iſſue, Aebeine would be deſpoiled of all | its authority, 
and worſhip of all its decency, without optaiging, that rde which bad Fe, fo 
fondly ſought for by theſe, n 3 indulge * 21 11 torr ttt 12 3 we} {a 15 

Tun miniſtry were inclined togive the-preference to the latter arguments z. and 
were the more confirmed in that intention by the diſpoſition, which appeared in the 
Parliament lately aſſembled. The Royaliſts and zealous Churchmen were at pre- 
ſent the popular party in the nation, and, ſeconded by the efforts of the court, had 


prevailed inalmoſt every election. Not more than fifty-ſix members of the Preſ- Ares Fel- 


- byrerian party had obtained ſeats in the lower houſe ; and theſe were able neither ment. 
to oppoſe nor retard the meaſures of the majority. Monarchy, therefore, and 
1 were now exalted. to as great power and ſplendor as they had lately 
ſuffered miſery and depreſſion... Sit Edward Turner was choſen ſpeaker. 


Au add va paſſer the fecurity.of the King's perſon and government, [To 
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1evying wir agiinft him; declared, during the life-xime. of his preſent: Majeſty, 
to be high treaſon. To affirm Mm tc be a or Heretic, or to:endeavanc 
by ſpeech or F ONT GE # theſe offences 
were made fufficient to ineapacitate e eee 

ment in church o fare,” n irgot diflaivetl, 
or that either or boch Houſes, withour'the — — 


legillative 
authority, or thu” NT NE ATION PO RPO ENE ap Oey 


of premunire. 70 | "ap 

Tur covenant We, together with thi er for eroding the high ear: of Juſtice : 
that for ſubſcribirig the engagement, and that'for declaring England a Common- 
wealth, were ordered to be —— of the hangman. ie popple 
affiſted with great alaerity on this occaſion. | ng 196. Diqnnize no zn bobougt 

Tus abuſes of petitioning in the (Header een Med been attended hh che 
worſt conſequences; and to prevent ſuch irregular pratices for the future, it was 
enacted, that no more than twenty hands ſnould be ſubſeribed to any petithon, 
unlefs with dhe ſanction of three juſtices, or the major part of che grand jury 3 ant 
that no petition ſhould be preſented to the King or either houſe by above den 
-pefſons. The penalty for a” tranſyreflion of r Lap A wc was HR 
and three months impriſonment, ooo 2 OW andy flares 


"Tas biſhops, tho! reſtored to te uwe sag Oe fill excluded. from E 


aner; laat pr liament by the law, which the late King had paſſed,” immediately before-the 


zeſtored. 


Lan of No- 


commencement of the civil diſorders. Great violence, boch againſt the King and 
the Houſe of Peers, had been employed in paſſing this law); and on that account 
__#lone, the. partizans of the church were provided of a very plauſible pretence for 
repealing it. Charles expreſſed much ſatisfaction, when he gave his aſſent to the 
act for that purpoſe. It is certain, that the authority of the erown, as well as 
Sar e the ch, was intereſted in reſtoting the prelates to their former dignity. 
But choſe who eſteemed every acquiſition of the Prince: a detriment to the people, 
vere apt to complain of this inſtance of camplailance in the 'Parliamevt, 
' ArTzz an adjournment'of fome months, the Parliament was again aſſembled, 
and proceeded in the ſame fpirit as before. They diſeoyered no. deſign in teſtor- 
ing, in its full extent, the antient prerogatives of the crown: They were only anzi- 
ous to repair all thoſe breaches, which had been made. not by the love of liberty, 
but by the fury of faction and civil war. The power of the ſword: had, in all ages, 
been allowed to be veſted in the erown ; and tho' no la canferred this prerogative, 
every Parliament, till the laſt-of the preceding reign, had willingly lubwined to 
an authority more antient, and therefore more ſacred, than that of any poſitive ſta- 
tute, It was now thought proper ſalemaly to relinquiſh the violent pretenſions of 
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Maa and to acknowlege,/ that neither one Houſe, not both Houſes, 
independant of the King, were poſſeſſed of any military authority. The preamble to 
this ſtatute went ſo far as to renounce all right even of deſenſve arms againſt the 
King; and much obſervation has been made with regard to a conceſſion, efteemed 
fo fingular. Were thoſe terms taken in their full literal ſenſe, they imply a total 


renunciation of all limitations to Monarchy, and of all privileges in the ſübject, in- 


dependant of the will of the Sovereign. For as no rights can ſubſiſt without ſome 
remedy, much leſs rights expoſed to ſo much invaſion from tyranny or even from 
ambition; if ſubjects 3 never reſiſt, it is certain, that every Prince, without any 


effort, policy, or violence, is at once rendered abſolute and uncontroulable : The 


Sovereign needs only iſſue an edict, aboliſhingevery authority but his own ; and all 
liberty, from that moment, is in effect annihilated. But this meaning it were ab- 
ſurd to impute to the preſent Parliament, who, tho zealous Royaliſts, ſhowed, in 
their meaſures, that they had not caſt off all regard to national privileges. They 
were probably ſenſible, that to ſuppoſe in the Sovereign any ſuch invaſion of public 
liberty is entirely unconſtitutional . and that therefore enpreſaly to reſerve, upon 
that event, any right of reſiſtance in the ſubject, muſt be liable to the ſame objec- 
tion, They had ſeen that the Long Parliament, under colour of defence, had begun 
a violent attack on kingly power ; and after involving the kingdom in blood, had 
finally loſt, that liberty, for which they had ſo imprudently contended. They 
thought, tho' perhaps erroneouſly, that it was no longer poſlible, after ſuch exor- 
bitant pretenſions, to perſevere in that prudent ſilence, hitherto maintained by the 


laws, and that it was neceflary, by ſome poſitive declaration, to bar the return of 


like inconveniences. When they excluded, therefore, the right of defence, they 
ſuppoſed, that, the conſtitution remaining firm upon its baſis, there never really 
could be an attack made by the Sovereign. If ſuch an attack was at any time 


made, the neceſſity was then extreme: And the caſe of extreme and violent neceſ- 


ity, no laws, they thought, could comprehend want: to ſuch a neceſſity no 
laws could beforehand point out a proper remedy. 

Tu other meaſures of this Parliament till diſcovered a more anxious care to 
: apand againſt rebellion in the ſubjects than encroachments in the crown: The recent 


evils of civil war and uſurpation had naturally encreaſed the ſpirit of ſubmiſſion to 
the Monarch, and had thrown the nation into that dangerous extreme. During the 


violent and jealous government of the Parliament and of the Protectors, all magi- 


ſtrates, liable to ſuſpicion, had been expelled the corporations z and none had been A. Poeten 


admitted, who gave not proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or who refuſed to 
ſubſcribe the covenant. To leave all authority in ſuch hands ſeemed dangerous z 
and the Parliament, therefore, F 


Vor. VI. regulating 
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55 Chop, regulating the corporations, and expelling ſuch magiſtrates as either had intrude 
| 1661, themlelves by violence, or profeſſed principles, dangerous to the conſtitution, civil 


and eccleſiaſtical. It was alſo enacted, that all magiſtrates ſhould diſclaim the 
obligation of the covenant, and ſhould declare, both their belief, that ir was not 
lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt the King, and their 
abhorrence of the traiterous poſition of taking arms by the King reg. ”— 
his perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him. 

Wu the latter part of this oath, the words, e which ſeem 
the moſt dangerous to the conſtitution, came to be debared, it was moved in the 
Houſe, and earneſtly preſſed by Sir John Vaughan, an eminent lawyer, that the 

word, /awfully, might be added, in order to remove all difficulties. But the attor- 
ney-general, Sir Heneage Finch, anſwered, that it was not neceſſury: The very 
word, commiſſion, imported it; ſince any power, not lawfully iſſued, to lawful - 
perſons, and for a lawful purpoſe, was in reality no commiſſion : And the whole 


Houſe ſcemed to aſſent to this interpretation. The ſame word, Jawfully, was en- 


deavoured to be added by Southampton himſelf, in the Houſe of Peers; but a like 
anſwer was made by Angleſey. Southampton ſtill inſiſted, chat ſuch an addition 
would clear all obſcurities; and that many, not having heard the particular ſenſe 
of the Parliament, might fancy, that, if any ſort of commiſſion 'was granted, it 
would not be lawful to reſiſt ic: But that worthy patriot could not prevail. The 
opinion of both parties, it is to be preſumed, was the ſame : Tho? the fear of af- 
fording a pretence to rebellion. made the Royaliſts raſnly overlook the danger, to 
which liberty might be expoſed by ſuch conceflions. They thought, that in moſt 
human deliberations, it was difficult, if not impoſſible, to make a choice which. 
was not expoſed to ſome inconvenience. And it is but too uſual for victorious 
parties, who had ſuffered under oppreſſion, to ſignalize their triumph over their 
- adverſaries, by carrying matters to ene, moſt "oppalite to n Which 5 
had formerly prevailed. | | 


Tax care of the church was no leſs prevalent with this Parliament aw that of 

AR " vr FRY Monarchy ; and the bill of uniformity was a pledge of their ſincere attachment to 
mity. the epiſcopal Hierarchy, and their antipathy to Preſbyterianiſm. Different par- 
ties, however, concurred in promoting this bill, which contained many ſevere 

clauſes. The independants and other ſectaries, enraged to find all their ſchemes 

ſubverted by the Preſbyterians, who had once been their aſſociates, exerted them- 

ſelves to diſappoint that party of the favour and iudulgence, to which, from their 

recent merits in promoting the reſtoration, they thought themſelves juſtly entitled. 

By the Preſbyterians, ſaid they, the war was raiſed : By them were eren 

| 2 | 7. 


| firſt incited to tumults: Dy their zeal, intereſt, and riches were the armies ſup- 
By their force was the King ſubdued: And if, in the ſequel, they pro- 

| teſted aint thoſe extreme violences, committed on his perfon by the military 
leaders, their. oppoſition came too late, after having ſupplied theſe uſurpers with 
the power and the pretences, by which they maintained their ſanguinary meaſures. 
They had indeed concurred: with the Royaliſts in recalling the King: But ought 
—— args on that account, more affectionate to the royal cauſe ? Rage 
and animoſity, raiſed by diſappointed ambition, were plainly their ſole motives ; 


l 


| and if the King ſhould now be ſo imprudent as to diſtinguiſh them by any parti- 


cular indulgences, he would ſoon experience I Gr hatred and 2 0 
poſition, which proved ſo fatal to his father. | oe 
Tas Catholics, tho' they had little intereſt in the nation; were a conſiderable 
party at court; and from their great ſervices and ſufferings, during the civil wars, 
it ſeemed but juſt to bear them ſome favour and regard. Theſe Religioniſts dreaded 
an entire union: among the Proteſtants. Were they the ſole Nonconformiſts in the 
nation, the ſevere execution of penal laws upon their ſe& ſeemed an infallible con- 
ſequence, and they uſed all their intereſt to-puſh matters to extremity againſt the 
Preſbyterians, who had formerly been their moſt ſevere oppreffors, and whom they 
now expected for their companions in affliction. The earl of Briſtol, who, from 
conviction, or intereſt, or levity, or complaiſance for the company with whom he 


lived, won mon germs, Probe veer n | 


of this party. 


Tux n party had, Sri: ſo many years, ſuffered edi injuries. and 3 
3 from the ſectaries of every denomination, that no moderation, much. leſs de · 
ference, was on this occaſion to be expected in their eccleſiaſtics. Even the laity 
of that communion ſeemed now diſpoſed to retaliate upon their enemies, according 
to the uſual meaſures of party juſtice. This ſect or faction (for it was a mixture of 
both) encouraged the rumours of plots and conſpiracies againſt the government z 
crimes, which, without any apparent cauſe, they imputed to their adverſaries. 
And inſtead of enlarging their terms of communion, in order to comprehend the 


Preſbyterian, they gladly laid hold of the prejudices, which prevailed among that 5 


ſet, in order to eject them from all their livings. © By the bill of uniformity it was 


required, that every clergyman ſhould be re · ordained, if he had not before received 


epiſcopal ordination; ſhould declare his aſſent to every thing contained in the book 

of Common Prayer; ſnould take the oath of canonical obedience z ſhould abjure 

the ſolemn league and covenant, and ſhould renounce the principle of raking arms, 
en. any pretence whatſoever, againſt the King 


Tunis bill re-inſtated the church in the ſame condition, in which it ſtood before 


the commencement of the civil wars; and as the old perſccuting laws of Elizabeth 
| | 55 | ſtill 


I. 
1662. 


all the King's promiſes of toleration and of indulgence to tender conſciences were 
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ill ſubſiſted in their full rigor, and new clauſes of a like nature were now enatted, 


thereby eluded and broken. Tis true, Charles, in his declaration from Breda, hat 
expreſſed his intention of regulating that indulgence by the advice and authority 


of Parliament: But this limitation could never reaſonably be extended to a total 


infringement and violation of his promiſe. It is agreed, that the King did not vo- 
luntarily concur with this violent meaſure, and that the zeal of Clarendon and of 


the church party among the Commons, ſeconded by the i wg of ne Carliolics, 
was the real cauſe, which extorted his conſent. : 


Tux Royaliſts, who now predominated, were very ay to Geenen their vic- 
tory, by eſtabliſhing thoſe high principles of Monarchy, which their antagoniſts had 
controverted : But when any real power or revenue was demanded for the crown, 
they were neither ſo forward nor ſo liberal in their conceſſions as the King would 
gladly have wiſhed, Tho' the Parliament paſſed laws for regulating the navy, they 
took no notice of the army ; and declined giving their ſanction to this dangerous 
innovation. The King's debts were become intolerable ; and the Commons were 
at laſt conſtrained to vote him an extraordinary ſupply of 1,200,000 pounds, to be 
levied by eighteen months aſſeſſment. But beſides that this ſupply was much in- 
ferior to the occaſion, the King was obliged earneſtly to ſollicit the Commons, be- 
fore he could obtain it; and, in order to convince the Houſe of its abſolute neceſſity, 
he deſired them to examine ſtrictly into all his receipts and diſburſements. Find- 
iug likewiſe upon enquiry, that the ſeveral branches of revenue fell much ſhort of 
the ſums expected, they at laſt, after much delay, voted a new impoſition of two 
ſhillings on each hearth ; and this tax they ſettled on the King during life. The 
whole eſtabliſhed revenue, however, did not, for many years, exceed a million *; 
a ſum confeſſedly too narrow for the public expences. A very rigid frugality be | 
leaſt, which the King wanted, would have been requiſite to make it ſufficient for 
the dignity and ſecurity of the government. After all buſineſs ie ee the 


19th of May. Parliament was prorogued, 


King's mar- 
nage · 


Bronx the Parliament roſe, the court eee in making preparations 
for the reception of the new Queen, Catherine of Portugal, to whom the King 
was betrothed, and who had juſt landed at Portſmouth. During the time, that 
the Protector carried on the war with Spain, he was naturally led to ſupport the 


- Portugueſe in their revolt ; and he engaged himſelf by treaty to ſupply them with 


10,000 men for their defence againſt the Spaniards. On the King's reſtoration, 
advances were made by Portugal for the renewal of that alliance ; and in order to 


bind the friendſhip cloſer, an offer was made of the Portugueſe Princeſs and a 
portion of 300,000 pounds, together with two fortreſſes, Tangiers in Africa and 
* D'Efteades, 25th of July, 1661. Mr. Ralph's Hiſtory, Vol. i. p. 16. 


Bombay 
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,, een yrenees 
all her forte to recover Portugal, now in appearance abandoned 1 took 
the alarm, and endeavoured to fix Charles in an oppoſite intereſt. The Catholic 
EKing offered to adopt any other Princeſs as a daughter of Spain, either the Prin 
ceſs of Parma, or, what he thought more popular, ſome Proteſtant Princeſs, the 
daughter of Denmark, Saxony, or Orange : And on any of theſe,” he promiſed 
to confer a dowry equal to that offered by Portugal. But many reaſons inclined 
Charles rather to accept of the Portugueſe propoſals. The great diſorders in the 
government and finances of Spain, made the execution of her promiſes be much 
doubted; and the King's urgent wants demanded ſome ſupply of money. The 

intereſt of the Engliſh commerce likewiſe ſeemed to require, that the independancy 
of Portugal ſhould be ſupported; leſt the union of that crown with Spain ſhould 
put the whole treaſures of America into the hands of one potentate. The claims 
too of Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica, rendered it impoſſible, without farther 
conceſſions, to obtain the cordial friendſhip of that wer: And on the other 
hand, the offer, made by Portugal, of two fuch erable fortreſſes, promiſed 
a great acceſſion to the naval: force of England. Above all, the propoſal of z 
Proteſtant; Princeſs. was no allurement to Charles, whoſe inclinations led him 
. ſtrongly to give the preferenes to a Catholic alliance. According to the moſt pro- 
bable accounts t, the reſolution of marrying the daughter of Portugal was taken 
by the King, unknown to all his miniſters ; and no remonſtrances could 
vith him to alter his intentions, The chancellor, with Ormond and Southampton, 
urged, many oppoſite reaſons; and particularly inſiſted on à report, which was 
current, of the incapacity of the Princeſs to have children: But their arguments 
were rejected. When the matter was laid before the council, all voices concurred 
in approving the reſolution: and the Parliament expreſſed the ſame complaiſance- 

And thus was concluded, ſeemingly with univerſal conſent, the inauſpicious mar- 
ringe with Catharine, a Princeſs of virtue, but who was never able, either by the f or May. 
graces of her perſon or humour, to make herſelf agreeable to the King. The re- 
port however of her natural incapacity to have children, feems do haue been 
groundleſs; ſince ſhe was twice declared to be pregnant f. 


Tux feſtivity of theſe eſpouſals was clouded by the kad ag execution of crimi- 
nas, Berkſtead, Cobbet, and Okey, three Regicides, had eſcaped beyond ſea ; 


«+ Cante's Ormond, Vol. ii. p. 264. This account ſeems better ſupported, than that in Ablancourt's 
Memoirs, that the chancellor chiefly puſhed the Portugueſe alliance. The ſecret tranſaQions of the 
court of England could not be ſuppoſed to be much known to a French refident at Liſbon : And hat- 

| ever oppalition the chancellor made, he would certainly endeavour to conceal it from the Queen and 
all her family; and even io the parliament and council would ſupport the reſolution already taken... | 

R Temple, Vol. ii. p. 154. 
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pb and after wandering ſome time in Germany, came privately to Delft: 
having appoi pointed their families to meet them in ting place, They were diſcovered 
by Downing, the King's reſident in Holland, who had formerly ſerved. the Pro- 
rector and Commonwealth in the ſame. ſtation, and ho once had even been ch ö 
lain to Okey's regiment, . He applied to the States for a — tens. | 
It had been uſual for the States ta grant-tlioſe-warrants; tho: ut the ſame time, 
they had ever been careful ſecretly to advertiſe the perſona, that they mighe be 
enabled to make their eſcape. This preeaution was eluded by the vigilance and 
| diſpatch of Downing. He quickly ſeized' the criminals; hurried them on board 
_ a frigate. which lay off the coaſt, and ſent them to England. Theſe three men 
behaved with more moderation and ſubmiſſion: than any of the other 'Regicides,' 
who had ſuffered.” . Okey in particular, at the place of execution, prayed for the 
King, and expreſſed his intention, had he lived, of ſubmitring -peaceably to tbe 
eſtabliſhed government. He had riſen during the wars from being a chandler in 
London to a high rank in the army; and in all his conduct appeared to be a man 
of humanity and honour. In conſideration of eee enn | 
behaviour, his body was given his friends to be buried. ae . 
Tu attention of the public was much engaged by the e two — 
criminals,, Lambert and Vane. Theſe men, tho* none of the immediate murder 
ers of the. King, had been excepted from the general indemnity, and committed 
to ptiſon · The Convention · Parliament, however, was ſo ſavourable to them, as to 
petition the King, if they ſhould be found guilty, to ſuſpend their execution : But 
this new Parliament, more zealous for Monarchy, applied for their trial and con- 
Trial ofVane. demnation. Not to revive diſputes, which were better buried in oblivion, the in- 
dictment of Vane did not comprehend any of his actions during the war between 
the King and Parliament: It extended only to his behaviour after the late King's 
death, as member of the council of State, and ſecretary of the navy z where. fide- 
liry to the truſt repoſed in him, required his oppoſition to Monarch. 
Van wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail himſelf of this e 
He urged, that, if a compliance with the government, at that time eſtabliſhed in 
England, and an acknowlegement of its authority, were to be regarded as criminal, 
the whole nation had incutred equal guilt, and none would remain, whoſe inno- 
cence could entitle them to try or condemn him for his pretended treaſons: That, 
according to theſe maxims, wherever an illegal authority was eſtabliſhed by force, 


a total and univerſal deſtrution muſt enſue: while the uſurpers proſeribed one 
part of the nation for diſobedience, the lawful Prince puniſhed the other for com- * 
pliance: That the legiſlature of England, foreſeeing this violent ſituation, had 

* ee eee n 
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ene 8 man, in ciſe of any revolution, ſhould ever be queſtioned For 
bis obedience to the King in being: That whether the eſtubliſed government was 
a Monarchy: or a Commonwealth, the reaſon of the thing was ſtill the ſame; nor 
ought the expelled Prince, to think himſelf entitled to allegiance, ſo long as he 
could not afford protection: That it belonged not to private perſons, poſſeſſed of 
no power, to diſcuſs the title of their governors; and every uſurpation, even the 
' moſt flagrant, would equally require obedience/with the moſt legal eſtabliſhment : 


That the controverſy between the late King and his Partiament was of the moſt 


delicate nature; and men of the greateſt probity had been divided in their choice 


of the party which they ſhould embrace: That the Parliament, being rendered un- 
_ diffaluble but by their own conſent, ns herome u kind of eo · ordinare power with 


the King; and as the caſe was thus entirely new and unknown to the conſtitution, 


it ought not to be tried rigidly by the letter of the antient laws : Thar for his part, 
all the violences, which had been put upon the Parliament, and upon the perſon 
of che Soyereign, he had ever condemned ; nor had he once appeared in the houſe 
for ſome time before and after the execution of - the Ning: That, finding the 
Whole government thrown into diſorder, he was ſtill reſol ved, im every tevolution, 
to adhere to the Commons, the root, the foundation of all lateful authority: That 
in proſecution of this principle, he had cheerfully undergone all the violence of 
Cromwel's tyranny ; and would nowm, with equal alserity, expoſe bimſelf to the 
rigours of perverted law and juſtice: That tho' it was in his power, on the King's 
reſtoration, to have eſcaped from his enemies, he was determined, in icmitation of 
the moſt illuſtrious names of antiquity, to periſh. in defence of liberty, and to give 
teſtimony with his blood for that honourable cauſe, in which he had been enliſted : 
And that, beſides the ties, with which God and nature had bound him to his na- 
tive country, he was volunta ril engaged by the molt. ſacred — 
a earthly power 1h Lever be ahle to make him relioquiſh.. | dl 


Arx the defence, which Vane could make, was fruitleſa. — ich of June. 


more the general opinion of his active guilt in the beginning and-proſecution of the 
civil wars, than the articles of treaſon charged againſt him, took advantage of the 
letter of the law, and brought him in guilty. His courage deſerted him not upon 
his condemnation. Tho timid by nature, the perſwaſion of a juſt cauſe ſup- 
ported him againſt the terrors of death; while his enthuſiaſm, excited by the proſ· 
pect of glory, embelliſhed the concluſion. of a life, which, thro” the whale courſe 
of it, had been ſo much disfigured by the prevalence of that principle. Leſtpity 
for a courageous ſufferer ſhould make impreſſion on the populace, drummers were 


placed under the ſcaffold,, whoſe noiſe, as he began to launch out in reflections on and execo- 
the government, « drowned his voice, * the 770 of June, 


2 1 9 8 WW 


e 


of greatneſs, and entirely forgot by the nation. 
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his zeal.- - Hs was not aſtoniſhed at thiaunexpeRted incident.” Ju all his bchaviot * 
there appeared a firm and animated intrepidity ; and he conſidered death but as à 
paſſage to that eternal felicicy, which he believed to be prepared for him, 

Tuis man, ſo celebrated for his parliamentary talents,” and for his capacity in 
bulineſs, has left ſome-writings behind him: They treat, all of them, of religious 
ſubjets, and are abſolutely unintelligible:! No traces of eloquence, or even. of 
common ſenſe appear in them. A ſtrange paradox! did we not know, that men 
of the greateſt genius, where they relinquiſh by principle the uſe of their reaſon, 


are only enabled by their vigour of mind, to work themſelves the deeper into 


error and abſurdity... It -was'remarked, that, as Vane, by being the chief 'inftru- 
ment of Strafford's. death, had firſt opened the way for that deſtruction, which 
overwhelmed the nation : ſo by his om death he cloſed the ſcene of blood. 'He 
was the laſt that ſuffered on account of the civil wars. Lambert, tho? condemned, 
was reprieved at the bar; and the judges declared, that, if Vane's behaviour had 
been equally. dutiful and ſubmiſſive, he would have experienced like lenity in the 
King. Lambert ſurvived his condemnation near thirty years. He was confined 
to the iſle of Guernſey, where he lived contented,” hog po Fr f 


\ Howzvzx-odious Vane and Lambert to the Preſbyterians, that party had no 
leizure to rejoice at their condemnation.” The fatal St, Bartholomew approached z. 


. the day, when the clergy were obliged by the late law, either to relinquiſh their. 


livings; or to ſign the articles required of them. A combination had been entered 


into by the more zealous of the Preſbyterlan eecleſiaſties to refuſe the ſubſcription 4 
in hopes, that the biſhops would not date at once to expel ſo great a number of the 


moſt popular preachers. The Catholic party at court, who defired a great rent 


among the Proteſtants, encouraged them jn this 2 1 4 and gave them | 

that the King would protect them in their refuſal. The King himſelf, by his irre- 
ſolute conduct, contributed, either from deſign or accident, to encreaſe this opinion. 
Above all, the terms of ſubſcription had been made very ſtrict and rigid, on pur- 
poſe to diſguſt all the zealous and ſcrupulous among the Preſbyterians, and deprive 
them of their living. About 2000 of the clergy, in one day, relinquiſhed their 
cures z and to the great aſtoniſhment of the court, ſacrificed their intereſt to their 
religious tenets. Fortified by ſociety in their ſufferings, they were reſolved to un- 
dergo any hardſhips, rather than openly renounce thoſe principles, which, on other 


occaſions, they were ſo apt, from intereſt, to warp or elude. The church enjoyed 


the pleaſure of retaliation z and even puſhed, as uſual, the vengeance farther than 


the offence, During the dominion of the Parliamentary party, a fifth of the liv- 
TRIO W tho? at firſt infiſted on 
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c 1 a judge of his 0wn! intereſts, thought chat he had made a very hard bargain *,; 
and his ſum, in appearance e wes the e nn ny Ws 
. *utntaſſador to offer.. | V 12103. 3). 219} 
— AN | over 


Loch of De- ſuch as ſubſequent cents, by degtees, Tendered'fufficiently plain and manifeſt. 
cember. He iſſued a declaration on pretence of mitigating the rigours contained in the 


2 of uniformity. Aſter expreſſing his firm reſolution to obſerve the general 


indemmnity, and to truſt entirely to the affections of his ſubjects, . 
8 military" poer, for the ſupport of his throne; he mentioned the ET 
berty of eonſrience, contained in hit declaration of Breda. And he ſubjoined 

that, © as in the firſt place he had been zealous to ſettle the uniformity of * 

church of England, in diſcipline, ceremony and government, and ſhall ever 

* conſtantly maintain it.: S0 as for what concerns the penalties upon thoſe who, 

| « livitg peaceably,\do'not conform themſelves: chereunto, thro? ſeruple und ten- 


e gerne of miſguided conſcience,” but modeſtly-and without ſcandal perform | 


their devotions in their own way, he ſhould make it his ſpecial care, ſo far as 

4 in him lay, wirhout invading the freedom of Parliament, to incline their wiſ⸗ 

dom next approaching ſeſſions to concur with him in making ſote ſuch act for 

. *'thar purpoſe, as may enable him to exereiſe, with a more univerſal * 
thut power of diſpenng, wich de conceived to be inherent in blem +.” Ef 

a moſt important prerogative as exerciſed! by the King but under ſuch —— 

reſerves and limitations as might prevent the full diſcuſſion of the claim, and obvi- 

ate a breach between him and his Parliament. The foundation of * 

: e deeper, dad was Ae mut cupſequenee, Wen an yo ese 

Tat King Goring hit eile, * "Iinbibed ſtrong prejudices Nee r che 

Cadel jeligioti'y and gerOr Ig to th i Ge eee nad already been 

| rebonciled in form to the church — ome, The great zeal, expteſſed by 'the 

parkamentary partyagainſt all Papifts, had always; from a ſpirit of 6ppolition, 


inclined the 1 more favourable ſentiments towards 


iht fect, who; thro? the Hole courſe of the civil wars, hall ſtrenuouſty ſupported 


on the other band was  jealows, eſt the Farin ment Thould acquire any ſuch ſeparate dominion or au- 
 rhority': A proof that the government was riot as yer ſettled imo that compoſure und mutual confi- 
ence, which is abſolutely gy for conducting it. 
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Fi was iſſued, | could by no means be ſatisfied with this meaſure. The declared in- 
tention of eaſit 
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the rights of the Sovereign. The rigour too, which the King, during hisabode Chap. 
in Scotland, had experienced from the Preſpyterianz, diſpoſed him to run into 
the other extreme, and to bear à kindneſs to the party, moſt oppoſite i in its ge- 


wies tothe ſeverity" of thoſe-religionifts, The ſolicitations und importunities of 
the Queen mother, the contagion of the company which he frequented, the view 


of a more ſplendid and courtly mode of worſhip, the hopes of indulgence in plea- 


ſure; all theſe cauſes operated powerfully on a young Prince, whoſe careleſs and 
—_ diffolute temper made him incapable of adhering clofely to the principles of his 
curly education. But if thethoughtleſs humour of Charles rendered him an eaſy 
convert to Popery, the ſame diſpoſition ever prevented the theological tenets of 
that ſect from taking any faſt hold of him; During his vigorous ſtate of health, 
while his blood was warm and his ſpirits high, a contempt and diſregard of alt 

religion held poſſeſſion of his mind; and he might more properly be denomi- 
nated a Deiſt than a Catholic. But in thoſe revolutions of remper, when the love 


of raillery gave place to reflection, and his penetrating, but negligent underſtand- 
ing, was clouded with fears and apprehenſions, he had ſtarts of more fincere con- 


Vviction, and a ſect, which deen poſRed his inclinations was then maſter of | 
| his judgment and cri: 


2 Sadbihy his whole reign, been irreligion, 


8 e apenty profeſs, bun Popery, to which he retained a ſecret pro- 
penſity, his brother, the Duke of Tork, had zealouſly adopted all the principles 
of that theological patty; His eager temper and narrow underſtanding made 
him a thorough convert, without any reſerve from intereſt, or doubts from rea- 


ſoning and enquiry. By his application to buſineſs, he had acquired a great 
aſcendant over the King, who, tho*polſefſed'of much more difcernment, was glad 


to throw the Burthen of "affairs on the Duke; of whom he entertained little jea- 
louſy. On pretence of eaſing the Proteſtant diſſenters, ' they agreed upon a plan 
 for- introducing a: general toleration, and giving the Catholics the free exerciſe 
of their religion ar leaſt, the exerciſe of it in private houſes, The two bro- 
thers ſaw with pleaſure ſo numerous and popular a body of the elergy refuſe con- 
formity : aud it was hoped, that, under ſhelter of their name, en dee | 
: Rt Jo Cit y 


"Bur.while the, King pleaded his early, promiles.of Salerno od. inkited on 1683. 
many other plauſible topics, the Parliament, who fat a little after the declaration 1% of Be- 


che Diſſenters, and the ſecre t purpoſe of favouring, the Catholics, 
> The lader ee that the King's zeal for Popery wet further chan ie here ſaid; as appears 


e - 


Vor- to Tp < 2 | were 
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% wereequally diſagreeable to them, and in cheſs prepoſefſigns they ware cncouraged' | 
by the King's miniſters themſelxes, particularly; the chancellor, The houſe of 


Cammans. repreſented to the King, that hig declaration of Heede contained no 


; promiſe to the Preſbyterians and other Niſſenters, but only an exprefipn-of his 


intentions, upon the ſuppoſition, of the Parliament's concurrenee; that even if 
the Nonconformiſts had been entitled to plead. a promiſe, they had entruſted this 
claim, as ell as all their other rights and prizileges, ta te Houſe of Commons, 
who, were their repreſentatives, and who now freed the King from that oblgazion;- 


that it was not to be ſuppoſed, that his Majeſty and tha Houſes ware fa bound by 


that declaration as to be incapacitated from making any laws, which-might he con - 
trary to it:; that even at the King's reſtoration, there were laws of uniſormity in 
force, which could not be diſpenſed with, but by act of Parliament: and that the 
indulgence propoſed would prove moſt pernicious hoth to Church and ſtate, would 
open the door to ſchiſm, encourage faction, - diſturb the public peace and dife 
credit the wiſdom of the legiſlature. The King did not think proper, . 
remonſtrance, to inſiſt any farther at preſent, on the prqject of indulgenee. 

In order to depriye the Catholics of all hopes, the two blouſes concurred in 8 
remonſtrance againſt them. The King gave a very gracious anfwer; tho' he 


ſcrupled not to profeſs his gratitude towards many of chat perſuaſiap, an accaunt 


of their faithful ſervices in his father's cauſe and in his own, A. proclamation for 


 form's fake, was ſoon after iflzed againſt Jeſuits and Romiſh prieſſa: Zut care was 
taken, by the very terms of it, to render. it ineffectual. The Parliament had al- 
loved, that all the foreign prieſts, belonging to the two Queens, ſhould: be e- 


cepted, and chat a permiſſion for: them to remain in England, ſhould. ſtill be 


grant In the proclamation, the ward foreign was purpoſely omitted 4 and the 


ns were thereby authorized ee eee eee e 
they ſhould think proper. 

Tua the Kipg might reap ſame. — eee 
fallacious, hq engaged the Commons anew into an examination of his revenue, 
which, chiefly. by the negligence in levying it, had proved, he ſaid, much in- 


frrior to the public charges. Notwichſtanding the price. of Dunkirk, his debts, 


he complained, amounted ta a conſiderable ſum ; and ta ſatiafy the Commons, 
that the money formerly granted him had not been prodigally expended, he 
offered to lay before them the whole account of his diſburſements. 


on all hands, that the King, tho?, during his baniſhment, he had ma- 


his ſmall and precarious income with great order and-ceconomy,” had now 
e eden virtues, and was unable to make his royal revenues ſuffice 


ſor his expences, The Commons, without entering into too nice adiſquiſitian, 
| : 2 e F n. voted 
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voted him four ſubſidies, and this as the laſt time, chat n were ane 


that manner. 


| came under conſideration, and ſome rules were eſtabliſhed for ordering and arming 

it. It was enacted, that the King ſnould have no power of 
der arms above fourteen days in the year. The ſituation of this iſland, together with 
its great naval power, has always occaſioned other means of ſecurity; however retjui- 


' ſie, to be much neglected amongſt us: And the Parliament ſhowed here a very | 


ſuperfludus jealouſy of the King's ſt-itneks in diſciplining the millcla. The Ape 


ciples of liberty rather require à contrary jealouſy, - 44 56. ; 


keeping the militia un- 


"2" 
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Tur earl of Briſtol's friendſhip with Clarendon; which had ſubfiſted;! with grest 


intimacy, during their exile and the diſtreſſes of the royal party, had been conſider- 
ably impared' ſinee the reſtoration, by the chancellor's refuſal of his aſſent to ſome 


grants, which Briſtol had applied for to a court lady: And u little after, the latter 


nobleman, agreeable to the impetuoſity and indiſcretion of his temper, broke out 
againſt the miniſter in the moſt outrageous manner. He even entered a charge of 
tteuſon againſt him before the Houſe of Peers ; but had concerted his plan fo im- 
prudently,”thar the judges, when conſulted, declared, that, neither for its matter, 
nor its form, could it legally be received. The articles indeed reſemble more the 
incoherent altercations of a paſſionate enemy, than à ſerious charge fit to be 
diſcuſſed by a coutt of judicature z and Briſtol himſelf us ſo aſhamed of his con- 
duct and defeat, chat he abſconded during ſome time. Nquithſtanding his fine 


talents, his eloquence, his ſpirit; and his courage, he could never regain the ny” | 


racer, which he loſt by this haſty and precipitant meaſure. 


* Bur e>89 Clarendon was able eo clade this Fuſh aſſault, he was ſerifibly declining pes or 
in his eredit ar'coutt; and in proportiot as the King found himſelf eſtabliſhed'on che — 


throne, he began to alienate himſelf from a miniſter whoſe character was ſo little ed. 


ſulted to his own. Tue King's favour” for the Catholics was always oppoſed by 
Clarendon, public liberty was ſecired againſt all attempts of the over-zealous Roy- 
alifts, prodigal grants were checked or refuſed, and the dignity of his own chatac- 
_ ter:'was'fo much conſulted by the chancellor, that he made it an inviolable rule, 

as did alſo his friend, Southampton, never to enter into any connexion with the 
royal miſtreſſes. The King's favourite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created dut 
cheſs of Cleveland; a woman prodigal, rapacious, diſſolute, violent, revengeful. 
She failed not in her turn to undermine Clarendon's credit with his maſter ; and 
her ſucceſs was at this time made apparent to the whole world. Secretary Nicho- 
las, the chancellor's great friend, was removed from his place; and Sir Harry 
Bennet, his avowed enemy, was advanced to that office, Bennet was ſoon after 
created lord W 


2 Tuo 
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Tuch the King's conduct had bitherto, 'ſince his reftbration, been, in che main, 
laudable, men of penetration began to obſerve, that thoſe virtues, by which he had, 
at firſt, ſo much dazled and enchanted the nation, had great ſhow, but not equal 
ſolidity. His good underſtanding loſt much of its influence by his want of appli-” 
cation ; his bounty was more-the reſult of a facility of diſpoſition than of any ge- 
neroſity of character; his ſocial humour led him frequently to neglect his dig- 
nity ; his love of pleaſure was not attended with proper ſentiment and decency; 
and while he ſeemed to bear a goodwill to every one that approached him, he had 
a heart not very capable of. ſincere friendſhip, and he had ſecretly entertained a very 


| _ opinion and diftruſt of mankind. But above all, what ſullied his character in 


eyes of good judges wat his negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate cava 
—5 whoſe zeal and ſufferings for the royal cauſe had known no bounds. This 
conduct however in the King may, from the circumſtances of his ſituation and 
temper, admit of ſome excuſe ; at leaſt, of ſome alleviation. As he had been 


reſtored more by the efforts of his reconciled enemies than of his antient friends, 


the former pretended a title to ſhare his favour and being from practice, acquaint - 


ed with public buſineſs, they were better qualified to execute any truſt committed; 


to them, The King's revenues were far from being large, or even equal to his 
neceſſary expences; and his miſtreſſes, and the companions of his mirth and plea- 
ſures, gained- by ſollicitation every requeſt from his eaſy temper. The very po- 
verty, to which the more zealous Royaliſts had reduced themſelves, by render- 
ing them inlignificant, -made-them unfit to ſupport the King's meaſures, and 
zZauſed him to regard them as a uſeleſs incumbrance. And as many falſe and ri- 


diculous claims of merit were offered, his natural indolence, averſe to a ſtrict 


diſcuſſion or enquiry, led him to treat them all with equal indifference. The 


Parliament took ſome notice of the poor cavaliers. Sixty thouſand. pounds were 


at one time diſtributed among them: Mrs. Lane alſo and the Penderells had 
handſome preſents and penſions from the King. But the greateſt part of the 
Royaliſts ſtill remained in poverty and diſtreſs; aggravated by the cruel diſap- 
Pointment of their ſanguine hopes, and by ſeeing favour and preferment beſtow- 
ed upon their moſt inveterate foes. - With regard to the act of indemnity and 


oblivion, they univerſally ſaid, that it was an r n rover. . W ene 
mies, and of oblivion to his keien 4) 
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Tu hens aalesp ur Pose, Asset e Pantene fine . — 
ciples, which had actuated all the foregoing· Monarchy and the church ＋ of 
were ſtill the objects of tender affection. During no period of the preſent reign 
? 6d this ſpirit paſs more eyidently the bounds of reaſon and moderation. 


Tus King in his ſpeech to the Parliament, had ventured openly to demand a 

repeal of the triennial act; and he even went ſo far as to declare, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the law, he never would allow any Parliament to be aſſembled by the me- 
thods preſcribed in that famous ſtatute. The Parliament, without taking offence 
at this declaration, repealed the law; and in lieu of all the ſecurities, formerly 
provided, ſatisfied themſelves with a general clauſe, * that Parliaments ſhould not 
«© be interrupted above three years at the moſt,” As the Engliſh Parliament had * 
now raiſed itſelf to be a regular check and controul upon royal power; tis evi- 
dent, that they oughe ſtill to have preſerved a regular ſecurity for their meeting, 
and not to have truſted entirely to the goodwill of the King, who, if ambitious or 
enterpriſing, had fo little reaſon to be pleaſed with theſe aſſemblies. Before the 
end of Charles's wha as FR oy CO Wt , OL ren 
fefts of this repeal, - 


By the act of . e who ſhould officiate without 
properly qualified, was habe by fines and impriſonment; But this ſecurity was 
not thought ſufficient for the church. It was now enaQed, that, wherever five 

| perſons above thoſe of the ſame houſehold, ſhould aſſemble in a religious congre- 
wang, every ons of them was liable, mn U Wr three 
months 
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Chap. Il. months or pay five pounds; for the ſecond, to be impriſoned ſix months or pay 
1664. ten pounds; and for the third, to be tranſported ſeven years or pay one hundred 
pounds. The Parliament had only in their eye the malignity of the ſectaries: They 
ſhould have carried their attention farther, to the cauſe of that malignity, the for- 
mer reſtraint and hardſhips, which they had undergone. 
Tux Commons likewiſe paſſod· a vote, that the-wrengs, djſhaonours, and indig 
ties, offered tothe-Englih.by che ſubjeRs of the. Unized: Provinces, were the. great- 
eſt ohſtructiona to all foreign trade: And they . pramiſed-to aſſiſt the. King with 
their lives and fortuges in aſſerting the rights of his crown againſt all oppoſition 
whatſoever. .. This was tbe firſt open ſtep towards a Dutch war. 1 We muſt. ex- 
plain the cauſes and motives of this meaſure. | 
Ruptore with THAN cloſe union and. confederacy, which, tube A rſs of near ſeventy y years, 
Holland, has ſubſiſted, without interruption or jealouſy, between England and Holland, is 
not ſo much founded on the natural unalterable intereſts of theſe States, as on their 
Fm terror of the growing power of France, who, without their combination, it is ap- 
1 prahended would ſaon;axepd her dominjon aver! Eurape, In the firfh years-of 
"Ag Charles's reign, when the ambitious genius of the French Monarch had not,, as yet, 
diſpleyed ieſelfz and when the mighty force of his people was, in a great meaſure, 
unknown.even-to themſelves; the rivalſhip af commerce, not checked by any other 
jealouſy or apprehenſion, had naturally in England arr! a violent enmity againſt 
the neighbouring, Republie. 

Tua ab was beginning. among the-Eogliſh, to be a matter of very general con- 
cern but notwithſtanding all their efforts and advantages, their commerce ſeem- 
ed hitherto to ſtand upon a footing, which was ſome what precarious. The Dutch, 

who, hy induſtry and ſtugality, were enabled to underſell. them in every mark 
retꝛined poſſeſſon of the moſt luemtive branches of commerce; and the Engli 
merchants had the martiñcation to ſind, that all attempts to extend their trade were 
ſtill turned, by. the vigilance of their rivala, to their loſs and diſnonour. Their in- 
increaſed,” when they conſidered the ſuperior naval power of England, 
the bravery of het officers: and / ſeamen, ber fayourable ſuustion by which ſhe was 
nabled to iotercept the · whale Dutch commerce, By. the proſpeR of theſe advan- 
rages, they were ſtrongly prompted from motives leſs juſt than political, to make 
war upon the States and at once to raviſh from them by force, what they could . 
not obtain, or could obtain but lowly, by ſuperior {kill and induſtry. _ 
Tus careleſs, unambitious temper. of Charles rendered him litt e 8 of 
forming ſo vaſt a project as that of engroſſing the commerce and naval power of 


Europe: yet could he not remain altogether inſenGble to ſuch, obvious and ſuch 
tempting profperts. His genius, happily turned towards mechanics, inclined bim 
5 


— 
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to Audy naval affairs, which; next to bleaſure; lebe lever ahoimoft of albthings, 
and underſtood the beſt. Tho' the Dutch, during his exile, had expreſſed towards 
him more civility and friendſhip, than he had received from any other foreign 
power; the Louveſtein or ariſtocratic faction, which, at this time, ruled the Com- 
monwealth, had fallen into cloſe union with France; and could that party be ſub- 
dued, he might hope, that his nephew, the young Prince of Orange, would be te- 
inſtated in the authority, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, and would bring the States to a 
dependance under England. His narrow revenues made it ſtill requiſite for him to 
ſtudy the humour of his people, which now ran violently towards war; and it has 


been: ſuſpected, tho'the ſuſpicion was not juſtified by the event, that the hopes of 
diverting ſome of _ en U n uſe were not eee by this neceſ- 


fitous Monarch. 

Tux duke of Y wa more ative Dy enterprizing, ad more a his war 
with Holland. He deſired an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf: He loved to 
cultivate commerce : He was at the head of a new African company, whoſe trade 
was extremely checked by the:ſcttlements of the Dutch: And perhaps, the bigotted 
prejudices, by whieh that Brince was always ſo much governed, began, oven ſo 
early, to inſtill into him an antipathy againſt a ptoteſtant· Commonwealth, the bul · 
wark of the reſormation. Clarendon/and Southampton, obſerving that the nation 


was den fonified by any fee ssc, were averſe to the war z but their credit 


was now on the decline. 


By theſe eoncurring motives, the Court: * Particmiat oss buch ol them in-- ich of May. 


clined to a Dutch war. The Parliament was prorogued without voting any ſup- 
plies: But as they had been induced, without any open application from the Crown, 
to paſs that vote abovementioned againſt the Dutch encroachments, it was reaſonably 


. conſidered as ſanction ſufficient for the vigorous meaſures, which were reſolved on. 


— Downmeo, the Engliſh miniſter at the :Hague, a man of an inſolent, impetuous 
temper, preſented a memorial to the States, containing a liſt of thoſe depredations, 
which the Engliſh complained of. It is remarkable, that all the pretended depre- 
dations preceded the year 2662, when a treaty of league and alliances had been re- 
newed with the Dutch; and theſe complaints were then thought, either ſo unjuſt 
or ſo frivolous, that they had not been mentioned in that treaty. Two ſhips alone, 

the Bonaventure and the Good- hope, had been claimed by the Engliſh; and it was 
agreed, that they ſhould proſecute their claim by the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 
The States had conſigned a ſum of money, in caſe the cauſe ſhould be decided, 
againſt them; but the matter was ſtil] in dependance. Cary, who was entruſted 


| by the proprietors with the management of the lawſuit for the Bonaventure, had 


reſolved to accept of thirty thouſand Fo which were offered him ; but was 


. VI. hindered 
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Chap. II. hindered by Downing / An bla bitn; that the claim was matter: of tate betweew: 
4+ the two nations, not a concern of private-perſons . > ee 


no-fayourable idea of the juſtice of the Engliſh pretenſions. 

CnanLes-confined not himſelf to memorials and remonſtranees. Sts Robert 8 
Holmes was ſecretly diſpatched with a ſquadron of twenty-two ſhips to the coaſt of 
Africa. He not only expetted the Duten from Cape Corſe; to which the Engliſh 
had ſome pretenfions :: He likewiſe feized the Dutch ſettlements of Cape Verde 
and the Iſle of- Goree, together with ſeyeral ſhips trading on that coaſt. And 
having ſailed to America, he poſſeſſed himſelf of Nova Belgia, fince called New 
York; a territory, which James the firſt had given by patent to the earl of 
Stirling, but which had never been planted but by the Hollanders. When the 
States complained of theſe hoſtile meaſures, the King, unwilling to avow what he 
could not well juſtify, pretended to be totally ignorant of Holmes's enterprize. 
He likewiſe confined Holden: roche Pos. bur ſome time nter reſtored dim to· 
his liberty. 

Tux Dutch, finding A thate denden for redreſs were likely to be eluded, 
and that a ground of quarrel was induſtriouſly ſought for by the Engliſh, began 
to arm with diligence. They even exerted, with. ſome precipitation, an act of 
vigor, which haſtened on the rupture. Sir John Lawſon and de Ruyter had been 
ſent with combined ſquadrons into the Mediterranean, in order to ehaſtiſe the pyra- 
tical States on the coaſt of Barbary ; and the time of their. ſeparation and veturn 
was now approaching The States fecretly. difpatched orders to de Ruyter, that 
he ſhould take in proviſions at Cadiz:z and failing towards the coaſt of Guinea, 
mould retaliate on the Engliſh, .and/puc the Dutch in poſſeſſion of thoſe ſettlements 
whence Holmes had expelled them. De Ruyter, having a conſiderable force on 
board, met with no oppoſition in Guinea. All the new acquiſitions of the Engliſh, 
except Cape Corſe, were recovered: from them. They were even diſpoſſeſſed of 
ſome old ſettlements. Such of their ſhips as fell into his hands were ſeized by de 
Ruyter. That admiral ſailed next to America. He attacked Barbadoes,. but was 
repulſed. He afterwards committed hoſtilities on Long Iſland: | 

M*eaxwnire, the Engliſh preparations for war were advancing with vigtrand 
induſtry. The King had received no ſupplies from Parliament; but by his on 
funds and credit he was enabled to equip a fleet: The city of London lent him 
100,000 pounds: The ſpirit of the nation ſeconded his armaments: He himſelf 
went from port to port, infpeCting with great diligence, and encouraging the work: 
And in a little time the Engliſh navy was put in à very formidable condition. 
Eight nn. PLE EMC 20-2008! been expended e on. 


Temple, vol. i. P. 42. IF 


When 
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wess ee and ebrnititinieated his ſufpition of de Ruyter's Enterprize, Clap, n. 
orders were iſſued for ſeizing all Dutch ſhips; and 135 fell! into the hands f the 64. 
n * *. 


fag wa rn 
- Tax Parliament, "has m met, granted.a ſupply, the largeſt * chat had ever A 
| ket. 8 King of, — - England, but no mare en Tuliciens For the ee e- 
1 bee eee 
5 55 three years, avi merc Wl green 
proſpect of d had animated 85 whole nation againſt the Dutcc g e 
Aar aeration. was made this ſeſſion in che method of taxing the clergy. ; 
In almoſt all the other Monarchies of Europe, the aſſembiies, whoſe conſent v 
formerly requiſite to the enacting of lawe, were: compoſed- of three eſtates, the 
clergy, rbb 
political body, of which the King was conſidered as the head In ; 
the ear as conſiſting of three eſtates. , IF 
on was never 1 ſo diſtinct as in other kingdoms. A convocation, however, 
5 foal fax ar the ſa lache time with the Parliament; Tho' they poſſeſſed not a ne- a 
gative voice inthe] 
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of lays, and aſſumed o farther power than that ef im- 
Poſing taxes on the clergy. By reaſon of eccleſiaſtical preferments, which he could 
el , the King's influenceoverthe churchwas become more conſiderable than over 

ty; ſo that the ſubſidies, granted by the convocation, were commonly greater 
than thoſe voted by the Parliament, The church, therefore,. was not diſpleaſed to 
depart tatitely from the right of taxing herſelf, and allow the Commons to lay im- 
on eccleſiaſtical revenues as on the reſt of the Kingdom. In recompence, 
two ſubſidies, which the convocation had formerly granted, were remitted, and the 
parochial clergy were allowed to vote at electiona. Thus the church of England 
made « barter of power for profit. Their convocations, _ having | become uſeleſs 
to the Crown, have been very much diſuſed of late years. 


_ Tas Dutch ſaw, with the utmoſt regret, a war approaching, whence they. he 

dread the moſt fatal conſequences, but which afforded no proſpect of —.— . 
— — before they would come to extremity. Their — 
meaſures were at that time directed by John de Wit, a miniſtec equally eminent 
for greatneſs of mind, for capacity, and for integrity. Tho' moderate in his pri- 
vate deportment, he knew how to adopt in his public councils that magnanimity, 
which ſuits the-miniſter.of a great ſtate. It was ever his maxim, that no indepen- 
dant government ſhould yield to »nother any evident point of reaſon or equity; and 
that all ſuch concefſions, ſo far from preventing war, ſerved to no other purpoſe 
than to provoke freſh claims and infolences, By his management a ſpirit of union 
n . K W 
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ped, compoſed of larger Die than the Dan hd eve him nee gun 
cope with the fleet of England... oO fs TID iff e 
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ebru- clared war againſt the States. His fleet, conſiſting of 114 fail, beſides fireſhips. 


- and ketches, was commanded by the duke of Tork, un wlrwts jr 
Rupert and the earl of Sandwich. It had about 23,000 men on board. 


dam, who was admiral of the Dutch navy, en e dat wb | 


A2 june. the combat. In the heat of action, hen engaged in a cloſe fight with the duke of 


= 


his temerity . It is allowed, however, that the duke behaved with 


the York, Obdam!'s ſhip ble up. This act ident tnuch diſcouraged the Dutch, who 


fled towards: their on ot. Tromp alone, ſon of the famous admiral, killed 
during the Protectorſtp, bravely ſuſtained with his ſquadron the efforts of the 
Engliſh, and protetted the rear uf his countrymen. ' The vanquiſbed had nineteen 
ſhips ſunlt and taken. The Nee ie co Sir John Lawſon died foort 
after of his wounds. 21 2107 7 


I is aſfirmed, and with reedb bees r e thatttis vita wicht have 
deen rendered much more compleat, had not orders been i to flacken ſail by ßỹ 


by 
Brounker, one of the duke's bedchamber, who pretended authority from his maſter. 


The duke Uiſclaimed the orders; but Brounker never was ſufficiently puniſhed for 
great bravery 
during the action. Hie was long in the thickeſt of the fire. Fhe earl of Fal- 
mouth, lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one ſhot at his fide, and 
covered him all over With their brains and gore. And it is not likely, that, in 
a purſuir, where even perſons of inferigr ſtation, and of the moſt cowardly diſpo- ; 
ſition, acquire courage, a commander ſhould feel his ſpirics to flag, and mould turn | 

from the back of an enemy, whoſe face he had not been afraid to encounter, _ 


Tus difaſter threw. the Dutch i into conſternation, and determined de Wit, mho | 


\ was the ſoul of all their councils, to exert his military capacity, in order to ſupport 
the declining courage of his countrymen., He went on board the fleet, which he 


hoy e command; md he ſoon remedied all e eee WAA. had been 


® King James {6 his Memoirs gives a6 account of this affair different. From what we meet with in 
any hiſtorian He fays, that, while he was, aſleep, Brounker, brought orders to Sir John Harman, 
captain of thelhip, to llacken ſail, Sit Joh remonſirated, but obeyed. .- After ſome time, findiog that 
his falling back was likely to produce conſulion in the fleet, he hoiſted the fail as before: So that his 
royal highneſs cothing ſoon after on the « _ deck, and finding all things as he left them, knew no- 
"thing of what had paſſed: during his repoſe. No body gave him dhe lest eotice of it. It was 


_ aſter, that he heard of it, by a kind of-accident;- and he n 


Juſt about that time, the Houſe of Commons took up the quellion and impeached him, which made it 
impoſſible for the duke to puniſh him otherwiſe than by diſmiſſing him bis ee 
the heb. W . 
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£8 occaſioned. by the late misfortune. . ee e IE 
tenſive nature. He quickly became as much maſter of naval affairs, as if he 
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tage and ſailing, beyond what men expert im thoſe arts had ever been able to attain. 


Tux misfortunes of the Dutch determined their allies to act for their aſſiſtante 


and ſupport. The King of France was engaged in a defenſive alliance with the 
; 3 but as his naval force was yet in its infancy, he was mmm, 
that time, from entering into a war with ſo formidable a power as England. Hehn 
tried long to mediate a peace between the two parties, and for ther 1 
an embaſſy to London, which returned without effecting any thing. Lord Hol- 
lis, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, endeavoured to draw over Lewis to the fide of 
England; and im his'mafter's name, made him tlie nioft rempting offers. © Charles 
_ was content to abandon all the Spaniſh” Los Countries tö rhe French, without 
pretending to a foot of ground for himſelf; provided Lewis would allow him to 
purſue his advantages againſt the Dutch. But the French Monarch, tho? the 
conqueſt of that valuable territory was the chief object of his ambition, rejected 
the offer as contrary to his intereſt ; He thought,” that, if clic Engliſh/had once” 
eſtabliſhed an uncontroleable domblum over the ſea and over commerce, they 
would ſoon be able to render his acquiſitions a very dear purchaſe ro him. When 
de Lionne, the French Secretary, aſſured Van Buninghen, ambaſſidor of the 
States, that this offer had been preſſed on his maſter during ix months; * Tenn 
ery e 99-4 de eee Bib eee ene p 
e ; 4 B A 

Socn were he uttied wala ie Wes Us lat e tte hisrehs ur 
Pritices: It muſt however be allowed, that the politics of Charles in making 
this offer, were not à little hazardous. The extreme weakneſs of Spain would' 
have rendered the French conqueſts eaſy and infallible: Bur the vigour of the 
Dutch, it might be foreſeen, would make the ſucceſs of the Engliſh much more 
precarious. . And even were the navab force of Holland totally annibilated, the. 
acquiſition of the Dutch commerce to England could not be relied-on-as a cer- 
tain conſequence; nor is trade a conſtant attendant of power, but depends on 
many other, and ſome of them very delicate,  circumſlances.. 


Tuo eee eee eee eee 
| conteſt, in which they were engaged; he yet protracted his declaration, and em- 
ployed the time in naval preparations, both in the Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
The King of Denmark mean while was reſolved · not to remain an idle ſpectator of 
the conteſt between tho maritime powers. The part, which he acted; was the moſt 
extraordinary. He made a ſecret agreement with Charles, to ſeize all the Dutch 
ops ebe nh api e e e "0 


. Ede, ee 164. 4 1 1. [24th of Augult 1665. . 
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655."  ovily invited che Dutch ſhips to take ſhelter in 8 
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i kink M. cecuring this mesſure. In order toõ entrea 2 r 
gh” 


"the 
Ealt India fleet, very richly laden,” had put into Bergen. sade, who no 
commanded the Engliſh navy (the Duke having — aſhore) diſpatched Sir Tho- 


mas Tiddiman with a ſquadrom to attack them ; but whether from the King of 
Denmark's delay in ſending: orders to the governor, or, what is more probable, 


3 8 from his avidity in endenvouring to engroſs the whole booty, the Engliſh 4dini- b 


ral, tho' be behaved with great bravery, failed of his purpoſe. The Daniſh po- 
vernor fired upon him; and the Dutch. having had leiſuse my themſelves, 
made a very gallant reſiſtance. | | | e 

Tux King of Denmark, a aſhamed a his condad, 4 wth, Sir | 
Gilbert Talbot, the "Englith enyoy, an offenſive alliance againſt the States; and at 
the very ſame time, his reſident at the Hague, by his orders, concluded. an offen · 


3 with five alliance againſt England. To this laſt alliance he adhered, probably 
OO” jealouſy of the encreaſing naval power of England and he ſeized and co 
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all the Engliſh ſhips in his harbours. irs. This was a very ſenſible check — e 
tages, which Charles had obtained over the Dutch. Not only a great; b 
ven tothe Engliſh Commerce : The King of Denmark's naval force was al 
erable, and threatened every moment a conjunction with the Hollanders. "Thar | 
Prince ſtipulated to aſſiſt his allies with a fleet of thirty fail; and he received in re- 
turn a yearly ſubſidy of 1,500,000 crowns; of which 300, ooo were paid by France. 
Tux King endeavoured tocounterballance theſe confederacies by acquiring new 
friends and allies, He had diſpatched Sir Richard Fanſhaw into Spain, who met 
with a very cold reception. That Monarchy was ſunk intoa great degree of weak-. 
neſs, and was menaced with an invaſion from France; yet could not any motive 
prevail with Philip to enter into a cordial friendſhip with England, Charles's al- 
liance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers, the ſale of Dunkirk 
to the French; all theſe offences funk ſo deep into the mind of the m * 
narch, that no motive of intereſt was ſufficient to outweigh them. 
Tux biſhop of Munſter was the only ally that Charles could acquire. Thar | 
prelate, a man of reſtleſs enterprize and ambition, had entertained a violent ani- 
moſity againſt the States; and he was eaſily engaged, by the promiſe of ſubſidies 
from England, to make an incurſion on that Republic. With a tumultuary army 
of near 20,000 men, he invaded her territories, and met with weak reſiſtance, The 
land-forces of the States were as feeble and ill governed as their fleets were gallant. 
and formidable. But after committing great ravages in ſeveral of the provinces, - 
a ſtop was put to the progreſs of this warlike prelate, He had not military ſkill 
ſufficient toimprove the advantages, which fortune had offered him. The King 
of France ſent a body of 6000 men to oppoſe him : Subſidies were not regularly 
remitted to him from England; and many of his es for want of pay : 


.. The 


* 


London; and that with ſuch violence as to cut off, in leſs than a year, near 
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The eleQor of Brandeaburgh threatened him with an invaſion in his own State: Chap. He 
And on the whole, he was glad to conclude a peace under the mediation of 
France. On the firſt ſurmiſe of his intentions, Sir William Temple was ſent from 


London with money to fix him in nnn. but found, ey he _ 
arrived too late. 


Tas Dutch, encouraged by all theſe favourable circumſtances ee ee 


Jute to exert themſelves to the utmoſt in their own defence. De Ruyter, their 


great admiral, was arrived from his expedition to Guinea : Their India fleet was 
come home in ſafety : Their harbours were crowded with merchant ſhips : Faction 
at home was appeaſed : The young Prince of Orange had put himfelf under the 


tuition of the States of Holland, and of de Wit, their penſionary, who executed his 


truſt with great honour and fidelity: And the animoſity, which the Hollanders en- 


tertained againſt the attack of the Engliſh, ſo unprovoked, as they thought it, made 


them thirſt for revenge, and hope for better ſucceſs in their next enterprize. Such 
vigour was exerted in the common cauſe, that, in order the better to man the 
fleet, all merchant ſhips were prohibited to ſail, and even the AE were total- 
ly ſuſpended *. 

Taz Engliſh likewiſe continued in the ſame diſpoſition ; tho” another "I 
grievous calamity had joined itſelf to that of war. The plague had broke out in 


100, ooo inhabitants. The King was obliged to ſummon the Parliament at Oxford. ber _ of Ty 


Taz good agreement till continued between the King and the Parliament. ve ſe kon. 
They, on their part, unanimouſly voted him the ſupply demanded, twelve hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand pounds, to be levied in two years by monthly aſſeſſments. 


And he, to gratify them, paſſed the famous five-mile-a&; which has given occa- Piye- mile- add. 
ſion to ſuch grievous and ſuch Juſt complaints: The church, under pretence of 


guarding Monarchy againſt its inveterate enemies, pertevered i in the project of 


wracking its own enmity againſt the Nonconformiſts. It was enacted, that no 
diſſenting teacher, who took not the non · reſiſtance oath above-mentioned, ſhould, 


except upon the road, come within five miles of any corporation, or of any place, 


where he had preached after the act of oblivion. The penalty was a fine of fifty - 
pounds, and ſix months impriſonment. By ejecting the Nonconformiſt miniſters + 

| their churches, and prohibiting all ſeparate congregations, they had been 

rendered incapable of gaining any livelibood by their ſpiritual profeſſion. . And 

now, under colour of removing them from places, where their influence might be 

dangerous, an expedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all means of ſubſiſt- 


„ Tromp's life. D'Eftrades, th of February, 166g. : 
| 5 ence, - 


* 
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ence. | Had ene pine of (hb een een e hung} den — 
. e, we r deh 1 violence: 


"Howevex prevalent the hierarchy, this law did not paſs withour die 


| | Beſides ſeveral peers, attached to the old parliamentary party, Southampton him- 
ſelf, tho' Clarendon's great friend, expreſſed his diſapprobation of theſe meaſures. - 


But the church party, not diſeouraged with this oppoſition, introduced into the 
Houſe of Commons a bill for impoſing the | oath of non - reſiſtance on the whole 


92 of Ofto- nation. It was rejected only by thace: voices, * e 8 OE A + 


1666. 


Sea fight of 
four days. 


aſt of June. 


_ «ſeſſion, was IF e RY 


Artes Hees had 1 England neveridently overmatched in force. 
Yet ſhe poſſeſſed this advantage by ber ſituation, that ſhe lay between the fleers of 
her enemies, and might be able, by ſpeedy and well-concerted operations, to pre- 
vent their conjunction. But ſuch was the unhappy conduct of her commanders, 

or ſuch the want of intelligence in her. miniſters, that this circumſtance turned 
rather to her prejudice. _ Lewis had given orders. to the duke of Beaufort, his 
admiral, to ſail from Toulon; and the French ſquadron, under his command, 
conſiſting. of above forty ſail , was now commonly ſuppoſed. to be entering the 
channel. The Dutch fleet, to the number of ſeventy: x ſail, was at ſea, under the 
command of de Ruyter and Tromp, in order to join him. The duke of Albe- 


marle and Prince Rupert commanded the Engliſh fleet, which exceeded not ſe- 


venty-four ſail. Albemarle, who, from his ſucceſſes under the Protectorſhip, 
had too much learned to deſpiſe the enemy, propoſed to Uetach Prince Rupert 
with twenty ſhips, in order to oppoſe the duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayſcue, 


well acquainted with the bravery and conduct of de Ruyter, proteſted againſt the 


temerity of this-reſolution : But Albemarle? $ authority prevailed, The remain- 


der of the Engliſh ſet fail to give battle to the Dutch ; who, ſeeing the enemy 
_ advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and prepared for the combat, The 


battle which enſued, is one of the moſt memorable, which we read of in ſtory z 
whether we conſider its duration, or the deſperate courage, with which it was 
fought. _ Albemarle. made here ſome atonement by his valour for the raſhneſs of 
the attempt. No youth, animated by glory and ambitious hopes, could exert 
himſelf more than did this man, who was now in the decline of life, and who had 
reached the ſummit of honours. We ſhall not enter minutely into particulars, 


| It will be ſufficient to mention the chief events of each day's engagement. , 


In the firſt day, Sir William Berkeley, vice-admiral, leading the van, fell into 
the thickeſt of the enemy, was overpowered, and his ſhip N He himſelf 


0 * 21ſt of May, 1606. 
Was 


1 was found dead in his cabbin, all covered with blood. Tbe Engliſh had the Saag N. 
1666. 


 weather-gage of the enemy but as the wind blew ſo high, that they could not 
uſe their lower tire, they received ſmall advantage from this circumſtance. © The 
Dutch ſhot, however, fell chiefly on their ſails and rigging; and ſew ſhips were 

ſunk or much damaged. Chain-ſhot was at that time a ne- invention 3 which 
is commonly attributed to de Wit. Sir John Harman exerted himſelf extremely 
this day. The Dutch admiral, , was killed in engaging him. — 5 
parted the combatants. 

Taz ſecond day, the wind: was ee fallen, Pe the ales wanne more 
ſteddy and more terrible. The Engliſh now found, that the moſt heroic valour 
cannot compenſate the ſuperiority of numbers, againſt an enemy who is well con- 
ducted, and who is not deſective in courage. De Ruyter and Van Tromp, rivals 
in glory and enemies from faction, exerted themſelves in emulation of each other; 
and de Ruyter had the advantage of diſengaging and ſaving his antagoniſt Who 
had been ſurrounded by the Engliſh, and was in the moſt imminent danger. Six - 
teen freſh ſhips joined the Dutch fleet during the action: And the _— were ſo. 
ſhattered, that their fighting ſhips were reduced to twenty-eight, and they ſound 
themſelves obliged to retreat towards their own coaſt. The Dutch followed them, 
and were juſt on the point of tene wing the combat; when à calm, which came a 


little before night, prevented the engagement. nn 


 NexT morning, the Engliſh were neceſſitated. d contjnnetheireetreaas anda 
proper diſpoſition was made for that purpoſe. The ſhattered ſhips were ordered 
to ſtretch a- head; and ſixteen of the moſt entire followed them in good order, 
end kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle himſelf cloſed the rear, and preſented an 
undaunted countenance to his victorious ſoes. The earl of Oſſory, ſon to Or- 
mond, a gallant youth, who ſought honour and danger in every action through - 
out Europe, was then on board the admiral, Albemarle conſeſſed to him, his 
intention rather to blow up his ſhip and periſh gloriouſly, on pada RE 
Offory applauded this deſperate reſolution. y 
_ABouT twoo'clock, the Dutch had come up pick. aiding. 
to renew the fight 3 when a new fleet was deſcried from the ſouth, crowding all 
their ſails: to reach the ſcene of action. The Dutch flattered themſelves that 
| Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the vanquiſhed: The Engliſh 
hoped, that Prince Rupert had come, to turn the ſcale of action. Albemarle, - 
who had received intelligence of che Prince's approach, bent his courſe towards 
him. - Unbappily, Sir George Ayſcue, in a ſhip of a hundred guns, the largeſt. 
in the fleet, ſtruck on the Galloper ſands, and could receive no aſſiſtance from 
his friends, who were haſtening to join the reinforcement. He could not even 
„„ 2 reap 
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| Chap IL reap the conſolation of periſhiog gloriouſly, and revenging his death-on his ene- 
mies. They were praparing fireſhips-to atracik him, and he was obliged to ftrikec 
The Engliſh ſailors, men RR e e 
themſelyes priſoners. 

ALBEMARLE and Prince e were e eee and 
next morning, the battle began afreſh, with more equal force than ever, and with 
equal valour, After long cannonading, the fleets came to a more cloſe combat; 
which was conti with gene violenes, Wu þ qv ys a miſt.” 1 wo. eee | 

. Tuno' the Engliſh; Þyckeir obinate courage} — eu chief TR in this: 
ee it is ſomewhat uncertain, who obtained the victory. The Hollan- 

ders took a few ſhipsz and having ſome appearances of advantage, expreſſed their 
ſatisfaction by all the ſigns of triumph and "rejoicing. But as the Engliſh fleet 
was repaired in a little time, and put to ſea more formidable than ever, together 

wich many of thoſe ſhips, which the Dutch had boaſted to have burned or de- 
ſtroyed ; all Europe ſaw that thoſe two brave nations wee in a conteſt, 
which was not likely, on either fide, to prove decifive. | 

Ir was the conjunction of the French alone, which could give the a; 5 
to the Dutch. In order to facilitate this conjunction, de Royter, having tepaired 
the fleet, poſted himſelf at the mouth of the Thames. The Engliſh under Prince 

* on Joty: Rupert and Albemarle were not long in coming to the attack. The numbers of 
Englik, euch fleet amounted to about eighty ſail 3 and the valour and experience of the com- 
manders, as well as of the ſeamen, rendered the engagement fierce and obſtinate. 

Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded the white ſquadron of the Engliſh, attacked * 

the Dutch van, whom he entirely routed ; and he killed the three admirals who 

commanded it. Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith z and during the heat of 
aon, he was ſeparated from de Ruyter and the main body, whether by ac- 
cident or deſign was never certainly known. De Ruyter, wich great conduct 
and valour, maintained the combat againſt the main body of the Engliſh; and tho” / 
overpowered | by numbers, kept his ſtation, till night ended the engagement. 
Next day, finding the Dutch fleet ſcattered- and diſcouraged; his high ſpirit was 
obliged to ſubmit to a retreat, which yet he conducted with ſuch kill,” as to ren- 
der it equally honourable to himſelf as the greateſt victory. Fullofindignation how- 
ever for yielding the ſuperiority to the enemy, he frequently exclaimed, ** My God! 
an end to my miſerable life ? One de Witte, his ſon in law, who ſtood: near, 
exhorted him,. ſince he ſought death, to turn upon the Engliſh, and render his 
lite a dear purchaſe: to the victors. But de Ruyter eſteemed it more worthy a a 
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— 8 as politle, to render ſervice | 
to his country. All that night and next day, the Engliſh, pteſſed upon the rear of 
the Dutch; and it was chiefly by the redoubled efforts of de Ruyter, that the latter 


l ſaved themſelves in their harbours. a 3 
. Tun leh ub e divebionane ae be ee eadib- 5 


lent animoſities had broke out between the two admirals, who engaged all the 
_ officers. on one {ide or other, the conſternation, Which took place, was very 
great among the provinces. Tromp's commiſſion was at laſt taken from him ; 

but tho ſeveral captains had miſbehaved, they were ſo well protected by their 
friends in the magiſtracy of the towns, that moſt of them <ſcaped puniſhment, 
many were ſtill continued in their commands. | 


Tus Rsgkd now tele icon MiMis miiſters of the ſea; infutted the Dicth. 
—— — A detechment under Holmes was ſent into the road of Viie, 
a = burned a hundred and forty merchantmen, two men of war, together with Bran- 
daris, a large and rich village on the coaſt, The merchants, who loſt by this en- 
 rerprize, uniting themſelves to the Orange faction, exclaimed againſt an admini- 
ſtration, which, they pretended, had brought ſuch - difgrace and ruin on their 
country. None but the firm and intrepid mind of de rene e 
B 


Tun King of France, apprehenfive that the Dutch would fiak under their mil. 
fortunes; at leaſt, that de Wit, his friend, might be diſpoſſeſſed of the adminiſtra- 
tion, haſtened the advance of the duke of Beaufort. The Dutch fleet likewiſe 
was again equipped; and under the command of de Ruyter, cruiſed near the 
Straits of Dover. Prince Rupert with the Engliſh navy, now ſtronger than ever, 

came full fail upon them. The Dutch admiral thought proper to decline the 
combat, and retired into St. John's Road near Bulloigne. Here he ſheltered him- 
ſelf, both From the Engliſh, and from a furious ſtorm, which aroſe. Prince Ru- 
pert tov was obliged to retire into St. Helens; where he ſtayed ſome time, in or- 
der to repait the damages, which he had ſuſtained. Mean while the duke of 


Beaufort proceeded up the channel, and paſſed the Engliſh fleet unperceived z but 


de did not firid the Dutch, as he expected. De Ruyter had been ſeized with a fever: 
Many of the chief officers had fallen into ſickneſs: A contagious diſtemper was 
ſpread thro” the whole fleet: And the States thought it neceſſary to recall them into 
their harbours, before the enemy ſhould be refitted. The French King, anxious 
for his navy, which, with ſo much care and induſtry, he had lately built, diſ- 
patched orders to Beaufort, C 


* 


3d of Se 
tember. 8 


Fire of Lon - 
don. 
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bad again the good forrune to paſs the Engliſh, rnd lone, / the Roby, fell fel 


n the hands of the enemy. | 3 . 
Wut x the war continued without any decilive ſucceſs on either ſide, a dreadful 
ian happened in London, which threw the people into great conſternation. 
A fire, breaking out in a/baker's houſe near the bridge, ſpread itſelf on all? ſides 
with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts could extinguiſh ir, till it laid in aſhes a'conſi- 


. derable part of the city. The inhabitants, without being able to do any thing 


effectual for their relief, were reduced to be ſpectators of their on ruin; and 
were purſued from ſtreet to ſtreet by the flames, which unexpettedly gathered 
round them. Three days and nights did the fire advance; and it was only by 
the blowing up of houſes, that it was at laſt extinguifhed, The King and Duke 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſtop the progreſs of the flames z but all their in- 
duſtry was . unſucceſsful; About four. nn: ans, and nine daun 


houſes were reduced to aſhes. 


Tu cauſes of this calamity . The eee an oat 
houſes built entirely of wood, the dry ſeaſon, and a violent eaſt wind which 
blew ; theſe were ſo many concurring circumſtances, which rendered it eaſy to 
aſſign the reaſon of the deſtruction, that enſued. But the people were not ſatiſ. 
fied with this obvious account. Prompted by blind rage, ſome aſcribed the guilt 
to the Republicans, others to the Catholics; tho” it is not eaſy. to conceive how 


| the burning of London could ſerve the purpoſes of either party. As the Papiſts 


were the chief objects of public deteſtation, the rumour, which threw the guilt on 
them, was more favourably received by the people. No proof however, or even 


preſumption, after the ſtricteſt enquiry by a committee of Parliament, ever. ap- 
peared to authorize ſuch a calumny ; yet in order to give countenance to the po- 


pular prejudice, the ip ſeription, engraved by authority on the monument, aſcribed 
this calamity to that hated ſect. This clauſe was erazed by order of King James, 


when he came to the throne ; but after the revolution it was replaced. So cre- 
dulous, as well as obſtinate, are the a in believing every thing, which fatters 


their prevailing paſſion !. 


| Tus fire of London, tho at "that time a great calamity, has proved i in the iſs 
ſue beneficial both to the city and the kingdom. The city was rebuilt in a very 


little time ; and care was taken to make the fireets wider and more regular than 


before. A diſcretionary power was aſſumed by the King to regulate the diſtribu- 
tion of the buildings, and to forbid the uſe of lath and timber, the materials of + 
which the houſes: were formerly compoſed. The neceſſity was ſo urgent, and 
the occaſion fo extraordinary, that no exceptions were made to an exerciſe of 
gs which otherwiſe might have e Wen eſteemed illegal. Had the King 


been 
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convenience, as well as embelliſhment of the city: © Great advantages, however, 
have reſulted from the alterations z though not carried to the full length. © London 


became much more healthy aſter the fire. The plague, which uſed to break out 


with great fury twice or thrice every century, and indeed was always lurking in 
yp corner or other of the city, has not once diſcovered itſelf ſince that calamity. 
Tur Parlianient met fooh after, and gave the ſanction of law to thoſe regula- 
Jes made by royal authority; as well as appointed commiſſioners for deciding 
all ſuch queſtions of property, as might ariſe, from the fire. They likewiſe 
voted a ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds to be levied, perily by a poll- bill, partly by 
aſſeſſiments. Tho? their enquiry, brought out no proofs, which could fix on the 
Papiſts the burning of London, the general averſion againſt that: ſect ill pre- 
'vailed; and complaints were made, probably without much foundation, of its 
dangerous encreaſe. Charles, at the defire of the Commons, iſſued a proclama- 
tion for the baniſhmene of all prieſts and jeſuits 3 but the bad execution of this, 
as well as of former edicts, deſtroyed all confidence in his ſincerity, whenever he 
pretended an averſion towards. the Catholic religion. Whether ſuſpicions of this 
nature had diminiſhed the King's popularity, is uncertain z.. but it appears, that the 
fupply was voted much later than Charles expected, or even than the public ne- 


ceſſities ſeemed to require. The intrigues of the duke of Buckingham, a man 


who wanted only ſteadineſs to render him extremely dangerous, had ſomewhat 


embarraſſed the meaſures of the court : And this was the firſt time that the King 


found any conſiderable reaſon to complain of a failure of confidence in this Houſe 


of Commons. The riſing ſymptoms of ill humour tended, no doubt, to WOE | 


the ſteps, which were already making towards a peace with foreign enemies. 
CHARLES began to be ſenſible, that all the ends, for which the war had — 


undertaken, were likely to prove entirely ineffeftual. The Dutch, even when 1, ts. 


perfect — ene wm" gs "he bad Rath e bo the | 


alone, had defended themſelves with great vigour, and were every day improving wards peace. 


in their military {kill and preparations, Tho' their trade had ſuffered extremely, 


their extenſive credit enabled them to levy prodigious ſums ; and while the ſea- 

men of England loudly complained of want of pay, the Dutch navy was regu- 
larly ſupplied with every thing requiſite for its ſubliſtance. As two powerful 
Kings now ſupported them, every place, from the extremity of Norway to the 
coaſts of Bayonne, was become hoſtile to the Engliſh. And Charles, neither fond 
of action, nor ſtimulated by any violent ambition, gladly ſought for means of re- 
ftoring tranquillity to his people, heartily diſguſted with 'a war, which, being 


joined with the plague and fire, had proved ſo fruitleſs and deſtructiye. 9 
Fs HE 
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2 Tux rſt pdvances. towards, an accommodation were nede.y-Beglenl.: When 


. abe King ſent for the hody of Sir Walen Bete, he infiauated £0 the States his 
deſire of peace on reaſonable terms ; and their anſwer correſponded in the fame 
amicable intentions. Charles, however, to maintain the appearance of ſuperio- 


8 kity, 20 inſiſted, that the States ſhould treat at London ; and they agreed to 


make him this compliment ſo far as concerned themſelves: But being engaged in 
alliance with two crowned hehds,: they. could not, they ſaid, prevail with theſe to 
depart in that reſpect from their dignity.. On N the King went ſo far on 
the other [ide as to offer the ſending ambaſſadors to the Hague; but this propoſal, 
' which ſeemed honourable to the Dutch, was meant only to divide and diſtract 
them, by affording the Engliſh an opportunity to carry on cabals with the diſaf- 
Teced" party. The offer was therefore rejected ; and and conferences were 

held in the Queen mothet's 'apartments'at Paris, where the pretenſions of both 
"parties were diſcuſſed. The Dutch made very equitable propoſals ; either that all 
things ſhould be reſtored to the ſame condition in which they ſtood before the 
"war or that both parties mould continue in poſſeſſion of their preſent acquiſi- 
tions. Charles accepted the latter propoſal; and almolt every thing was adjuſted, 
except the diſputes with regard to the ie of Polerone. This illand lies in the Eaſt 
Indiey, and was formerly valuable for its product of ſpices, 'The Engliſh had 
been maſters of it; but were diſpollefſed at the time when the violences had been 
committed ugainſt them at Amboyna. Cromwel had ſtipulated. to have it re- 
ſtored; and the Hollanders, having firſt entirely deſtroyed all the ſpice trees, 
maintained, that they had executed the treaty, but that the Engliſm had been anew 
expelled during the courſe of the war. Charles renewed his pretenſions to this 
and; and as the reaſons on both ſides began to multiply, and ſeemed to require 


a long diſcuſſion, it was agreed to r 12 treaty to ſome other place ; and 
3 made choice of Breda. 


Lonp Hollis and Henty Coventry were the Engliſh 8 They i im- 
mediately defired, that a ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be agreed to, till the ſeveral 
claims ſhould be adjuſted : But this propoſal, ſeemingly ſo natural, was rejected 
by the intereſt of de Wit. That penetrating and active miniſter, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the characters of Princes and the ſituation of affairs, had diſcovered 
an opportunity of ſtriking a blow, which might at once reſtore to the Dutch the 
honour loſt during the war, and ſeverely revenge thoſe injuries, which he aſcribed 


to the wanton ambition and injuſtice of the Engliſh, 


Wnarzvxs projects might have been formed eee | 
eee Wann Us n. 
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debt was contracted to the ſeamen. The King therefore; was reſolved to 0 

as far as: poſſible, the laſt ſupply of 1, 80,0 pounds ahdt to empley it for 

payment of: his debt, as well thoſe occaſioned by he wary as thoſe which eicher 

neceſſity, or pleaſure, or generoſity; had formerly engaged him to contract He 
obſeryed, that the Duteh had been with great rehutance foroecꝭ into the wary and 
that the events of it were not ſuch! as to ĩinſpire them with great deſire of its con. 
tinuance. The French, he knew, had been engaged into hoſtilities by no other 
motive than that of ſupporting their allies a and were nom more de ſiroub than ever 

of putting an end to the quarrel... The-differences between the purties were ſo in- 

conſiderable, that the concluſion of peace appeared i abſblutely infallible j and no- 
thing: but forms, or at leaſt ſome vain points of hondur, ſee med to remain for the | 
ambaſſadors at Breda to diſouſs. In this ſituation, Charles, allured by the proſ- 
pect of gain, raſhiy remitted his preparations, and expoſed England to one of 
the greateſt affronts, which. it, has ever received, ; To ſmall ſquadrons alone were 


equipped: and during a. war with ſuch, potent and martial enemiesb every thing 


was left almoſt in the ſame ſituation. as in times-of the moſt-profound e 
Ds Wir protracted the at Breda, and haſtened the naval 
tions. The Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames under the command of de Ruy- 
ter, and threw: the Engliſh into theo utmoſt conſtetnation- A chain had been 
drawn croſs the river Medway; ſome fortifications had been added to Sheerneſs' 
and Upnore caſtle : But all theſe prepatations were unequal to the preſent neceſc 


ſity. Sheer neſa was ſoon taken : nor could ĩt be ſaved by the valour of Sir Ed. 10th of June. 
ward Sprague, who deſended it. Having the advantage of a ſpring tide and an = at 


eaſterly wind, the Dutch. preſſed on, and broke the chain, tho fortified by 
ſome wire which had been there ſunk by order of the Duke of Albemarle. 
They burned the three ſhips, , which, lay, ta guard the chain, the Mathias; the 
Unity, and the Charles the fifth. - After. damaging ſeveral veſiels, and poflefling - 
themſelves of the hull of the Royal Charles, which the Engliſh had burned, they 
advanced with ſix men of war, and five fire-ſhips,: as far as Upnore caſtie, where 
they burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James. Captain 
Douglas, who commanded on board the Royal Oak, periſhed i in the flames, cho 
| he had an eaſy, opportunity of eſcaping. Never was it knom,“ he ſaid, 
« that a Douglas had left his paſt without orders +. A The Hollanders fell down.” 


„ The Dutch had ſpent on the war near 40 millions of livres a year, ee milligns ering * 
much greater ſum than had been granted by the Engliſh Parlikmene, D Eltrades, 24th of Decem. 
ber 1655 z 1ſt of January 1666. Temple, vol. i. p. 77. It was probably the want of money which 
engaged the King to pay the ſeamen. cms een. n eee 
+ Temple, Vol. . p. 41. 85 
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u. the Medway, without receiving any conſiderable damage ; andd it was apprehended, 
chat they might next tide ſail up the Thames, and extend their hoſtilities evely” | 
to the bridge of London. Nine ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, four at Blackwal! : 
| Platforms were raiſed. in many places, furniſhed with artillery: The train ram 
were called out; and every place was full of the utmoſt diſorder.” The Dutch "| 
ſailed next to Portſmouth, where they made a fruitleſs attempt: They met with 
no better ſucceſs. at Plymouth: They inſulted Harwich : They failed again up the 
Thames as far as Tilbury, where they were repulſed. The whole coaſt was in 
alarm; and had the French thought proper at this time to join the Dutch fleet, 
and to invade England, conſequences the moſt fatal miglit juſtly have been appre- | wy 
hended. But Lewis had no intention to puſh» the victory to ſuch! extremities: 
His intereſt required, that a balance ſhould be kept between the two maritime of 
powers ; not that an uncontrouled ſuperiority ſhould be given to either. 
Gaar indignation prevailed: amongſt the Engliſh, to ſee an enemy, whom | 
they regarded as inferior, whom they had expected totally to ſubdue, and over 
whom they had gained many honourable advantages, now of a ſudden ride undiſ- 
puted maſters of the ocean, burn their ſhips im their very harbours, fill every place 
with confuſion, and ſtrike a terror into the capital itſelf. But tho? the cauſe of all 
theſe diſaſters could be aſcribed neither to bad fortune, to the miſconduct of ad- 
mirals, not the miſbehaviour of ſeamen, but ſolely to the avarice, at leaſt to the im- 
providence, of the government y no dangerous ſy mproms of diſcontent appeared, 
and no attempt for an inſurrection was made by any of thoſe numerous ſectaries, 
who had been ſo openly branded for their rebellious e and who Now that 
ſuppoſition had been treated with ſuch ſeverity *. 


1x the preſent diſtreſs, two expedients were embraced : An army Wu 12,000 
men was ſuddenly levied ; and the Parliament, tho" it lay under prorogation, was 
ſummoned to meet. The Houſes were very thin; and the only vote, which be 
Commons paſſed, was an addreſs for breaking the army; which was complied - 
with. This expreſſion of jealouſy ſhewed the court what they might expect 
from that n „ ed it was BORE moſt Peockene to 125 them till dert 
winter. | 
Bor the "WY die treaty at Breda ain the The from his preſent dim 
culties. The Engliſh ambaſſadors received orders to recede from thoſe demands, 
which, however frivolous in themſelves, could not now be relinquiſhed, without 
acknowledging a ſuperiority in the enemy. Polerone remained with the Dutch: 
ſatisfaction for the ſhips, Bonaventure and Good- hope, the pretended grounds of 
„Some Nonconſormilts,; however, both in Scotland and Eagland, had kept a correſpondence = 


with the States, and had entertained project: for inſurrections, F to at- 
— IS. D'Eſtrades, 8 1665. 


the 
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the quarrel, was no longer inſiſted on; Acadie was yielded to the French. * 
acquiſition of New-York, a ſettlement fo i important by .its firuation, was the chief 
advantage which the Engliſh reaped from a war, in which the national character 
of bravery. had ſhone out with great luſtre, but where the miſconduct of the 5. 


verament, eſpecially in the concluſion, had been no leſs apparent. 


To appeaſe the people by ſome ſacrifice ſeemed requiſite before the . 
Parliament ; and the prejudices of the nation plainly pointed out the victim. The fall. 


chancellor was at this time much expoſed to the hatred of the public, and of every 
party, which divided the nation, All the numerous ſectaries regarded him as their 
determined enemy: and aſeribed, to his advice and influence, thoſe perſecuting laws, 
to which: they had been ſo long expoſed; The Catholics knew, that while he re- 
tained any authority, all their eredit with the King and the Duke would be en- 
tirely uſeleſs to them, nor muſt they ever expect any favour or indulgence: Even 
the Royaliſts, diſappointed in their ſanguine hopes of preferment, threw a great 
load of envy on Clarendon, into whoſe hands the King ſeemed at firſt to have re- 
Ggned the whole power of government. Theſale of Dunkirk, the bad pay ment of the 
ſcamen, the diſgrace at Chatham, the unſycceſsful concluſion of the war; all-theſe 
misfortunes were charged on the-ehancellor, who, 'tho' he had ever oppoſed the 
rupture with Holland, thought it Rill his duty to juſtify what he could not prevent. 
A building likewiſe of more eupence and magnificence than his ſlender fortune could 
afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much expoſed him to public reproach, 
as if he had acquired great riches by corruption. Dr gave it common 
ly the appellation of Dunkirk Houſe. 255 
Tur King himſelf, who had always more revered than loved the Ger on 
was now totally eſtranged from him. Amidſt the diſſolute manners of the court, 
that miniſter ſtill maintained an inflexible dignity, and would not ſubmit to any 
condeſcenſions, which he deemed unworthy his age and character. Buckingham, 
a man of profligate morals, happy in his talent of ridicule, but expoſed in his own. 
conduct to all the ridicule which he threw. on others, ſtill made him the ob- 
ject of his. raillery, and gradually leſſened in the King that regard, which he bore 
to his miniſter, When any difficulties aroſe, either for want of power or money, 
the blame was ſtill caſt on him, who, it was believed, had carefully at the reſto- 
ration checked all laviſh conceſſions to the King. And what perhaps touched 
Charles more nearly, he found in Clarendon, it is ſaid, obſtacles to his pleaſure. 
as well as to his ambition. 
Tux King diſguſted with the homely perſon of his pole. and W of hav- 
ing children, had hearkened to propoſals of obtaining a divorce, on pretence either 
of her . having made a vow of chaſtity before her 
ho ee . e de 08: 47 WY, marriage. 
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I. macriags; He was farther ſtimulated by his paſſion for Mrs. 


+ wa 


tuart ane 
Scots gentleman ; a lady of great beauty, and whoſe virtue he bad! hitherto found 
impregnable : But Clarendon, apprehenſive of the conſequences attending a dif- 
puted title, and perhaps anxious for the ſucceſſion of his grandchildren, engaged 
the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end to the King's | 


: hopes. It is pretended, that Charles never forgave this diſappointment. wie os] 


- Warn politics, therefore, and-inclination both concurred to make che King 88 
erifice Clarendon to popular prejudices; the memory of his paſt ſerviees was not 


able any longer to delay his fall. The ſeals were taken from him, and given to 


Sir Orlando Bridgeman. Southampton the treaſurer was now dead, who had per- 


ſevered to the utmoſt in his attachments to the chancellor. The laſt time he ap. 


peared at the council board, he exerted his friendſhip with a vigour, which neither 
2 nor infirmities could abate, * This man,” ſaid he, ſpeaking of Clarendon, . is 
a true Proteſtant, and an honeſt Engliſhman ; and while he enjoys power, we are 


<< ſecure of our laws, liberties, and religion. I dread the conſequences of his removal. 1 


Bur the fall of the chancellor was not ſufficient to gratify the malice of his ene- 
mies: His total ruin was reſolved on. The duke of York in vain exerted his in- 
tereſt in behalf of his father-in-law. Both Prince and people united in promoting: 
that violent meaſure ; and no means were thought ſo proper for ingratiating the 
eourt with a Parliament, which had fo long been governed by that vey miniſter, 
who was now to be the victim of their prejudices. | 


zoth of Otto- Sour popular acts paved the way for the ſeſſion 3 and the Parliament, in their 
ber. 


firſt addreſs, gave the King thanks for theſe inſtances of his goodneſs, and among 
the reſt, they took care to mention his diſmiſſion of Clarendon. The King, in 
reply, aſſured the Houſes, that he would never again employ that nobleman in 
any public office whatſoever. Immediately, the charge againſt him was opened 


in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir Edward, and conſiſted 


of ſeventeen articles. The houſe, without examining particulars, farther than 
hearing general affirmations, that all would be proved, immediately voted his. 
impeachment. Many of the articles F we know to be either falſe or frivolous; 


and ſuch of them, as we are leſs acquainted with, we may fairly preſume to be 


no 

+ The articles were, that he had adviſed the King to govern by military power without Parliaments, 
that he had affirmed the King to be a Papiſt or poprſhly affected, that he had received great ſums of 
money for procuring the Canary patent and other illegal patents, that be had adviſed and procured. 
divers of his Majeſty's ſubjeQs to be impriſoned · againſt law, in remote iſlands and garriſons, thereby 
to prevent their having the benefit of the law, that he had procured the cuſtoms to be farmed at under- 
rites, that he had received great ſums from the Vintner's Company, for allowing them to enhance the 
price of Wines, that he had in a ſhort time gained a greater eſtate than could have been ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the profits of his offices, that he had. introduced an arbitrary goverament into his Majeſty's | 
— N a : 0 Plantations 
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. 3 | His advifiag che ſale of Dunkirk, ſeems the heavieſt and 
trueſt part of the charge; but a miſtake in judgment, allowing it to be ſuch, "where: 
there appears no ſymptoms of corruption or bad intentions, it would be very hard 


a 


to charge as a crime on any miniſter. The King's neceſſities, which occaſioned that 


meaſure; cannot with any appearance of reaſon be imputed to Clarendon ; and 


chiefly proceeded from the n Ae e 15 1 eee oy: _— | 


granting the proper ſupplies to the cron. 1455 
Wurn the charge was carried up to en be en of 
treaſon in general, without ſpecifying any particulars, it ſeemed not a ſufficient 


round for committing Clarendon to cuſtody. The precedents of Strafford and 


were not, by reaſon'' of the violence of the times, deemed a proper autho- 
rity 3; but as the Commons til inſiſted upon his commitment, it was neceſſary to 
appoint. a: free conference between the Houſes. The Lords perſevered in their 
reſolution ; ind the Commons voted this conduct to be an obſtruQion to public 
juſtice, and a precedent” of evil and dangerous conſequence. rr ee 
EE e e vindication of their own proceeding g. 


| "Cianzhpox, finding that che popular torrent, united to the be of bosse 
ran Wich great impetuoſity againſt him, and that a defence, offered to ſuch pre- 
judiced ears, would be entifely ineffectual, thought proper to withdraw himſelf,” 


At Calais, he wrote a paper addreſſed to the Houſe of Lords. He there ſaid, that his 
fortune, which was but modetate, had been gained entirely by the lawful; avowed 
profits of his office, and by the voluntary bounty of the King; that during the firſt 
_ years after the reſtoration he had always concurred in opinion with the other coun- 
ſellors, men of ſuch reputation that no one could entertain ſuſpicions of their wiſ- 
dom or integrity; that his credit ſoon declined, and however he might diſapprove 
of ſome meaſures, he found it in vain to oppoſe then z that his repugnance to the 
Duteh war, the ſource of all the public grievances, was always generally known,' 
as well as his diſapprobation of many unhappy ſteps taken in conducting i itz and 
that whatever pretence might be made of national offences, his real crime, that 
which had exaſperated his powerful enemies, was his frequent oppoſition to exor- 
birant grants, which the importunity of ſuitors had extorted from bis Majeſty, 


| eee * bebo rejefted a propoſal for the preſervation of Nevis and St. Chviftophers, which 
was the occafion of great loſſes in thoſe parts, that when he was in his Majeſty's ſervice beyond ſea he 
held a correſpondence with Cromwel and his complices, that be ad viſed cha. ale of Dunkirk, that he had 
unduly altered letters patent under the King's ſeal, that he had unduly decided cauſes in council, which 


ſhould have been brought before Chancery, that he had iſſued quo warrantos againſt corporations with 


an intention of ſqueezing money from them, that he had taken money for paſling the bill of ſettle- 


ment of Ireland, CCCCCCWWGWWWWW 45 575g 
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Tuis paper the Lords tranſmitted to the Commons under che appellation of a 
libel ; and by a vote of both Houſes, it was condemned to be burned by the 
hands of the hangman. They nent proceeded to exert their legiſlative | power” 
againſt Clarendon, and: paſſed a bill of baniſhment and incapacity, which received 


the royal aſſent. He vetired into France, where he lived in a. private manner. 
He ſurvived his baniſhment ſix years ; and he employed his leizure chiefly in 1 


ducing into order the Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, for which; he had before collected 
materials. The performance does great honour to his memory and, except 
Whitelock's Memorals, is the. moſt uin erden of thoſe pigs, compoled by 
any cotemporary author. me 0), bavors 
CIA EN Was n a friend ths Yberty a4 the tienes of his bun- 
try. At the commencement of the civil ware, he had entered into the late King's: 
ſer vice, and was honoured with a great ſlare in the eſteem and friend{hip of that 
Monarch: He was purſued with unrelenting animoſity by the Long Parliament: 


He had ſhared all the fortunes and directed all the cauncils of the preſent King du - 


ring his exile: He had been advanced to the higheſt truſt and offices after the ro- 
ſtoration: Yet all theſe circumſtances, which might naturally operate with ſagh 
force, either on reſentment, gratitude, or ambition, had no influence on his un- 
corrupted mind. It is ſaid, that vhen he firſt engaged in the ſtudy of the law, his fa- 
Oe 3 him with great earneſtneſa to ſhun the practice too common in that 
ſtraining every point in favour. of p ye, and perverting ſo 
uſeful a ſcience to the oppreſſion of libercy ; And, in the. midſt of theſe-r 
and virtuous counſels, which he re-i he was ſuddenly. ſeized with an apo- 
plexy, and expired in his ſon's preſence. his circumſtance * dien e 


to the principles, which he inculcated. 


Tus combination of King and ed e to oppreks: ſo 3 a ** affords, to 
men of oppolite diſpoſitions, an equal occaſion of inveighing againſt the ingratitude 
of Princes or ignorance of the people. Charles ſeems never to have mitigated his 


reſentment againſt Claregdon; and the national prejudices purſued him to his re- 


treat in France, A company of Engliſh ſoldiers, being quartered near him; aſ- 


faulted his houſe, broke open the doors, gave him a dangerous wound. on the 


head, and would have proceeded to the laſt nm, "__ not © their cs, 
hearing of the violence, happily interpoſed. | 


Tux next expedient which the King embraced, in order + to acquire 1e 
is much more deſerving of praiſe; and, had it been ſteadily purſued, would pro- 
bably have rendered his reign happy, certainly his memory glorious. It is the 
Triple 8 of which I ſpeak ; a meaſure, N entire ene 


Tux | 
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T ory france which had lotig been eclipſed, eirtier by domeſtic faction, Chap, n. 
| or by the ſupet ior force of the Spaniſh Monarchy,: began now to break out wich gute | 
great luſtre; and eo engage the attention of all che neighbouring nations. The in- France. 
dependant power and mutinous ſpirit of the nobility were ſubdued: The popular | 
Pretenſtona of the Parliament 'reſtrained:'The Hugonot party reduced to ſubjec- 
tion: That extenſive and fertile country, poſſeſſed of every advantage both of 
climage and ſituation, was fully:peopled with ingenious and induſtrious inbabitants : 
And while the ſpirit of the nation diſcovered all the vigour and bravery requiſite. 
for great enterprizes, it was tamed to an wan eee im the will of the 
Sovereign. 5 Ae 0 ii oft 50; 3 
Tur Sovertign, who now filed the Wrede; n e, by his been, CharaQer of 
character, both to 5 — and to avail hithſelf” of theſe thighty advantages. Lewis evi XIV. 
the fourteenth, endowed with every quality, which could enchant the people, 
poſſeſſed many which merit the approbativii of the wiſe. The maſculine beauty 
of His perſon wasembullifhed with 4 noble air: The dignity of his behaviour was 
tempered with the higheſt affabllity and politeneſs: Elegant without effeminaey, 
addi o pleuſure without neglecting buſineſs, decent in his very vices, and 
beloved in the midſt of arbitrary power; he oak net all pt, Monarchs, 
as in grandeur, fo likewiſe in fame and glory. 
His ambition, regulared by prudence, be by jene, had carefully portes 
every means of conqueſt ; and before he put himſelf in motion, he ſeemed to 
have abſolutely enſured fucceſfs. "His finances were brougi Into order: A naval 
power ereated: His armies enereaſed and diſciplined ; Magazines and military 
ſtores provided: And tho! the magnificence of his court was ſupported beyond 
all former example, fo regular was the oeconomy obſerved, and fo willingly did 
the people, now enriched by arts and commerce, ſubmit to multiplied taxes, that 
his military force much exceeded what in any preceding age had Ever deen em- 
pn by any European Monarch. 5 
Tus ſudden decline and almoſt total fall of the Spaniſh Monarchy —_ an 
inviting field to ſo enterprizing a Prince, and ſeemed to promiſe him an eaſy and 
univerſal "conqueſt. The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill governed, were 
aſtoniſhed ar the greatneſs of his riſing empire; and all of them caſt their eyes to- 
wards England, as the only power, which CIR RETIERTRER 
with which they were ſo nearly threatened. | 
Tux animoſity, which had antiently ſubfiſted berogen the Engliſh and French 
nations, and which had been ſuſpended for above a century by the jealouſy of 
Spaniſh greatneſs, began to revive and to exert itſelf. The glory of preſerving the 
FFF ²˙¹ REReInY a flattered 
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own future ſecurity, by oppoſing the progreſsiof ſo hated a rival: The Proſpect of 


embracing ſuch meaſures had contributed, among other reaſons, to render 


peace of Breda fo univerſally acceptable to the nation. By the death of Philip. te 
fourth, King of Spain, : an. inviting opportunity, and ſome. very; ſlender, Yet 
had been afforded to call farth che ambition: of Lewis (og oy oy I co! 
Ar the treaty of the Pyrenees, hen Lewis eſpouſed the Spaniſh Princeſa, be 
had renounced every title of ſucceſſion to every part of the Spaniſh. Monarchy; and 
this renounciation had been couched in the moſt accurate and moſt preciſe terms, 
which language could afford. But on the death of his father-in-law, he rettactedd 
his renounciation, andi pretended, that natural rights, depending on blood, and 
ſucceſſion, could not be annĩhilatedi by any extotted deed or contract. Fhilip had 
left a ſon, Charles the ſecond of Spain; but as the Queen of France was of a for- 
mer marriage, ſhe laid elaim to. a conſiderable province of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 


eyen to the excluſion of her brother. By the cuſtoms.of ſome parts of Brabant,. 


French inva- 
ſion of the 
Low Coun- 
trie:. 


a female of a firſt marriage was preferred to a male of a ſecond, in the ſucceſſion to 
private inheritances ; and ,Lewis thener inſerred, eee acquired a 
right co. the dominion of chat important. duchy. CCC 
A cLaM of this nature was more properly . by a ee by 
argument and reaſoning; Lewis appeared on the frontiers of the Netherlands with 
a numerous army of 40,000 men, ceommanded hy che beſt gengtals of the age, and, 
provided of every thing neceſſary. for action. The Spaniards, tha they might have 
foreſeen this meaſure, were totally unprepared. Their towns, without magazines, 
without fortifications, without garriſons, fell into the hands of the French King, as 
ſoon as he preſented himſelf before him. Athe, Liſle, Tournay, Oudenarde, 
Courtray, Charleroi, Binche were immediately taken: And it was viſible, chat no : 
force in.the Low Countries was able to Roper n * progrels., ere 
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This meaſure, executed with ſo much Sey 00 — gave W eee 0 
almoſt every court in Europe. It had been obſerved with what dignity or even 
haughtineſs, Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had ever ſupported all his 
rights and pretenſions. D' Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, and Watte ville, the 
Spaniſh, having quatrelled in London, on account of their pretenſions for prece- 
dency, the French Monarch was not ſatisfied, till Spain ſent to Paris a ſolemn em- 
baſſy, and promiſed never more to revive ſuch conteſts. Crequi, his ambaſſador 
in Rome, had met with an affront from the Pope's guards, The Pope, Alexander 
the ſeventh, had been obliged to break his guards, to diſpatch his nephew to aſſc 
* and to allow a pillar to be erected in Rome itſelf, as a monument of his 

i -. own 
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"Me been advanced, the F rench Monarch remonſtrated with fuch vigour, and prep 


himſelf” 6 to reſiſt with ſuch” coutage, tat Charles found it more prudent to deſiſt 
: from his  pretenſions.” Thie King of England; ſaid” Lewis to his ambaſſade * 
D Eſtrades, may Kn my force,” bat” be Knows: not the ſentichents om hr te 
Every thin appears to me contemptible in compariſon of glory e. Theſe med- 
ſures of condu@t Had given ſtrong indicarions of his character: But the invaſion of 
Flanders diſcovered an ambition, which, being eg gew t wy 9 71 wee 
Power 'menaced the N liberties of Europe. | 
As no State lay. nearer the danger, none was ſeized with Vole dere than the 
United Provinces. They were fill engaged, | together with France, j ina war againſt 
England; and Lewis had promiſed them, that he would take no ſteps againſt 
Spain without previouſly informing them : But, contrary to this aſſurance, he kept 
| A total ſilence, till on the very point of entering upon action. If the renounciation, 
made at the treaty of the Pyrenees, was not valid, it was foreſeen, that, upon 
the death of the King of Spain, a ſickly infant, the whole monarchy would be 
|  elaimed by Lewis z after which it would be vainly expected to ſer bounds to his 
pretenſions. Charles, acquainted with theſe well-grounded apprehenſions of the 
Dutch, had been the more obſtinate in inſiſting on conditions at Breda; and 
dy delaying to ſign the treaty, had imprudently expoſed himſelf to the ſignal dif- 
grace, which he received at Chatham. De Wir, ſenſible, that a few weeks delay 
would be of no conſequence in the Low Countries, took this opportunity of ſtrik- 
ing an important blow, and of finiſhing 95 war with honour to m — to Am 
country. 
NaooriATIoNS meanwhile commenced for the ſaving Flanders but no reſiſt. 
ance was. made tothe French arms. The Spaniſh miniſters exclaimed every where 
againft the flagrant injuſtice of Lewis's pretenfions, and repreſented it to be * 
intereſt of every power in Europe, even more than of Spain itſelf, to prevent his 
conqueſt of the Low Countries. The Emperor and the German Princes diſco- 
vered evident ſymptoms of diſcontent ; but their motions were ſlow and back- 
ward. The States, tho” terrifyed at the proſpect of having their frontiers expoſed 
to ſo formidable a foe, ſaw no reſſource nor means of ſafety. England indeed 
ſeemed diſpoſed to make oppoſition to the French ; but the variable and impolitic 
conduct of Charles kept that Republic from king him any open advances, by 


which they might loſe the friendſhip of France, without acquiring any new ally, 


And tho” Lewis, l a combination of all Europe, had bern terms of c- 
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commodation, the Dutch apprehended leſt theſe, either from —— blake 
Spaniards or the ambition of the French, would never be carried into execution. 


Cual es reſolved with great prudence to take the firſt ſtep towards a WRT 
racy. Sir William Temple, his reſident at Bruſſels, received orders to go ſecretly | 
to the Hague, and to concert wich the States the means of ſaving the Netherlands. 
This man, whom philoſophy had taught to deſpiſe the world, without rendering 
him unfit for it, was frank, open, ſincere, ſuperior to the little tricks of vulg⸗ 
politicians: And meeting in de Wit with a man of the ſame generous and enlarę 
ſentiments, he immediately opened his maſter's intention, and preſſed a ſpeedy 
concluſion. A treaty, was from the firſt negotiated between theſe two 2 5 805 , 
with the ſame cordiality, as if it were a private affair, tranſacted between two i 


timate companions, Deeming the intereſts of their country the ſame, they gave . 


full ſcope to that ſympathy of character, which diſpoſed them to an intire reli - 
ance on each others profeſſions and engagements. And tho! the jealouſy. againſt 
the Houſe of Orange might inſpire de Wit with an averſion to a ſtrit union with 
England, he generouſly reſolved to ſacrifice all Private EG Ga to the Pt 
lic ſet vice. | 


TzMPLE prefied an 8 — 4 "Soha England 3 Holland. in 3 to 


oblige France to relinquiſh. all her conqueſts; But de Wit told him, that this mea» 


fure was too bold and precipitant to be agreed to by the States. He ſaid, that the 
French were the old and conſtant allies. of the Republic ; v and till matters came to 
extremity, ſhe never would deem it prudent to abandon a friendſhip ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, and rely entirely on a treaty with England. which had lately waged ſo 
cruel a war againſt her: That ever ſince the reign of Elizabeth, there had been ſuch 
a fluQuation in the Engliſh councils, that it was not poſſible, for two years to- 
gether, to take any ſure or certain meaſures with that kingdom : That tho” the 
preſent miniſtry, having entered into. views ſo conformable to national intereſt, 

promiſed greater firmne's and conſtancy, it might ſtill be unſafe, in a buſineſs of 
ſuch conſequence, to put entire confidence in them: That the French Monarch 
was young, haughty, and powerful; and if treated in ſo imperious a manner, 
would expoſe himſelf to the greateſt extremities rather than ſubmit : That it was 
ſufficient, if he could be conſtrained to adhere to the offers, which he himſelf had 
already made; and if the remaining provinces of the Low Countries could'be thereby 
ſaved from the danger, with which they were at preſent threatened : And that the 
other powers, in Germany, and the North, whoſe aſſiſtance they might expect, 
would be ſatisfied-with putting a ſtop to the French e without pretending 
to recover the places, which were Already loſt. 


Tur 
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/ Tax Egle ambaſſador was contented to tocepr of the termis, propote by the Chap. It, 
Lewis had offered ee refinquifl aff the Queen's tights, on condition 668. 
Licher of leveping the conqueſts,” which he had made faft campaign, or of receiv- 
ing in lied of them, Franchecomts, together wich Cambray, Aire, and Se. Omers. 
De Wit and Temple founded their treaty upon this propoſal. They agreed to of- 
ber their mediation to the contending powers, and oblige France to adhere to this 
ernste, and Spin to accept of it. e Spain refuſe „they agreed, that France 
-thould not proſecute her chm by arms, but leave it entirely to England and Hol- 
d to empfoy force for making the terms effectual. And the remainder of the 
'Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed tg Spain. A defenſive treaty was like- 
| "wiſe concluded between Holland and England. 

Tux articles of this confederacy 'were ſoon adjuſted by. ſuch. candid and able 
vegane: Bur the greateſt difficulty ſtill remained. By the: conſtitution of the 
Republic; all the towns in all the provinces muſt give their conſent to every treaty; 
anck Vefies thut this formality could not be diſpatched in leſs than two months, 
it was juſtly to be dreaded, that the influence of France would obſtruct the paſſage 
of the rreaty in me of "the ſmaller cities. D'Eftrades, the French ambaſſador, 

4 man of great abilfty, bearing of che league, which was on the carpet, treated it 

lightly; * Six weeks hence,” faill he, “e ſhall ſpeak. to it.” To obviate 

this difficulty, de Wit had the courage,. for the public good, to break thro* the 

laws in ſo fundamental an article ; and by his authority, he prevailed with the States 

General at once to ſign and ratify the league: Tho' they acknowledged, that, if 13th of Jann 
| hat meaſure ſhould diſpleaſe their conſtituents, they riſqued their heads by this ir- 

Tegularity. After ſealing, all parties embraced with great cordiality. Temple 

cried out, At Breda, 4 friends: Here, as brothers. And de Wit added, that now 
| the matter was finiſhed, it looked like a miracle. 


Room. had been left in the treaty for the acceſſion eds, which was bos Trigetcags, 
after obtained ; and. thus. was concluded in five days the triple league; an event 
received with equal ſurprize and approbation by the world. Notwithſtanding the 
unfortunate concluſion of the laſt war, England now appeared in her proper ſta- 
tion, and, by this wiſe conduct, had recovered all her influence and credit in Eu> 
| rope · Temple likewiſe received great applauſe ; but to all the compliments made 
him on that occaſion, he ee e- replied: That to remove things from their cen- 


F neee. 
ily returned to it. 


Tur French Monarch was e ee debe de Wende Not only 
| bounds were at preſent ſet to his ambition: Such a barrier was alſo raiſe) as ſeemed 


forever impregnable. — tho his own offer was made the foundation of the 
Vol. V. ; B b 
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treaty, he had preſcribed ſo ſhort a time for the acceptance of that offer, that he 
ill expected, from the delays and reluctance of Spain, to find ſome opportunity 
of eluding it. The court of Madrid ſhowed equal diſpleaſure. To be obliged to 


give up any part of the Spaniſh. provinces, in lieu of claims, ſo apparently unjuſt, 
and theſe urged. with ſuch violence and haughtineſs, inſpired the higheſt diſguſt. 
Oſten did they threaten to abandon entirely the Low Countries rather than ſubmit 


to ſo cruel a mortification and they endeavoured by this menace, to terrify the 


with war in caſe of refufal. ' The plenipotentiaries of all the powers met at Aix- 


mediating powers into more vigorous meaſures for their ſupport... But Temple 


and de Wit were better acquainted with the views and intereſts of Spain... They 
Knew, that ſhe muſt ſtill retain the Low Countries, as a bond of connexion with 


the other-European powers, who alone, if her young Monarch ſhould happen to 
die without iſſue, could enſure her independancy againſt the pretenſions of France. 
They ſtill urged, therefore, the terms of the triple league, and threatened Spain 


la-Chapelle. Temple was miniſter for England; Van Beuningben for Holland; 
eur for Sweden. 
Sraix at laſt, preſſed on all hands, accepted of the alternative „ 0 but 


nn her very compliance, ſhe gave ſtrong ſymptoms of ill · humour and diſcontent. 


It had been apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely neglecting the honour of the 
"Spaniſh monarchy, had been anxious only for their own ſecurity ; and, provided 


they could remove Lewis to a diſtance from their frontiers, were more indiffer- 
ent what progreſs he made in all other places. Senſible of theſe views, the 


Queen-regent of Spain reſolved ſtilf to keep them in an anxiety, which might 10 


© the future be the foundation of an union more intimate than they were willin 


Treaty of 
Aix. 17 Cha- 
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preſent to enter into. Franchecomtẽ, dy a i vigorous and well concerted plan ol Fu 
French King, had been conquered, in fifteen days, during a rigorous ſeaſon, ang 
in the midſt of winter. She choſe therefore to recover this province, and to aban- 
don all the towns conquered in Flanders during the laſt campaign. By this means, | 
Lewis extended his garriſons into the hoart of the Low bat orion | wy 4 en 
feeble barrier remained to the Spaniſh provinces. | 

Bor notwithſtanding the advantages of his Güsen the French Monarch 
could entertain ſmall hopes of ever extending his conqueſts on that quarter, which 
lay the moſt expoſed to his ambition, and where his acquiſitions were of moſt im- 


portance· The triple league guaranteed the remaining provinces to Spain; and 


the Emperor and other powers of Germany, whofe intereſts ſeemed to be ſtrongly 
concerned, were invited to enter into the ſame confederacy. Spain herfelf, hav- 
ing about this time, under the mediation of Charles, made peace on equal terms 


with Portugal, might be expected to exert more vigor in oppoſition. to her haughty 
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and 1 The mighty ſatisfaction, expreſſed in England; 6 on account of Chap. II. 
the councils now. embraced by the court, promiſed the hearty concurrence of Parliaq- 108. 
ment in every meaſure, which could be propoſed for oppoſition to the grandeur of 
France. And thus all Europe ſeemed to repaſe herſelf with ſecurity under the wings 
of that powerful confederacy, which had ſo. happily been formed for her — 

Itisr now time to give ſome account of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland and Ireland. 

Tur Scots nation, tho they had never been ſubject to the arbitrary power of Affairs of 
their prince, had but very imperfect notions of law and liberty; and ſcarce in any Scotland. 
age had they ever enjoyed an adminiſtration, which had confined itſelf within the 
proper | boundaries. By their final union alone with England, their once hated anta - 
goniſt, they have happily attained the experience of a government perfectly regular, 
and exempt from all violence and injuſtice. - Charles, from his averſion to buſineſs, 

had entruſted the affairs of that country to his miniſters, particularly Middleton: 

and theſe could not forbear making very extraordinary ſtretehes of authority. 

Tux had been intercepted a letter, wrote by Lorne to lord Duffus, in which, 

a little too plainly; but very truly, he complained, that his enemies had endeavoured 

by falſhood to prepoſſeſs the King againſt him. But he ſaid, that he had now diſ- 
covered them, and had defeated them, and had gained the perſon, meaning the earl 

of Clarendon, upon whom the chief of them depended, This letter was produced 

before the Parliament ; and Lorne was tried upon an old, tyrannical, abſurd law 

of. Leafing-making i by which it was rendered criminal to belye the ſubject to the 

King, or create in him an ill opinion of them. He was condemned to die: But 
| Charles was much diſpleafed with the ſentence, and granted him a pardon 1. 

Ix was carried in Parliament, that twelve perſons, without crime, witneſs, trial, 

or accuſer, ſhould be declared incapable of all truſt or office; and to render this 

injuſtice more egregious, it was agreed, that theſe perſons ſhould be named by 

ballot: A method of voting, which ſeveral Republics had adopted at elections, 

in order to prevent faction and intrigue z but which could ſerve only as a cover to 

malice and iniquity, in the inflifting of puniſhments. Lauderdale, Crawford, and 
Sir Robert Murray, among others, were incapacitated : But the King, who diſap- 

proved of this-injuſtice, refuſed his aſſent P. 

Ax act was paſſed againſt all perſons, who ſhould move the King for reſtoring 
the children of thoſe attainted by Parliament ; an unheard-of reſtraint on applica- 

tions for grace and mercy, No penalty was affixed ; but the act was but the 

more violent and tyrannical on that account. The court-lawyers had eſtabliſhed i it 

| as a maxim, that the aſſigning a puniſhment was a limitation of the crown: 

bear er a law, forbidding any thing, tho“ without a penalty, made the offenders 


| 
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. the King obliged his miniſters to compound for half the ſums, which had . 
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criminal, And in that caſe, they determined that the puniſhment was arbitrary 3. 
only that it did not extend to liſe. mem this 4 
tho” he had no inſtructions for that purpoſe. 

; Ay. act of indemnity paſſed :; but at the ſame time it was voted, that all thoſe 
who had: offended during the late diſorders, ſhould be ſubjected to fines 3, and 2 
committee of Parliament was appointed for impoſing them. Theſe proceeded 
without any regard to ſome. equitable rules,” which the King had preſcribed to- 
them T. The moſt obnoxious. compounded ſecretly. No conſideration was had, 
either of men's eſtates, or of the degrees of their guilt: No proofs were produced: 
Enquiries were not ſo much as made: But as faſt as information was given in 
againſt any man, he was marked;down. for a particular fine: And all was tranfacted 
in a ſecret committee. When the lift was read in Parliament, exceptions were made 
to many: Some had been under age during the civil wars ; fore had been abroad. 
But it was till replied, that a proper time would. come, when every man ſhould be 
heard in his own defence. The only intention, it was ſaid, of ſetting the fine Was, 
that ſuch perſons ſhould have no beneßit by the act of indemnity, unleſs they paid 
the ſum demanded: Evey one that choſe to ſtand upon his innocence, and renounce 
the benefit of the indemnity, might do it at his peril. It was well known, that nd 
one would dare ſo far to ſet at defiance fo arbitrary an adminiſtration. The King 
wrote to the council, ordering them to ſuperſede the levying thoſe fines: But 
Middleton found means, during ſoms time, to elude thoſe orders $. And at laſh 


impoſed. In all theſe tranſactions, and in moſt others, which paſſed during the 
preſent reign, we ſtill find the moderating hand of the King, ren to protect 
the Scots from the oppreſſions, which their own countrymen, in n 
_wſtry, were deſirous. of exerciling over. them. 


Bur the chief circumſtance, whence were 3 the e nil 


' diſorders in Scotland, was the rigarous execution of the laws: for the citabliſhmenr 
of Epiſcopacy, to which a great part of the nation had entertained the moſt unſur- 


mountable averſion. The right of patrons had for ſome years been aboliſhed : 
and the power of electing miniſters had been veſted. io; the kirłæ · ſeſſion, and lay- 
elders. It was now enacted, that all incumbents, who had been admitted upon 


this title, ſhould receive a preſentation from the Patron, and ſhould be inſtituted. 


anew by the biſhop,.under the penalty of deprivation. The more rigid Preſbyteti- 


ans concerted meaſures among themſelves, and refuſed obedience : They. imagined, 


that their number would protect them. Three hundred and fifty pariſhes, above 

a third of the kingdom, were at once declared vacant. The weſtern. counties 

ehiefly were obſtinate in this particular. New miniſters were ſought for all over 
1 Burnet, p. 147. 1 . p. 201. 


the 
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as p vicious as do be rejected. The 
people, who loved extremely and reſpected their former teachers ʒ men remarkable 
for the ſeverity of their manners and their ſervour in preaching 3 were inflamed 
againſt theſe intruders, who had obtained their livings under ſuch invidious circum- 
lances, and who took no care, by the: regularity. of their manners,” to ſoften the 
prejudices contratted againſt them. Even maſt of thoſe; who retained their livings 


en 


by compliance, fell under the imputatiun of hypocriſy, either by their ſnewing a 


diſguſt to the new model of eccleſiaſtical government, which they had acknow- 


leged 3 or on the other hand, by declaring, that their former adherence to Preſs 
bytery and the Covenant had been the reſult of violence and neceſſity. And ay 
diddleton and the new miniſtry indulged: themſelves. in great riot and diſorder, 
to which the nation had been little accuſtomed, an opinion univerſally prevailed, 
hummer ee en date, grail be eee eben, 
Tun people, notwithſtanding their diſcontents, were reſolved to give no handle 
againſt chem. by the leaſt (ymptomrof mutiny or-ſedition : But this ſubmiſſive 
_ diſpoGition, inſtead of procuring a mitigation of the tigours, was made uſe of as 
an argument for continuing the ſame meaſures, which by their vigour had enforced 


fo prompt an Obedience. The King, however, was diſguſted with the violence 
of Middleton * and he made Rothes commiſſioner in his place. This nobleman - 


es already preſident of the council 4 and ſoon after was made lord keeper an 
1 ne ag mar a6 


ct in ee. Gust ed made in Eng- 


— againſt conventicles T7. The Scots Parliament imitated that violence, 


a Tike act. A kind of high-commiſſion court was appointed, for exe- 


; — this rigorous law, and for the direction of eccleſipftical affairs. But even 
this court, ilſegal av it might be deemed; was much” preferable to the method 


1 Military force wa let looſe by the council, Wherever the pe 


had generally forſaken their church the guards were quartered thro! the country. 
Sir James Turner commanded them, a'man whoſe natural ferocity of temper was 


_ - often: inflamed by the uſe of ſtrong: liquors. 


He went about the country, and re- 


deived from the miniſters liſts of thoſe who! abſented themſelves from church, or 
vere ſuppoſed to frequent conventicles. Without any proof or legal e ; 


he demanded a fine from them, and quartered ſoldiers on the ſuppoſed deling 


- till he received payment. As an inſurrection was dreaded during the Doch war, war, 


new forces were levyed, and entruſted to the command of Dalziel and Drum- 
--mond; tuo officers, who' had ſerved the King pa. bom dana, and had af- 


* Barnet, p. 6. + 1664, | 
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terwards retired to Muſcovy here they had encreaſed the native Aer el 
diſpoſition. A full career was given to their tyranny. by the Scots miniſtry. Re- 
preſentations were made to the King againſt theſe enormities. He ſeemed touched 
with the ſtate of che country; and beſides giving orders, that the eceleſiuſtical 
commiſſion ſnould be diſcontinued, e en chat nner une of 
proceeding was neceſſary to his ſervice'®. | 2013 ange ned RODE MEIN: 
Tuis lenity of the King's came too late to emed whe aiforders,” They people 
inflamed with bigotry, and irritated by ill uſage, roſe in arms. They were inſti- 
gated by Guthry, Semple; and other preachers. They ſurprized Turner in Dum 
fries and reſol ved to have put him to death j but finding, that his orders; which 
fell into their hands, were more violent than his execution of them, they ſpared 
his life. At Laneric, after many prayers, they renewed the covenant, and ſet out 
their manifeſto ; where they profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to the King: They defired 
only the reſtoration of Preſbytery and their former miniſters." As many gen- 
tlemen of their party had been confined on ſuſpicion z Wallace and Learmont, 
two officers, who had ſerved, but in no high rank, were entruſted with the com- 
mand. Their force never exceeded two thouſand men; and tho' the whole country 
bore them great favour, men's ſpirita were ſo ſubdued, that the rebels could expect 


no farther acceſſion of numbers. Dalziel took the field to oppoſe their progreſs. 


Their number was now diminiſned to 8oo z and theſe, having advanced near 
Edinburgh, attempted to find their way back into the weſt by Pentland Hills. 


They were attacked by the King's forces +. Finding that they could not eſcape, : 


they ſtopped their march. Their miniſters (endeavoured to infuſe courage into 
them. After ſinging ſome pſalms, they turned on the enemy; and being aſſiſted 

by the advantage of the ground, they received the firſt: charge very reſolutely. 
But that was all the action : Immediately, they. loſtorder, and fled for their lives. 
About forty were killed on the ſpot, and a hundred and thirty taken priſoners. 
The reſt, favoured by the night, and by the wearineſs, ae * iy ol wa f 
King's troops, made their eſcape. 


Tux oppreſſions which theſe people had ſoered/ che debug under which thiy 


| laboured, and their inoffenſive behaviour during the inſurrection, made them the 


objects of compaſſion: Yet were the King's miniſters, particularly Sharpe, reſolute 
to take ſevere vengeance. Ten were hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh: Thirty- 
five before their own doors in different places. Theſe criminals might all' have 
ſaved their lives, if they would have renounced the covenant, The executions were 


going on, when the King put a ſlop to them, He ſaid, that blood enough had 


already been ſned; and he ea os in which he ordered, np ner og 


* Burnet, P. 213. | ut Wo gforemn; 1666. | | 
. Priſoners, 
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priſoners, as ſhould ſimply promiſe to obey the laws for the future, ſhould be ſet 
at liberty, and that the incorrigible ſhould be ſent to the plantations „. This letter 
was brought by Burnet, archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; but not being immediately de- 
livered to the council by Sharpe, the preſident +, one Maccail had in the interval 
been put to the torture, under which he expired. He ſeemed to die in a triumph 
of joy... « Fareyel ſun, moon, and ſtars; farewel world and time; farewel weak 


«and frail hody: Welcome eternity, welcome angels and ſaints, weleome Saviour 
« of the world, and welcome God, the judge of all!” Such were his laſt words': 


And theſe animated ſpeeches he uttered with a voice and ee, wu . all b 


the byſtanders with aſtoniſhment. 


F u. 
— 
IM 


Tas ſettlement of Ireland after ee ee vu work ee ae n RR 
culty than that of England or Scotland. Not only the power, during the former Ireland. 


ulurpations, bad there been yeſted in the King's enemies: The whole property, ih 
a manner, of the kingdom had alſo been changed ; and it became neceſſary to re- 
dreſs, but. witb as little violence as abe eee urn eb . __ 
ties, which. were there complained of. 1 


Tus Irc Cathglies had in 1648 eee Gand as King's 
jeutenant ; In which pH had N. pardon for PAR faut acer and had 


$13 3s 


cution of this treaty; Fer were there many, who, vera ſtrictly, at the hazard 


of their lives, adhered to. it, ſeemed on that account. well entitled to reap the fruits 


of wings! loyalty. Cromyel, having without diſtinction expelled all the native Triſh - 


from the three pro royinces of Munſter, Leinſter, and Ulſter, had confined them to 


| Connaught and 
were many whoſe innocence was altogether unqueſtionable. - Several Proteſtants 
likewiſe, and Orm6nd among the reſt, had all along oppoſed the Iriſh, rebellion, 
yet having afterwards embraced the King $ cauſe againſt the Parliament, they were 


he county of Clare; _ among thoſe who had thus been forfeited, 


all of them forfeited' by che Protector. And there were many officers, who had, - 
from the commencement of the inſurrection, ſerved in Ireland, and who, becauſe 


they would not deſert the King, 1 been refuſed all their arrears by * *. 
Commonwealch. 
To all theſe unhappy ſufferers pal juſtice | ſeemed. to ) be due: But the dificuley 


”- 


was to find the means of redreſſing ſuch great and extenſive iniquities. Almoſt all 
the valuable parts of Ireland had been meaſured out and divided, either to thead- 


venturers, who had lent money to the Parliament for the ſuppreſſion of the-Iciſh 
— or tothe W who had received land in lieu of their arrears.” - Theſe - 


e Burnet, P. 23 | Wodrow's Hiſtory, yol-i. p. 2 
7 ? iftory p. 55. | 


U 
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could not he difpoiſefied, becauſa they were the moſt paerful and only armed par: 
af lrelpog ; becauſaix wes vequiſite to-favour then; in order to ſepport the Pngiith 
and Proteſtant intexeſt in that kingdom and becauſe they Had generally, Wik a 


—8— zeal and alacrity,; concurred in the King's teſtoration. The King, there 


viqed. | Before theſe; were laid four thouline claims of perforis tefiring reſtitution 
on acrount of theit innocence; and the com 3 


vigilance of Ormond. Some of the critninals | were HRS... 


fore, illued/a proclamation : in which ke promiſed to muintain their fertlemenc, and 


at che ſaome time engaged-to- give-redreſs to the innen fufferers. There ns 3 


large, quanticp. of land ad yer undivided in sac: and tem this #6d/ fome other 
funds, it van thong bæ poſſſtit for che King to fuld boefr theſe 


„ Aub or CLamus was erected, confiſting Altogether of Engl Wnt 
fioners, who had no connexion with any of the parties, into which feind was di- 


+ hac found Kkifare to exatnine 
only, fix hundred. It already appeared; chat if all theſe were to be reftvred, "the 
funds, whence the adventurers and ſoldiers muſt get reprizals,” Would fan ex- 


tremely ſhort of giving them any tolerable ſutisſuction. A great alurm and anxiety 


ſeized all ranks of men: The hopes and fears of every party were excited: Theſe 


eagerly. graſped. E ee Pio dee waeren tp 
STI e ee eee Rane 52741 8 -4l A rinnt; 


Tun duke of Ormond was created lord Heutei iz the only perfan, whole 
8 and juſtiee could eompoſe ſuch T inte 
nnch Dublin; and ns the Lower Houſe was ao W choſen bh: 

| Har inſberegten was projected; eigether with « Curgrizal of the cal 

the moſt 

deſperate of them, eſcaped/into England. 
Bor affairs could not long remain in the ce uncertainty, in which 
ſions, in order to attain ſome ſtability ; and Ormond interpoſed his authority tao 
that purpoſe. The ſoldiers and adventurers agreed to relinquiſn a third part of 


A Parliament” was 
that — The Houſe of Peers ſhowed da 
Sy king of the diſdanded ſoldiers; but this deſign was happily. 8 
they were placed. All parties ſeemed willing to abate ſomewhat of their preten · 
their poſſeſſions ; and as they had purchaſed their lands. at very low prices, they 


had reaſon to think themſelves extremely favoured by this compoſition. All the per» 


ſons, forfeited on account of their adherence to the Kiog, were reſtored, Waker 
of the innocent Iriſh. It was a hard fituation, that a man was ob! 


to prave 
himſelf innocent, in order to recover poſſeſſion of the eſtate, which he and his an» 
ceſtor had ever enjoyed: But the hardſhip was augmented, by the difficult condi- 


tions annexed” to this ant. If A EE lived iaahe.quantetsvf the rebels, 
Ag he 
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he *— plead his innocence; and he was, for that * alone, 
ſuppoſed to have been a rebel. The enormous guilt of the Iriſh nation made men 


overloo the more willingly any iniquity, which might fall on individuals; and it : 


was conſidered, that tho? it be always the intereſt of all good government to pre- 
vent injuſtice, it is not always poſſible to remedy i wy after it has OY long rourle, £ 


and has been attended with great ſucceſſes. 


 TazLAnD began to attain u ſtate of ſome Vodapothng: Wan it <p diſturbed by | 


2 very violent act, paſſed by the Engliſh Parliament, which: prohibited the impor- 


tation of Iriſh cattle into England f. Ormond remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt this 


law. He ſaid, that the preſent trade, carried on between England and Ireland, was 
extremely to the advantage of the former kingdom, which received only proviſions 
or rude materials, and ſent back in return every ſpecies of manufacture: Thar if 
the cattle of Ireland were prohibited, the inhabitants of that iſland had no other 
commodity by which they could pay England for their importations, and mult 


| have recourſe to other nations for a ſupply : That the induſtrious inhabitants of 


England, if deprived of Iriſh proviſions, which made living cheap, would be 


obliged to augment the price of labour, and thereby render their manufactures too 


dear to be exported to foreign markets: That the lazy inhabitants of Ireland, find- 


ing proviſions fall almoſt to nothing, would never be induced to labour, but would 
perpetuate to all generations their native ſloth and barbariſm : That by cutting off 
almoſt entirely the trade between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were 
avg jay pre at yay Polit wu 


* R's 


grounded diſcontents, it muſt "Mi A be retained in en 

Tur King was ſo convinced of e 
intereſt to oppoſe the bill; and he openly declared, that he could not give his aſſent 
to it with a ſafe conſcience. But the Commons were reſolute in their purpoſe. Some 
of the rents of England had fallen of late years, which had been aſcribed entirely to 


the importation of Iriſh cattle : Several intrigues had contributed to enflame that pre- 


Judice, particularly thoſe of Buckingham and Aſhley, who were deſirous of giving 
Ormond diſturbance in his goverament: And the ſpirit of tyranny, of which nations 


are as ſuſceptible as individuals, had animated the Engliſh extremely to exert their ſu - 


| periorityover their dependan ſtate. No affair could be conducted with greater violence 
than this was by the Commons. They even went ſo far in the preamble of the bill as 
to declare the ien 


Wem 


1 Is 1666. ih +. £ . { 
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of Iriſh cattle to be a xz;/ance. By this expreſſion, they gave 


II. 
6: 
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he might think himſelf entitled to diſpenſe with a law, ſo full of, injuſtice and bad 
policy. The Lords expunged the word; but as the King was ſenſible, that no 
ſupply would be given by the Commons, unleſs they were gratiſied in all their 
prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his intereſt with the peers for making 
the bill paſa, and to give the royal aſſent to it. He could not, however, forbear 


expreſſing his diſpleaſure at the jealouſy entertained againſt him, and . inten- 


tion, which the Commons diſcovered of retrenching his prerogative. 25 
Tuts law brought great diſtreſs for ſome time upon Ireland; that 6k 6 OCCa> - 


ſioned their applying wich greater induſtry to r e . 8 
kingdom. 


CO e e N . 
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INCE: the ee Rei was in a tes; which had never been er- | 

perienced in any former period of her government, and which ſeemed the only 
one, that could fully enſure her happineſs and her liberty ; The King was in con- 
tinual want of ſupply from the Parliament; and he ſeemed willing to accommo- 
date himſelf to that dependent fituarion.” Inſtead of Feviving thoſe claims of prers-" 
gative, ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by his father and grandficher, he had ſtrictiy con- 


- fined himſelf within the limits of law, and had courted, by every art of popularity, 


the ** of his ſubjects. Even Ins, however blameable, = 1 


* 


* 
14 
© 
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had been forced to exerciſe. againſt Nonconformiſts, are to be aa a8 ex- 
pedients, by which he ſtrove to ĩngratiate himſelf with that party, which predomi- 
nated in Parliament. But notwithſtanding theſe promiſing appearances, there were 


hap. N. 
we 


tom, on-which.it was placed. The Crown having loſt almoſtall its antient demeſnes, 
relied. entirely on voluntary grants of the people; and the Commons, not fully ac- 
cuſtomed to this new ſituation, were not diſpoſed. to ſupply with ſufficient liberality 
the neceſſities of the Crown. They imitated too ſtrictly the example of their-pre- 


deceſſors in a rigid frugality of public money; and neither ſufficiently conſidered 


the indigent. ſituation of the Prince, nor the general Rate of Europe, where every 
nation, by its encreaſe both of magnificence and force, had made great additions 


to all public expences. Some conſiderable ſums, indeed, were beſtowed on Charles, 


and the patriots of that age, tenacious. of antient maxims, loudly upbraided the 


Commons with prodigality: But if we may judge by the example of a later period, 


when the government has become more regular, and the harmony of its parts has 
been more happily adjuſted, the Parliaments of this e nnn, 
merited a contrary reproach. | 
Pur natural conſequence ol PUREE Sf eas beſides e 
ee tranſactions in foreign affairs, a continual uncertainty in its domeſtic admi- 
niſtration. No- one could anſwer with any tolerable aſſuranee for the meaſures of 
the Houſe of Commons. Few of the members were attached to the Court by any 
other band than that of inclination. Royaliſts indeed in their principles, but un- 
experienced in buſineſs, they lay expoſed to every rumour or inſinuation ; and 
were driven by momentary guſts or currents, no lefs than the populace themſelves, 
Even the attempts made to gain an aſcendant over them, by offices, and, as tis 


believed, by bribes and penſions, were apt to operate in a manner contrary to | 


What was intended by the miniſters. "The novelty of the practice conveyed a 
general, and indeed a juſt, alarm, while, at the fame time, We eter hg the 
Crown rendered this influence very limited and precarious. | 

Tux character of Charles was ill fitted to remedy thoſe defects in the con- 
Kirution, He acted in the adminiſtration of public affairs, as if -government 
were a paſtime, rather than a ſerious occupation; and by the uncertainty of 


his conduct, he loſt that authority, which could alone beſtow conſtancy on the 
fluctuating reſolutions of the Parliament. His expences too, which always ex- 


ceeded the proper bounds, were directed more by inclination than by policy ; and 
while they rendered him continually dependant on the Parliament, they were not 
calculated fo as fully to ſatisfy either the intereſted or diſintereſted part of that 


. 8 Tur 
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Tus Parliament met after a long adjournment; and the King promiſed bichtelf 
ww thing from the attachment of the Commons. All his late meaſures had been 
calculated to acquire the goodwill of his people; and above all, the triple league, 


APurliament jg was hoped, would be able to efface all the impreſſions left by the unhappy eon- 
cluſion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt made by the court, and a very laud- 
able one too, loſt him, for a time, the effect of all theſe endeavours. Buckingham, 


who was in great favour with the King, and carried on many intrigues among the _ 
Commons, had alſo endeavoured to ſupport connexions with the Nonconformiſts; - 


and he now formed a ſcheme, togerher with the lord keeper, Sir OrlandoBridgeman, 
and Sir Mathew Hale, chief juſtice, two worthy patriots, to put an end to thoſe 


 ſeverities, under which theſe religioniſts had ſo long laboured. It was propoſed to 


reconcile the Preſbyterians' by a comprehenſion, and to grant a toleration to the 
Independants and other ſectaries. Favour ſeems not, by this ſcheme, as by others 


embraced during the preſent reign, to have been intended the Catholics : Yet were 


the zealous Commons ſo diſguſted, that they could not be prevailed on even to 


"give the King thanks for the triple league, however laudable that meaſure was 


then, and has ever ſince been eſteemed. They immediately voted an addreſs for 
a proclamation againſt conventicles. Their requeſt was complied with; but as the 


| King ſtill dropped ſome hints of his deſire to reconcile his proteſtant ſubjects, the 
Commons paſſed a very unuſual vote, that no man ſhould bring into the Houſe 


any bill of that nature. The King in vain reiterated his ſolicitations for ſupply, 


eee equipping a fleet, and even offered, that the money 


which they ſhould grant, ſhould be collected and iſſued for that purpoſe by com- 


mifocers appointed by the Houſe. Inſtead of compliance, the Commons voted 
an enquiry into all the miſcarriages during the late war 3 the ſlackening fail after 


the Duke's victory from falſe orders delivered by Brounker, the miſcarriage at 
_  Berghen, the diviſion of the fleet under Prince Rupert and Albemarle, the diſ- 


grace at Chatham. Brounker was expelled the Houſe, and ordered to be impeached. 
Commiſſioner Pet, who had neglected orders for the ſecurity of Chatham, met 
with the ſame fate. Theſe impeachments were never proſecuted. The Houſe, at 


laſt, having been indulged | in all their prejudices, were prevailed with to yote the - 


King three hundred and ten thouſand pounds, by an impoſition on wine and other 
11th of May. liquors z after which they were adjourned. 


* 


a e ee ebe che ion of the Comes l the 


tolerating maxims of the court, received obſtructions this ſeſſion from a quarrel be- 


tween the two Houſes. Skinner, a rich merchant in London, having met with ſome 
injuries from the Eaſt India Company, laid the matter by petition before the Houſe of 
rats e was relie ved 3 to the amount of five thouſand 


pounds. 
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-pounds Tue Commons voted, that the Lords; in taking cognizance of this affair, Chap, II, 
originally, "without any appeal from inferior ' courts, had acted in a manner not 
agreeable to the laws of the land, and tending to deprive the ſubject of the right, 
eaſe, and benefit; due to him by: theſe laws; and that Skinner, in proſecuting the 
vir, had infringed the privileges of the Commons: For which offence, they or- 
dered him to be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms. Some conferences 
enſued between the Houſes; where the Lords were tenacious of their right of ju- | 
dicature, and maintained, that the method, in which they had exerciſed it, was 
quite regular. The Commons roſe into a great ferment 3 and went fo far as to 
vote, that whoever ſhould be aiding or aſliſting in putting in execution the 
_ < order or ſentence of the Houſe of Lords, in the caſe ot Skinner againſt the Eaſt 
<« India Company, ſhall be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the 
Commons of England, and an infringer of the privileges of the Houſe of Com- 
4 mons.” They rightly judged, that it would not be eaſy, after this vote, to find 
amy one, ho would venture on their indignation.” The proceedings indeed of 
| the Lords ſeem in this caſe to hafe been unuſual and without fcb, 68895 


- Tax King's e obliged him again to aſſemble the Parliament, os ae 1669. 
: * diſpoſition to relieve him. The price, however, which he muſt pay for this 19% of Ole: 
Indulgence, was his yielding to laws againſt conventicles. His complaiſance in this 
E lar contributed more to gain the Commons, than all the pompous pretences 
of ſupporting the triple alliance, that popular meaſure, by which he expected to 
make ſuch advantage. The quarrel between the two Houſes was revived ; and as 
the Commons had voted only 7 wa hundred thouſand pounds, with which the King 
_ was notſatisfied, he thought proper, before they had carried their vote into a law, to 
|  prorogue them. The only buſineſs finiſhed this ſhort ſeſſion was the receiving the 11th of De 
report of the committee appointed for examining the public accounts. On the firſt cember 
inſpection of this report, there appears a vaſt ſum, no lefs than a million and a half, 
_ unaccounted for; and the natural inference is, that the King had very much abuſed 
che truſſ repoſed in him by Parliament. But a more accurate inſpection of parti- 
culars ſerves, in a great meaſure, to remove this i imputation. The King indeed 
vent ſo far as to tell the Parliament from the throne, ** That he had fully informed 
«© himſelf of that matter, and did affirm, that no part of thoſe monies, which they 4 
had given him, had been diverted to other uſes, but on the contrary, beſides 
all thoſe ſupplics, a very great ſum had been raiſed out of his ſtanding revenue 
| 4 and credit, anda very great debt contracted ; and all for the war.” Tho artifi- 
_ cial pretences have often been employed by Kings in their ſpeeches to Parliament 
e Renne 


* 


1669. 


1670. 


| . 
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. lye andifalſhood. He muſt have had ſome reaſons, .and-perhaps nat unplauſible 
ones, for this affirmation, of which all his hearers, as they *. econ. lying | 
before-them, were at that time very competent jud ges 

Tn method which all Parliaments had hitherto followed; aa 46 4e e 5 
0 ſum for the ſupply, without any. diſtinction or appropriation for particular 


| ſervices. So long as the demands of the Crown were only mall und caſual, no 


great inconveniencies aroſe from this practice. But as all the meaſures of go- 
vernment were now changed, it muſt be conſeſſed, that, if the King made a juſt 
application of public money, this inaccurate method of proceeding, by expoſing 
him to ſuſpicions, uns very prejudicial tothim. If he was inclined to act other- 
wiſe, it was equally hurtful to the people. For theſe reaſons, à contrary ne 
ng oo eee Rs ee ons 


Wren the Parliament met after the prorogation,. they entered anew- upon. the 
buſineſs of the ſupply, and granted the Kiog an additional duty, duringe e. 
of twelve pounds on each tun of Spaniſh wine, eight on each tun of French 
A law was alſo paſſed empowering him to ſell the fee farm rents; the laſt remains 
of che demeſnes by which the antient Kings of England had been ſupported. 
By 2 he obtained ſome ſupply for his preſent neceſſities, but leſt che 
-Crown, if poſſible, ſtill more dependant chan before. How much / maney might 
be raiſed. by theſe ſales is uncertain; but it could not be near one million eight 
Hundred. thouſand pounds, the ſum aſſigned by ſome writers ꝶ r. 

Tn act againſt conventicles paſſed, and received the royal aſſent. It e 
appearance of mitigating the ſormer perſecuting laws; but if we may judge by the 
Punt. which had broke out almoſt every ſeſſion duting this Parliament, it was not 
The abſtract of the report of the Brock · houſe committee (ſo that kommittee was called) ns firſt 
pobliſned by Mr. Ralph, vol. i. p. 1%, from lord Hallifax's Collections, to which I refer.” If we 
peruſe their apology, which we 6nd in the ſubſequent page of the ſame author, we ſhall find, that they 
acted with ſome. malignity towards the King. They would take notice of no ſervices performed be- 
fore the 1ſt of September, 1664. But all the King's preparations preceded that date, and, as.chay- 
cellor Clarendon told the Parliament, amounted to eight hundred thouſand pounds; and the compu- 
tation is very probable. This ſam, therefore, muſt be added. The committee likewiſe charged ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds to the King on account of the winter and ſummer guards, ſaved during iwo 
yea's and ten months th it the war laſted. But this ſrems iniquitous. For tho that was an uſual burthen 


on the reveune, which was then ſaved ; would not the dimioution of che cuſtoms during the war be an 


equivalent to it ? Beſides, near three hundred and forty thouſand pounds are charged for prize-money, 


Which perhaps the King thought he WES c Kocount WW. T heſe 89 exceed: the million and A 
half. | 


e te ich eee of ihe Aliſon! woke este pe yt, art firadiide 


fee * would not yield above one hundred thouſand pounds 3 and his reaſons appear well 
foun 


intended 


% n U E WW 2 ny 


sds as any favour to the Nopecufottniſts; Tuns probably found by expe- Ch 


rienee, that la vs over rigid and ſevere could not be executed. By this act the 
hearer in a conventicle, (that is, in a diſſenting aſſembly, where more than five 
were preſent beſides the family) was fined five ſhillings for the firſt offence, ten 


for the ſecond 3 the preacher twenty pounds for the firſt offence, forty for the 
ſecond. Tho perſon, in whoſe houſe the conventicle met, forfeited à like ſum 


with the preacher. One clauſe is very remarkable ; that, if any diſpute ſhould 


ariſe with regard to the interpretation of any part of the at, the judges ſhould" 
always explain the doubt in the ſenſe leaſt favourable to conventicles, it being the 
intention of the Parliament entirely to ſuppreſs tbem. Such was the zeal of the 
Commons, that they violated the plaineſt and moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of civil 
policy, which tequire, eee. faveur eee be 
e e olonhamy Dom wid wo 
Tui affair of Slab: llfredhaldnd a ground eee a. two 
Houſes; but the King prevailed with the Peers to aceept of the expedient pro- 
poſed by the Commons, that a general razure fHould be nde of: an dhe bent. 
tions with regard to that diſputed queſtio n | at 
Son z attempty'were*made by the King to encckalte 4 e Foghnd: 
and Scotland: But they were too feeble do remove all the diſneulties; which ob- 
ſtructed that uſeful and important undertaking: Commiſſioners were appointed 


to meet, in order te regulate the conditions: Bat the deſign, n Oy the Wa" 


rrigues of Lauderdale, ſoon after ename to nothingg” 


Tur Kites, about this time, began frequently to i e e feat | 


of Peers. He ſaid, that they amuſed him, and that he found them no leſt enter“ 
taining than a play. But deeper deſigns wert ſuſpected. As he ſeemed to intereſt 
himſelf extremely in che cauſe of lord Roos, who had obtained a divorte from his 
wife, on the atcufation'of adultery, and applied to Partiament for leave to marry? 

agen people imagined, that Chiazles propoſed to malte à precedent of 'the caſe, 
and that fone orher pretence would be found for getting rd of the queen, Many” 

propoſals to'this purpoſe, it is ſaid, were made him by Buckingham: But the 
King, however little ſcrupulous in ſome: reſpects, was incapable of any action, 
harſh or barbarous; and he always rejected with horror alf ſchemes of this nature. 
A ſuſpieion however of ſuch intentions it nen had, un Gann, begor. 

a coldneſy'betweenithe two royal brothers. 


I 


Wi now come to & period, when the King's councils, which hay Fan in 
the main, been good, tho“ negligent and fluctuating, became, during ſome time, 
remarkably bad, or even criminal; and breeding incurable jealouſies in all men, 
were followed by weh conſequences us had almoſt rerminared in the ruin boch of 


prince 


x 


—— — 2 


en 


The Cabal. 


Their charac - 
ters. 
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prince and people. Happily the ſame negligence ſtill attended him, and, as it had 
leflened the influence of the end it wh neee the effect ol hben 
which he embraced. e ee eee u i 1 
Ir was remarked, that the committee of council, eſtabkſhed for mien affcirs," 
was entirely changed; and that Prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, ſecretary” 
Trevor, and lord keeper Bridgeman, men in whoſe honour the nation had great 
confidence, were never called to any deliberations. The whole ſecret was entru 
to five perſons, Clifford, Aſliley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale. | Theſe: 
men were known by the appellation of the Cabal, a word which the initial letters 
of their names happened to compoſe. Never was there eee 
in England, nor one mote noted for pernicious oouncils. terne 
Lonxb AsnLey, ſoon after known by the name of 'catl- of. Shafeſdury, was one 
of the moſt remarkable characters of the age, and the chief ſpring of all the ſue · 
ceeding movements. During bis early youth, he had engaged in the late King's 
party; but being diſguſted with ſome meaſures of Prince Maurice, he ſoon deſerted 
to the Parliament. He inſinuated himſelf. into the confidence of Cromwel ; and 
as he had great influence on the Preſbyterians, he was ſerviceable in ſupporting the 


authority of that uſurper. He employed the; ſame credit to promote the reſtora- 


tion; and on that account both deſerved and acquired great favour with the King- 
In all his changes, he ſtill maintained the character of never betraying thoſe friends? 


whom he deſerted ; and which ever party he joined, his great capacity and ſingu- 


lar talents ſoon gained him their confidence, and enabled him to take the lead 
among them. No ſtation. could ſatisfy bis ambition, no fatigues were inſuperable 
to his induſtry. Well acquainted with the blind attachment of parties, he ſur- 
mounted all ſenſe of ſhame: And relying on the ſubtilty of his contrivances, he 

was not ſtartled with enterprizes, the moſt hazardous and moſt criminal. His 
talents, both of public ſpeaking and private infinuation, ſhone out in an eminent . 


degree and amidſt all his furious piſſions, he poſſeſſed a ſound judgment of buſi - 


neſs, and ſtill more of men. Tho fitted by nature for beginning and puſhing the 
greateſt undertakings, he was never able to conduct any to a happy period z and his 
eminent abilities, by reaſon of his inſatiable deſires, were en, to 


himſelf, to the Prince, and to the people. 


Tun duke of Buckingham poſſeſſed all the advantages, Me ene —. 


high rank, a ſplendid fortune, and a lively wit could beſtow i but by his wild con- 
duct. unreſtrained either by prudence or principle, he found means to render him - 


ſelf in the end odious and even inſignificant. The leaſt intereſt could make him 

abandon his honour ; the ſmalleſt pleaſure could ſeduce him from his intereſt ; the 

moſt frivolous nn tra By thewant of 
| ſecrecy 
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of order and ceconomy, he diſſipated his private fortune ; by riot and debauchery, 
he ruined bis health z and he remained at laſt as incapable of Ons _ 
hed ever been lite defirous of doing good. to mankind. - 


Tax earl, ſoon after created duke, of Lauderdale, was nor deten: in natural, 


and ſtill leſs in acquired, talents z but neither was his addreſs graceful; nor his un- 


derſtanding juſt. His principles, or, more properly ſpeaking, his prejudices,” 
were obſtinate, but unable to reſtrain his ambition : His ambition was ſtill leſs 


dangerous than the tyranny and violence of his temper. An implacable enemy, 


but a lukewarm friend; inſolent to his inferiors, but abject to his ſuperiors z tho? 
in his whole character and deportment, he was almoſt diametrically oppoſite to 
the King, he had the fortune, beyond any other miniſter, to maintain, during 


the greateſt part of his reign, an aſcendant over him. 


Tux talents of parliamentary eloquence and ingigue had raiſed Sir Thomas 


Clifford; and his daring impetuous ſpirit gave him weight in the King's councils.” 
Of the whole cabal, Arlington was the leaſt dangerous either by his vices or his 
talents. His judgment was ſound, tho” his capacity was but moderate; and his 
intentions were good, tho? he wanted courage and integrity to perſevere in them, 
Together with Temple and Bridgeman, he had been a great promoter of the triple 
league; but he threw himſelf with equal alacrity into oppolite meaſures,” when he 


found them agreeable to his maſter. Clifford and he were ſecretly Catholics : 


„ tho' addicted to aſtrology, was reckoned a Deiſt: Buckingham had 
too little refletion to embrace any ſteady principles : Lauderdale had long been 
a bigotted and furious Preſbyterian; and the opinions of that ſect ſtill kept mu 

ſeſſion of his mind, however little they appeared in his conduct. 


1670. 


Tin dark councils of the Cabal, tho* from the firſt they gave Tia, os. 


of reflection, were not thoroughly known but by the event. Such ſeem to have ©. 


been the views, which they ſuggeſted to the King and the Duke, and which theſe 
Princes too greedily embraced. They ſaid, that the Parliament, tho? the ſpirit 
of party, for the preſent, attached them to the Crown, were ſtil] more attached 
to thoſe powers and privileges, which their predeceſſors had uſurped from the 
Sovereign : That after the firſt low of kindneſs, they had diſcovered ſymptoms 
of diſcontent ; and would be ſure to turn againſt the King all the authority which 
they yet retained, and ſtill more thoſe pretenſions which it was eaſy for them in a 
moment to revive : That they not only kept the King in dependance by means of 
his precarious revenue, but had never diſcovered a ſuitable generoſity, even in 
thoſe temporary lupplics, an, him : That it was time for the 

Vor. VI. | nga . Prince 
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or. m. Priges/ro/rowne birmſelf-from bis lethargy, undd to recovet chat avchority, which 


his predeceſſors, during ſo many ages, had peaceably enjoyed: That the great 
error or misfortune of his father was the not having formed any cloſe connexion 
——————— — —— 
their intereſt in ſupporting him: That. the, preſent alliances, being entered into 
with ſo many rere 
tection, could never ſerve to maintain, much. leſs augment, the royal | 
That che French Monarch alone, ſo generous u Prince, and by blood ſo nearly allied | 
to the King, would-be found both able and willing, if gratified/in his ambition, 
to defend the common cauſe of Kings againſt uſurping ſubjects: That a war, 
undertaken againſt Holland by the united force. of two ſuch mighty potentates, 
would prove an eaſy enterprize, and would ſerve all the purpoſes which were 
aimed at: That under pretence of that war, it would not be difficult to Jevy a 
military force, without which, during the prevalence of republican principles 

among bis ſubjects, the King would vainly expect to defend his prerogative : 
That b dis naval power might. be maintained, partly. by the ſupplies, | which, Tas | 
other pretences, would /preyiouſly be obtained from Parliament; partly by ſub- 
fidies from France; partly by captures, which might eaſily be made on that opu- | 
lent republic: That in ſuch a ſituation, attempts to recover the loſt authority of 
the Crown, would be attended with ſucceſs 3 nor would any malecontents dare to 
reſiſt a Prince, fortified by ſo powerful an alliance 3 or if they did, they would 
only draw- more certain ruin on themſelves and on their cauſe: And that by ſub- 
duing the States, a great ſtep would be taken towards advancing a reformation 
of the government ; ſince it was apparent, that that republic, by its fame and 
grandeur, fortified, in his factious ſubjects, eee oy ly. 


_ . called their civil and religious liberties. 


Txrs: ſuggeſtions happened fatally to concur 1 all the 1 pre- 
judices of the King z his deſire of more extenſive authority, his propenſity to the 
Catholic religion, his avidity for money. He ſeems likewiſe, from the very 
beginning of his reign, to have entertained great jealouſy of his own ſubhjects, and, 
on that account, a deſire of fortifying himſelf by an intimate alliance with France. 
So early as 1664, he had offered the rench Monarch to allow him without oppo- 
fition to conquer Flanders, provided that Prince would engage to furniſh-him with, 
ten thouſand infantry,. and a ſuitable number of cavalry, in caſe of any rebellion. 
in England . As no dangerous ſymptoms at that time diſcovered themſelves, 
we are left to conjecture, 9 ee ee 
W „ e eee 6.4 
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eee dane to have been entirely cordial in thoſe ſalutary meaſures, but 
ſtill to have caſt a longing eye towards the French alliance. Clifford, who had 
- much of his confidence, ſaid imprudently, Notwithſtanding all this joy, we 

©& muſt have a ſecond war with Holland.” The acceſſion of the Emperor to that 


alliance had heen refuſed by England on very frivolous pretences, And many 


cavils were raiſed; againſt the States with regard to Sutinam and the 


-unfriendly 
conduct of the Eaſt India Company. But about April 1669, the ſtrongeſt 
eee of Coane SE ne ICRP Anny 


Dx Wir, at that ine, came to Ten ple'y ns told ig: aha bao bins 
. A e Read e is miniſter: © The occaſion was to acquaint him with a con- 
|  verſation which he had lately had with  Puffendorf, the Swediſh agent, who had 
| paſſed by the Hague in the way from Paris to his own country, The French 
_ miniſters, Puffendorf ſaid, had taken much pains to perſwade him, that the Swedes 
would find their account very ill in thoſe meaſures, which they bad lately em- 
_-braced ; That Spain would fail them in all her protniſes of ſubſidies; nor would 
Holland alone be able to ſupport them: That England would certainly fail them, 
and had already adopted councils directly oppoſite to thoſe which by the triple 
| league ſhe had bound herſelf to purſue : And that the reſolution was not the leſs 
fixed and certain, that the ſecret was as yet communicated to very few either in 


de French or Engliſh court. When Puſfendorf ſeemed incredulous, Turenne 


ſhowed him a letter from Colbert de Croifly, the French miniſter at London 3 
where, after mentioning the ſucceſs of his negotiations, and the favourable diſpo 


| Gtion, of his chief migiſters there, be added z_** And I have at laſt made them 


i ſenſible of the whole extent of bis Majeſty's bounty e. From this incident, 
i appears, that. the infamous practice of ſelling themſelyes to foreign Princes, 


a practice, which, notwithſtanding the malignity of the vulgar, is certainly very 


| Fare SOR ER Jn, Ng Os, had not been ſcrupled by Charles's miniſters. 
Bur the King's reſolutions ſeem never to have been entirely fixed, till the viſit, 
mich ha etreieed hos his , Lande: Knovieg the 
addreſs and inſinuation of that amiable Princeſs, and the great influence, which ſhe 
had obtained over her brother, had engaged her to employ all ber good offices, in 
order to detach England from the triple league, which, he knew, had fixed ſuch 
an unſurmountable barrier to his ambition. That he might the better cover this 
| negotiation, he pretended to viſit his frontiers, particularly the great works, which 


ba a Tor ray 4 K | 


Temple, vol. ii. p. 179. 
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| CHARLES, At. - rr. © 
ch when the triple alliance was moſt zealouſly cultivated, Ch 
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along with him.” While he remained on the oppoſite ſhore, the dutcheſs of Or- 
leans went over into England; and Charles met her at Dover, where they paſſed 


ten days together in great mirth and feſtivity. By her artifices and careſſes, ſhe 
prevailed on Charles to relinquiſh the moſt ſettled maxims of honour and policy, 


16th of May, and to" finiſh his engagements with Lewis for the deſtruction of Holland. No 
ae with particular articles ſeem here to have been ſigned, or even agreed upon. Neither 


of the Princes had the leaſt claims on that republic ; and they could therefore re- 
gulate their pretenſions only by the future ſucceſs of their arms. And as to the 
ſcheme, which Charles is with ſo good reaſon ſuppoſed to have entertained, of 
employing the French power, or at leaſt the terror of it, for enlarging his authe- 
rity at home; it was of ſuch a nature as muſt depend upon incidents, and, for the 
preſent; it ſufficed, if he conjoined his intereſts intimately with France, and ob- 
| tained general aſſurances of ſupport, in caſe of any oppoſition or inſurre&ion. 


Bor Lewis well knew Charles's character, and the uſual fluctuation of his —— 
cils. In order to fix him in the French intereſts, he reſolved to bind him by the 
tyes of pleaſure, the only ones which with him were irreſiſtible ; and he made him 
a preſent of a French miſtreſs, by whoſe means, he hoped, for the future; to go- 
vern him. The dutcheſs of Orleans brought with her a young lady of the name 
of Queroũallle, whom the King carried to London, and ſoon after created dutcheſs 
of Portſmouth. He was extremely attached to her during the whole courſe of 
his life; and ſhe proved a great means of ſupporting his connexions with her na- 
tive country. Tis impoſſible but his quick diſcernment muſt have perceived the 
ſcope of all theſe artifices 3 but he was too much a ſlave to e 
himſelf againſt his preſent allurements. 


Tun ſatisfation, which Charles reaped from his new alliance, received a great | 
check by the death of his ſiſter, and till more by thoſe melancholy circumſtances 
which attended it. Her death was ſudden, after a few days illneſs ; and ſhe was 
ſeized with the malady upon drinking a glaſs of ſuccory- water. ' Strong ſuſpicions 
of poiſon aroſe in the court of France, and ſpread all over Europe; and as her huſ- - 
band had diſcovered many ſymptoms of jealouſy and diſcontent on account of her 
conduct, he was univerſally believed to be the author of that crime. Charles him- 
ſelf, during ſome time, was entirely convinced of his guilt; but upon receiving the 
atteſtation of phyſicians, who, on opening her body, found no foundation for the 
general rumour, he was or pretended to be ſatisfied. The duke of Orleans in · 
deed did never, in any other circumſtance of his life, betray ſuch diſpoſitions as 
might lead him to fo criminal an action 3 and a lady, it is ſaid, drank the remains 

of the ſame glaſs, without feeling any inconvenience. The ſudden death of Princes 
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in this caſe to be laĩd on the ſufpicions:of the public 
 CnanLes, inſtead of breaking with France upon this e wok FRG 
tage of it to ſend over Buckingham, under pretence of condoling with the duke 


| of Orleans, bur in reality to concert farther meaſures for the projected war. Never 


ambaſſador received greater eareſſes. The more deſtructive the preſent mea» 


ſures were to the intereſts of England, the more natural was it for Lewis to lond 


with NED and even with RR mow whom has po: £0gage to —_— 
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circumſtance tended ſtill farther to confirm. Lewis made a; ſudden irruption-into 


Lorraine; and tho* he miſſed ſeizing the duke himſelf, ” who had no ſurmiae of 


the danger, and who very narrowly eſcaped; he was ſoon able without reſiſtance 
to make himſelf maſter of the whole country. The French Monarch was fo far 
unhappy, that, tho* the moſt tempting opportunities offered themſelves, he had 
not commonly ſo much as the pretence of equity and juſtice to eover his ambitious 
meaſures.” This acquiſition of Lorraine ought to have excited the jealouſy of the 
contracting powers in the triple league, as much as an-invaſion of Flanders itſelf ;, 
yet did Charles eee CEO which were made him 1208 
| chat e. n $1 15 
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to the meaſures of Englund, was the ſudden recall of Sir William Temple · That 


miniſter had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed his character of honour and integrity, that he was 
believed incapable even of obeying his maſter's commands, in promoting mea- 


fures, which he eſteemed pernicious to his country; and ſo long a he remained in 
employment, de Wit thought himſelf affured-of the fidelity of England. Charles 


was ſo ſenſible of this prepoſſeſſion, that he ordered Temple to leave his family at 


the Hague, and pretended that that miniſter would immediately return, after 


having conſerred with the King about ſome buſineſs, where his negotiation had 
met with obſtructions. De Wit made the Dutch reſident inform the Engliſh court, 
| that he would conſider the recall of Temple as an-expreſs declaration of a change 
of meaſures in England; Au pretatio em 
any delay of his return. 

| WaiLs theſe meaſures weaned the 5 met, aan 
ing to adjournment, The King made à very ſhort ſpeech 3 and left the buſineſs ber 


ER rr: the pager of e France, now. 
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to be enlarged upon by the keeper. © That miniſter infited tnvch on the King's AFulament 
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Ohep. m eriple to what ie wos before the laſt war with Holland ; the decay of the Engliſh 
#6708: navy; the neceſſity of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty ſail j the obligations, 
which the King lay under by ſeveral treaties to exert hioſelf for the common good 
of Chriſtendom. Among other treaties, he mentioned the triple alliance, and the 
- | defenſive league with the States. It is certain, that Bridgeman, tho? he was not 
admitted into the ſeerets of the Cabal, muſt have obſerved. ſo many grounds of 
ſuſpicion, a ſhould have kept him eee er e | 
was intended to be put upon the Parliament. 


Tu artifice ſucceeded, The Houſe of SOILS * Latiakied hc the 
King's meaſures, voted him: coaliderable ſupplics.: A land tax for a year was im- 
poſed) of u ſhillirig a pound 3 two ſhillings a pound on two thirds of the ſalaries 
of offices fifteen ſhillings, 0n-every hundred pound of bapkers' money and ſtock 3 
an additional exciſe upon beer for fix years, and certain impoſitiens upon lam pro- 
ceedings for nine years. The Parliament bad never before been in à more liberal 
diſpoſition 3 V 
Annen 5 1100 * en n ieee 
Tux Commons paſſed another bill-for laying Ar tobacco, Scots dat, 
glaſſes, and ſorhe other commodities. Againſt this bill the merchant gf London 
appeared by petition before the Houſe of Lords: The Lords entered into their 
reaſons, and began to make amendments on the bill ſent up by the Commons. 
This attempt was highly reſented by the lower Houſe, a8 an encroachment on the 
right, which-they pretended to poſſeſa alone, of granting mopey to the crown. 
Many remonſtrances paſſed between the two hauſes ; and by their altercations the 
| A* King was obliged to prorogue the Parliament 3 and he thereby loſt the money 
22d of April. hich was intended him. This is the laſt time, that the Peets have revived any 
| pretenlions of that nature. Ever ſince, the privilege of eden pere er "ag 
places encept the Houſe of Peers, has paſſed for undiſputed. 

. Turks was a private affair, which during this ſeſſion diſguſted won Houle of 
Commons, and required ſome pains to | accommodate it. The uſual” method 
of thoſe who oppoſed the Court in the money bills, was, if they failed in the main 
vote as to the extent of the ſupply, to levy the money from ſuch funds as they ex - 
pefted would be unacceptable or would prove deficient.”” It as propoſed to lay an 
impoſition upon playhouſes: The courtiers objected, that the players were the 
King's ſervants, and a part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry, a gentleman of 

the country party, aſked, *-whether the King's pleaſure lay among the male or the 
2 female players? This ſtroke of ſatyre was aimed at Charles, who, beſides his 
ä entertained at that T Davis and Nell 
9 Gwin. 
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Majeſty had been publicly violated, it was neceſſary, by ſome ſevere chaſtiſemen t> 
to make Coventry an-exaniple to all who might incline to tread in his 
Sands, Qbrian,.,and. ſome, others of the 9's nere ordered;to way-lay him, and 


ſet a mark. upon him. „Heede vith great bravery, and 
— ſeveral of the Rin, was. wich ſome. difficulty diſarmed. þ 


cut 
his noſe to the bone, in order, a8 they ſaid, to teach him what refpect he owed to 
the King. The Commons were enflamed by. this indignity offered to one of their 


members, on account of words ſpoke in the Houſe, They paſſed 8 law, where Coventry- act. 


hey made it capital to maim any, perſon, and they enafted, ther thoſe criminals, 

age yo e hs fon. the 
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Turns was another private affair, tranſaRted about this time, by which *« 

8 as much expoſed to the i i 


had been engaged in the conſpiracy. for raiſing an inſurrection in Ireland 3 and for 
this crime he himſelf had been attainted, and ſome of his accomplices- 


capically 
puniſhed; The daring villain: meditated a revenge upon Ormond, the Wan 


tenant. Having by artifice drawn off the duke a fontmen, he attacked his coach in e. 


the night, as he drove along St. James's ſtreet in London, and made hitnſelf maſter 


of his perſon. He might here have finiſherl the crime, had he not meditatecl re- 
fſinements in his vengeance: He was reſolved to hang the duke at Tybum ; and 


for chat purpoſe bound him, and mounted him on horſeback. behind one of bis 


companions. | They were advanced a good way into the fields; when the duke, 
making efforts for his liberty, threw: himſelf to the ground, and brought down 


wit him the aſſaſſin, to whom he was tied. They were ſtruggling together in the 


mud ; when Ormond's ſervants, whom the alarm had reached, came and ſaved 


him. Blood and his companions, e e e- la, Gann N 


off, and ſaved themſelves, by means of the darkneſs, 


— Ü endo palin} 25 hh 
author of the attempt. His profligate character and his enmity againſt Ormond, 
him to this imputation. Offory ſoon after came to court, and ſeeing 
Buckingham ſtand by the King, his colour roſe,” and he could not forbear ex- 


preſſing himſelf to this purpoſe. * My lord, I know well, that you are at the 


bottom of this late attempt upon my father: But I give. you warning, if by 
„ any means he comes to u violent end, 1 ſhall not be at a loſs to know the author: 


« I ſhall conſider you as the aſſaſſin: 14 wherever 1 


2 berg been expeſted, .. It was de, chat chis being dhe firſt Uwe, Mben reſpe& 40 


utation of a | capriciouslenity, as he was 
here blamed for unneceſlary, ſevetity. Blood, a diſbanded officer of the Protector, i 


1671 1. 


footſteps. © 


4 
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c 2 bet you, 1 ſhall pilto)-you, tho! you ſtood behind the 
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s chair; andT tet 

* i255 in bis Majeſty's- preſence," that you" may be” ſure 1 Ball not falt of 
% If there was here any indecorum, it was nen in bn 

grnerowt youth, hen his father's life was expoſed to danger... 

"A LtTTtx after, Blood formed 4 Sign bf earn e de Cronin} Regi ; 
from the Tower; 4 deſign, to which he was prompted, as well by the ſurprizing 
boldneſs of che enterprize as by the views of profit. IIe was very near ſe 
He had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the jewel office 3 and had got 
out of the Tower with his prey, but was overtaken and ſeized, with ſome of his 


Adoclates. One of them was known'to have been concerned in the atteripe upon 


Ormond; and Blood was immediately concluded to be the ringleader. When 
aſked,” he frankly avowed the enterprize ; but refuſed to tell his accomplices. 
« The fear of death,” he ſaid, would never engage him, either to deny a guilt, 


4 or betray a friend.“ All theſe extraordinary circumſtances made him the general 


ſubje& of converſation ;. ee ee eee emerge 


ſpeak with a perſon ſo noted for his courage and his crimes. Blood might now 


eſteem himſelf ſecure of pardon; and he wanted not addreſs to improve the op- 
portunity. He told Charles, that he had been engaged, with others, in a deſign 


do kill him with a carabine above Batterſei, where his Majeſty.often went to bathe: 


That the cauſe of this reſolution was the ſeverity exerciſed over the conſciences of 
the godly, in reftraining the liberty of their religious aſſemblies : - That when he 


had raken his ſtand among the reeds, full of theſe bloody reſolutions, he found his 
heart checked with an awe of Majeſty ; and not only relented himſelf, but divert- 


| ed his aſſociates from their purpoſe: That he had long ago brought himſelf to an 


entire indifference about life, which he now gave for loſt ; yet could de not forbear 
warning the King of the danger which might attend his execution: That his aſſo- 
ciates had bound themſelves together by the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge the death of 
any of their confederacy :: And eee ee Ber een 
from the effects of their deſperate reſolutions. +. 

Wu rx theſe conſiderations excited fear or ne n the King, N 
confirmed his reſolution. of granting a pardon to Blood ;- but he thought it a re- 
quiſite point of deceney firſt to obtain the duke of Ormond's conſent, Arlington 
came to Ormond in the King's name, and deſired, that he would not 
Blood, for reaſons which he was commanded to give him. The duke gallancly | 
replied, that his Majeſty's commands were the only reaſon, that could be given, 
and being ſufficient, - he might therefore ſpare the teſt. Charles carried his 
kindneſs to Blood fill farther ee red NEE ay: ee 

e, Ormond, vel. l. p. 22% kee 1 
"a year 


Fenn 20g; 


3 Heat he ſhowed him pK! 
: great countenance, and many applied to him for promoting their pretenſions at 
court. And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life, and had 
been wounded, in defending the Crown and Regalia, was forgotten and neglected, 
this man, ſt eee FI e deteſted as tt ER” 
kind of favourite. 
Errors Ah eta Big hand dae abit an e as > nia; 
riages, in which the public is more immediately concerned. Another incident 
happened this year, which infuſed a very general diſpleaſure, and ſtill greater ap- 
prehenſions, into all men. The dutcheſs of York died, and in her laft ſickneſs, 
ſhe made open profeſſion of the Romiſh religion, and finiſhed her life in that com- 
munion. This put an end to that thin diſguiſe, which the Duke had hitherto | 
worne; and he now openly declared his attachment to the church of Rome. Un- Duke de- 
accountable terrors of popery, ever ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, . dike 
prevailed throughout the nation but theſe had formerly been found ſo . | 
and had been employed to ſo many bad purpoſes, that ſurmizes of this nature were 
likely to meet with the leſs credit from all men of ſenſe; and nothing but the 
Duke's imprudent bigotry could have convinced the whole nation of his converſion. 
Popery, which had hitherto been only a hideous ſpecter, was now become a real 
ground of terror, being openly and zealouſly embraced by the heir apparent to the 
"Crown, a prince of induſtry and rd e while the e himſelf was not en- 
bes. free from like ſuſpicions. | 
Ir is-probable, that the. new aliance of Es inſpired the Duke wich courage 
to make open profeſſion of his religion, and rendered him more careleſs of the 
affections and eſteem. of the Engliſh. This alliance became every day more vi- 
Gble to all the world. Temple was declared to be no longer ambaſſador to the 
States; and Downing, whom the Dutch regarded a3 the inveterate enemy of their 
republic, was ſent over in his place. A ground of quarrel was ſought by means 
of a yatcht, diſpatched for lady Temple. The captain failed thro* the Dutch 
flcer, which lay on theic own coaſts; and he had orders to make th m ſtrike, to 
fire on them, and to perſevere till they ſhould return his fire. The Dutch adum- 
ral, Van Ghent, ſurprized at this bravado, came on board the yatcht, and expteſſed 
his willingneſs to pay reſpect to the Britiſh flag, according to antient practice: 
But that a fleet on their own coaſts ſhould ſtrike to a ſingle veſſel, and that not a 
ſhip of war, was, he ſd, ſuch an innovation, that he durſt not, without expreſy 
orders, agree to it. The captain, thinking it dangerous to renew firing in the midſt 
of the Dutch fleet, continued his voyage 3 and for. this neglect of orders Ws 
committed to the Tower. 
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Tunis ent however furniſhed Downing with a new article to encreaſe theſe 


ain pretences, on which it was propoſed to ground the intended quarrel. The | 
Engiith court delayed feveral months before they complained z left, if they had de- 


manded ſatis faction more early, the Dutch might have had time to grant it. Even 


when Downing delivered his memorial, he was bound by his inſtructions not to ac · 


cept of any ſatisfaction after a certain number of days; a very imperious manner 


of negotiating, and impracticable in Holland, where the forms of the republic ren- 
der delays abſolutely unavoidable, An anſwer, however, tho' refuſed by Downing, 
was ſent over to London; with an ambaſſador extraordinary, who had orders to 


uſe every expedient, which might give ſatisfaction to the court of England. That 


Court replied, that the anſwer of the Hollanders was dark and obſcure ; but they 


would not ſpecify the articles. or exprefiions, which were liable to that objection. 
The Dutch ambaſſador deſired the Engliſh miniſtry to draw the:anfwer in what 


terms they - pleaſed z and he engaged to fign it: The Engliſh miniſtry: replied, 
that it was not their buſineſs to draw papers for the Dutch. The ambaſſador 


brought them the draught of an article, and aſked them whether it was fatisfactory: 


The Engliſh anſwered, that, when he had figned and delivered it, they would tell 


him their mind concerning it. The Dutchman reſolved to fign it at a venture: 
and on his demanding a new conference, an hour was appointed for that purpoſe. 
But when he attended, the Engliſh refuſed to enter vpon buſineſs, and told him, 
that the ſeaſon for negotiating was now paſt +. 

Lows and frequent prorogations were made of the Parliament; leſt the Houſes 


- Hould declare themſelves wich vigor againſ councils, ſo oppoſite to the inclination 


as well as intereſts of the public. Could we ſuppoſe, that Charles, in his alliance 
againſt Holland, really meant the good of his people, that meaſure muſt paſs for 
an extraordinary, nay, a romantic, ſtrain of heroiſm, which could lead him, in ſpite 
of all difficulties, and even. in ſpite of themſelves, to' ſeek the happineſs. of the na- 
tion, But every ſtep,” which he took in this affair, became a proof to-all men of 


penetration, that the preſent war was intended agiinſt the liberties of his own ſub. 


jets, even more than againſt the Dutch themſelves, He now acted in every thing, 


as if he were already an abſolute Monarch, and was never more to lie under the 
controul of national aſſemblies. 


Tun long prorogation of Parliament, if it ens King from. their importunate 


advices and remonſtrances, was however attended with this inconvenience, that no- 


money could be procured to carry on the military preparations againſt Holland. 
Under pretence of maintaining the triple league, which, £ ar very tht i 


had 
- Graaly reſobaed to break, Charles had obtained « large ſupply from the Commons x 


t Kogland's Appeal, 22. 
ny bots 
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hm: this money was ſoon exhauſted, by debts and expences. 9 
lated to pay two hundred and-forty thouſand pounds the firſt year of the war, and 
the third of that ſum every year during the courſe of it;; but theſe ſupplies were 
very inconfiderable, compared to the immenſe charge of the Engliſh navy. It 
:ſeemed as yet premature to venture on levying money, without conſent of Parlia- 
meat a ſince the power of taring themſelves was the privilege, of which the Engliſh 
were, with reaſon, particularly jealous. Some other reſdurce muſt be fallen on. 
The King had declared, that the ſtaff of treaſurer was ready for any ono, that could 
find an expedient for ſupplying the preſent neceſſities. Shafteſbury dropped a hint 
to Clifford, which. the latter immediately ſeized, and carricd to the King, who 
.granted him the iſed reward, together with a peerage. This expedient was 
the ſhutting up thi Ert heguer, and retaining all the payments, which ſhould be 
made into t. "i 

e EE = Ads went and 
ito advance it upon the ſecurity of the funds, by which they were-afterwards repayed, 
when the money was:levied-on-the public, The bankers, by this traffic, got eight, 
ſometimes ten, per-cent. for ſums, which either had been conſigned to them with 
out intereſt, - or which they had borrowed: at fix per cent: Profits, which they 
"dearly paid. for by thinggragious roach of public ſult The meaſure was fo ſud. 


denly taken, that none had warning of the + A general confuſion prevailed 


In the city, followed by the ruin of many. ; bankers Mopped payment; the 
merchants could anſwer no bills 3 diſtruſt took place every where, with a ſtagna- 
tion of commerce, hy which the public was univerlally affected. And men, full 
of diſmal apprehenſions, aſked each other what muſt be the ſcope of thoſe myſte- 
-rious councils, whenee che Parliament and all men of honour were excluded, and 
Which commenced by the forfeiture of public credit, Rn e en 
| -moſt ſolemn engagements, both foreign and domeſtic. 


Axons meaſure of the Court contains fomething lauddble, when-coofidered Declaration 
in itſelf z but af we reflect on the motive whence it proceeded, as well as — 


when it was embraced, it will appear a ſtrong inſtance of the arbitrary and danger- 
ous councils, purſued at preſent by the King and his miniſtry, Charles reſolved to 
male uſe of his ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters; a power, he ſaid, which 
was not only inherent in him, but which had been recognized by ſeveral acts of Par- 


hament. By virtue of this authority, he ifſued a proclamation, ſuſpending the , th of . 


penal laws, enacted againſt all Nonconformiſts or Recuſants whatſoever, and grant- 
ing to the proteſtant Diſſenters the public exerciſe of their religion, to the Catholics 
ide exerciſe of it in private houſes. A fruitleſs experiment of this kind, op- 

N eee been made a few 


years 


| 
| 
1 
ö 
ö 
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*Chip, 11, 'yeafs after. the refloration : but Charles Epe tar the be hament, whenever it 
1672: ſhould: meet, would now be tamed to greater ſubmiſſion, and ou, n longer dare 
to controul his meaſures. Meanwhile, the Diſſenters, the moſt in veterate enemies 
to the Court, wete 'mollified by theſe indulgent maxims: And the eee 
der their ſhelter, enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed them 
Arx the ſame time, the act of navigation was ſuſpended by royal will and ——ů 
A A meine) which; tho* a ſtretch of 'prerogitive,' ſeemed uſeful to commerce, while 
all the ſeamen-were employed on board the royal navy. A like ſuſpenſion” had 
been granted, during the time of the firſt Dutch war, and was not much remarked; 
becauſe men had, at that time, entertained Teſs jealouſy of the cron. A proclama- 
tion was alſo iflued, containing very rigorous clauſes in favour of preffing =;Ano- - 
ther full of menaces againſt thoſe who preſumed to ſpeak odutifaly ef his le 8 
oma 4 and even againſt ane who heard ſuch diſcourſes, unleſs they informed 


5 


. 


| painted: ex 5 
4 e ufer tie d oro dark: i which ee uy inflicted vpon.con- 
ic temners'of his Majeſty's royal authority. A ne army had been levied and 
it was found, that diſcipline could not be ws; without the exercife 'of martial. 
law, which was therefore eſtabliſhed by order of council, tho contrary to the in 
tion of right. All theſe ads of power, however little important in themſelves 
ſavoured ſtrongly of arbitrary government, arid were 157 0 51 1 to that le 
adminification,- which: the Parliament, after ſüch violent. convulſions and ci fo 
wars, had hoped to have eſtabliſhed'in the Kingdom. 6% 
Ir may be worth rematking, that the lord-keeper refuſed to affix the als © to the 
deviation for ſuſpending the penal laws ; and was for that reaſon, cho, under other 
pretences, removed from his office. Shafteſbury.» was made. chancellor i in bis place, 
and rhus another member of the Cabal received the reward of his councils, 
Attack of be For xrow' tranſaRtions kept pace with theſe domeſtic occutrences. An attempt, 
Smyrna fleet. before the declaration of war, was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet by Sir Robert 
| Holmes. That fleet conſiſted of ſeventy ſail, valued: ar a million and a. half; and the. 
hopes of ſeizing lo rict{ a prey. had been a great motive of engaging Charles i ia the 
preſent war, and'he had conſidered that capture as a principal reſſource for ſup | 
ing his miliary enrerprizes. Holmes, with nine frigates and three yatchts, had or- iu 
ders to go in ſearch of this fleet ; and he paſſed Sprague in the Channel, who was 
returning home with a ſquadroo from a cruize in the Mediterranean. Sprague in- 
formed him of the near approach of the Hollanders ; and had not Holmes, from a, 
deſſte of engroſſing all the honour and profit. of the enter prize, kept the ſecret of bis. 
3 the * of theſe ** had rendered the ſucceſs. infallible. 
When. | 


_s 1 A 'E Oe n I E 8 gur 21H wo, 


ande a — * the convoy, ro, come on board of 


bawmpas bad has g 
i oh. in arcs. peatan ee, and in- Chap 


Him 2:\One-of his captaitis gave PlIKe infidious inviedtion to "the rearja miral. But March. 


-\ theſe officers were on their guard. They had received an intimation the hottie 
intentions of the Engliſh, and had already pots all the ood of: war; and 19 5 55 
mona in an excellent poſture of deſenec: "Three ties were they ” yalangly al ai | 
the Englich ; and as often did —— themſelves. In the third ts 
one of the Dutch ſhips of war was taken; and three or fqur of | their, moſt i inconſider- 
able merchantmen ſell into the enemies Hands, The reft, FE] great (ill and 
courage, contiaued/ their churfſe ii td? favourt "by a milt, a ſafe into cheir, own 
- harbours,” This attempt CORN pe ious an ] yratical. by-the Durch 
; writers, and even by many of the Englill: It merit at t e appellarion of i ir- 
regular; and as it had been attended with bad ſaccels, j It brought double ſhame up- 
on the eontrivers. The Engliſh: miniſtry Etideayoured fs cover che ation, by pre- 
tending that it was a caſual” renevuhter; wing Mm th bit tha N 
ho tefuſed che Pomours ef elle flag: Bös the contrary. was. fo well knen, that 
« every Haines: hithſelf had not the afſiirance, 0 1 | i-th aſſeyeration. I 71972 

ut this lneident tlie State, votwichſtanding all, ebe menaces and preparations 
1 the Engliſh;/never believed them to be thoroug Jn comet 4 1 a 
<xpoted thixt tbe air would terminate, cither 10. — . 
77 SFhe Prince of Orange. 1, Tha, Franc, chan 

ſelves had made little àccount of. afiſtanc -from, — tne 
lieve, that their ambitibus projects would, contrary. to eyery maxim of honour 
and policy, be forwarded by that Power, which was maſt. ten e- 


to oppoſe=them. ' But Charles was too. far 28 4 He immedi- 
any hd ern b e Mer. 


reaſons, more.falſe War declared 


and frivolotis,.' never” were employed to 5 3 + nn violation o weng, wich Holland, 


Some complaints. were made of injuries done to the Eaſt India Company, which yet- 
that company diſavowed: The detention of ſome Engliſh in Surinam is mentioned 
tho? it appears that theſe perſons had voluntarily remained there: Ihe reſuſal of a 
Dutch fleet on their own coaſts to ſtrike to. an Engliſh y yatche, in much aggravated: 
And to piece up all theſe Pretenſions, ſome abuſive. pictutes are mentioned, and 
repreſented as- a ground of quurtel. The Dutch were long at a. loſs what to 
make of this article 3 till at laſt it was diſcovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de 
Witz brother to the penſionary, painted by order of ſome magiſtrates of Dort, and 
hung up in reer town-howfe, had given occaſion to * 


* 1 8 8 | and; 


a 


boutg, Crequl, and the maſt renowned | 
and by their conduct and reputation inſpired caurage into every one. The Mo- 


The fatigues of war gave no interruption to gaiety : Its 
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. and had acquired great honour z but little did he imagine, qhat, while the iat 
itſelf had ſo long been forgiven, the picture of it ſhould draw ſuch ſevere 
vengeance upon his county. The concluſion: of this manifeſto, where the King 
ill profeſſed wanne * ang eee eg | 
-of it. | 


Taz Ereich King's eden of wer contained PLONE FEY if ondifguied 
violence and injuſtice could merit that appellation. | Ne pretended only, that the 


behaviour of the Hollander had been ſuch, that it did nat. conſiſt with his glory any 


longer to bear,it. That Monarch's preparations. were in great forwardneſs; and 


| his ambition was flattered with the moſt promiſing viewy of acceſs. Sweden was 
detached from. the triple league: The biſhop of Munſter was engaged by the pay- 


ment of ſubſidies to take part with France; The elector of Cologne had entered 

into the ſame alliance ; and having Bonne and ather towns into the hands 
of Lewis, magazines were there erected i and ĩt vas from that quarter, that France 
propoſed to invade the United Proyinces. The. ſtanding force. of - that Kingdom 
amounted to one hundred. ind eighty thouſand mend and with more than the half 
.of this great army was the King now approaching to the Dutch frontiets. The or- 


der, ceconomy\,.indufſtry of Colbert, ſubſervient egually to the ambition of the. Prince 


and happineſs of the people, furniſhed unexhauſted treaſureg: Theſe, employed by 


che unrelenting . vigilance of Louvois, ſupplied every military preparation, and fa- 
ilicated all the-enterprizes'of che army,; Condé, Tutenng, ſeconded by Luxem- 


of the. age, conducted this army, 


-narch-himſelf, ſurrounded with a gallant nobility, animated his.troops, by the pro- 
Jpect of reward, or, what was more valued, by the hopes of his approbation. 


dangers furniſhed matter 


dor glory: 40 in de eptecprire did the genius of that gill and police people 


over break out with more diſtinguithed luſtre. 


Tuc de Wit's intelligence in foreign courts was. po. equal 10 'the.vigilence. of 


| bis domeſtic adminiſtration, he had, long before, received many ſurmizes of this 


fatal confederacy;' but be prepared x not for defence, ſo early or with ſuch induſtry. 
8 required. An union af England with France. was, evidendly; he 
ſaw, deſtryRive to che Intereſts af che former kingdom, and therefore, over- 


| looking or ignorant of the bumaurs and ſecret views of Charles, be concluded it 


js chat ſuch NN projets could ever ob be carried: ico nerv 
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which they maintained. After the treaty of Weſtphialia, the States, "truſting do Þ Weakacks 
- their peace with Spain, and their alliance with France, had broke a great part of 
chis army, and did not ſopport with ſufficient vigilance the diſcipline of the troops, 
which remained. When the arrſtoerutie party prevailed, it was thought prudent 
to difmiſe-many of the old experienced e hs were evict) i ooſe of 
Orange: and their place was ſapplied by raw-yourhs, the ſons or kinſmen of Bur- 

|  gomaſters, by whoſe intereſt the party was ſupported. Theſe new officers, relying 

on che credit of their friends and family, neglected their military duty and ſome 
of them, it is ſaid, were oven allowed to ſerve by deputies, to whom they affigned 
a ſmall part of their pay. During their war with England, -all the forces of that 
nation had been diſbanded : Lewis's invaſion- of Flanders, followed by the triple 
league, occaſioned-the diſmiſſion of the French regiments : And the place of theſe 
zroops, which had ever had a'chief ſhare in the honour and fortune of all the wars 
in che LO Countries, had not been ſupplied by any new levies. 


Prwwyrr, ſenſible of this dangerous fituation, and alarmed by the reporns, which 
came from all quarters, beſtirred himſelf to ſupply thoſe deſects, to which it was 
not'eaſy of a ſudden to provide a ſuitable remedy. But every propoſal, which he 
could make, met with oppoſition from the Orange party, which was now become 
extremely formidable; The long and uncontrouled adminiſtration of this ſtateſ- 
man had begot'envy: The preſent incidents rouzed up bis enemies and opponenta, 
who' aſcribed to his miſtonduct alone the bad Ticuation of the Commonwealth: 
And above all, the popular affection to the young Prince, which had ſo long been 
held in violent conſtraint, and had thence acquired new acceſſion of force, began 
0 diſplay itſelf, and to threaten the Commonwealth with ſome great coovulſion. 
William the third, Prince of Orange, was now in the twenty-ſecond year of his age, 
and gave ftrong indications of all . thoſe great qualities, by which his life was 
afterwards fo much diſtinguiſhed, De Wit himſelf, by giving him an excellent 
education, and inſtructing him in all the principles of government and ſound policy, 
had generouſly contributed to make his rival formidable. Dreading the precarious 
fituation of his own party, he was always reſolved, he ſaid, by conveying to him the 
Enowlege of affairs, to render the Prince capable of ſerving, his country, if ever 
any future emergence ſhould throw the adminiſtration into his hands. The con- 
duct of the young Prince had hitherto been extremely laudable. Notwithſtanding. 
mmm eee! R he had expreſſed his reſo- 
lution of on the States for his advancement; and the whole 
- tenor of. big W— ah Silent and: 


— * 
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nin | hear and-to-enquire of ſound and erg underſtanding, 
m W abe 2 8 — buſi: 


uch firmneſs. in what he once reſolved or once 
els, little co pleaſure :. By-theſe virtors, — fr ain all men. And 
he people, ſenſible, that they owed their liberty, and very exiſtence, to his family, 


and remembring, that his great uncle, Maurice, had been able, even in more early 
| youth, to protect them againſt. the exorbitant power of Spain, were deſirous of 


raiſing this Prince to all the authority of his anceſtors, and hoped, from his valour 
and conduct alone, to receive AS wa Wimme ae. with 


which they were at preſent threatened, . lip olds Sewer dere N 00 


fence was oppoſed, every. project retanded. What was determined with difficulty, 


' theſe "meaſures, t 
power, which they had treacherouſly engaged her to offend. In the midſt of full 
peace, nay, during an intimate union, they had attacked her commerce, the only 
means of her ſubſiſtence, and moved by ſname ful rapacity, had invaded chat 


WII theſe two powerful factions e eee er PP 


was executed without wage Levies indeed were made, and the army compleated 
to Ry kt "0s te ng The Prince was appointed both general and admiral 


of the Commonwealth, and the whole military power was put into bis hands. But 


new troops eould not of a ſudden acquire diſcipline and experience: And the par- 
tizans of the Prince, were ſtill, unſatisßed, as long as the perpetual dict, 10 it was 
called, remained in force; b which he v was ore Ps from the nder. 
and from all Hare in the E miniftra TED, 


1 ad always'becn the maxim. of 75 Wits, party 10 a ee . en with 


extreme care, and to give the fleet a viſible preference above the army, which they 


repreſetced 3 As the object of an unreaſonable partializy 1 in the Princes of Orange. The 
two violent wars, which 5 late been waged With Englaod, had exerciſed the 
valour; and improved.che of. che ſailors. And above all, de Ruyter,. the greateſt 


ſea commander of the age, waz. closely connected with the Louveſtein party; and 


every one was Uiſpoſed, with confidence and alacrity, to obey. him, The equip- 


ment of the fleet was therefore haſtened by de Wit 3 in hopes, that, by ſtriking | 


ar firſt a ſucceſsful blow, he might oe courage, into the diſmayed. States; and 
ſupport his own declining authority e ſeerns N to have been, in a peculiar 
manner, enraged "againſt the Englithy and he reſolyed to take revenge on them 


for their conduct, of which, he thought, his country had ſuch. reaſon.to complain, 


By the offer of a cloſe alliance and confederacy, for mutual defence, they had ſeduced 
the Republic to uit the alliance of France but no, ſooner had ſhe embraced 
ba. they. formed leagues for, ber deltruction, with that very 


F which, relying on their faith, they had Pe find yopr 
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| (defenceleſs. FREE to their own viſible intereſt, as well as to n Chap: In. 
they fill retained a malignant reſentment for: her ſucceſsful concluſion of the laſt 7. 
War; a war, which had, at firſt, ſprung from their on wanton inſolence and 
ambition. To repreſs ſo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit imagined, give a 
- ,peculiar. pleaſure, and contribute to the future. ſecurity * . n * 
. proſperity was ſo much the object of general eny/yx. 
Acru arp by like motives and views, de Ruyter put to fon with a formidable | 
fleet, conſiſting of ninety-one ſhips of war and forty-four fire-ſhips. Cornelius de 
Wit was on board, as deputy from the States. They ſailed in queſt of the Eng- 
liſh, ho were under the command of the duke of York, and who had already 
| Joined the French under Mareſchal d' Etrẽes. The combined fleets lay at Sole- 
bay i in a very negligent poſture; and Sandwich, being an experienced officer, had 3 
given the Duke warning of the danger; but received, tis ſaid, ſuch an anſwer as ba 4 2 Ma 
intimated, chat there was more of -caution-than of courage in his apprehenſions. 5 
Upon che appearance of the enemy, every one tan to his poſt with precipitation, 
5 and many ſhips were obliged ro cut their cables, i in order to be in readineſs. Sand- 
wich commanded the van; and tho? determined to conquer or to periſh, he ſo 
tempered bis courage with prudence, chat the whole fleet was viſibly indebted to 
him for its ſafety. He haſtened out of the bay, where it had been eaſy for de 
Ruyter with his fire⸗ ſhips to have deſtroyed the combined fleets, which were 
crowded together; and dy: this wiſe meaſure he gave time to the duke of York, 
| who commanded the main body, and to Mareſchal d'Etres, admiral of the rear, 
do diſengage themſelves. He himſelf meanwhile was engaged in cloſe fight with 
the Hollanders 3 and by preſenting himſelf to every danger, had drawn upon him 
E all the braveſt of the enemy. He killed Van Ghent, the Dutch admiral, and © 
g P beat off his ſhip : He ſunk another ſhip, which ventured to lay him aboard: He 
92 ; ſunk three fire-ſhips, which endeavoured to grapple with him: And the? his veſ- 
ſel was torne in pieces with ſhot, and of a thouſand men ſhe-contained, near ſix 
hundred were laid dead upon the deck, he continued ſtill to thunder with all his 
artillery in the midſt of the enemy. But another fire-ſhip, more fortunate than 
the preceding, having laid hold of his veſſel, her deſtruction was now inevitable. 
Warned by Sir Edward Haddoc, his captain, 'he refuſed to make his eſcape, and * ka. 
bravely embraced death as a ſhelter from that ignominy, which A raſh cxprettion "+0 
of the duke, he thought, had thrown upon him. 
| Dvnins this fierce engagement with Sandwich, de Ruyrer reniained not inace · 
tive. He attacked the duke of York, and fought him with ſuch fury ſor above 
two hours, that of two and thirty actions, in which he had been engaged, he de- 


* clared this combat to be the moſt obſtinately diſputed. The Duke's ſhip was fo ſhat- 
Vor. 2 F Ff tered, 
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tered, that he was obliged to leave her, and remove his flag 10 another. His: 
ſquadron was overpowered with numbers; till Sir Joſeph Jordan, who had ſuc- 
ceeded to Sandwich's command, came to his aſſiſtance ; and the fight, being more 


- equally ballanced, was continued till night, when the Dutch retired, and were 


not followed by the Engliſh. The loſs ſuſtained by the fleets of the two maritime 
powers, was nearly equal; if it did not rather fall more heavy on the Engliſh... 
The French ſuffered very little, becauſe they had ſcarce been engaged in the 


action; and as this backwardneſs is not their national character, it was concluded, | 


that they had received orders to ſpare their ſhips, while the Dutch and Engliſh 
mould weaken themſelves by their mutual animoſity. . Almoſt all the other ations 
during the preſent war tended to confirm this ſuſpicion. : 


It brought great honour to the Dutch to have fought with kde edn "Y 
combined fleets of two ſuch powerful nations ; but nothing lefs than a compleat 
ent- ſerve the purpoſe of de Wit, or fave his country from thoſe calami- 
ties, which from every quarter threatened to overwhelm her. He had expected, 
that the French would make their attack on the ſide of Maeftricht, which was well 
fortified and provided of a good garriſen ; but Lewis, taking advantage of his al- 
liance with Cologne, reſolved to invade the enemy from that quarter, which he 


knew to be more feeble and defenceleſs. The armies of that Elector and thoſe of 
Munſter appeared on the other ſide of the Rhine, and divided the force and atten- 
uon of the States. The Dutch troops, too weak to defend fo extenſive a frontier, 


were ſcattered iato ſo many towns, that no conſiderable body remained in the field; 


and a ftrong gariſon was hardly to be found in any fortreſs. Lewis paſſed the 


24th of May. Meuſe at Viſet; and laying ſiege to Orſoi, a town of the EleQor of Branden · 


Progreſs of 
the Kren 


ad of June. 


burgh, but garriſoned by the Dutch, he carried it in three days. He divided 


ch. his army, and inveſted at once Burik, Weſel, Emerik, and Rhimberg, four 
places regularly fortified, and not uaprovided of troops: In a few days, all theſe- 
places were ſurrendered. A general aſtoniſhment had ſeized the Hollanders, from 


the combination of ſuch powerful Princes againſt the Republic; and no where- 
was reſiſtance made, ſuitable to the antient glory or preſent greatneſs of the State. 
Governors without experience commanded troops without diſcipline ; and deſpair. 
had univerſally extinguiſhed that ſenſe of honour, by which alone men, in ſuch. 
dangerous extremities, can be animated to a valofous defence. 


Lewis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he prepared to paſs, To. 


all the other calamities of the Dutch: was added the extreme drought of the ſeaſon, 


by which the greateſt rivers were much diminiſhed, and in ſome places rendered- 


ſordable. The French cavalry, animated by the preſence of their Prince, full of 
 inpetuous courage, but ranged in exact order, flung themſelves into the river :: 


The- 
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"The uifuntry padde in boars: A few regiments of Dutch . og 
ide, who were unable to make reſiſtance. And thus was executed without dan - 


ger, but not without glory, the paſſage of the Rhine; ſo much celebrated, at 
that time, by the flattery of French courtiers, nn e 1415-40 gh 


mene ook. 


Eacn ſucceſs added courage'to the conquerors, and ſtruck the vanquiſhed with 
«diſmay. The Prince of Orange, tho* prudent beyond his age, was but newly ad- 
vanced to the command, unacquainted with the army, unknown to them; and all 
men, by reaſon of the violent factions which prevailed, were uncertain of the au- 
thority on which they muſt depend. It was expected, that the fort of Skink, fo 


famous for the ſieges, which it had formerly ſuſtained, would make ſome reſiſt- 
ance; but it yielded to Turenne in a few days. The ſame general made himſelf 


-maſter of Arnheim, Knotzembourg. and Nimeguen, as ſoon as he appeared be- 


fore them. Doeſbourg at the ſame time opened its gates to Lewis: Soon after, 


Harderwic, Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Eiberg. -Zwol, Cuilemberg, 


| Wageninguen, Lochem, Woerden fell into the-enemies hands. Groll and De- 


venter ſurrendered to the Mareſchal-Luxembourg, who commanded the troops of 
Munſter. _———_— TITRE me 
French, and of the cowardly defence of their own garriſons. 


Tur Prince of Orange, with his ſmall and diſcouraged urmy, ie dan de 
province of Holland ; where he expeRted, from the natural ſtrength of the coun- 
try, ſince all human art and courage failed, to be able to make ſome reſiſtance. 
"The town and province of Utrecht ſent deputations, and ſurrendered themſelves 


"to Lewis. Naerden, 'a place within three leagues of Amſterdam, was ſeized by 


the marqueſs of Rochefort and had he puſhed on to Muyden, he had eaſily got 


_ poſſeſſion of it. Fourteen ſtragglers of his army having appeared before the gates 


of that town, the magiſtrates ſent them the keys; but « ſervant maid, who was 
alone in the caſtle, having raiſed the drawbridge, kept them from taking poſſeſ- 


on of that fortreſs. The magiſtrates afterwards, finding the party ſo weak, 


«made them drunk, and took the keys from them. Muyden is ſo near Amſter- 


— 


dam, that its cannon may infeſt the ſhips, which enter that city. 


Lzwrs with a ſplendid court made à ſolemn entry into Utrecht, fill of glory. e. 
'becauſe every where attended with ſucceſs; tho* more owing to the cowardice and 
miſconduct of his enemies, than to his own valour or prudence. Three provinces 

were already in his hands, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht; Groninghen 
was threatened ; Friezeland lay expoſed : The only difficulty lay in Holland and 
Zealand ; and the Monarch deliberated concerning the proper meaſures for reducing 
5 8 Conde and Turenne exhorred D which he 
8 Ff 2 had 
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Chap. I, had taken, except a few. and fortifying his main army by the garriſons, . N- | 
%% felf in a condition of puſhing his conqueſts. Louvois, hoping that the other pro- 
vinces, weak and diſmayed, would prove an eaſy prey, / adviſed him to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of places, which might afterwards ſerve to retain the people in ſubjection. 


His council was followed; tho' it was found ſoon after to Nees been the moſt i im- 
politic. | 


Conſternation Ma anwnILE the winks Fg 1 all the Republic, inſtead ofcolle8ings 
Rs Deck. ls indignation againſt, the haughty conqueror, diſcharged their rage upon their 
own unbappy miniſter, on whoſe prudence and integrity every one formerly be- 
- owed the metited applauſe.” The bad condition of the armies was laid to his 
charge: The ill choice of governors was aſcribed to his partiality: As inſtances 
of cowardice multiplied, treachery was ſuſpected; and his former connections 
. with France being remembered, the populace believed, that he and: his partizans 
had no combined to betray them to their moſt mortal enemy. The Prince of 
Orange, notwithſtanding his youth and inexperience, was looked on as the only 
ſaviour of the State; and men were violently drove by their fears into his party, 
to which they had always been ied by favour and inclination. - 


Tux town of Amſterdam alone ſeemed to retain ſome courage; and i Keil 

a regular plan of defence, endeavoured to infuſe ſpirit into the other cities. The 
- magiſtrates obliged the burgeſſes to keep a ſtrict watch: The populace, whom want 

of employment might engage to mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, and: 

armed for the defence of the public. Some ſhips, which lay uſeleſs in the har- 

. bour, were refitied, and ſtationed to guard the city: And the ſluices being open- 

ed, the neighbouring country, without regard to the great damage ſuſtained, 

was laid under water. All the province followed this example, and ſcrupled not 
in this extremity to reſtore to the A thoſe fertile Wee which * infinite art 
and expence had been won ſrom it. 

Tus States of Holland met to conſider, whether any means were leſt to fave 
the remains of their lately flouriſhing. and now diſtreſſed Commonwealth. Tho” 
they were ſurrounded with waters, which barred all acceſs to the enemy, their de- 

liberations were not condudted with that tranquillity, which could alone ſuggeſt 

meaſures,. proper to extricate them from their preſent difficulties. The nobles gave 
their vote, that, provided their religion, liberty, and ſovereignty could be ſaved. 
every thing elſe ſhould without ſcruple be ſacrificed to the conqueror. Eleven 
towns concurred in the ſame ſentiments. Amſterdam fingly declared againſt all 

- treaty with inſolent and triumphant enemies: But notwithſtanding that oppoſition, 
- ambaſſadors were diſpatched to implore the pity of the two combined Monarchs. 

K was reſolved to ſacrifice to Lewis Maeſtricht and all the frontier rowns,. which 


. lay 
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y vithout che bounds of the ſeven nenen and to oy” him: a hrge Wer for” Chap. If, 
rr charges of the war. 1672. 
Lis deliberated with i his miniſters EATER and* aps concerning te 
ng which ke ſhould embrace in the preſent emergence; and fortunately for 
Europe, he ſtill preferred the violent councils of the former. He offered to eva- 
cuate his conqueſts on condition, that all duties lately impoſed on the commodities 
of France ſhould be taken off; that the public exereiſe of the Romiſh religion 
ſhould be permitted; the churches ſhared with the Catholics, and their prieſts 
maintained by appointments from the States; that all the frontier towns of the Re- 
public ſhould be reſigned to him, together with Nimeguen, Skink, Knotzembourg, 
and that part of Guelderland which lay on the other ſide of the Rhine; as likewiſe 
the iſle of Bommel, that of Voorn, the fortreſs of St. Andrew, that of Louve- 
ſtein and Crevecœur; that they ſhould pay him the ſum of twenty millions of livres 
for the charges of the war; that they ſhould every year ſend him a ſolemn embaſſy, 
and preſent him with a golden medal, as an acknowlegement, that they owed to 
him the preſervation. of that liberty, which by the aſſiſtanee of his predeceſſors they 
had been able to acquire; and that they ſhould give entire ſatis faction to the King 
of England : And he allowed en ten W 560 n the een of ele oa 
orbitant demands. . 
Tus ambaſſadors, a to Londen, m a ſtill worſe reception : No 
miniſter was allowed to treat with them; and they were retained in a kind of 
confinement, But notwithſtanding this rigorous conduct of the Court, the pre- 
ſence of the Dutch ambaſſadors excited the ſentiments of tender compaſſion, and 
even indignation. among the people in general, but eſpecially among thoſe wo 
could foreſee the aim and reſult of thoſe dangerous councils. The two moſt power- 
ful Monarchs, they ſaid; in Europe, the one by land, the other by ſea, have, 
contrary to the faith of ſolemn treaties, combined to exterminate an illuſtrious 
Republic: What a diſmal proſpect does their ſucceſs afford to the neighbours of 
the one, and to the ſubjects of the other? Charles had formed the triple league, 
in order to reſtrain the exorbitant power of France : A ſure proof, that he does 
not now err from ignorance. He had courted and obtained the applauſes of his 
people by that wiſe meaſure : As he now adopts. contrary councils, he mult ſurely 
expect by their means to render himſelf independant of his people, whoſe ſenti- 
ments are become ſo indifferent to him. During the "moſt entire ſubmiſſion ef 
the nation, and moſt dutiful behaviour of the Parliament, dang: rous projects, 
| without provocation, are formed to reduce them to ſubjection, and all the foreign 
intereſts of the people are ſacrificed, in order the more ſurely to bereave them of 
bel . liberties. Leſt any inſtance of dom ſhould remain within their 


view,. 


1 
1 0 
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* view, the United Provinces, the-real; barrier of England, muſt be abandoned:to 
2, 


the moſt dangerous enemy of England; and by an univerſal combination of tyranny 
againſt laws and liberty, all mankind, who have retained, in any degree, their 
precious, tho? hitherto n bicthrights, are e for ever nn to 0 
and injuſtice, 


Tnoꝰ the. fear. of giving en 8 Charles to treat 5 


the Dutch ambaſſadors with ſuch rigour, he was not altogether without uneaſineſs, 
on account of the rapid and unexpected progreſs of the French arms. Were Hol- 


land entirely conquered, its whole cqmmerce and naval force, he ſaw, muſt be- 


come an acceſſion to France: the Spaniſh Low Countries muſt ſoon follow; and 
Lewis, now independant of his ally, would no longer think it his intereſt to ſup- 


port him againſt his diſcontented ſubjecta. Charles, tho he never ſtretehed bis at- 


tention to very diſtant conſequences, could not but foreſee theſe obvious events; 


and tho? incapable of envy or jealouſy, he was touched with anxiety when he found 


every thing yield to the French arms, while ſuch vigorous reſiſtance was made to 
his own. He ſoon diſmiſſed the Dutch ambaſſadors, left they ſhould cabal among 
his ſuhjects, who bore them great favour: But he ſent over Buckingham and Ar- 


lington, and ſoon after lord Halifax, to negotiate anew r e in 


the preſent proſperous ſituation. of that Monarchi's affairs. 


© Tnzsx miniſters paſſed thro* Holland ab abit . 


peace to the diſtreſt Republic, they were received every where with the loudeſt ac- 


clamations. God bleſs the King of England ! God bleſs the Prince of Orange 
4 Confuſion to the States!” This was every where the / ery of the populace. The 
ambaſſadors had ſeveral conferences with the States and the Prince of Orange: bur 
made no reaſonable advances towards an accommodation. They went to Utrecht, 
where they renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, that neither of the Kings 
ſhould ever malce peace with Holland but by common conſent. They next gave in 
their pretenſions, of which the following are the principal articles; that the Dutch 
ſhould give up the honour of the flag without the leaſt reſerve or limitation, nor 
ſhould whole fleets, even on ſ of Holland, refi/ſe to ſtrike and lower their 
topſails to the ſmalleſt ſhip, carrying the Britiſh flag; that all perſons, guilty of 
treaſon againſt the King or writing ſeditious libels, ſhould on complaint be ba- 
niſhed for ever the dominions of the States; that the Dutch ſhould pay the King a 
million ſterling towards the charges of the war, together with ten thouſand pounds a 
year for permiſſion to fiſh on the Britiſh ſeas; that they ſhould ſhare the Indian 
trade with the Engliſh ; that the Prince of Orange and his deſcendants ſhould enjoy 
the ſovereignty of the United Provinces; at leaft that they ſhould be inveſted with 
the dignities of Stadtholder, Admiral, and General, in as ample a manner-as had 
| ever 
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36 by any of his anceſtors; and that the iſle of Walcheren, the Chap: U. 
city and caſtie of -Sluis, together with the iſles of Cadſant, Gotce, and Vorne, 1672. 
ſhould be put into the King's hands, as a ſecurity for the performance of articles. | 
E is moſt conſiſtent with candour and reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Charles had not, in 
his alliance with France, propoſed: the utter. deſtruction of the United Provinces ; 
- Gnce ſuch a ſcheme is ſcarce compatible with the project of employing the French 
power for extending his authority at home: But as the unexpected progreſs of 
Lewis's arms had reduced the Hollanders to the laſt extremity, the King was de- 
ſirous of acquiring a conſiderable my . _ booty, which forrune had 
_ - thrown. into-their hands. 
Tux terms propoſed by Lewis e the Republic of all ſeeurity een 
land invaſion from France : Thoſe demanded by Charles expoſed them equally to 
| an invaſion by ſea from England: Aud whel both were Joined, they appeared. 
abſolutely intolerable, and reduced the Hollanders, who faw-no means of defence, 
to the utmoſt deſpair. What extremely augmented their diſtreſs, were the violent 
= ' factions, wich which they continued to be every where agitated. De Wit, too 
_ f in defence of his own ſyſtem of liberty, while the very being of the 
Commonwealth: was threatened, ftill perſevered in oppoſing the repeal of the per- 
© petual edit, now become the object of horror to the Dutch populace. Their rage 
at laſt broke all bounda, and bore every thing before it. They roſe in an inſurrec- zock of Jane. 
tion at Dort, and by force conſtrained their burgo - maſters to ſign the repeal, ſo 
much demanded. This proved a ſignal of a general revolt throughout all the 
provinces.. At Amſterdam; the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotterdam, the people 
«flew to arms, and trampling under foot the authority of their magiſtrates, oblig- Þ* Prince of 
ed them to ſubmit to the Prince of Orange. They expelled from their office ſuch DOS. 
| - as diſpleaſed them: They required the Prince to appoint others in their place: 
3 And agreeable to the proceedings of the populace in all ages, provided they might 
wren their vengeance on their ſuperiors, they expreſſed a great indifference for. 
the protection of their civil liberties. 


Tus ſuperior talents and virtues of de: Wie male him, 0 on this occaſion, the 
chief object of general envy, and expoſed him to the utmoſt rage of popular pre- 
judices. Four aſſaſſins, actuated by no other motive than miſtaken zeal, had aſ- 
faulted him in the ſtreets ; and after giving him many wounds, had left him for 

- dead. - One of them was puniſhed : The others were never queſtioned for their 

1 1 orime. His brother Cornelius, who had behaved: with great prudenee and cour- 
1 age on board the fleet, was obliged by ſickneſs- to come aſhore, and he was now 
confined to his houſe at Dort. Some aſſaſſins broke in upon him ; and it was 
D eee b e ee iany-o 
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. At ann the houſe of the brave de Ruyter, the ſole-reflource of the dg. 


treſt Commonwealth, was ſurrounded by the enraged populace, i His meu 
children were for ſome time expoſed to the moſt imminent 
Ou Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infatny, accuſed: ee Wi 
& endeavouring by bribes to engage him. in the deſign of poiſoning the Prince of 
Orange. The accuſation, tho'.attended with the moſt improbable and even abſurd 
circumſtances, was greedily received · by the credulous multitude;; and Cornelius 
was cited before a court of qudicature. The judges, either blinded by the ſame pre- 
judices, or not daring to oppoſe the popular torrent. condemned him to ſuffer the 
queſtion. This man, who had bravely ſerved his country in war, and who had been 
inveſted with the higheſt dignities, was delivered into the hands of the executionet, 
and;torne in pieces by the moſt inhuman torments. Amidſt the ſevere agonies, 
which he endured, he ſtill. made proteſtations of his innocence.; and frequently re- 
peated an ode of Horace, which contained ſentiments, e * NT f 


dition. 

Juſtum & tenacem. propeſti virum, &c. 5 
Tun judges, however, condemned him.co-loſe bis offices, and to 1 5 8 
the Commonwealth. The penſionary, who had not been terrified from perform- 
ing the part of a kind brother and faithful friend during this proſecution, reſalved 
not to deſert him on account of the unmerited Ie OTA was earn to obe 


Which may be thus tranſlated, n 
5 The man, whoſe mind on virtue — | 5 2 
Purſues ſome greatly good inte ut, % ͤĩ ““ gf Ng a 
Wich undiverted aim, ; %% 
/ Serene beholds the ungty crowd: 4.80 e 
Nor can their clamours, fieice and loud, * iS FF 
His flubborn honour tame. Fs | N 
Not the proud tyrant's fiercelt threat, 5 5 „„ bk Sr f 
Nor ſtorms, that from their dark retreat | 8 e e 1 
The lawleſs ſurges wake, ; „)) ft” Th = Ny ST veer 
Nor Jove's dread bolt that ſhakes the pole | VSF 
The firmer purpoſe of his ſoull | e 18" $43 
With all its power can ſhake. 4 . 
Shou'd Nature's frawe in ruins fall, 3 111 4 cats 
Abd chaos oer the ſinking ball P l 3 ; ; on A | 5 7 r . 
Reſome primeval ſway, 6I,„tn 
ane 4 UE LEED 2s 
-- Net gk VVT 8 
Obſtruct its deſtin d way. x 


This tranſlation was executed, at the author's defire, by his friend, Mr. Bladklock, x 8 3 
collection of poems was lately publiſhed by Mr. D. dſley. The poems are worthy of attention on ac- 


count of their own merit, but may be regarded as very extraordinary, when we conſider what force 
of imagination is there Ge by an author born blind, | 


hs -_ thrown 
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5 r FT X | Hejca © | obs L priſon, 53 75 f ELF Ga | be III. 
in ems: They broke open the doors of the priſon ; they pulled out the two the De Wits, 


brothers; and a: thouſand bands vied with each ocher, who ſhould firſt be embrued 


undder blogs. Even their death, id nor ficate the brural rage. of the muktirude, 


| They exerciſed on the dead bodies of thoſe yirtuous citizens, indignities too ſhock- 

ing to be recited, and till Fronds 
| gf the deceaſed to approach, or lent 
and unattended. . Feat 


nere 1 
ved by its misfortunes, was firmly 


rung, adopted ſenti- Good condee 


* 4 


Lill che other nations of Europe, ſenſible of the common. danger, could come to 
itheir relief;; He repreſented, that as envy of their opulence and liberty had pro- 
duced this mighty combipatio! 1 5 | con- 
ceGans to ſatisfy Foes, whole pretenſions were as little bounded by moderation as 
by juſtice... He: them.to-remeniber the generous valour of their anceſtors, 
who, yet in the infancy of their State, preferred liberty to every human confide- 
ration, and rovzing their {pirics to. an_obſtinate defence, repelled all che Power, 
riches, and military diſcipline of Spain. And he profeſſed himſelf willing to tread 
{in the ſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſſars, and hoped, that is they had honoured 
him with the ſame affection which their anceſtors payed the former Princes of 
Orange, they would ſecond his efforts with the ſame conſtancy and manly for- 
titude. Sd 0 FFC! FIT ka; 3 4 3 4b" ; 


4 


Tun ſpitit of the young Prince infuſed itſelf into all his hearers, Thoſe who 
ined thougbis of yielding their necks to TaljeRion were now bravely 
eee ee 
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Chap. it. detriinod to refift the haughty viftor,” and to deſend thoſe, lack teln of het 
$072 native foil, of which neither the irruptions of Lewis nor the inundatien of waters 
| had as yet bereaved them. Should even the ground fail them on which they might 
combat, they were till reſolved not to yield the generous ſtrife; but 1 to their 
ſettlements i in the Indies, ere& a new empire in thoſe remote hee, 
alive, even in the climates of Navery, that liberty, of which Europe — 
unworthy. Already they concerted meaſures for executing this extraordinary re- 
ſolution ; and found, that the veſſels, contained in their harbours, TIE 
aboye two hundred thouſand inhabitants to the Eaſt Indies. 4 


Tux combined Princes, finding at laſt ſome appearance of oppoſition, bent all 
their. efforts to ſeduce the Prince of Orange, on whoſe valour and conduct the 


fate of the Commonwealth entirely depended. The ſovereignty of the province 
of Holland was offered him z and the protection of England and France, to infure 
DE bim, ag well againſt the invaſion of foreign enemies, as the inſurrection of his fub- 
ab bs | All gropolals were generouſly rejected; and the Prince declared his re- 
vtion to retire into Germany, and to paſs his life in hunting on his lands there, 
rather than adandvn the liberty of his country, or betray the truſt repoſed in him. 
When Buckingham urged the inevitable deſtruction, which hung over the United 
Provinces, ang afked him, whether he did not ſee, that the Commonwealth was 
ruined ; There iy one certain means, rephied the Prince, d er er eee 
ver to Jer my couutry's rain : I uf die n the l db. | 
Tur people in Holland had been much incited to en the Nun wen vy | 
| bike hopes, that the King of England, pleaſed with his nephew's advancement, - 
| would abandon thoſe dangerous engagements, into which he had entered, and 
| would afford his protection to che di effed Republic. But all theſe hopes were 
0 ſoon found to be fallacious. Charles ſtill perfiſted in his alliance with France; and 
Jt the combined ficets approached the coaſt of Holland, with an 'Engliſh army on 
board, commanded by Count Schomberg. It is pretended, that no unuſual tyde 
carried them off the coaſt, and that Providence thus interpoſed. iff an extraordinary 
manaer to fave the Republic, from the imminent danger, to which it was expoſed. K 
Very tempeſtuous weather, it is certain, prevailed all the reſt of the ſeaſon; and 
| | ehe combined fleets either were blown to a diftance, or dared not to approach a 
| hore, which might prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies gathered 
courage behind their inundations, and that no farther progress was mo for the 
preſent to attend his arms, had retired to Verfailles. 
Taz other nations of Europe regarded the ſubjection of Holland a the fors- 
runner of their own ſlavery, and retained no hopes of defending themfelves, ſhould 
fuch a mighty acceſſion be made to the altendy exorbitant power of France. The 
| | Emperor,” 


Lt 


— 


- + The reſt of the buſineſs he left to the chancellor. 
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Logs, tho! he lay at diſtance and was naturally flow in his undertakings, be 
put himſelf in motion; Brandenburgh ſhewed a diſpoſition to take party 
—_ WN Spain had ſent ſome forces to their aſſiſtance ; and by the preſent 
efforts of the Prince of Orange and the proſpect of relief from their allies, a different 
face of affairs began already to appear. Groninghen was the firſt place which ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of the enemy: The biſhop of Munſter was repulſed from that town, 
and obliged to raiſe the with loſs and diſhonour. Naerden was attempted by 
the Prince of Orange; but hal Luxembourg, - breaking in upon his entrench- 
ments with a ſudden irruption, obliged him to abandon the enterprize. © 


_ Trzaz was no ally on whom the Dutch more relied for aſſiſtance than the Par- 

i Hament of England, which the King's neceſſities at laſt obliged him to aſſemble. 4:b of 2 
Tbe eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, were fixed on this ſeſſion, which 4 Þuctiamene. 
met after prorogations continued for near. two years. It was evident how much 
the King dreaded the aſſembling his Parliament; and the diſcontents univerſally - 
excited. by the bold meaſures entered into both in foreign and domeſtic adminiſtra- 
dien. had given but too juſt foundation for his apprehenſions. 
Pu King, however, in his ſpecch, addreſſed them with all the apprerance pf 
c cee confidence, He ſaid, that he would have aſſembled them ſooner, 
had he not been deſirous to allow them leizure for attending their private affairs, 
as well as to give his people reſpite from taxes and impoſitions : That ſince their 
laſt meeting, be had been forced into a war, not ooly.juſt but neceſſary, neceſſary 
both for the honour and intereſt of the nation: That in order to have peace at home 
While he had war abroad, he had iſſued his declaration of indulgence to diſſenters, 
and had found many good effects to reſult from that meaſure : That he heard of 
ſome exceptions which had been taken to this exerciſe of power ; but he would tell 
them plainly, that he was reſolved to Rick to bis declaration; and would be much 
offended at any contradiction: And that tho'ꝰ a rumour had been ſpread, as if the 
| new levied army had been intended to controul law and property, he regarded that 
_ jealouſy. as ſo frivolous, that he was reſolved to augment his forces next ſpring ; 
and did not doubt but they would conſider the neceſſity of them i in their ſupplies, 


Tus chancellor enlarged on the ſame topics, and added many extraordinary 
_ © palitionsof bis own. He told them, that the Hollanders were the common ene- 
mies of all monarchies, eſpecially that of Eagland, their only competitor for com- 
meree and naval power, and the ſole obſtacle to their views of an univerſal empire 

as extenſive as that of ancient Rome: That even during their preſent diſtreſs and 
daoger, they were ſo intoxicated with theſe ambitious projects, as to. Night all " 
Ps nay to refule all ceſſation of hoſt ies: That the Kings, in catering © on this 
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var, po m no more than RR EY} thoſe raaxims, which had eng ged the Parliamer 
to adviſe and approve of the laſt ; and he wry erefore ſafely ſay; chat it wd tba: 
war: That the States being the eternal enemies of England, both by intereſt and 
"inclination, the Parliament had wiſely judged it neceſfary to exti ate them, and had 
laid i it down as aneternal maxim, that de ends oft Carthago, this tl government 
by all means is to be ſubyerted : And that tho? rhe Dutch pretended to have aſſu- 
rances, that the Parliament would furniſh no ſupplies t to the King. he was confi- 
dent, chat this hope, in which they extremely truſted, would ſoon il them. 


Beronn the Commons entred upon bulineſs, there lay before them an WY 


' which diſcovered, beyond a, poſſibility of doubt, the arbitrary proects of the King ; 


+ and the meaſures, taken upon it, proved, that the houſe was not at preſent in a 


diſpoſition to ſubmit to them.” It had been the conſtant undiſputecd practice, ever 
Ane the Parliament in 1604, for the houſe, in caſe of any vacancy,” to iffue out 
writs for new elections; and the chancellor, Who, before that time, had had ſome 
precedents in his favour, had ever afterwards abſtained from all exerciſe of that 


; authority. This indeed was one of the firſt ſteps, which the Commons had taken 


in eſtabliſhing a and guarding their privileges; and nothing could be more requiſite 
than this precaution, in order to prevent the elandeſtine iſſuing of writs, and to 
enſure a fair and free election. No one but ſo deſperate a miniſter as Shafteſbury, 
"who had entered into a regular plan for reducing the people to ſubjection, could 
"have entertained thoughts of breaking in upon a practice ſo reaſonable and ſo well 


- eſtabliſhed, or could have hoped to ſucceed in ſo bold an enterprize. / Severat = 


members had taken their ſeats upon irregular writs iſſued by the chancellor; but 
the houſe was no ſooner aſſembled, and the ſpeaker placed in his chair, than a 
motion was made againſt them z and the members chemſelves had the modeſty to 
withdraw. Their election wy ciated hall * cer in gener ler- 


vere iſſued by the ſpeaker. 


Tus bert ſtep taken by the Commons hat the | ed tet ROY Wih- 
 Plaiſance; but in reality procuecet! from the ſame ſpirit of liberty and independence. 

They reſolved, in order to ſupply his Majeſty's extraordinary occaſions, for that 
was the expreſſion they uſed, to grant eighteen months aſſeſſment, at the rate of 

50,000 pounds a month, amounting in the whole to 3,260,000 pounds. Tho 

unwilling to come to a violent breach with the King, they would not expreſs the 
leaſt approbation of the war z and they gave him the proſpect of this ſupply, only 
that they might have permiſſion to proceed peaceably in the redreſs of ſome other 
' grievances, of which they had ſuch reaſon to complain. 


No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the Sees views om 


| which it proceeded, and . than the decla- 


ration 
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tration of influlgence;: A remonſtrance yas immediately formed againſt that exer- Gon 
ciße of pterogatite. The King deſended his meaſure. The Commons perſiſted 
in their oppoſition to it; and they repreſented, that ſuch a practice, if admitted, 
might tend to interrupt the free courſe of the laws, and alter the legiſlative power, 
which. had always, been acknowleged. to reſide in the, King, and. the two houſes. 
2 75 ati on, with. regard to the. iſſue of this extraordinary af- 
| fair The King ſeemed eagiged in honour, to. ſupport his meafure z and in order 
_to abviate, all.oppoſition,; he had. poſitively. declared, that he would ſupporr it- 
The Commons were obliged to perſevere, not only becauſe it was diſhonourable, 
to be. foiled, where. they could plead ſuch ſtrong reaſons, but alſo becluſe, if the 
King. prevail d io bis pretenſions, an end, ct pa to all the legal limi- | 
de of d cooflitution, | 9 ü n i * 
Iris evident, that che King was eee e. criſis, which he ought 
_ at-firſt to have foreſeen, when he embraced thoſe. deſperate councils 3 and his re- 
ſolutions, in ſuch an event, ought long ago to have been entirely fixed and deter- 
. mined...  Befides/his-uſual guards, he bad. an army encamped at Blackheath under 
the command of mareſchal-Schomberg, a foreigner; and many of che officers were 
of che Catholic. religion... His ally, the French King, he might expect, would ſe- 
cond him, if violence became requiſite for reſtraining his diſeontented ſubjectz, 
and ſupporting the meaſures, which by common conſent they had agreed to pus- | 
. fue... But Charles was ſtartled, when he approached. ſo dangerous a precipice, as 
that, which lay before bim. Were violence once offered, there could be no re- | 
turn, he ſaw, of mutual confidence and truſt. vith his people: the perils attending | 
foreign. ſuccours, eſpecially from ſo mighty a prince. were ſufficiently apparent ; 
and the ſucceſs which his own arms had met with in the war was not ſo great, as 
to encreaſe, his authority, or terrify the malecontents from oppoſition. The deſire 
of power, likewiſe, which had Aloo, Charles in thele precipitant meaſures, had 
bes we may obſerve, from ambition than from love of eaſe, Strict li- 
| .mitations-of the gonſticution rendered the government complicated and trouble- 
g tome; and it was impoſlible for him, without mych contrivance and i intrigue, to 
Hoey the money neceſſary for his pleaſures, or even ſor the regular ſupportof 


the government. When the Pavers. therefore, of ſuch dangerous oppoſition pre- 
ſented itſelf, the ſame love of eaſe inclined him to retract v hat it ſeemed ſo difficulr 


to maintain ; and his turn of mind, "naturally pliant and careleſs, made him find 
little objettion to a meaſure, which a more haughty prince would have embraced 
with the utmoſt reluctance. Thar he might yield with the better grace, he aſked 
the opinion of the Houſe of Peers, who adviſed him to comply with the Commons. 
| Andaccording]y the King ſent for the declaration, and with his on hands broke Dan 
1 the ſeals. .The Commons expreſſed. the utmoſt Ou, with this meaſyre, ang of indul;cace 


. 
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Cup. III. the moſt entire duty to his Majeſty. The King afured them; that he would 
73. willingly paſs any law, _ AN n e Ar ee 
Ache full grievances. * ben ; n 64 ieee 45 
SHAFTESBURY, When he 5 the King bse at once from ſo capital a my | 
which he had publicly declared his reſolution to maintain, concluded, that all the 
ſchemes for enlarging royal authority were vaniſhed, and that Chirks' was utterly 
"incapable of purſuing ſuch difficult and ſuch dangerous meaſures.” The Parliament, 
he foreſaw, might puſh their enquiries into thoſe councils, which were ſox 
odious ; (pd the King, from the ſame facility of diſpoſition, might abandon his 
miniſters to their vengeance. He was reſolved, therefore, to make his peace in 
time with that party, which was likely to ptedominate; and to uctohe for al) his 
violences in favour of monarchy, by like violences in oppoſition to it. Never turn 
| was more ſudden, or lefs calculated to ſave appetances "Immrnediately be entered 
into all the cabals of the country party z and diſcovered to them, perhaps magni- 
fied, rhe arbitrary councils of the court, in which he himſelf had borne fo deep a 
mare. He was received with open arms by that party, who food in aged ef fo 
able a leader; and no queſtions were aſked-with regard to his late a The 
various factions, into which the nation hat been divided, ace mf Müden debe. 
lutions to hieh the public had been expoſed, had tended much to debaueh the minds 
of men, and to deftroy the ſenſe of honour and decorum intheir pobie conduct. 


Zur the Parliament, tho? ſatisfied with the Kipg's compliance, had nor loft 
all thoſe apprehenſions, to which the meaſures of the court had given ſo much 
foundation. A law paſſed for impoſing a 1% on all who ſhould en enjoy any public 
office. Beſides taking the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy; un receiving the 
ſacrament in the eſtabliſhed church; they were obliged to abjure all belief in the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. As the Diſſenters had ſeconded the efforts of the 
Commons againſt the King's declaration of indulgence, and Teemed reſblute to ac- 
cept of no toleration in an illegal manner, they had acquired great'favour with the 
Parliament, and a project was adopted to unite the whole Proteſtant intereſt 
the common er.emy, who now began to appear formidable, A bill paſſed the 
Commons for the eaſe and relief of the Proteſtant nonconformilis; dut met with 
ſome difficulties, atleaſt delays, in tte Houſe of Peers, | 


Tux reſolution for ſupply was carried into a law; as a recompence. to whe Kin | 
for his conceſſions. A general pardon likewiſe and indemnity was paſſed, which 
ſcreened the miniſters from all farther enquiry. The Parliament probably thought 
that the beſt method-ef reclaiming the criminals, was to ſhew them, that their 
caſe was not deſperate, Even the remanſtrance, which the Commons voted of 
their grievances, may be regarded as a proof, that their anger was, for the time, 
appe.ſed, None of the capital points are — on; the breach of the triple 


* 
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 ledguyctha Breach anos, the urging, up the Faxchonnere ,Tbe-Oe grievances, Chip. 17H. 
mentioned are an arbitrary] ĩimpoſition on coals for providing copyoys, the exerciſe. 07% 
of military law, the quattering and preſſing of ſoldiers; and they. prayed, that, af- 

ter the conclulian of the war, the whole army ſhould be diſbanded. The King 

t Hauſes adiourned dhemſelves. 02 31 Jlom 203 fiw. getiorott hevrery 

Tuo the King had, for the.time, receded. fram. his declaration of indulgence, 

and thereby had tacitly relinguiſhed, the ſuſpending power, he was fill reſolved, 
notwithſtandint his bad ſucceſs both at hame and abroad. to perſevere in his alliance 

with France, and in the Dutch war, ö in all thoſs ſecret views, what- 

ever they were, which depended on thaſe fatal meaſures, The money, granted by 
Parliament, ſufficed to equip a fleet, of which Prince Rupert was declared admiral : 

For the Dake was {ex aſide by the teſt. Sir Edward Sprague and the earl of Offory 
commanded under the Prince. A French ſquadron joined them, commanded by 

; d'Errees, , The combined fleets ſet ſail towards the coaſt of Holland, and fou 


= 
by 


che enemy, Jying at anchor, within the fahl ar Scbonvelk. " There's m natural con- 28 of May, 
 fulion attending ſea fights, even beyond other military teayſations ; derived from ***"8 

the precarious operations of winds and tides, as well as from the ſmoke and dark- 

nels, in which every thing is there involved. No wonder, therefore, that relations 

of theſe battles are apt. to contain uncertainties and contradiftions; eſpeciany when = 
compoſed by writers of the boſtile nations, who take pleaſure in exylting their own 
advantages, and ſuppreſſing thoſe of the enemy. All we can fay with certginty of 
this battle, is, that both ſides boaſted of the victory ; and we may thence infer, that 
the action was nat deciſive. The Dutch, being neat home, retired into their own 
harbours. In a week, they wete refitted, and preſented themſelves again to the 
combined fleets. A new action enſued, not more deciſive than the foregoing, It Ih of june. 
was not fought with great obſtinacy on eicher fide z but whether the Dutch or the Wewer les 
© allies firſt retired ſeems to be a matter of uncertainty. ' The loſs in the former of be 
theſe actions fell chiefly on the French, whom the Engliſh, diffident of their inten- 
tions, took care to place under their own ſquadrons z and they thereby expoſed 
them to all the fire of the enemy. There ſeems not to have been a ſhip loſt on 
either ſide in the ſecond engagement. Mes Nat : 
Ir was ſufficient glory to de Ruyter, that with a fleet much inferior to the com- 
bined ſquadrons of France and England, he could fight without any notable diſad- 
vantage ; and it was ſufficient victory, that be could deſeat the project of a deſcent 
in Zealand, which, had it taken place, had endangered, in the preſent circum- 
ſtances, the total overthrow of the Dutch Commonwealth. Prince Rupert alſo 


| was (ulpecte FR 
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auh of Au-The hoſtile fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought 


| emulation, which made them exert themſelves with more diſtinguiſhed braver N 


i command the fleet, till poſſeſſed the chief authority in the Admiralty,” The Prince | 
.... complained. of , a total want of every thing, powder, Thor, viſions, beer, and 


42 even water; and he went into harbour, that he might refit the fleet,” aud Mos ie 


bis authority at I Sara notives, he was'though "Ro have proſ- 
ſed fo hard on the enemy, is his” well-Known' valour' gave reafon to expect. It 
is indeed remarkable, that, during this war, tho“ the gli with their allies 
much over-matched the Hollaiiders, they were not able to gam 40 advantage 
over them z while in the former war, tho often över · bote by numbers g they fill 
 .exerted themſelves with the moſt heroic courage, and' always acqu uired — or ut 
nown, ſometimes even ſigni vittories. "But they were — hes with the preſent 
meaſures, which they eſteemed pernicious to their country ; they wee not ſatisfy d 
in the juſtice of the quarrel ; and they entertained a"perpctual-jefflouly" of their 
confederates, whom, had they deen permitred, they 1 would er much more plea- 
ſure haye deſtroyed than even the egen | themſelves.” tide aki e or de 
Iy Prince Rupert was not favourable ta, the deſigns Jeu . rt, he eyed 
Little favour from the court, at leaſt from the Duke, who, tho could no longe! 


numerous, neceſſities. After ſome weeks he was refitted'; and he again pur to ſea: 


t the laſt battle, which, 


. nother ſea- during a courſe of ſo many years, theſe neighbouring maritime powers have diſputed 
ng 


Wich each other. De Ruyter, and under him Tromp, commanded the Dutch in 
this ation, as in the two former : For the Prince of Orange had reconciled theſe 
two gallant rivals; and they retained nothing of their former animoſity,' except that 


againſt the enemies of their country. Brankert was oꝑpoſed. to D Etreẽs, de Ruy - 


. We Prince Rupert, Tromp to Sp Sprague. It is remarkable, that in all act ions 


ſe brave admirals ale loſt mentioned had ſtill ſelected each other, as the only anta- 


. goniſts worthy each. others yalour z and no decilive advantage had a yet been | 


gained by either of them. They fought in this N as if there were.no meag 
between death and victory. | 


+. D'Evany and all the Preach ſquadron, jexcept rear sdmiral Marcel, kept at 5 
diſtance z and Brankert, inſtead of preſſing on them, bore down to the aſſiſtance 
of de Ruyter, who was engaged in furious combat with Prince Rupert.. On no oc- 
caſion did the Prince acquire more deſerved honour : His conduct, as well as valour, 
ſhone out with ſignal luſtre. Having diſengaged his ſquadron from the numerous 
enemies, with which he was every where ſurrounded, and having joined Sir Joho 
Chichely, his rear admiral, who had been ſeparated from him, he made 1 
the relief of Sprague, who was very hard preſſed by Tromp's ſquadron. The Roy 
Prince, in which Sprague firſt engaged, was ſo diſabled, that he was obliged to hoift 

is 
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his lag en bearded Sl Grolges' v | 
his ſhip; the Golden Lion, and go dn eee The fight was renewed 
with the utmoſt fury by theſe valorous rivals, and by the rear · admirals, their ſe- 
conds. Offory, rear · admiral to Sprague, was preparing to board Tromp, when he 


a the St. Gebrge terbly torhef hd in a manner Yifahled * Sprague was lewing 
ber ii onder tò hoiſt: his flag on band ia third iſuip and teturn ta che charge: when | 


4 ſhot; which hath fiaſled throl the St: George, ok his boat, and ſunk: her. The 
admiral was drowned, to abe great regret of ORG; a beſtowed on. * 
valour the deſerved praiſes. 0 Dink ole) norton au talw 208 ee on 
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hip's in Spragur ſquadron” diſabled from fligito The engagement was renewed, 
and became very cloſe und body. The Priticezhrew'the enemy into great diſ- 
order. To encreaſe it, he ſent among them two fire⸗ſhips ; and at the ſame time 
made a ſignal to the French to bear down, which-if they had done, a total victory 


provided-for their fafery by making eaſy ia comdiis the Engih coaſt; The vic- 


tory in this battle was a doubtful, 5 mem meme e 4 


ar „ of KH du d anierant anda Hu, ben „ 4 
Tut tura, which the affairs of he Hollanders took-by Indy vations favourable) 
The of: | this his 
country reaſon to — all more proſperous enterprizes.'- Montecuculi; who! 
commanded the Imperĩaliſts on the upper RhinezYereived, by the moſt artful oon - 
duct, the vigilance and penetration of Turenne, and making a ſudden march, ſat 
down befbre Bonne. The Prince of Orange's conduct w no lefs maſterly ; while 
he eluded all the French generals, and leaving them behind him, joined his army to 
that of the Iinperialiſto . DBD was taken in a few days: Several other places of 
the electorite of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies: And the communication 
being thus cut off between France and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged 
to recall his forces, and to abandon all his conqueſts with greater rapidity than he 


bad at kult made them. | The-raking Maeſtriche — advantage, which 


be gained: r ⁰ 22 ban br rofl hoopbiangaant bt 


 A'coxnortss a3 Vihttied at Chlogne dude te sst be of Sweden box with Congo 


iged to quſi 


| ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The demands of the two Kings were ſuch as muſt have re--<*\28"c 


duced the Hollanders to pe al ſervitude. In proportion as the affairs of che 
States roſe, the King ſunk in their demands; but the States ſtill ſunk lower i in 
their offerz; and it was Impoſſible for che parties ever to agree on ahy conditions. 
Aker the French evVacütted Holland, the — broke up; and the ſeizure -J 
Voi. VI. : H h Prince 


Oni „UI. Prince: William of Furſtenburg by the lenpetialiſts, afforded abe French and Eng: | 
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nch a good pretence for leaving Cologne. The Dutch ambaſſadors in their me- 
morials exꝑreſſed all the haughtineſa and diſdain, - de aum wenn a 
had met with ſuch, unmerited ill ug. 


ben of 080- Tas Parliament ef Enjlatid dense allbmbled; md nocd. ee 
A RN ſymptoms of it humour, than Rad appenchchih their laſt mesting. They had ſeen 


joined to ſa many other grounds af diſeontentꝭ raiſed. the Commons into 
and they 


4th of No- 
vember. 


for ſome time a negotiation of: marriage carried bn beten th Duler of York, and 
the Archduchieſs of Inſpruc;: a oatholic of the Auſtrian family 1 and they had made 
no oppoſition. But when that intention failed, and the Duke applied to a-Princeſs 
of the. houſe of Modena, chen in eloſe ourjunctian with France this circumſtance, 


remanſtrated with-theigreateft zdal agaiaſt the intended marriage. „The 
King told them, that their temonſtrances came too late; and that the marriage was 
already agreed an, and euen celebrated by pro y. The Commons ſtill inſiſtrd ; and 
proceeding to the examingtion:oÞ the other part of government, they votetl the 
ſtanding army to be: a grit vanetʒ nad declared, that they would grant no more ſup · 
ply unleſs it appeared, tliat the Duteh ere ſo pbſtinate/ as to refuſe all reaſonable 
conditions. To cut ſhort theſe diſagtechbla attacks, the King reſolvrd to | 
the Parliament; and with that intention he came unexpectedly to the Houſe of 
Peers, and ſent the uſher to ſummon the Common. It happened, that the ſpeaker 
and the uſher nearly met at the door of the-Houſe ; but the ſpegker being within, ſome 
of the members ſuddenly ſhut the doors and 2 To the chair, to the chair: While 
others (cried, Ibs black-rad-18 at the dear; The ſpeaker was hurried to the chair; 
and the following motions were inſtantly made: That the alliance with France is a 
grievance ; that the evil counſellors about the King ase 6 gtievance 1 that the Duke 
of Lauderdale is a grievance, and not ſit to be truſted or employed. There was a 
general cry, To the quefion, to the queſtion : Nut the uſher knocking vialentiy at __ 


door, the ſpeaker leapt from the chair, and the Houſe roſe. in great oonfuſion. 


ary» 


Dun ix the interval, / Shafteſbury, whoſe intrigues with the malecontent er | 
were now become notorious, was diſmiſſed from the office of chancellor; and the 
ſeals: were given to Sir Heneage Finch, under the title of lord«keeper. | The teſt 
had incapacitated Clifford; and the white ſtaff was conſerred on Bir Thomas Oſ- 
+ borne, ſo0n- after created: Earl of -Danby, a miniſter of ability. who had riſen by 
eee, ee ene Clifford retired into the country, and ſoon . after diod. 


fn hy Parliament had been prorogued, in order to give the Duke leiſure to con- 


7th of 2 ſummate bis marriage 3 but the King's neceſũties ſoon obliged him again to aſſemble 


e by, ay pipes ac he ** 5 wa 
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_ to be eaſily removed. They began with applications for a gen, by 
Ted againſt the Kine urns which they reptcſcaced as dangerous wo liberty, 


| They wel ſawe ficp towards eſtabliſhing a new and, mars rigorous ell agaial 
popery: And what chiefly. alarmed the court, they made an attack as che mem- 


grievances. * Clifford was dead: Shafteſbury had made his peace with the country 
party, and was become their leader: Buckingham was endeavouring to imitate 
Shafteſbury z but his intentions were a8 yet known to very few. A motion was 
therefore made in the Houſe of Commons for his impeachment: He deſired to be 
heurd ut the bar; but refſed himſelf in ſo confuſed and ambiguous a manner as 
gave lint ſatiefation. | He was required to anſwer preciſely to certain queries, 


and even as illegal, ſince they had never yet received the ſanction of Parliament: 


bers of the cabal, to whoſe pernicious councils they juſtiʒ imputed allakeir preſent 


_y 


which they propoſed to him. Theſe queries regarded all the articles af miſconduct 
abovementioacd'; and among the reſt, theifollowing one ſeems remarkable, - +4 By 


is whaſcadvice was the army drought up to everawe the debates and reſolutions of 


 * the Houſe of Commons?” This ſhews 30 what length the ſuſpicions af the 


Houſe were at that time carried. Buckingham, in all his anſwers, endeavoured to 


excifipate himſelf, and 40 load Arlington. He ſucceeded nat in the former in- 


tention: The Commons voted an addreſs for his remoyal. But Arlington, who 
was on many accounts-obnoxious-to the Houſe, was attacked. Articles were 


drawn. up againſt him; tho' the impeachment was never proſecuted. 


Tan „ 5 


carrying on a unt, xhich was ſo odinus to them. He reſolved therefore to make 
a ſeparate peace with the Dutch, on che terms whichthey had propoſed, through 
the canal of the ambaſſador. With a-cordiality, which, in che preſent diſ 
poſition en both ſides, was probably hut aſſected. but which was obliging, be aH 

advice of the Parliament. The Parliament unanimouſly concurred, both in thanks 


| for this gracious condeſcenſion, and in their advice for peace. Peace was nocond- peace with 
ingly concluded, The honour of the flag was yielded by the Dutch in the moſt Holland. 
_ extenſive terms: A regulation of trade was agreed to: All poſſeſſions were reſtored = 


to the lame condition as before the war: The Englith plamers in Surinam were al- 


lowed to remove at plcaſare : And the States agreed to pay to the King the ſum 


of Joo, ooo paracoons, near 300,e00 pountis. Four days after the Parliament was 
the pence was proclaimed in Landen, co the great joy af the people. 28th of Fe- 


proragaed, 

Spain had declared, chat the could no longer Rand neuter, if hoftilities were 
tinued againſt Holland; and a great decay of trade was foreleca, in cafe a rupture 
ſhould enſue with that nation. — AT TAL ethics 
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to encreaſe the national averſion tothe wor var, and Sic entiven the: joy forts 
| uſton. | i Ae IA IT Perot vita 3d ory: 


Tatar was in the Tibet bn in e e 10 | the number of 


; 19;000 men, which Had acquired great honour in every ation, and had con- 
' tributed greatly to the ſucceſſes of Lewis. Theſe | troops, "Charles faid' he was 


bound by treaty” not to recall; but he obliged himſelf to the States by à ſecrer 


article not to allow them to be recruited. " N 
rift exccution of this kyticle, 
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anbei of 1674. 4 Parliament. Paſtus obedience. 
Parliament. Campaign 1675. —Cengrgſi f Nimeguen. 

g Campaign of 1676. Uncertain conduit 'of the King —— 4 
Parliament. Campaign of 1677.———Partiaement's' diftruſt f the 
King. Marriage of the Prince of Orange with'the Lady Mary. 
Plan Peace. Negitiations,— Campaign of 1 678 men 

ation. Peace of Nimeguen.— —State of e in 9 


P we conſider the projects of the des Cabal, it will be hard to Seen, 

whether the end, which they propoſed, was more blameable and pernicious, 

or the means, by which they were to effect it, more impolitic or imprudent. Tho : 
they might talk only of recovering or fixing the King's authority; their intention 


could be no other than that of making him abſolute: Since it was not poſſible 


to regain or maintain in oppoſition to the people, any of thoſe powers of the 


crown, aboliſhed by late law or cuſtom, without ſubduing the people, and render- 


ing the royal prerogative entirely uncontroulable. Againſt Ach a ſcheme, they 


might foreſee, that every party of the nation would declare themſelves, not only 
lfte old parliamentary party, which, tho they kept not in a body, were ſtill very 


numerous; but even the greateſt Royaliſts, who were indeed attached to Mo- 
narchy, but deſired to ſee it limited and reſtrained by law. It had appeared, that 
the preſent Parliament, tho elected during the greateſt prevalence of the royal 
party, were yet very tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a conſiderable 


Jealouſy of the Crown, even before they had received any juſt ground of ſuſpi- 
cCion. rhe guards, therefore, together with a ſmall army. new levied, and undiſ- 


ciplined, and compoſed too of Engliſhmen, were almoſt the only domeſtic re- 
ſources, which GGG nad nan 


| councils, 


Tur 


n 1 ES M7211 8 


5 ts an cunts, eſteemed by the Cabal a conſiderable. 
ſupport in the ſchemes, which they were forming: But it is not eaſily conceivedy, 


- #4 E-& vb n 


that they could imagine themſelves capable of directing and employing an aſſociate. 
col ſo domineering a character. They ought juſtly to have ſuſpected, that it would 
be Lewis's ſole intention, as it evidently was his intereſt, to raiſe incurable jea - 
lauſies between the King and his people; and that he ſaw how much a ſeddy 
uniform government in this iſland, whether free on abſolute, would form in- 
vincible barriers to his ambition. Should his aſſiſtance be demanded; if: he ſent 
2 ſmall ſupply, it would ſerve only to enrage the people, and render the breach, 
irreparable; if he furniſhed a great force, ſufficient to ſubdue the na 
| tion; ne eee eee eee en 
he would make of this advantage. e 


* 
» Þ 


1 al its other parts, the lang of the Cabal, snes e e 


abſurd and incongruous. If the war with Holland was attended with great ſucceſs; 
and involved the ſubjection of the Republic, ſuch an acceſſion of force muſt fall to 


Lewis, not to Charles: And what hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the greateſt 
unanimity ſo mighty a monarch? Ho dangerous, or rather how ruinous to 


c depend upon his aſſiſtance againſt domeſtic diſcontenta? If the Dutch, by their 


own vigour,” and the aſſiſtance of allies, were able to defend themſelves, and 
N bring the war to an equality; the French arms would be ſo employed 
abroad, that no conſiderable reinforcement could thence be expected to ſecond 
- the King's enterprizes in England. And mi ht not the project of over. awing or 
ſubduing the people be eſteemed, of itſelf, Tofficiently odious, without the ag- 
gravation of ſacrificing that State, which they regarded as their belt ally, and 


with which, on many , 
concord and ſtricteſt confederacy ß; 


Wnarzvn views. likewiſe might be . promoting by theſe mea- 


ſures the catholic religion: they could tend only to render all the other ſchemes 


abortive, and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projectors. The ca» 
ttolic religion, indeed, where it is eſtabliſhed, is more proper than the -prote- 
ſtant for ſupporting an abſolute Monarchy ; but would any man have thought 
ol it as the means of acquiring en rand HOMES in. Fouls, where... was 
—— oven: ragtads gn 

E nat Sled; ht ths eg and dien iicorfihjacies, omg ths 
ſchemes of the Cabal, are ſo-numerous and obvious, chat dne feels. as. felt an 


| inclination to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and to ſuppoſe them entirely 
the chimeras of calumny and faction. But the utter impoſlibility:of- accounting 


by any other hypotheſis for thoſe ſtrange meaſures embraced by the eburt, a8 
Sg 1 * nen W obliger, vs 
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in renity Gpirmcrs agent the people.” What ie moſt probable in frinnan 
affairs id net alas wwe 3 and a very mime” Gircumftance, overlooked in dur 


ment, His capatty Was Uiefy fired for fmaller matters +, and che ordinary vo. 
chrrentes of Me; ner had We pplioation enough x0 carry his view to Giſtunt 


cdiſ@uaites; er to Gigeſt und udjuſt uny plan of political- operizions. As 
he Tchree ever thought twite en why e TubjeR, every appearance uf advantage = 
was apt to ſedlder him ; and When he found his way oberucted by wntooked for 


difficulties, he readily turned aſide into the firſt path, where he expected more 
to gray ve nau ndotente of his diſpoſition. . To this verſatility. or pliancy 


af geniun, be frimfelf was inclined to truſt and de thought, that, uſter trying 
an Experiment For enlatzing his avthoeity, he couki calily, if it failed, rerrn 


io the. ovdindry chatmel of government. But che ſuſpicions of the people, 
though they borlt nor forth at once, were by this attempt rendered alrngether 


3 that he wa pg by mn, 


© Sitve.the ese of this Hifory, * ene 
fitive evidence of his conlpiräcy. From the human catilor of the. principal of the $cote 
Cilllege at Pais, he ww ndmitted to peruſe Jae the d Men, kept there. They umbunt 


S K 5 
nana of Uh mern emen of , n. Ii ef the 


French Alliance is as follows ; The ey the Ling th Det eee w change the zeligion 

of England, which they deemed an eaſy undertakir becauſe of the 

givel, , of the cavelivts and Vivteh party to per: was Od, agree 
to 


beving badevy hani in choſecrandations. The purport of it war, ion pours ar ae 
pounds a year in quanterty payinem, in order to enable bim to ſettle the Caiholic Refigionin England 

andthe war alfo to ſupply him with an army of Bob men in caſe of ariy Infurrefitivn. 2 
was finiſhed, Valet Win w in with Fre in 
was to have the inland Provinces, the Prince of Orange Holland in and -Chavies Sluice, 
la brille Walkeren, ee e This 


in London «bout the Veginnin 
e 3 4 


of the Dulevof Bork, who ed u len, wſthr ſerving tris d poypoſes, would no longer 


trouble 
himſelf about 


that was, no doudt, implied in the projeRt of ſubverting the jon, Which Wes to be e. 
Feaed vn by royal witthovity. Kivg ws n roy When te | 


the project of reuniting his kingdom to the Catholic Church. 
t Duke of Buckingham's charafter of Charles II. | 


— 


{tho there remains no de evidence uf ) ta | 
& the tnſtitorion, und tharche King and the Miniſtry were 


ſerves often th Explain Events, weh muy fem che melt forprizing = 
ald unattbmtable. Tough the King poſſeſſod penetration und a foand judg- 


inodreblcy and tht more they Tefiedicd on the circumſtances, attending it, the 
bote evſeirtmone und joalouly were they apt tro-ceaventitin, They obſerved, det 


penſity, as they ima- | 


We se & uſt de eib; 2 — | 
ond & 6p, wr Vuginting bf 1679, by Lord de of Werber, het no hidden mention as 


. 


e The _ 
kalen in Erfland; wet the Dattheliof Ditewns, 
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ſcarce even by bis miſtreſſes ; and that he himſelf was the chief ſpring of all public 
councils. Whatever appearance, therefore, of a change might be pretended, they 
ſtill ſuſpected, that the ſame: project was ſecretly in agitation ; and they deemed 
x ͤͤͤ —„— m — 
Tux King, ſenſible of this jealouſy, was inclined thenceforth not to truſt alto- 
gether to his people z and tho obliged to make a ſeparate peace, he ſtill kept up 
<onnexions- with the French monarch. He apologiaed for deſerting his ally, by 
repreſenting to him all the real undiſſembled difficulties, under which he laboured ;. 
and Lewis, with the greateſt complaiſance and good humour, admitted the vali- 
diey of his excuſes. The Duke likewiſe, conſcious that his principles and conduct 
_ Lan AarG@ An dee eee tothe Peer maintained on his own ac- 
ndence with the French court, and entered into particu- 

nnexions with Lewis, which theſe Princes dignified-with the name of friend- 
_ The Duke had only in view the ſecuring his ſucceſſion, and favouring the 
Catfiolies ; and it muſt be acknowleged to his praiſe, that, tho his ſchemes were 
dangerous to the people, they gave the King no juſt ground of jealouſy. A duriful 
ſubject, and an affectionate brother, he knew no other rule of conduct but obedi- 
ence and the ſame unlimited ſubmiſſion, which afterwards, when King, he en- 


* 


n „ mne —_—_—— | 


Kis Sovereign. nn g 

A Ae King e pe with all the e chen the c Prince in Eu- 
he who was placed in that agreeable ſituation, he thought proper to offer his me- 
diation to the contending powers, in order to compoſe all their differences. France, 


willing to negotiate under ſo favourable a mediator, very readily accepted Charles 


oer but, it was apprehended, that, for a like reaſon, the allies would be inclined 
20 refuſe it. In order to give a new ſanction to his-councils, the King invited 


Temple ſrom his retreat, and appointed him ambaſſador to the States. That wiſe Remon- 


turn of councils, which had occaſioned it, reſolved, before he embarked anew, to 
acquaint himſelf, as far as poſſible, with the real intentions of the King, in thoſe po- 
pular meaſures, which he ſeemed to have again adopted. Aſter blaming the dan- 
gerous ſchemes of the Cabal, which the King was defirous-to-excuſe, he told his 
Majeſty very plainly, that he would find it extremely difficult, if not abſolutely im- 
| poſſible, to erect in England the ſame ſyſtem of government and religion, which was 
eſtabliſhed in France: That the univerſal bent of the nation was againſt both ; and 


ie required ages to change the genius and ſentiments of a peaple : That many, who 


were at — aaa 6 all alterations 
on 


miniſter, refſecting on the unhappy iſſue of his former undertakings, and the futal france — 2 
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e of arms could ſubdue 
4- thereluttance of the people againſt popery;" after which, they knew, there could be 
no ſecurity for civil liberty : That in France every eircumſtanee dad long been ad. 
juſted to that ſyſtem of government, and tended to its eſtabliſhment and ſupport: 
That the commonalty, being poor and diſpirited, were of no account; the nobiſity, 
engaged by the proſpect or poſſeſſion of numeroùs offices, civil and military, were 
entirely attached to the court the eccleſiaſtics, retained by like motives, added the 
ſanction of teligion to the principles of civil policy: That in England a great part 
of the landed property belonged to the yeomanry or middling gentry the King had 
few oſſices to beſtow z and could not himſelf even ſubſiſt, much leſs maintain an 
army, except by the voluntary ſupplies of his Farlismetit: That if he had an army 
on foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſhmen, they would never be pre vailed on to pro- 
mote ends, v hich the people ſo much feared and hated: That the Roman Catholics 
in England were not the hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland, not the two 
hundredth; and it ſeemed againſt all common ſenſe to hope, by one part, to govern 
ninety · nine, who were of contrary ſentiments and diſpoſitions: And that foreign 
troops, if few, would tend only to inflame hatred. and diſcontent; and how to xaiſe 
and bring aver. at once, or to maintain many, it was very difficult, to imagine, 
To theſe reaſonings Temple added the ſentiments of Gourville, a Frenchman, ſor 
whom, he knew, the King had entertained a great eſteem. A King of England,” 
ſaid Gourville, who will be be man of his people, is the greateſt King in the 
world: But if be will be any thing more, he is nothing at all. The King 
heard at firſt this diſcourſe with ſome impatience ; but being a very dextrous dif- 
ſembler, he ſeemed moved at laſt, and laying his hand on © Gid nh, an 
appearing cordiality, And 1 will be the man of my people. 


Taster when he went abroad, ſoon ſound, that the eee eee | 
| peace Was likely to prove abortive! The allies, beſides their jealouſy of the TG 
A gs mediation, were extremely bent upon the continuance of the war. Spain 
had ſtipulated with Holland never to come to an accommodation; till all things in 
Flanders were reſtored to the condition, in which they had been left by the Pyre · 
nean treaty, The Emperor had very high pretenſions in Alſace and as the greateſt 
part of the empite joined in the alliance, it was hoped, that France, ſo: much over · 
matched in force; wauld ſoon be obliged to ſubmit to the terms demanded of her. 
The States indeed, oppreſſed by exorbitant taxes, as well as checked in their com- 
merce, were deſirous of peace, and had few or no claims of their own to retard it : | 
But they could not in gratitude, nor even in good policy, abandon allies, to whoſe 
protection they had been ſo lately indebted for their ſafety. The Prince of Orange 
likewiſe, who had great influence in their counci's, was all o fire for military fame; 


Chap Iv. cit end; becauſe they conſidered, that nothing but foi 


and 
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and was * at the head of armies, from which enn e Oh 
ceſſes were e Under various pretences, he eluded, during the whole 
campaign, the meeting with Temple; and after the troops were ſent into winter- 
quarters, he told that miniſter, in his firſt conference, that till greater impreſſion 
| was made on France, C e ther: 

fore in vain. to negotiate. 


Tus ſucceſs of the campaign bad not and expetioing; The prince Cumpaign of | | 


"= 


of Orange; with a ſuperior army, was oppoſed. in Flanders to the prince of Condẽ, 674 


and had hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the frontiet was 
then very feeble. After long endeavouring, tho in vain, to bring Condé to a 
battle, he raſhly expoſed, at Seneffe, a wing of his army; and that active prince 
failed not at once to ſee and to ſeize the advantage. But this imprudence of the 
prince of Orange was amply compenſated by his behaviour in that obſtinate and 
bloody action which enſued. He rallied his diſmayed troops ; he led them to the 


charge; he puſhed the veteran and martial troops of France: and he obliged the 
prince of Condẽ, notwithſtanding his age and character, to exert greater 


and to riſque his perſon more, than in any action, where, even during the heat of 


youth, be had ever commanded. . After ſun-ſet, the action was continued by the 


| light of the moon ; and it was darkneſs at laſt, not the wearineſs of the comba- 


2 which put an end to the conteſt, and left the victory undecided. The 


prince of Orange,” ſaid Conde, with great candour and generoſity, « has acted 


« in every thing like an old captain, except venturing his life too like a young ſol- 
« dier. Oudenarde was afterwards inveſted by the prince of Orange; but he was 
obliged by the Imperial and Spaniſh generals to raiſe the ſiege on the approach of 
the enemy. He afterwards beſieged and took Grave ; and at the beginning of 
winter, the armies. broke up, with great diſcontents and complaints on all ſides, 
Inas allies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. Lewis in a few weeks re- 
conquered Franchecomtẽ. In Alſace, Turenne diſplayed againſt a much ſuperior 
enemy, all that military ſkill, which had long rendered bim the moſt renowned 
captain of his age and nation. By a ſudden and forced march, he attacked and 
beat at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the Imperialiſts. 
Seventy thouſand Germans pour into Alſace, and take up their quarters in that 
province. Turenne, who had retired into Lorrain, returns unexpectedly upon 


- them. He attacks and defeats a body of the cnemy at Mulhauſen. He chaces 


from Colmar the elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded the German troops, 
He gains a new advantage at Turkheim. And having diſlodged all the allies, he 
obliges them to repaſs the Rhine z full of ſhame for their maple defeats, and 
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In England, all theſe events were confidered by the pebple With great ahxicty 


85 his concern; tho* the King and his mitiſters affected great Thafererice With re. 


gard to them. CMunfiderabfe Alterrtions were a0 tis time made 1h ti EH 
miniſtry. Buckingham Was drfgräced, who Hal long, By bis Wit und entertiing 
humour, poſſefſed the King's favour. The chieF mimfſters were Arhingten, now lord 
chamberlain, and Danby the treaſurer. Great hatred and jealouly took place de. 
tween theſe mimſters ; und the King's #ffdirs were ſome what diſturbed by dheir 
quartets.” But Dunby gained ground every dey with the King, and Arlingvon de- 
clined in the ſume proportion. Ditiby wes a ftugal miniſter; and by bis applica. 
tion and induſtry, he brought the revenue into tolerable order. He endenyoured 
fo to conduct himſelf as to give offetice to nd party; and the conſequence was, 
that he was ble entitely'to pleaſe none. He was always u declared enemy tothe 
French alliance; but never poſſeſſed uuthority enough to overcome the prepofieſ- 
ons, Which the King and the Duke retained towards it. It muſt be aſcribed to 
the prevalerice of that intereſt, that the Parliament was aſſembled ſo late this year; 
leſt they ſhould attempt to engage the King in meaſures eee ee 


50 pil. the enſuing campaign. They met not till the apprdneh of ſummer. 
A Parliament. Eyxu v Rep taken by the Commons diſcovered thut ill humbur and WO 


9 


Aren 
— 
\ 


Which the late open meaſures of the King, and his preſent ſeetet Attachments, gave 
ſuch juſt foundation. They drew up a new bill againſt popery, and reſolved to 
inſert in it many ſevere clauſes for the detection and proſecution of prieſts: They 
preſented addreſſes a ſecond time againſt Lauderdale; and When the King's anſwer 
was not ſatisfaftory, they ſeemed ſtill detertnined'to'perfevete in their upplicitions: 
An accuſation was moved againſt Danby z but upon examining the'ſeveral/rci- 
cles, it was not found to contain any juſt reaſons of a profecutionz and was thete- 
fore dropped: They applied to the King for recalling his troops from the French 
ſervice ; and as he only promiſed, that they ſhould not be recruited, they ap- 
peared to be much difſatiefied with his anſwer : A bill was brought in, making it 
treaſon to levy money without authority of Parliament: Another 'vacating the 
ſeats of fuch members as accepted of offices: Another to ſecure che perſonal li- 
betty of the ſubject, and to prevent ſending any ono priſoner beyond'fra 
Tua the eoutt party might not be idle, during theſe attacks, a bill for a ne-. 
teſt was introduced into the Houſe of Peers by che curl of Lindeſey. All mem - 
ders of eicher houſe, and all wWhoO pofſeſſed any office, wete by this bil required to 
- fwear, that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſbever, to take arms againſt 
the K ing ; that they abhorred the traiterous poſition of taking arms by his autho- 
rity againſt his perſon, or agairiſt thoſe commiſſioned by him; and that they wilt 
not at any time endeavour the alteration of che Pvoreftant'religivn or of the eftas 
bliſhed government either in church or ſtate. | | 
1 Gnzar 
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n 
fs diſpoſition of the public, During ſeventeen days, the debates were carried on 
with much zeal ; and all the reaſon and learning of both parties were diſplayed on 
this memorable occaſion. The queſtion, indeed, with regard to reſiſtance, was a 
point, which entered into the controverſies of the old parties, cavalier and round- 

head, as it made an eſſential part of the preſent diſputes between court and 


country. Few neuters were found in the nation: But among ſuch as could main- 


tain a calm indiffercace, there prevailed ſentiments very wide of thoſe adopted by 
either party. Such perſons thought, that public declarations of the legiſla- 


ture, Fither For or againſt reſiſtanee. wargegqually impalicic, and could ſerve to no 


other purpoſe, than to ſignaliaa in their turn the triumph of one faction over ano- 
ther; That the fimplicicy retained in the antient laws of England, as well as in 
| the laws of every other nation, ought ſtill to be preſerved, and was beſt calculated 
d prevent che extremes an either fide ; That the abſglute excluſion of reſiſtance, 
in all poſſble caſes, was founded on falſe principles; its expreſs admiſſian might 
be attended with dangerous conſequences z and there was no neceſſity of expoſing 
the public to either inconyenience : That if a choice muſt neceſſarily be made in 


* 


the caſe, che preference of utility to truth in public inſtitutions was apparent; nor 


Culd the ſuppaſitjon of reſiſtance, beforehand and in general terms, be ſafely ad- 


mitted in any government: That even in mixt azanarchics, where that ſuppoſition 


ſeemed. maſt requiſke, it was yet entirely. ſuperfluous z ſince no man, on the ap- 
proach of extraadinary neceſſity, cquld be at a loſa, tho not directed by legal de+ 
clarations, to find the proper remedy : That even thoſe, who might, at a diſtance 
and in ſcholaſtic reaſoning, exclude all reſiſtance, would yet hearken to the voice 


of nature, when evident ruin, both to themſelves and to the public, muſt attend 


a ſtriet adherence to their pretended principles: That the queſtiqn, as it ought 
thus to be entirely excluded from all determinations of the legiſlature, was, even 
among private realoqers, little better than a diſpute of words: That the one 
could not pretend, chat reſiſtance ought ever to become a familiar practice ; 

e other would ſurely have recourſe to it in great extremities : And thus the dif- 
jb. could only turm an the. degrees of danger ar oppreſſion, which could war- 


cant this irregular remedy ; a difference, whigh, io a general queſtion, it was im- | 


poſſible, by any language, preciſely to fix or determine. 
Tue were many other abſurdities ip this teſt; particularly that of ſwearing not. 
0 alter che government either in church ar ſtate ; ſince all human inſtitutions are 
liable to abuſe, and require continual amendments, which are, in reality, ſo many 
alterations. It is not indeed poſſible to make a law, which does not innovate, more 


or leſs, 2 Theſe difficulties produced ſuch obſtruBtions to the | 


liz TE bill, 
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Chap. IV. bill, that it was carried only by two voices in the Houſe of Peers. All the popiſh 
1675. Lords, headed by the earl of Briſtol, voted againſt it. It was ſent down to the 
Houſe of Commons, where it was likely to meet with a ſcrutiny: ſtill more ſevere. 


Bor a quarrel, which enſued between the two Houſes, prevented the paſſing 
all the bills, projected during the preſent ſeſſion. One Dr. Shirley, being caſt in 
a law-ſuit before the Chancery againſt Sir John Fag, a member of 'the Houſe of 
Commons, preferred a petition of appeal before the Houſe of Peers. The Lords 
received it, and ſummoned Fag to appear before them. He complained” to the 
lower Houſe, who eſpouſed his cauſe. They not only maintained, that no mem- 
ber of their Houſe could be ſummoned before the Peers; and for this claim they 
could plead precedent : They alſo aſſerted, that the upper Houſe could receive 
no appeals from any court of equity a ptetenſion, whieh extremely retrenched 
the juriſdiction of the Peers, and which was contrary to the practice that had pre- 
vailed during this whole century. The Commons ſend Shirley to priſon : the 
Lords aſſert their powers. Conferences are tried; but no accommodation enſues. 
Four lawyers are ſent to the Tower by the Commons, for tranſgreſſing the order 
of the Houſe, and pleading in this cauſe before the Peers. The Peers denominäte 
this arbitrary commitment a breach of the great charter, and order the lieutenant of 
. the Tower to releaſe the priſoners : He refuſes obedience : "They apply to the 
King, and deſire him to puniſh the lieutenant for his contempt. The King fum- 
mons both Houſes ; exhorts them to unanimity : and informs them, that the pre- 
ſent quarrel had ariſen from the contrivance of his and their enemies, ' who pro- 
poſed by that means to force a diſſolution of the Parliament. His advice has no 
effect: The Commons continue as violent as ever; and the King, finding chat 
$th of June, NO buſineſs could be finiſhed, at laſt prorogued the Parliament. 5 


13th of o. Warn the Parliament were again aſſembled, there appeared not in any reſpe& 
a change of the diſpoſitions of either Houſe. The King deſired ſupplies, as well 

AP alament. ſor the building of ſhips as for taking off anticipations, which lay upon his reve- 
nue. He even confeſſed, that he had not been altogether ſo frugal as he might 

have been, and as he reſolved to be for the future: Tho” he afferted, that to 

his great ſatisfaction he had found his expences by no means fo exorbitant as ſome 

had repreſented them. The Commons took into conſideration the ſubjeR of 

4 ſupply. They voted 300,000 pounds for the building of ſhips; but they appro- 
priated the ſum by very ſtrict clauſes. They paſſed a reſolution not to grant 

any ſupply for taking off the anticipations.of the revenue. This vote was carried 

Several hiſtorians have affirmed, that the Commons found, this ſeflion, upon enquiry, that the 

King's revenue was 1,600,000 pounds a year, and that the neceſſary expence was but 700, odo 


pounds ; and „ eee mmm ts 3: one ds 
in the Journals ; and the fact is impoſſible. 


in 


a» 
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in a very full houſe, by a wajotity of ſour only So nearly were the parties balanced. 
The quarrel was revived, to which Dr. Shirley's cauſe had given occaſion, The 
proceedings of the Commons diſcovered equal violence as during laſt ſeſſion. A 
motion was made in the Houſe of Peers, but rejected, ſor addreſſing the King 
to diſſolve the preſent Parliament. The King contented himſelf with proroguing 
them to a very long term. Whether cheſe quarrels between the Houſes aroſe from 
contrivance or accident, was never certainly known, Each party might, according 


Chap. IV. 
71 75. 


22d of No- 


vember. 


to their different views, eſteem themſelves either gainers or loſers by them. The 


Court might deſire to obſtruct all attacks from the Commons, by giving them 
other employment. The country party might deſire the diſſolution of a Parlia- 
ment, Which, notwithſtanding all diſguſts, Gilt conraine 
do ſerve all the purpoſes of the malecontent s. 
Soon after the prorogation, there paſſed a tranfaction, which in itſelf is trivial, 
but tends ſtrongly to mark the genius of the Engliſh government, and of Charles's 
adminiſtration during this period. The liberty of the conſtitution, and the variety 
an well as riglence of the parties, had begpt, 2 propenſity for political converſa 


2 A 


e King and the miniſtry was canvaſſed with great freedom, a proclamation was 


& 


1 
85 
LIES. 


coffee; houſes in particular were the ſcenes, here the conduct of 


. b F » | 5 N 
too many royaliſts, ever 


iſſued to ſuppreſs theſe places of rendezvous. Such an aft of power, during 


former reigns, would have been grounded entirely on the prerogative; and be- 


fore. the, acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, no ſcruple would have been entertained 


With regard. ro that exerciſe, of authority. Bur Charles, finding doubts to ariſe 


upon bis proclamation, had recourſe to the judges, who ſupplied him with a 
chicane of law, and that too a very frivolous one, by which he might juſtify 
his proceedings, _ The act, which, ſettled the exciſe, gave the King a power to 
refyſe licences for retailing liquors to ſuch as could not find ſecurity for pay- 
mend of the dutieß. But coffee was not a liquor liable to exciſe and even, this 
power of refuſing. licences was very limited, and could not reaſonably. be ex- 
tended beyond the intention of the act. The King, therefore, obſerving the 
people to be much diſſatisfied, yielded to a petition of the coffee · men, who pro- 
miſed for the future to reſtrain all ſeditious diſcourſe in their houſes; and the pro- 


1 2 : 


Tuis campaign proved more f ctunate to the confederates than any other Wos of 


ing this whole war. The French took the field in Flanders with a very numerous 
army; and the King himſelf ſerved as a volunteer under the prince of Conde, But 
_ notwithſtanding his mighty preparations, he could gain no advantages but the tak- 
ing of Huy and Limbourg, places of no great conſequence, |, The prince of 
Orange with a conſiderable army oppoſed him in all his motions z and neither party 

| | was 


1075. 


* ＋ 


ns willing, without 4 vifible adva | 
be attended either with Von, Mera . 


on both ſides; and if any by appear 
chiefly to his greater vigour & F body, by which' he was enabled to inſp all 'the 
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of France on the other. Lewis, tired of fo unactive a campaign, returned to Ver- 


ales and the whole ſurtimer palled in Flanders without any memorable event. 


"TouRENNE cot ande on the Upper Rhine, in oppoſition to his great rival, 
Aint gene of the Innperlaliſts. The object of the larter was to paſy'the 


| Rhine; to penetrate into Alſace, 'Lotraine, or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters in 
' theſe provinces : The aim of the former was to guard the French fronriets, and to 


diſappoint all the, ſchemes of bis enemy. The moſt conſymmare ſkill'was diſplayed 
red in 'Turepne conduct, it was aſcribed 


poſts in perſon, and could on the ſpot ake the juſteſ meaſures for. the e ea Wy 
his deſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German fide of the Rhine, he not 


kept Montecuculi from p that river : He had alſo laid his plan in ſo ma 
a manner, that in a few days muſt have obliged the Gerinany'to decamp, wh) 


have gained a conſitterable advantage over them; When 1 period was put 66 Mel 


Yuftrious life, by n random ſhot; Which truck him on the breaft; as ters > I 
view of the enemy. The news excited ſorrow in King, court, und people, 
by nothing which we meet with in kiftory, but the lamentations of the 
people for the death pf Germanlcus. The confternation, of the army was rn 
Pfeile. The Frenc 

now conf) dered themſelves as t vanquithed ;* and the Germans, who w 
have been glad to compound for a fafe retreat, expected no Jefs than the total de- 
truction of the enemy. But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, ſocceeded him in 


the command, and Nefſed a great ſhare of the genius and capacity of hjs 4 
ceffor. By his ſkitfut operations, the French” wete enabled to S hine, 


without conſiderable Jh; and this retreat was eſteemed equally glorious with the 


"greateſt victory. The deſperare yalour of the Engliſh troops, Who were laced 


in the rear, contributed greatly to ſave the French army. They had been ven 


with equal paſſion a the native troops of France,” for their brave 
Wars tht ard oh 6 revenge tits death ee The 1 corny (mY 


borough, then ca tain Churchill, here learned the rudinients of os ut, which Y 


we acer ande p eg with ſuch Fir! ſucceſs againſt Frage. : £124. 


Tur prince of Conde left the army in Flanders under the calc 2 


bourg z and carrying with him a conſiderable reinforcement, ſucceeded to Torenne's | 
command. He defended Alſace from the Germans, 'who had palſed the Rhine, | 


and invaded that province. | He obliged them tt e to raiſe the liege of H 


then that of Saberne. He cluded all their attempts to bring him to a battle. And 
"Kaving dextrouſly kept them from eſtabliſhing themſelves in I he forced them, 


not- 


troops, w „a moment before, were alſured of _ 
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notwirhſtanding their ſuperiority of. — the Rhine, _—— * ' hy 


their winter quarters in their own. Country: © 69 c 51 
"\Arpxe'theidearh Cd inet eee ging was fene ke 
fiege of Treves: An emerprize; in which the Imperialifts, the Spaniards, the Pala- 
tine, tlie duke of Lorraine, and many other princes paſſionately concurred... The 
project was 'well-conterted, ann erte wich vigour. Mareſchal Crequiz on the 
other hand, collected an army, and advanced wish a view: of forcing the 
to taiſe the ſiegge. They left 1 detathment m guard their lines, and under the 
command of the dukes of Zell and Oſnabrugh, marched in queſt of the enemy. 
At -Conſarbric, they fell unexpeRedly, and with ſuperior numbers, on Crequi, and 
put him to rout: He eſcaped with four attendants only; and throwing himſelf 
into Treves, reſolved by a-vigarous defence to make amends for his former error or 
misſottune. The garriſon was brave, but not abandoned to that total deſpair, by 
vheh their governor was actuated. They mutinied againſt his obſtinacy 3 capi- 
tulated for themſelves 3 and becauſe CO TORE: "cy deli- 
veradiſhiedia firifonctince-thn hdr af the enen. he kt; ut lis 
Ti remarkable, that this rout of Crequi is ae thownly banks which the 
French loft at land, from Rocroi to-Bleinheim; dut ing che tourſe of above ſixty 
yeirs 3 und theſe t, full of bloody wars againſt potent and martial enemies: 
Their victories equal abmoſt the number of years during that periad. Such was - 
the vigour and good conduct of that Monarchy l And ſuch too were the reſources 
amd refined poliey of the European nations, hy which they were enabled t repair 
their lofts," and ſtili to conũ ne that mighty pomer nearly within its antient li- 
mirs! ee ere eee eee eee 
| given to France the empire of Europe. 10 
Tus Swedes had been engaged. eee ede gert 
with "Lewis; and invade -the 'rerricories" of the elector of Brandenburgh in Po- 
meranit. That elector, Joined: by ſome ienperialiſta from Sileſia, fell upon thern 
wich great dravery and ſuceeſt. Fe n bent them aut of his part of that coun- 
try, and purſued” them dato their on. He had an interview with the King of 
Denmark, hBjER&ͥ Was aow-emercd into the intereſts of the - confederates, and re- 


5 


| Poing che worry. 5 
rde tber midfortunes at eee e ſome domeſtic in- 
ſurrections of the common people in Guienne and Brittany. Tho! ſoon ſuppreſſed, 
they divided the foree und detention of Lewis. The only advantage, gained by 
tte French, was ut Ne. Muſſina in Sicily had rovolted i andi a fleet under the duke 
N. ne was diſpatched to ſupport the rebels. The, Dutch had ſent a ſqua- © 


. eee Or N brd ee eee eee 
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Ch 1 
ons Chap. IV. dtos to aſniſt the Speniasds. A battle enſued, where de ter Feen This 
4675. event alone was thought equivalent to a-vidiory wo Modi at ed 1405 4 f 


Tue French, who, twelve years before, had e e ie i of their 
dada had raiſed themſelves, by means of perſeverance and policy, to be, in their 
preſent foree, thoꝰ not in their reſources, the firſt maritime power in Europe. 

The Dutch, while in alliance wick them againſt England, had ſupplied them wich 
ſeveral veſſels, and had taught them the radimenrs of the difficult art of ſhip build · 
ing. The Engliſh next; when in alliance with them againſt Holland, inſtructed 
e in the method of fighting their ſhips, and of preſerving order in naval engage- 
Lewis availed- himſelf of every opportunity to aggrandize his people, 
| while « Charles] ſunk i in indolence and pleaſure, negleQed all the noble arts of govern- 
6 | ment; or if, at any time; he rouſed himſelf from his: lethargy; that induſtry, by 
| x trreaſon of the unhappy projects which he embraced, was oſten mort pernicious to 
5 | | the public than his inaQtivity itſelf. He was as anxious to promote the naval 
1 of France, as if the ſaſety of his crown had depended on it; and many of the plans 
r in chat kingdom, rk firſt, is faid'®, Pt np and correed by him," 


Had vi; (9: 319.3 21 11997) 101 9 51 Aldi on r 3 
1676. er bene of the allies had been conſiderable th; laſt campaign ; but the 
Spaniards andImperialiſts well knew, that France was not yet ſufficiently broke, nor. 
willing to ſubmit to the terms which they reſolved to impoſe:upon her, Tho they 
8 could not refuſe the King's mediation, and: Nimeguen, after many difficulties, was 
at laſt fixed on as the place of congreſs ;. yet under one pretence or other, they ſtill 
| delayed ſending their ambaſſadors, and no progreſs was made in the negotiation; 
Lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the Engliſh 
miniſters at Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient for peace, ſoon 
peared: Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, that he himſeli 
could neither be ſeduced nor forced into a diſadvantageous peace, ſent ambaſſadors : 
The Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty, what they had Joſt by arms, were al- 
ſo forward to negotiate. But as theſe powers could not proceed of 8 
ſettle terms, the congreſs hitherto ſerved merely as an amuſement to the public. 
Campaign of Ir vas by the events of the campaign, not the conferences of negotiators, "ik 
1676, the artieles of pece-were to be determined. The Spaniſh towns, ill; fortified and 
| worſe defended, made but a feeble reſiſtance to Lewis, who, by laying up Maga- 
zines during the winter, was able to take the field early in the ſpting, before the 
forage could be found in the open country. In the month of April he laid ſiege to 
Condẽ, and took ĩt by ſtorm in four days. Having ſent the duke of Orleans to be- | 
TIRES, a ſmall but important fortreſs, he Oe NY $ pw 
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ate or fight- 
ing without diſadvantage. The Prince, in ſpite of all the difficulties of the ſea- 
ſon, and the want of proviſions, came in ſight of the French army; but his in- 


duſtry ſerved to no other purpoſe than to render him a ſpectator of the furrender 
of Bouchaine. Both armies ſtood in awe of each other, and were unwilling to 
hazard an action, which might be attended with the moſt important conſequences. 


Lewis, tho? he wanted not perſonal courage, was very little enterprizing in the 


* 


field; and being. reſolved this campaign to reſt contented with the advantages, 
which he had ſo early acquired, he thought proper to entruſt his army to Mareſchal 
Schomberg, and retired himſelf to Verſailles. ; After his departure, the Prince of 


Orange laid ſiege to Maeſtricht; but meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance, he 


was obliged, on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean time had taken 
Aire, to raiſe the ſiege. | He was incapable of yielding to adverſity or bending 
under misfortunes: But he began to foreſee, that, by the negligence and errors 
of his allies, the war in Flanders muſt neceſſarily have a very unfortunate iſſue. _ 


On the upper Rhine, Philipſbourgh was taken by the Imperialiſts. In. Pome- 


rania, the Swedes were ſo unſucceſsful againſt the Danes and Brandenburghers, 


that they ſeemed to be: loſing apace all thoſe poſſeſſions, which, with ſo much 


valour and good fortune, they had acquired in Germany. 


Anour the beginning of winter, the congreſs of Nimeguen was pretty full, | 


and the plenipotentiaries of the Emperor and Spain, two powers ſtrictly con- 


Joined by blood and alliance, at laſt appeared. The Dutch had threatened, if 
they delayed any longer, to proceed to a ſeparate treaty- with France. In the 
mmm e ee eee, eee 


more apparent. 


| 1 Fan e eee eee 
putting an end to a war z/ in which, beſides the inconveniencies attending all leagues, 


the weakneſs. of the Spaniards, the diviſions and delays of the Germans, prog- 
noſticated nothing but diſgrace and misfortune. Their commerce languiſhed ; 


and what gave them ſtill greater anxiety, the commerce of England, by reaſon of 


her neutrality, flouriſhed extremely; and they were apprehenſive, leſt advantages, 
once loſt, would never thoroughly be regained. They had themſelves no farther 
motive for continuing the war, except to ſecure a good frontier to Flanders ; but 
gratitude to their allies ſtill engaged them to try, whether another campaign <a-ag 
' procure a peace, which would give general ſatisfaction. The Prince of 

ny by motives of honour, of ambition, and of * n F | 
deavoured to keep chem. Ready to this reſalution. - 4 54 1 3 
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1677, 


| Chap, Iv. 
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Tur Spaniards, vot to mention the other inourable meaknefies; into which their 
magarchy was fallen, were diſtracted uith domeſtic diſſenſions between the partips- 
of the Queen Regent and of Don John, natural brother to their young ſovereign. 
Tho? unable. of themſelves to defend Flanders, they were reſolute not to conclude- 


a peace, which would leave it expoſed: to every aſſault or-inroad + and while they 9 5 
made the moſt magnificent promiſes to the States, their-real truſt was in the pro- 


tection of England. They faw, that, if that ſmall but important territory was onee 
ſubdued by France, the Hollanders, expoſed to ſo terrible a power, would ſall into 
dependance, and would endeavour, by ſubmiſſions, to ward off that deſtruction, to 
which a war in the heart of their State muſt neceſſarily expoſe them. They be- 
lie ved, that Lewis, ſenſible how much greater advantages he might reap from the 
alliance than from the ſubjection of the Republic, which muſt ſcatter its people 
and depreſs its commerce, would be contented with very moderate conditions, and 

would turn his enterprizes againſt his other neighbours. They thought it impoſ- 
ſible but the people and Parliament of England, foreſeeing theſe obvious conſe- 
quences, muſt at laſt force the King to take part in the affairs of the continent, in 
which their intereſts were ſo deeply concerned. And they truſted, that even the 
King himſelf, on the approach of ſo great a danger, muſt open his eyes, - 


_ crifice his prejudices, in ſavour of France, to the ſafety of his on kingdom. 


Bur Charles here found himſelf entangled in ſuch oppoſite ads 


3 ments, as he had not reſolution enough to break, non patience to unravel. Ou the. 


one hand, he always regarded his alliance with France as a ſure reſource in caſe of 
any commotions among his own. ſubjeQs; and whatever ſchemes he might have 
formed for enlarging his authority, or altering the eſtabliſhed religion, it was from 
that quarter alone he could expect aſſiſtance. He had actually, in ſecret, ſold his 
neutrality to France, and he received remittances of a million of livres a year, which 


Vos afterwards encreaſed to two millions; a conſiderable ſopply i in the preſent em- 


barraſſed ſtate of his revenue. And he dreaded, left the Parliament ſhould treat 
him as they had formerly done his father; and after they had engaged him in a 
war on the continent, ſhould take advantage of his neceſſities, and make An 
purchaſe ſupplies by ſacrificing his prerogative, and abandoning his miniſters. 
On the other hand, the cries of his people and Parliament, ſeconded by Danby, 
Arlington, and moſt of his miniſters, incited him to take part with the allies, and 
to cotrect the unequal balance of power in Europe. He might apprehend danger 
from oppoſing ſuch earneſt defires : He might hope for large ſupplies, if he con- 
curred with them: And however inglorious and indolent his diſpoſition, the renown. 
of acting as arbiter of Europe, would probably at intervals rouze him from his le- 
Gangs and move him to ſupport the high — with which-he way Lair, i 


i OM n MOL RS” 1 1711 


Tr is | | chat; Goritz this peti6d, this Ming was; by every one, 
| Bir fron e a e e Jpeg geen vir ee born Borel 
 biter of Europe; and no terms of peace, which he would have preſcribed, could 
have been refuſed by either party. Tho' France afterwards found means to reſiſt 
the ſame alliance, joined with England ; yet was ſhe then obliged to make ſuch 
violent efforts as quite exhauſted her; and it was the utmoſt neceſſity, which 
puſhed her to find reſſources, far ſurpaſſing ber on expectations. Charles was 
ſenſible, that, ſo long as the war continued abroad, he ſhould never enjoy caſe at 


| home, from the impatience and importunity of his ſubje&s; yet could he not re- 


ſolve to impoſe a peace by openly con himſelf with either party. Terms 
$ to the allies muſt loſe him the ip of France: The contrary 


would enrage his Parliament. Between theſe'views, he perpetually floated; and 
from his conduct, it is obſervable, that a careleſs, remiſs diſpoſition, agitated by 
oppoſite motives, is capable of as yy SIS nden ane 
ve eee deere 2 54 


Tux Parliament was affembled ; and the Kiag made dem #'very pluufibteſpaech, 15th of Fe 


in which he warned them againſt ell differences among themſchves ; expreſſed a p. 
reſolution to do his part for bringing their conſultations to a happy iſſue; und b. 
fered his conſent to any laws ſor che farther ſecurity of their religion, liberty, and 


property. He chen told chem of the decayed condition of the navy ; and aſked 


money for repaiting it: He informed them, that part of his revenue, the addition- 
al exciſe, was ſoon to expire: And he added theſe words, You may at any 
< time ſee the yearly eſtabliſhed expence of the government, by which it will ap- 
% pear, that the conſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will remain 
„ no overplus towards anſwering thoſe contingencies, which may happen in all 
* kingdoms, and which have been a confiderable burthen on me this laſt year.” 
Bronx the Parliament entered upon bulineſs, they were ſtopped by a doubt, 
which was ſtarted concerning the legality of their meeting. It had been enacted by 
an old law of Edward the Third, That Parliaments ſhould be held once every 
year, or oftner, if need be.” The laſt prorogation had been longer than a year 
and being ſuppoſed on that account illegal, it was pretended to be equivalent to'a 
diſſolution. The conſequence ſeems by no means juſt ; and beſides, a latter act, 
chat which repealed the triennial law, had determined, that it was neceſſary to hold 
Parliaments only once in three years. Such weight, however, was put on this cavil, 


that Buckingham, Shafteſbury, Saliſbury, and Wharton, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly in the 


Houſe of Peers on the invalidity of the Parliament, and the nullity of all its furure 
acts. For ſuch dangerous poſitions, they were ſent to the Tower, there to remain 
c — 

K K 2 a Wharton, 


* * 


r 


* 
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Wharton, made ſubmiſſions, and were ſoon after releaſed. -. But Shafteſbury, 
more obſtinate in his temper, and deſirous of: diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his adhe- 
rence to liberty, ſought the remedy of law ; and being rejected by the judges, be 5 
was at lait, after a twelvemonth's impriſonment, obliged to make * ſame fr 
miſſions z upon which he was alſo releaſed. Mp | 
Tux Commons at firſt ſeemed to proceed hh temper, They = ro — 
of 586,000 pounds, for building thirty ſhips; tho" they ſtrictiy appropriated. 
the money to that ſervice. Eſtimates were given in of the expence; but it was 
afterwards found that they fell ſhort near 100,000 pounds. They alſo: voted» 
agreeably to the King's requeſt, the continuance of the additional exciſe for three 
years. This exciſe had been granted for nine years in 1668. re ebene 
to promiſe a peaceable and an eaſy ſeſſion. wall W 
Bur the Parliament was ſoon rouzed * this — by. the; news receiv+! 
ed from abroad. The French King had taken the field in the middle of Febru- 
ary, and laid ſiege to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by ſtorm. He 


7 next inveſted both Cambray and St. Omer. The prince of Orange, alarmed with 


this progreſs, haſtily aſſembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omer. 


He was encountered by the French, under the duke of Orleans and Mareſchal 
Luxembourg. The prince poſſeſſed great talents for war;; courage, activity, vi- 
gilance, patience ; but ſtill he was inferior in genius to thoſe conſummate gene- 


rals oppoſed to him by Lewis; and tho? he always found means to repair his 
loſſes, and to make head in a little time againſt the victors, he was during his 
whole life unſucceſsful, By a maſterly movement of Luxembourg, he was here 
beat, and obliged to retreat to I pres. During the battle, he made the utmoſt 
efforts, by exhortation and example, to rally his diſmayed ſoldiers: He ſtruck 
one of the runaways acroſs the face with his ſword : ** Raſcal,” ſaid he, I will 
« ſet a mark on you at preſent, that I may hang you afterwards,” ae 
and St. Omer were ſoon ſurrendered to Lewis. 

Tuis ſucceſs, derived from ſuch exorbitant power we fach wiſe and, 
ſtruck a juſt terror into the Engliſh Parliament. They addreſſed the King, re- 


| preſenting the danger to which the kingdom was expoſed from the greatneſs of 


France, and deſiring, that his Majeſty, by ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fir, 
would both ſecure his own dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby 
quiet the fears of his people. The King, deſirous of eluding this application, which 
he conſidered as a kind of attack on his meaſures, replied in general terms, that 


| he would uſe all means for the preſervation of Flanders, conſiſtent with the peace 


and ſafety of his kingdoms. This anſwer was an evaſion, or rather a real denial. 
The Commons, therefore, thought n to be . „ 


wa bim 
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him not to defer the entering Into ſuch alliances as might attain that great end: 
And in caſe war with the French King ſhould — of his meaſures, they 
promiſed to grant him all the aids and füpplies, which would enable him to ſupport 
the honour and intereſt of the nation. The King was alſd more particular in his 
reply. He told them, that the only way to prevent danger, was to put him in a 
condition to make preparations' for their ſecurity. This meſſage was underſtood 
to be a demand of money. The Parliament” accordingly” empowered the King to 
| borrow on the additional exciſe 200,009 pounds, at ſeven per cent: A very ſmalt 


1 k 8 
5 1 * * 
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. 
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ſum indeed; but which: they deemed fufficient, with the ordinary revenue, to 


equip a good ſquadron, and 8 put. we net in n till farther reſo- 
| lutions were taken. 
Fe therefore f in- 


Bur this conceſſion fell far ſhort of t the N 3 e ett: 
formed them, that unleſs they granted him the ſum of Hg pounds 1 upon new 
funds, it would not be poſſible for him, without expoſing the nation to manifeſt 
danger, to ſpeak or act thoſe things, which would anſwer the end of their ſeveral 
addreſſes. The Houſe took this meſſage into conſideration: But before they 
came to any reſolution, the King ſent for them to "Whitehall, where he told 
them, upon the word br a King, that they "ould not repent any truſt, which 
they would repoſe in him for the ſafety of his Kingdoms; that he would” not for 
any conſideration break credit with them, or employ their money to other uſes, 
than thoſe for which they intended it; but that he would not hazard, either his 


own ſafety or theirs, by taking any vigorous meaſures, or forming new allian- 


ces, till he was in a better condition, both to defend his ſubjecte and offend his 
enemies. This ſpeech brought 'afflirs to a ſhort iſſue. The King required 
them to truſt him with a large ſum: He pawned his royal word for their ſecu- 
rity: They mult either run the riſque of loſing their money, or endanger thoſe 


alliances they had projected, and ar the ſame ume decke to 1 — 


higheſt diſtruſt of their Sovereign. 
Bur there were many reaſons, which determined the Houſe of Chances to 


put; Parliament's 


no truſt in his Majeſty. They conſidered, that the pretence of danger was Wen diſtruſt of the 


groundleſs while the French were oppoſed by ſuch powerful alliances on the Ki 
continent, while the King was maſter of a good fleet at ſea, and while all his ſub- 
jects were ſo heartily united in oppoſition to foreign enemies. That the only juſtifi- 
able reaſon, therefore, of the King's back wardneſs, was not the apprehenſion of dan- 
ger from abroad, but a diffidence, which he might perhaps have entertained of 
his Parliament; left, after engaging him in foreign alliances, for carrying on a 

, they ſhould take advantage of his neceſſities, and extort from him conceſ- 

{gle WOT Wi — . 


ing. 
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contrary to the manifeſt intereſts of the nation. That on the other hand, the Kin, 
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gy: had given no foundation for ſuch ſuſpicions, and were.ſo far from purſuing any fi- 


niſter ends, that they had granted ſupplies for the firſt Dutch war; for maintain- 
ing the eriple league, tho! concluded without their advice ; even for carrying | 
on the ſecond Dutch war, which was entered into. contrary to their qpinion, and | 


had, by former meaſures, excited very reaſonable jealouſies in his people, and 
did with a bad grace require at preſent. their truſt and confidence. , That he hac 
not ſcrupled to demand ſupplies for maintaining the triple league, atthe very mo- 


ment he was concerting meaſures for breaking it, and bad accordingly employed 


to that purpoſe the ſupplies, which he had obtained by thoſe deluſive pretenſions. 
That his union with France, during the war againſt Holland, muſt have been 
founded on projefts the moſt dangerous to his people: and as the ſame union 
was ftill ſecretly maintained, K juſtly be feared, that the ſame projects were 
not yet entirely abandoned. That the King could not ſeriouſly intend to pro- 
ſecute vigorous meaſures againſt France; ſince he had ſo long remained entirely 
unconcerned during ſuch obvious dangers, and, till prompted by his Parliament, 
whoſe proper bulineſs it, was * to take the lead | in thoſe parts of adminiſtration, 
had ſulpended all his activity. That if he really. meant to enter into a cor- 


dial union with his people, he w ould have taken the firſt ſtep, and have endea- 


voured, by putting truſt in ng to reſtore that confidence, which he bimſelf, 
by his raſh councils, had. firſt violated. That it was in vain to aſk ſo ſmall a ſum 
as 600,000 pounds, in order to ſecure him againſt the future attempts of the Par- 
lament. ſince that ſum muſt ſoon be exhauſted by a war 2 France, and 
he muſt again fall into that. dependance, which was become in. ſome degree 
effential to the conſtitution. That if he would form the neceſſary alliances, 
that ſum or a greater would inſtantly be voted. z nor could there be any reaſon 
to dread, that the Parliament would immediately deſert meaſures, i in which they 
were engaged by their honour, their inclination, and the public intereſt. That 
the real ground, therefore, of the King's refuſal was neither apprehenſion of dan - 


ger from foreign enemies, nor jealouſy. of parliamentary encroachments ; bur a 


deſire of obtaining the money, which he intended, notwithſtanding his royal 
word, to employ to other purpoſes. And that by uſing ſuch diſhonourable 
means to ſo ignoble an end, he rendered himſelf in more Wurden the * 
dence of his people. 

Tun Houſe of Commons were now 7 regularly divided into two parties, the 
court and the country, Some were inliſted in the court-party by offices, nay a 


| few by bribes 8744 given them; a ſcandalous * firſt 1 by Clifford, | 
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party: Bu there were alſo many; who had no other object than the publie good - 

Theſe difintersſted”” members on both ſides” fluctuated between the parties; and 
gave the fo q ſometimes to the court, ſometimes to the oppoſition „. 

In the preſent emergence, a general diſtruſt of the King prevailed; and the Par- 
nament reſolved not to hazard their money, in expectation of alliances, which, 

they believed, were never intended to be formed. Inſtead of granting the ſup- 

ply, they voted: an addreſs, wherein «© they beſought bis Majeſty to enter into a 

league, (offenſive and defenſive; with the States General of the United Pro- 

<<. ;yinces, againſt the growth and power of ehe French King, and for the pre- 

<« ſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to make ſueh other alliances with the 

confſederates as ſhould- appear fit and uſeful to that end. They ſupported 


their advice with reaſons; and promiſed ſpeedy and Plentiful ſupplies, for pre- 
ſerving his Maßeſty's honour and the ſaſety of the publie. The King pretended 
the higheſt anger at this addreſs, which he repreſented as a dangerous eneroach- 
ment upon his prerogative. zumuten it nene of May- 
and ordered them immediately to be adjourned. 

| Tr is certain, that this was the critical moment, when the King both might 
witk eaſe have preſer ved the balance of power in Europe, which it has fince coſt 
rhis' iſfland-an"iofinice profuſion of blood” and treaſure to teſtore, and might by 
perſeverance have at laſt regained, in ſome toletable meafure, after all paſt errors, 
the confidence of his people. This opportunity being neglefted, the wound be- 
came incurable ; and notwithſtanding bis momentary appearances of vigour againſt 
Pranee and popery; and tbe momentary inclinations to rely on his faith; be was. 

| ſtill bene ved to be at bottom engaged in the ſame intereſt, and they ſoon relapſed 
into diſtruſt and jealouſy. The ſeeret memoirs of that reign, which have fince been 
publiſhed +, prove beyond a doubt, that the King had at this time concerted mea- 

| ſures with France, and had no intention to enter into a war in favour of the allies. 

He had entertained no view, therefore, even when he pawned his noVAL wor 
to his people, than to procure a grant of money; und he truſted, that, while 
bee eee ien p/n {c/o 
ing his conduct. 


„ Fee Mamoin, val. i. . 458. ey 8 
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A r Nr In theſe laſt, we ſec eo Onog ble ew ite | 
of terms but were advantageous to France, and the prince of Orange believed to have been 
c Vol. i. 5. 439. * : 
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| NzGoT1aT10Ns meanwhile were carried on between, France and, Holland, and 
> ES treaty was concluded; that is, all their differences were adjuſted, pro- 
vided they could afterwards fatisfy their allies on both ſides. But — 
tho in appearance difficult, ſeemed to be extremely forwarded, by farther bad 
ſucceſſes on the part of the confederates, and by the great impatience of the Hol- 
landers ; when a nem event happened, which. promiſed. a more proſperous iſſue to 


| the quarrel with France, and revived extremely ere of all re Int 


duke had no male iflue). And he hoped, by ſo tempting an offer, to engage him 


underſtood the intereſts of their country. 64 l +1 *. 


Tax King ſaw, wich regret, the violet diſhonmaty;” which: acted in ht 
nation; and which ſeemed every day to augment upon him. Strongly deſirous 
by his natural temper to be eaſy himſelf, and to make every body elſe eafy, he 
ſought expedients to appeaſe thoſe mumurs, which, as they were very diſagree - 
able for the preſent, might in their conſequences prove extremely dangerous; He 
knew, that, during the late war with Holland, the malecontents at home had made 
applications to the prince of Orange 3 and if he continued ſtill -t0'-hegle the 
prince's. iatereſts, and to thwart the inclinations of his people, he apprehended leſt | 
their common complaints ſhould cement a laſting union between them. He ſaw, 
that the religion of the Duke inſpired the nation with very diſmal apprehenſion; 
and tho'- he had obliged his brother to allow the young princeſſes to be edu- 
cated in the proteſtant faith, ſomething farther, he thought, was requiſite, in order 
to ſatigfy the nation, He entertained therefore propoſals for marrying the prince 
to the lady Mary, the eldeſt princeſs, and heir apparent to the . crown (ſor che 


entirely in his intereſts. A peace he propoſed to make; ſuch as would ſatisfy. 
France, and ſtill preſerve his connections with that crown: And he intended co 


| ſanctify it by the approbation of the prince, whom he found to be extremely re- 


vered in England, aad reſpected throughout all Europe. All the reaſons. for 
this alliance were ſeconded by the ſolicitations of Danby, and alſo of Temple, 
who was at that time in England: And Charles at laſt granted permiſſion tw the. 


prince, when the campaign. ſhould. be over, to pay him a viſit, _ 


3 Tus King very gracioully received bis nephew at Newmarker.. He,would hive: 


entered immediately. upon buſineſs; but the prince deſired firſt to be acquainted” 
with the lady Mary : And he declared, that, contrary to the uſual ſentiments of 
perſons of his rank, he placed a great part of happineſs in domeſtic ſatisfaction, and 


| would not, upon any conſideration of intereſt or politics, match himſelf with a 


| perſon diſagreeable to him. He was introduced to the princeſs, whom he'found 
in the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both in her perſon and her humour. 


The King now thought, that he had a double tye upon him, and might ſafely . 


IAEA © 1H AA 


miknachonaabis-cotglinds with Gen yropaleli He was ſarprized to find the Cher. IV. 
Prince decline all diſecurſe of buſineſs; and refuſe to-concert any term for the ge: 
neral peace, till his marriage ſhould. be finiſhed. © He well foreſaw, he ſaid, from 

the ſituation of affairs, that bis allies were likely to have hard terms and he never 

would never expoſe himſelf to the reproach of having ſacriſiced their intereſtsto pro- 

mote his on purpoſea. Charles ſtill believed,  notwithſtanding-the cold, ſevere 
mannęr of the prince, that he would abate of this rigid punctilio oſ honour z and 

he pratracted the time, hoping by his own. inſinuation and addreſs, as well as by 

the allurements of love and ambition, to win him to compliance. One day,, 
Temple found the a very bad humour, repenting that he had ever dome to 
England, and reſolute in a few days to leave it: But before he went, the. 

he ſaid, muſt chuſe the terms, on which they ſnould hereafter. live together : He 

vas ſure it myſt be like the greateſt friends or the greateſt enemies: And hedefired . 
Temple to inform his maſter next morning of theſe intentions. Charles was ſtruck. 


>= 4 
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With this menace, and foreſaw how the prince s departure would be interpreted 


by the people. ; He.reſglved, therefore, immediately to yield: with,a good graces 
aud having paid.a.compliment to his acphew's honeſty, he told Temple, that the 
martiage was. concluded, and deſired him to inform the Duke of it, as of an affair 234 of Oto. 
already reſolved on . The duke ſeemed, ſurprized z but yielded a prompt obedience z ber 
which, he ſaid, was his conſtant maxim, to whatever be found to be the King's a Marriage of 
plesſure. No meaſure during chis reign gave ſuch general ſatisfaRion./ All Orange with 
parties ſtrove who ſhould moſt applaud it. And even Arlington, who had been gl. 
kept out of the ſecret, told the prince, That ſome things, good in themſelves, 
« were ſpoiled, by the manner of doing them, as ſome things bad were mended 
10 by it; hut he % > that this was e ee ee 

«« manner of. doing it could nor ſpoil i... 50 

Tus marriage: was a; great ſurprize to Li hay ee <a Praga 
vern every thing in the Engliſh Court, now found ſo important a ſtep taken. 
not oniꝝ without his conſent, but without his knoylege or participation. A con- 
junction of England wich the allies, and a vigorous war in oppoſition to French, 
ambition, were the conſequences immediately expected, both abroad and at home : 
But to check theſe ſanguine expectations, the King, a few days after the marriage, 
prolonged the adjournment of the Parliament, from the third of December to the 
fourth of April. This term was too late for granting ſupplies, or making pre- 
parations of war z and could be choſen by the King deer me but as, 
an attonement to France for his conſent to the matriage. 207018 Dl 23 46s 

Taz King, however, entered into conſultations with e together! with Fun of peace. 

OT Ie terms which it would be proper to require of 

Vot. VI. | L I | France. 


aq 
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France. Aſter ſome debate, it was agreed; — iflwee Locniter 
to the Duke; with Tournay, Valenciennes, Condé, Aeth, Charleroi, Cdur- 
tray, Oudenarde, and Binche to Spain, in order to form a good frontier for Flan- 


ders. The prince inſiſted much, that Franchecomté ſhould likewiſe be reſtored z 
and Charles thought, that becagſs he had patrĩmoniul eſtates of great value in. that 


province, and deemed his property more ſecure in the hands of Spain, he was 


engaged by ſuch views to be obſtinate in that pot: But the prince very gene · 


rouſly declared, that to procure but one good town to the Spaniards in Flanders, 
he would willingly abandon all thoſe poſſeſſions. As che King ſill infiſted-on the 
er genen erer: eg from Lewis, - 1 
ſubmit. A ni on. et eaysb yo a tte hut Noalgat 
'Norwrrnst AND this conceſſion to France, the projet kde favonr-- 
able to the allies; and it was a ſufficient indication 'of vigour in the King, that 
he had given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed to ſend over à miniſter inftantly 
to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe terms. This miniſter was to enter into no 
treaty: He was to allow but two days for the acceptance or refafal of the terms: 
Upon the expiration of theſe, he was immediately to return: Andi in cuſt of te- 
fuſal, the King promiſed iininedlaraly- to enter into the confederacy. To ca! 


try 
ſo imperious à meſſage, and fo little expected from the Engliſn Court, Temple 


was the perſon pitched on, whoſe declared averſion to the French intereſt was 


not likely to make bim fal der aud Prompetude * ee een 
. commiſſion, © 


£37 1 


Bur Charles next day fele We this Amed hi Iberer eh 
he diſpatched the earl of Feverſham, a creature of the Duke's, and a Frenchman 
by birth: And he faid, that the "meſſage being harſh in icfelf; it was needleſs to 
aggravate it by a diſagreeable meſſenger. The prince left London ; and the King, 
at his departure, aſſured him, eee -e e 
ſcheme concerted, and would enter into war with Lewis, if he refuſed irt. 

Lzwis received the meſſage with ſeeming gentleneſs and complacency. He 
told Feverſham, that the King of England well knew, that he might always be 
maſter of the peace; but ſome of the tons in Flanders, it ſeemed very hard to- 
demand, eſpeclally Tournay, upon whoſe "fortifications fuch immenſe ſums had 
been expended > He would therefore take ſome ſhort time to confider' of an an- 
ſwer. Feverſham ſaid, that he was limited to two days ſtay: But when that time 


_ was elapſed, he was prevailed with to ſtay fome "few days longer; and he came 


away at laſt without any poſitive inſwer. Lewis ſaid, that he hoped his brother 
., would not break wich him for one or two towns: And with regurd to them too, 


he would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at London, do treat with the King bimſelf.. 
s „ii ' 4 : | I 7Q 4 
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| „ W the blow Was ths aal * 
— «eluded. *The French ambafſidor, Batillogy: owned, at laſt, that he had orders to by 
| — all except Tournay, and even to treat about ſome equivalent for that ſortreſs, 
the King abſolutety infiſted upon it. lie prinee was gone, who had given 
ſpitit to the Engliſh Court: and the Negetiations dane n dee g 
and returns from Paris.” ni sd 02-beveilyd emu ann Seq yd: wi 
By intervals, Hu wevet, the King couldtoire binifefnd dow din 3 
"neſs and reſolution. Finding that affairs were not likely to come to any conclu- 
ſion wick France, the 1 5 notwithſtanding the long adjournment, was aſ- 
zen a very unuſual meaſure, and-capable of giv- 
Was ſent for ta the council; and the 
e 5 ii, that rad ns oY tho +} g6to Holland, in order to form a treaty 
of alliance with the States; and that the purpoſes of it ſhould be, Ike the triple 
league, to force both France and Spain to accept of chs terms propoſed. Temple 
was ſorry to fing this act of vigour-qualified by ſuch a regard to France, and by 
tuch an appearagce of indifference of neutralityberweery the parties He told the 
King, thar'thie refolution "agreed on was 60 begin the wur in conjunction with al 
che confederates, in caſe of nd direkt and immediate auſer ſrom France: That 
chis meaſure would ſatisfy rhe prince, the allies, and the people of England; ad- 
vuntages which could not be expected from ſuch an alliance with Holland alone: 
That France would be diſobliged, ant Spain likewiſe: nog would the Dutch be 
*fatisfied with ſuch a faint imitation of the triple league, a meaſure concerted when 
they were" equally it peace with both parties. For theſe reaſons, Temple declined 
the employment; 3 — eee * was 
ſent 3 e 
eien ei io nnr 
Tux prince of O ſurpriſed. to ob erve, tuch 6 of weaknely and 1658. 
x 7vigont conjoined. in the ald councils, . Je was reſolved, however, to make ” 
the, beſt. of a meaſure, which he did not approve and as Spain. ſecretly conſented, 
that her ally ſhould form a league, which was ſeemingly directed againſt her as 
well as France, but which was to fall 945 on the latter, the States concluded 2 of Jane- 
| the treaty-in the germs propoſed by the Ki 
MANIA, — — — wet, "her tame nar delaysz and 3 28th of Janv- 
King: was aſtoniſhed, that, notwithſtanding, all the reſolure meaſures, which, he ary. 
thought, he had takeo, great diſtruſt, and jealouſy and diſcontent were apt, at 
inter vnla, ſtill to prevail among the members. Tho? in his ſpeech he had al- 
"Jowed,-that 4 good poses could no longer be expected from ne jon, and „ 
aſſured them, that he was reſolved. to Wh into, war for that pu z the Com- 
Po mons 


W 
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fails an army of thirty thouſand men, and a million of 
Great difficulties were made by the Cutamans with reged ty che army, which the 


i" England than againſt the progreſs of the French Monarch, 
rilous ſiruation had-the King reduced both himſelf and the, nation. To all debates, | 


rions-againſt the King's miniſters were Joſt. by a very ery 
ons appointed a day to conſider, the, tate, of the kingdom with regard to popery: | 
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.' mons did not forbear to inſert in their reply ſeyeral, very harſh and even pit 


ſonable clauſes. Upon his reproving them, they ſeemed penitent, and 
that they · would aſſiſt his Majeſty in the proſecution of the war. Pay ang cl 
ee dat 


Houſe, judging by paſt meaſures, believed to be intended more againſt the liber - 
To this pe- 


ſevere ſpeeches, were made, and were received with a: ſeeming app 


Duke and the treaſurer. began to be by be AKA had impeachments.: lan 
| majority.; "The Com- 


And they even went ſo far as to vote, that, how urgent ſoever the occaſion, they 
would lay no farther charge on the people, till ſecured againſt the prevalence „ 
the catholic: party. In ſhort, the Parlament were impatient for war hene ver 


the King ſeemed averſe to ĩt 4 but grew ſuſpicious of ſame { Gaiſter deſign. ſo oy i 
as he complied with their / requeſta, and ſeemed. to enter into their m N 


| Taz King was enraged at this laſt vote: . EN 


lar notions, as he termed them ; and aſked him how he thougbt the: Houſe of 


Commons could be truſted for carrying on the war, ſhould it be entered on, when 


in the very commencement they tnade ſueh declaratinns. The yocertainties indeed 
of Charlesꝰs cout were ſo multiplied; und the jealouſies on both ſides ſo incu- 
rable, that even thoſe WhO approached neareſt the ſerne of action could not deter- : 
mine, whether the King ever ſeriouſly meant to enter into war, or whether, if be 
did, the Houſe of Commons would not have taken advantage of his. neceſſities, 
and. made him purchaſe-ſupplies by a great ſacrifice of his authority b. „ 


Tux King of France knew how to avaif himſelf of all the at 


f theſe. diſtractions afforded him. By his emiffüries, he repreſented to the Dutch 
the uncertainty of their dependance on England : Where an indolent King, averſe 


to all war, eſpecially with France, and irreſolute in his meaſures, was actuated only 


by the uncertain breath of à factious Parliament. To the'ariſtocratic faction, he 


xemarked the danger of the Prince's alliance with the Royal Family of England, and. 


revived their apprehenſions, leſt, in imitation of his father, who had been honoured. 


with the ſame alliance, he ſhould violently attempt to enlarge his authority, and en- 


„ his native country. In order to ſecond theſe motives with ſome farther ter- 


of org, he himſelf cook the field very early in the ſpring; and after threatening Lux- 
SO. Mo, and Namur, eme pere erer at ore any ? 
$1) a N {roads en 
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to the Hollanders, who were no wiſe. ſatisfied with the condu& of England, dt 


en ee e ln ncludec nner 
wards, an accommodation. | A u 


ee after the. Parliament e peg nah nee 


inlin forces 3 and ſuch was the ardour of the Engliſh, for a war with France, that 
| an army of above 20,000. men, to the aſtoiſhment of all Europe; were compleated 
in a few weeks, Three thouſand men, under the duke of Monmouth, were ſear 


over to ſecure Oſtend: Some regiments 23 from the French ſervice: A 


fleet was fitted out with great diligence; And a quadruple alliance yas projected 
between England, Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. 
Bur theſe vigorous meaſures. received a ludden damp. from: a paſſionate addreſo 


of the. lower Houſe 3; in which they juſtified all their paſt proceedings, that had 


given diſguſt to the King; deſired to be acquainted, with the meaſures taken by 
him, prayed him to diſmiſs evil counſellors 3..and named in pamieular the duke 
of Lauderdale, on. whoſe removal they Rrenuouſly jolited. The King told them, 
that their addreſs. was ſo extravagant, that he was-not willing ſpeedily to give it 


the anſwer, which it it deſerved. And he began again to lend an ear to the pro- 


poſals of France, who offered Wer e eee ein 
their making an ady. 7 Do”. us peace with the allies. err {1 
Tzuerx, tho? preſſed by the King. . ROY 


able a negotiation: But be informsus, that he King fad, there was 6nsirticle pro. Negotiaions. 
poſed, which ſo incenſed him, that, as long as he lived, he would never forget ii. 


Sir William goes no farther, but the editor of his works, the famous Dr. Swift, 
lays, that the French, before they would: agree to any payment; required us « pre- 
liminary, that the King ſhould engage never to keep above 8900 regular troops 

in his three kingdoms. Charles broke into a paſſion. © Cod's-fiſh;” faid' 5 his 
nou Does my brother of France think to ſerve me thus ? Are all his. 


«« promiſes to make me abſolute maſter of my people come to this ? ene 


© think gba? a ching.co be done wich cighs thouſand : |» 


Vax Bay trnino was the Dutch ambaſſador at Nimeguenz aig au- 


cle wich die Suns He us very eager for peace, and was perſuaded, that 
the reluctance of the 


King and the jealouſies of the Parliament would for ever diſ- 
appoiot the allies in their hopes of ſuccout from England. Orders were ſent him by: 


the States to go to the French King at Ghent, and: concert the terms of a general! 


treaty, as well as procyre a preſent truce for ſix weeks, Tho terms agreed om were 
much worſe fot the Spaniards,. than thole planned by the King and the. Prince of 
Or Six towns, ſome of them Ann were to be reſtored to 
them : 


Chap. T 
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7. them: But Ypres, Condé, 'Valenchies;) and Tray, in which © conſiſted 
edieftiengtty of their Frontier, were to remain with Francdeee. 
Gar murmurs aroſe in England, hem it was known, that Flariders Fo 
left in ſo defenceleſs a condition. The chief complaints were levelled againft the 
King, who, by his cancurrence-ar firſt, by his favour afterwards, and by his de- 
lays at laſt, kad'raiſeditheipower-6f France to ſueh an enormous height, that it 
[threatened the general lberties of Europe. Charles, uneaſy under theſe imputa- 
tions, dreading the conſequence of loſing the affections of his ſubjects, and perhaps 
Aiſguſted wich the ſecret artiele propoſed by France, began aner . 
which, he hoped, would have reſtored him to his antient popularity. | 
Ax opportunity very unexpectedly offered itſelf for his diſplaying theſe hew 

diſpoſitions, While the'ambaſſidors at Nimeguen were eoncerting the terms of a 
general treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the Spanifh ambaſſador, aſked the ambaſ- 
ſadors of France, at what time France intended to reſtore the fix towns in Flanders. 

They made uo difficulty of declaring,” that the King, their maſter, being obliged to 
eean entire reſtituiion made to the Swedes of all they had loft in the war, could not 
evaciate:theſe towus, till that Crown had received ſatisfaction ; and that this de- 
ene eee pere e IMMES 9 8 | 
Tux States r —— 5a pretenſion, which might 
Narbe ſuch dangerous confequences. The King was both ſurprized and 
He immedistely diſpatehed Temple to concert with the States vigorous 


e, of Jul. e e mane pram ar Temple in ſix days concluded-a treaty, by which 


Lewis was abliged to declare within ſixteen aſter the date, that he would preſently 

evacuste tbe towns: And in caſe of his refuſal, Holland was engaged. to continue 
che war, and Eogland Es RCTs, e 19917 per 
1 Mole conſeder ag. 

Ax theſe warlike nes were 0 Hetle ſeconded by 4he Parliament” where 
wende eg miniſters were ſuſpected of carrying on ſome intrigues, that the 
Commons renewed their former jealouſias againſt the King, and voted the army 

immediately te be diſbanded. The King by a meſſage repreſentec the danger of 
diſarming before peace was concluded and men their — 


nac put themſelves under bis protection, —— —— nd ale means 


of deſence. The Commons agreed to prolong the term wit regard to theſe forces. 
Every thing indeed in Europe wore the appearance of war. "France had poſitively 
Auereſper Prep en N the W ohe 


fs: made 


ms 


wade to mn end ee A now R 
Spain and the Empire, extremely diſguſted. with the terms of peace, impoſed: by 
Holland, ſaw with pleaſure the proſpect of a powerful ſupport from the new reſo- 
lutions of Charles. Holland itſelf, encouraged, by the Prince 2 nw: and. his 
party, was not diſpleaſed to find that the war would be renewed 2711 . 
terms. The allied army under that Prince was appre ND GA, en 
blockaded by France, A conſiderable body ＋ =ngli 


Sj fon under he 
Monmouth, were ready to join him. os 


Cranes uſually: paſſed a great part of. his time in the wilt bi, 
particularly thoſe of the dutcheſs of F auth; where, among other gay com- 
pany, he often. met with Barillon, che French araballador, a Wan of polite con · 
verſation, who was admitted into all the amuſements of that inglerioue, bur 
agreeable, monarch. It was the charms of this ſaunteting eaſy, life, Which, 
during the latter part of bis life, attached Charles. to bis-wiſtreſſes;. By the in- 
ſinuations of Barillon and the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, em order was, in an un- 
guarded hour, procured, which, iaſtapgly. changed: the face. of affaire in Korope. 


Kerr © 


One dy Cros, a French fugitive monk, WAS ſent to Temple, directing him to | 


apply to, the Swediſh ambaſſador, and perſwade him not to inſiſt on the con- 
ditions required by France, but to ſacriſice to general peace thoſe intereſts of 
| Sweden. Du Cros, who had ſecretly. received inſtructions from -Barillon, pub-- 
liſhed every where in Holland the commiſſion, with which he was intruſted 4, and- 
all men took the alarm. It was concluded, that-Chasles's ſudden-alacrity for. war 
was as ſuddenly extinguiſhed, and that no ſteady meaſures could ever be taken 
with England. The King afterwards, when be ſaw Temple, treated. this im- 
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witted them all. | 


Tun e ee e ji FLAIR Pads! 
beſſadors ſpun out the time, till the morning of the fatal day, which, by the late 

treaty between England and Holland, was to determine, whether a ſudden peace 
or a long war was to have place in Chriſtendom. The French ambaſſadors came 
then to Van Beverning, and told him, that they had received orders to conſent to 


2 if 14 


the eyacuation of the towns, and immediately to conclude-and ſign the peace. Van iſt of Avgult.. 


Beverning might have refuſed compliance, becauſe it was now impoſſible to procure 
the conſent and concurrence of Spain ; but he had entertained fo juſt an idea of the 
flu uations in the Engliſh. councils, and was ſo much alarmed by the late commiſ 
ſion given to du Cros, that he deemed. it fortunate for the Republic to conclude om 


any terms a dangerous war, where they were likely to be very ill ſupported The. 


en wane iafcotly draws up, and ſigned by the miniſters of France and. Holland: 
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tween eleven and twelve o' dock at night. By this treaty, © France ſecured the” | 
| policies! of Franchecottits, together wich Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Valen-, 
clennes, Tournay, I pres, Bouchane, Caſſel, &c. and reſtored to Spain only. | 
Charleroi, Courtral, Oudepard, Arhe, Ghent, and Limbourg. | * 

Nexr day "Temple i received an expreſs from, England, which, brought the ra fal- | 


27 


fication 6f the treary lately cohcluded with the States, with orders immediately to 


proceed to che exchange of them. Charles was now returned. to his former incli- 
nations for war with France. | 
Van Bxyzexnino was loudly exclaimed againſt by the ambaſſadors of the allies. 
at Nimeguen, eſpecially thoſe of Brandenburg and Denmark, whoſe maſters —4 
obliged by che trenty to reſtore all their acquiſitions. The miniſters of Spain 
the Emperor were ſullen and diſguſted; and all men hoped, that the 9 {ag 
portuned and encouraged by continual ſollicitations from England, would are, 
their ambaſſador, and renew the war. The Prince of Orange even took a very ex- | 


traordinary ſtep, in order to engage them to that meaſure ; or perhaps to give vent 


to his on ſpleen and reſentment. The day after ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, 
he attacked the French army at St. Dennis near Mons; and gained ſome advantage” | 


over Luxembourg, who reſted ſecure on the faith of the treaty, and concluded the. 
| war to be finiſhed, The Prince knew, at leaſt had reaſon'to believe, that the peace 


was ſigned, 'tho' it had not been formally notified to him; and he here ſacrificed 
wantonly, without a proper motive, the lives of "many brave men on both lides, 
who fell in this ſharp and well conteſted action. 
'Hypz was ſent over with a view of perſuading the "OW to aver Van Be- 
; andthe King promiſed, that England, if ſhe might depend on Holland, 


would immediately declare war, and would purſue it, till France was reduced to. 


Peace of Ni- 
meguen. 


reaſonable conditions, Charles at preſent went farther than words. He hurried on 
the embarkatian of his army for. Flanders, and all his preparations wore a hoſtile ap- 
pearance. . But the States had been too often deceived to truſt him any longer. They 
ratified the treaty ſigned at Nimeguen ; and all the other Powers of Europe were at 
laſt, aſter much enn r Ro 1 20 W de we terms ory | 
an dt Nas hb eh . which i Gan Word,” 
His miniſters and negotiators appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Europe in 
the cabinet, as his generals and armies had been experienced in the field. A ſuc- 
ceſsful war had been carried on againſt an alliance, compoſed of the greateſt Poten- 
tates in Europe. © Conſiderable conqueſts. had been made, and his territories en- 
larged on every fide. An advantageous peace was at laſt concluded, where he had 
. The allies were ſo enraged againſt each other, that they were not 
<2 likely 


/ 
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likely. to cement ſoon in any. new confederacy. eee o . | 
years, a real and near proſpect of attaining the Monarchy of Europe, and of ex- = | | 
ceeding the Empire of Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that of antient Rome. | 


Had England continued much longer in the ſame condition, and under the ſame | 

government, it is not eaſy to conceive, that he could have failed of his purpoſe. 

- Int proportion as theſe circumſtances exalted the French, they excited indigoa- 

tion among the Engliſh, - whoſe animoſity, rouzed. by terror, mounted to a great | 
height againſt that rival nation. Inſtead of taking the lead in theaffairs of Europe, | 
Charles, 'they*cthought, had, contrary to his own honor and intereſt, afted a part | | 
ere bee an RCRA e 1 | 
project at all, or ſuch as was highly criminal and dangerous. While Spain, Hol- | 
land, the Emperor, the Princes of Germany, called aloud on England to lead 
chem to victory and to liberty, and conſpired to raiſe her to a ſtation more glo- 

rĩous than ſhe had ever before attained; her King, from mean pecuniary views, 

had ſecretly ſold his alliance to Lewis, and was bribed into an intereſt oontrary to ö 
that of his people. His active ſchemes in conjunction with France were highly | | 
| pernicious 3 his neutrality was equally ignominious; and the jealous, refraftory | 
behaviour of the Parliament, tho in itſelf dangerous, was the only remedy for ſo N | 
many greater ills, with which the public, from the miſguided councils of the King, | 

was ſo nearly threatened. ' Such were the diſpoſitions of men's minds at the con- 

cluſion of the peace of Nimeguen : 0 WA r e ita 
bm 1551 
| | We mult now return to the afaireof Scotland, aids bin ite diodes now or ws 

after the ſuppreſſion of the inſurrection in 1666. The King, who at that time en- fairs in Scot- | 

deavoured to render himſelf popular in England, adopted like meaſures in Scotland. 

and he entruſted the government chiefly into the hands of Tweddale, and Sir Ro- 

bert Murray, men of prudence and moderation. Theſe miniſters made it their 

principal occupation to compoſe the religious differences, which ran very high, and 

for which ſcarce any modern nation, but the Dutch, had as yer found out the Pro- 
per remedy. As rigour and reſtraint had failed in Scotland, a ſcheme of compre- 
r er AA CLRT IE 
biſhops, to aboliſ their negative voice in the ecelt ſiaſtieal courts, and to leave them 

little more than the right of among the preſbyters.. But the zealots en- 

tertained great jealouſy againſt this ſcheme. They remembered, that it was by ſuch 

gradual ſteps, that King James endeavoured to introduce epiſcopacy.. Should the 

cars and eyes of men be once reconciled to the name and habit of biſhops, the whole 

power of the function, they dreaded, would ſoon follow: The leaſt communication 

en eee ne antinheiſian infileationdchey eftecmed dangerous and criminal: : 


ip W. Nach 51, mar nt, handle nor this ery went dur amongſt them: Abd ds King's 
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rminifters at laſt perceived, that they ſhould proſtitute the dignity of government, by 
making advances, to which the maleeontents were determined not to correſpond. 
Tu next projet adopted was that of indulgente. In profecution-of thisgKcheie, 
the molt popular of the expetied preachers, withonr requiring any ters of ſab- 
miffion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were ſeddted in vacant churches and fmall-fal- 
laries of about twenty pounds a year were offeredo cho reſt, ill chey ould ather- 
wiſe de provided for. Theſe laſt refuſed the King's bounty, which they conſider 
ed as the wages of a eriminal lane. Even chi former ſoon_nepented their eom · 
pliatce The people, ho had bem accuſtomed-wo hear them rail againſt chait 
ſuperiors, and preach to the times, as they called it, deemed their ſermons: langvid 
and fpiritleſs, when deprived of theſe oraaments. Their uſqal gifts, they thoutht, 
had leſt them, on account of their ſubmiſſion, which was ſtigmatiaed as eraſtiauiſm. 
They gave them the appellation, not af miaiſtera of Chriſt, but of abe King's - 
yartsz as the clergy of the eftabliſhed. church were commonly denomigated the 
3/bhops euyates. The preachers chemelves returned ia à little time to their former 
practices, by which they hoped to ron their former dominion over the minds of 
men a ſuperiority, which no one, Who has ever 'poſlefied it, will willingly, by 
any conſideration, be prevailed on to relinquiſh. © The conventicles multiplied 
_ daily in the Weſt : The clergy'of the eſtabliſhed church, were inſultad: The laws 
were neglected : The Covenanters even met daily in amm at their places of wor- 
ſhip: And tho? they uſually diſperſed themſelves|after religious ſervice, yet the 
government took a juſt alarm at ſeeing men, who were ſo entirely governed by 
their ſedhious teachers, dare to ſet authority eee ann 
Peace, to put themſelves in a military poſture. 

Tura was here, it is apparent, in the pelitcal body « diſeaſe ane 
and inveterate ; and the government had tried every remedy, but the true obe, to 
allay and correct it. An unlimited toleration, — have diffuſed themſelues 
and are ſtronglyroored, is the only'expedient, which can allay their fervour, and make 
the civil union acquire a fuperiority above religious diſtinctions. But as the ape- 
rations of this regimen are commonly very gradual, and at firſt imperceptible, vul- 
gar politicians are apt, for that reaſon, to have zecourſe- to more haſty and more 
dangerous remedics. It is obſervable too, that theſe non-conformiſts-in Scotland 
neither offered nor demanded toleration; but laid claim to an entire ſuperiority, 
and to the exercife of extreme rigouragainſt their adverſaties. The Covenant, which 
they idolized, was's perſecuting, as well as > ſeditious band of oonfederacy: And 
the government, inſtead of treating them de madmen, who ſhould be ſoothed, and 
llattered, and deceived into W J — obe- 

_ Gience, 
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and Lauderdale was fone” down'eommilſfioner.. The zealous preſbyterians, who 
were the chef pations of liberty, were too obnoxieus to reſiſt the meaſures of the 
_ governnienty and the tyde Kill-ran firong in favour! of .Menarchy. The comer 
 rniffioner had ſuck influence-as to get emo afts paſſed, which were of the utmaſt 
confſequehce to the civil and: eceleſiattica} liberties of the kingdom. By thi one, it 
was declared, that the ſettling all things with regard to the external goverument of 
the church was a right of the crown > That whatever related to ccelefiaſtical meaty 
ings, mattera, and perſons, were to be ordertd; according to ſuch directions as the 
King hould ſend to his Privy Councidr And ches theſes being publiſhed by them, 
ſhould have the force: of las. The other act regarded the militia, which the 
King by his own authority had two years before eſtabliſhed, in place of the army 
which was broke: By this act, the militia was ſettled to-the number of 22,000 
men, wha. were to be conſtantly armed, and regularly diſciplined, And jt was 
father anasted, what theſe troops ſhould be hald in readinels to merch into Eng- 
land, Ireland; or any part of the King's dominions, for any cauſe in which his 


Myjeſty's authority; power, or grattnels,. was concerned 3 — main "Os. 


not from the King. but the Privy Council of Scotland, - 

_ "Lavprnvaue” boaſted extremely of his ſervices in procuring ate 
The King by the former was rendered abſolute maſter of the church ; and might 
legally, even by an-edi®, re-eſtabliſh, if he thoughr proper, the Catholic reli 

in Scotland : By the latter, he ſaw a powerful- force ready at hie call. Hie had 
even the advantage of being able to diſguiſe his orders under the name of the 
Privy-Couneilz; and in ouſe of fullure in hisemerprizes, could, by ſuch's pretence, 
ire for his conduct to the Engliſhi Parliament, But in proportion as theſe 
laws were agreeable te the King, they gave alarm to the Engliſh: Commons, and 
were the chief cauſe of thoſe redoubled attacks, which they made upon Lauderdale, 
Theſe attacks, however, ſerved only to fortify him in his intereſt wirh the R 
Sr divided ſtare” of that 


kingdom, would, if matters had come to'cxtremity, 


vice againſt England ; yet did Charles regard the credit of it as « conſiderable fup- 
port to his authority: And Lauderdale, by degrees, became the prime of rather 
ſole minifter for Scotland. "The natural indolence of the King diſpoſed him to 
give entire confidence to a man, who had fo far extended n 
n OTST 8 
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been of very little ſer - 
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It a ſubſequent ſeſſion of the ſame Parliament o, a ſevere law was enated againſt 
conventicles. Ruinous fines were impoſed both on' the preachers and hearers, even 
if the meetings had been in houſes ; but field conventicles were ſubjected to the 


penalty of death and confiſcation of goods: Four hundred marks Scots were of- 
| fered as a reward to thoſe who ſhould ſeize the criminals z and they were indem- 


 nified for any ſlaughter, which-they. ſhould comtnit in the execution of ſuch an 


undertaking. And as it was found difficult to get evidence againſt theſe conven- 
ticles, however numerous, it was enacted by another law, that, whoever, being 
required by the Council, refuſed to give information upon oath, ſhould be puniſh- 


ed by arbitrary fines, by impriſonment, or by baniſhment to the plantations. 


Thus all perſecution naturally, or rather noceſſarily, adopts the ĩniquities, as well 


n rigors, of the inquiſition. What a conſiderable part of the ſociety conſider as 
their duty and honour, and the others are apt to 


dulgence, can by no other expedient be ſubjeAed to ſuch ſevere penalties 2 
natural ſentiments of mankind appropriate only to the greateſt crimes. 
Tuo' Lauderdale found this compliance in the Parliament, «par was 


| formed againſt him, of which duke ton was the head. Next ſeffion , this 


party had become conſiderable: And many were diſguſted, as well with Lauder- 
dale's inſolence, as with the grievances, under which the nation laboured. The 


ſirſt Parliament of this reign had acknowledged, that the regulation of all 


trade was an inherent branch of royal prerogative, In conſequence of this im- 
portant conceſſion, the King, by an act of council, had prohibited the imports» 


tion of brandy and all ſpirits ; and the execution of this edict was committed to 


lord Elphinſtode, a relation of Landerdale s. Elphinſtone made no other uſe of 
this power than to ſell licences to the merchants, by which. expedient. he gained 


rest ſums to himſelf, cho? to the loſs. of the revenue, as well as of the kingdom. 


A monopoly of ſalt had alſo been granted to lord Kincardine 3 and a new 


impolſi- 
tion on tobacco had been, beſtowed in gift upon Sir John Nicolſon, for the benefic 
| of himſelf and ſome friends of Lauderdale. When theſe grievances were complaig- 


ed of, the commiſſioner, who was deſirous to prevent all parliamentary. inquiry 
choſe rather to-redreſs them in council 3 . the . 
patents complained. of. But as farther grievances were mentioned, and a 


| repreſentation of the ſtate of the kingdom was propoſed.to be made by Parliament, 


Lauderdale oppoſed, as u barrier, the Lords of Articles, without whoſe conſene, 


de ſaid, no motion could be received. Men were now convinced of their i 


anpr-. 
gence in reſtoring that inſtitution, which rendered all national nn, 
ner uſeleſs for ihe redreſs of grievances. 
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Han ron, Terddede „WV to the King, 
who was alone able to correct the abuſes of Lauderdale's adminiſtration. But even 
their complaints to him might be dangerous z and all approaches of truth to the 
Throne were barred. by the ridiculous law againſt leaſing - making: a law, which 


bin" 


5 ſeems to have been extorted by the antient nobles, in order to protect their on 


tyranny, oppreſſion, and injuſtice. Great precautions, therefore, were uſed by the 
Scots malecontents in their repreſentations to the King; but no redreſs was ob- 
tained. Charles loaded them' HP Ons F 
thority. 


A vazy bad, 1 Wer this ING "The. Privy 
Council, diſpoſſeſſed twelve. gentlemen or noblemen of their houſes *z; and theſe 


houſes were converted into ſo many garriſons, eſtabliſhed. for the ſuppreſſion of 


eoaventicles. . The. nation, it was pretended, was really, on account of theſe ro- 
| ligious aſſemblies, in a ſtate of war; and by the antient law, the King, in ſuch 
an emergence, FF 
Judge it expediennnt. 

; I ener ao 
during Lauderdale's adminiſtration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay,. 
baniſhed. by the King's order twelve miles from Edinburgh, and by that means 
the whole juſtice of the kingdom was ſuſpended for a year; till theſe lawyers were 
brought to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to Parliament were illegal. 
A letter was procured from the King, for turning out twelve of the chief magiſ- 
trates of Edinburgh, and declaring them incapable of all public office z tho? their 
only crime had been their want of compliance with Lauderdale. The 
ol Scotland have a privilege of meeting once a year by their deputies, in order 
to conſider the ſtate of trade, and make bye laws for its regulation : Ia this con- 
vention, a petition was voted, complaining of ſome late laws, which obſtructed 


| commerce and praying the King, that he would impower his commiſſioner, iu 
the next ſeſſion of Parliament, to give his aſſent to the repealing them. For 


this preſumption, as it was called, ſeveral of the members were fined and. impci. 
ſoned. One More, a. member of Parliament, having. moved in the Houle, chat, 


in imitation of the Engliſh Parliament, no bill. ſhould paſs except 9 


readings, he was for this. pretended offence immediately lent to pris 
commillioner. | 


deere n 
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: Tus private Ee rte, Lauderdale was 23 infolene and. provoking as bis 


nnd as he was no conciuded to be the author of the former 
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OOF fa8ion a6 iutereſt: Abd from the” grear-rapachty If that Güke, nd 
3 — 2 — all offices and favours were openly” put to "ſafe. e 
l alle wed to appronch che Throne Who way not dependant of Him; unc no 
medy could de hoptd for or obratned againſt his matifchd oppreffions. © The 
of Mitchel hows, thit this Yr ein en würd Revolt of frank and hoibur as 

of levity und Jolie. C ͤͤ ·»ͥßv... 59058 

Mrregrt, vas a deſperutt fanatic, and hack entet ned a t Wake 
ating Sharpe, "archbiſhop of St. Andrews, whe, y his former apoſtacy and 
ſubſequent rigour, had himſelf extremely odious to all men, elpecial- 
y te the Covenüntets, In thb yenf T6898, Mitchel fired x piſtol at the primate, 
25 he way ſiting in he coach ; bet the bilſop of Orkney, ſtepping into rhe coach, = 
happened to ftrdtch out hie arm,” which itwercepred che dall, and was much Thit- 
tere by it. This happened in che principal ſtreet of the city ; bur ſo gener 
was the atchbiſhop dereſted; that the aſſuſfin was allowed peaceabiy te walk 
and having durned a ſtreet or two, und chre n off a wig, which diſguĩſed him, < 
immediately appeared in public, and remained altogether unſuſpected. Some yeaty 
afterwurds, Sharpe remarked's man, who ſeemed to eye him very cagerly; and 
being Kill anaciovs, leſt an attempt of aſſuſmnation ſhould be renewed, he ordered 
him to be ſeized and examined.” Two leaded piſtols were found upon him; 


Sharpe 
promiſed, Nr would eonſeſe his gulle, he ſhould be diſmiſſed withott 
any Mnchel wus 1 ereddious ns to believe him but was imme - 
dlately produced before the eduncil by the Faithleſs primate. The council, hav- 
no Proof againſt Hin, but Hoping to involve che whole body of Covenan- 
ters in this odio crime, very \ſoletninify renewed the promiſe of pardon, if he 
would'wiake a full Giro very; and it was & great dinppointment to them, when 
ey Wund, upon "His corifeſtion, chat only one perſon, who was now dead, had 
been acquainted with his bloody reſolutions. Mitchel was next carried before a court 
of judicature, 57 8 Ai to renew his confeflion z but being apprehenſive, that, 
tho u pardon Tor life had been promiſed Him, other corporal puniſhments might 
— he refuſed compliance; and was ſent back to priſon. Hs wa | 
next exitriin&d'bHre; the council, under pretence of his og concerned in the in- 
furrestion ut Petitland ; e eee » he was put to the 
queſtion, and contrary to the moſt obvipys principles of equity, was was urged to ac- 
tuſe himſelf, ' He endured the torture with fingular refolution, and continued ob- 
Amte in che dena of n crime, of which, it is believed; he really was not gullty. 
Inſtead of obtaining his liberty, he was ſent tothe Baſs, a very high rock, ſurround- 
ed by the ſea; at this time converted into a ſtate priſon, and full of the unhappy 
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ndern. He there remaine in great tulſery, loaded with irons ; till the year 
e RNS Ly nk eee eee Was the 
ed, bur ftill obſtinate enthuſiaſts. Mitchel was then brought before a court 
upon his trial, for an attempt to uſſafſinate un 1 
. Eis former confeſſion was pleaded 


tos — 9 8 treaſurer, the eutl of Rothes, chancellor, ald the pritnia 


10 77 W 


ſelf. Mitchel, belides main — 1 1 the Privy Council was no court Giant | 


ture, and that a confeſſion before by — — aſſerted, that he had been 
engaged to make that confeſſion? * iſe of p ich had been 
given him. "The four priyy coun lied pen vach, that any ſoch protniſe 
had ever been given. Fer Prone ths deed, chat the coundif books might be 
produced in court; and even offered a copy of that Uny*s' proceedings to' be read , 


but the Privy Counſellors maintained, chat, aſter they had made oath, 'no' farther 


could be admitted, and that che booles of Privy Couneil contained the King's 
fecters, which were on-noaccouhe to be Hvulged.” They were not probably aware, 

wheri they ſwore, that the clefk having eitgroſſed the 

rative of MitcheP's confeflion, the whole nu had been ſigned dy che chi 

and that the proofs of their perjury were dy that means committed to recotd. 

The” the priſoner was condemned, Lauderdale was ſtill inelined to pardon bim; 
but the unreleming primate vigorouſly inſiſted upon hjs-execution,” and ſad, thee, 

If afſaſfins. remained his Nie mut be expoſed: to/perperunt 


Mitchel was accordingly enecuted ar Edinbutghiic January'r678. ' Such a 7 Doo 


plieation of gruetty and rreachery ſhows 1 rags Va ag 
the King had emvuſted-che-goveramene of Sconlanu. 
. Deſi /che iniquicls wing hah the exreme 
riches ht temper] and the tit}-1 | 
of perfection, was attended with other cireunftances,” which engaged hin — 
ſevete and arbitrary meaſures. An abſolute g "was to be incroduced, 
whieh on xs commencement is often moſt rigorous ʒ and tyranny watt obliged, 
for want of military" power, to cover itſelf under an appearance of law; a G 
which rendered" it extremely aukward in its sens 1 8 opp 
Ktion, / extended ehe fury of its opprefſions. r 287 45 11% Ente 
Fun rigours, exerciſed againft conventictes, inftead ef breaking the ſpirit len the 
Fanabes, had tended only, avis uſual, to render them more obſtinate in their errors, 
to inereaſe the fervour of their zeal, to Hale them more coſely with each other, and 
do enflame them againſt the eftablifhe@ Mierarehy. The Commonalty, aloft 
Ne where in ao a dE na coriven- 
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promiſe of purdon in dhe har. 
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againſt him; and was 
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ticles without reſerve z, and the gentry, tho'. they, themaſelyes, commonly, ned | 
from, theſe illegal places of worſhip, conniyed at this irregularity in their jnferiors. 
In order to engage the former on the ſide of the perſecutors, a hond or contract was 
FFF | 
were to engage. forthe good behayiour of their tenants and in caſe any tenant fre- 
3 l biet thewſelyes to the A eee 
law be exatted from the delinquent, | It vas cidl sto ve ſanction 11 | 
2 contracts; 422 5 man e for an, | 


e aud more 9 if 

"Tax law enated 3 bad called them ſeminaries an, 
This expreſlion, which was. nothing; but a, flouriſh. of rhetoric, Lauderdale and the | 
Priyy,Council were willing to underſtand in a literal ſenſe; and becauſe the weſtern 


eee in . een ä — — 
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moſt diſorderly and the leaſt ei vilined.¶ It is eaſy to imagine the havoc and deſtruc- 


tion, which enſued. A multitude, not accuſtomed to military diſcipline, averſe 
to the reſtraint of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, were let looſe amidſt 


thoſe, whom they were taught to regard as enemies to their Prince and to their re- 


ligion. Nothing eſcaped: their ravenous hands: By hardſhips, and ſometimes by 
tortutes, men were obliged to.diſcover their concealed wealth. Neither age, nor 
(ex, nor innocence afforded protection: And the gentry, finding that even thoſe 
who had been moſt compliant, and ho had ſubſcribed the bonds, were alike ex- 
104d eee 
reſolution of refuſing them. The voice of the nation was raiſed againſt this 
enormous outrage ; and aſter two months free quarter, the highlanders were at laſt 
ſent back to their hills, loaded with the ſpoils and execrations of the Weſt. _ 
Tnosz who had bers engaged to ſubſcribe the bonds, could find no ſecurity but 
by turning out ſuch tenants as they ſuſpected of an inclination to conventicles, and 
thereby their eſtates. To encreaſe the miſery of theſe unhappy tenants 
* EN ORG PEI POE 
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3 | cn AR LES th | 18 
wh brought not certificate of his conformity from the pariſh | miniſter, That 


the obſtinate and refractory might not eſcape farther perſecution, a new device 
was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, any man, who ſhould go before a ma- 
giſtrate, and ſwear that he thought himſelf in danger from another, might obtain 
a wit of lam · burroms, as it was called z by which the latter was bound, under 
the penalty of impriſoninent and outlawry, to find ſecurity for his good behaviour. 
Lauderdale entertained the abſurd notion of making the King ſue for writs of 
law-burrows againſt his ſubjects. On this pretence, # 4 refuſers of the bonds were 
ſummoned to appear before the council, and were required to bind themſelves, 
under the penalty of two years rent, neither to frequent conventicles themſelves, 
nor allow their family and tenants to be preſent at thoſe unlawful aſſemblies. Thus 
chicanery was joined to tyranny z and the Majeſty of the King, inſtead of being 
exalted, was in reality proſtituted ; eee e- ren feels! the re ere 
rity, which one neighbour might require of another- 
I x was an old law, but ſeldom executed, Wee e accuſed a 
crime, and did not appear, in order to take his trial, might be intercommuned, that 
is, he might be publiciy outlawed; and whoever afterwards, either on account of 
buſineſs, relation; nay charity, had the leaſt intercourſe with him, was ſubjefted 
to the ſame penalties as could by law be inflicted on the criminal himſelf. A great 
many writs of. intercommuning were now iflued againſt the hearers and preachers in 
conventicles z and by this ſevere. and even abſurd law, crimes and guilt went on 
multiplying in a geometrical proportion. Where laws tions are how FO, 
it is no wonder that an adminiſtration ſhould be tyrannical. 
Lxsr the cry of an oppreſſed people ſhould reach the Throne, PWT for- 
bad, under high penalties, every nobleman or gentleman of landed property to 
leave the kingdom. A ſevere edict, eſpecially where the Sovereign himſelf reſided 
in a foreign country. Notwithſtanding this act of council, Caſſilis firſt, after- 
wards Hamilton and Tweddale, went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the King, Theſe violent proceedings of Lauderdale were very oppolite to the 
natural remper of Charles z and he immediately iſſued orders for diſcontinuing 
the bonds and the writs of law-burrows, But as he was commonly little touched 
with what lay at a diſtance, he entertained not the proper indignation againſt thoſe 
ho had abuſed his authority. Even white he retracted theſe oppreſſive meaſures, 
he was prevailed with to avow and praiſe them in a letter, which he wrote to the 
privy council. This proof of confidence might fortify the hands of the miniſtry, 
dut the King ran a manifeſt hazard of loſing the aſſections of his ſubjects, by not 
permitting even thoſe who were deſirous of it, to diſtinguiſh between him and 
their oppreſſors. . 
Vol. VI. „ N n 5 | Ir 
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_ Oup. IV. xeported e, that Charles, after 2 full hearing of the debetes voncerning 
: "= Far gy ſaid, I perceive: that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things 
| * againſt the people of Scotland ; but I cannot find, that he has acted any thing 
4 contrary to my intereſt.” A ſentiment moſt unworthy of a ſovereign! 
Dun ms the abſence of Hamilton and the other diſcontented Lords, the King 
allowed Lauderdale to ſummon a convention of eſtates at Edinburgh. This con- 
vention, beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed applauſes on all Lauderdale's ad- 
miniſtration, and in their addreſſes to the King, expreſſed the higheſt contentment 
and ſatis faction But theſe inſtances of complaiſance had the contrary effect in 
England from what was expected by the contrivers of them. All men there con- 
cluded, that in Scotland the very voice of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed ; and that, 
by the prevalence of tyranny, grievances were ſo rivetted, that it was become 
dangerous even to mention them, or complain to the Prince, who alone was ca- 
pable of redreſſing them. From the ſlavery of the neighbouring kingdom, they 
inferred the arbitrary diſpoſitions of the King: and from the violence, with which 
ſovereign power was there exerciſed, they apprehended the miſeries, which might 
enſue. to themſelves, upon their loſs. of liberty, If perſecution by a proteftant 
church could be carried to ſuch extremities, what might be dreaded from the pre- 
| valence of popery, which had ever, in all ages, made open profeſſion of exter- 
minating by fire and ſword every oppoſite ſect or communion ? and if the firſt 
approaches towards unlimited authority were ſo tyrannical, ho wdiſmal its final 


eſtabliſhment 3 when all dread of oppoſition ſhall at laſt eee ee rome 
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N 0 
rained violent jealouſies againſt the Court; and the ſubſequent meaſures 


adopted by the King, had tended more to encreaſe than cure the general prejudices. 


Some myſterious deſign was ſtill ſuſpected in every enterprize and profeſſion ; Ar- 
bitrary power and popery were apprehended as the ſcope of all projects: Each 
breath or rumour made the people ſtart with anxiety : Their enemies, they thought, 
were in their very boſom, and had got poſſeſſion of their Sovercign's confidence. 


While in this timorous, jealous diſpoſition, the cry of a plot all on a ſudden ſtruck 
their ears: They were wakened from their ſlumber ; and like men affrighted and 


in the dark, took every ſhadow for a ſpectre. The terrot of each man became 
the ſource of terror to another, And an univerſal panic being diffuſed, reaſon 
and argument, and common ſenſe, and common humanity loſt all influence over 
them. From this diſpoſition of men's minds we are to account for the progreſs 


Chap. V. 
1678. 


and credit of the vorisn PLOT; an event, which would otherwiſe appear prodi - The ot 
plot. 


gious and altogether inexplicable. 


On the twelfth of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemilt; accoſted the King, as be was 
walking in the Park: © Sir,“ ſaid he, keep within the * Your ene- 
Naz mies 
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« mies 1 a deſign upon your lite; and you may be ſhot in this very walk.” 
Being aſked the reaſon of theſe ſtrange ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two men, called 
Grove and Pickering, had engaged to ſhoot the King, and Sir George Wake- 


man, the Queen's phyſician, to poiſon him. This intelligence, he added, had 


been communicated to him by doctor Tongue; whom, if permitted, he would 
introduce to his Majeſty. Tongue was a divine of the church of England; a man 
active, reſtleſs, full of projets, devoid of underſtanding, He brought papers to 
the King, which contained information of a plot, and were digeſted into forty- 
three articles. The King not having leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them to the 
lord treaſurer, Danby, and ordered the two informers to lay the buſineſs before 
that miniſter. - Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that he himſelf hed nor drawn the 
papers, that they had been ſeererly thruſt under his door, ' and--that, "tho? he ſuſ- 
peed, he did not certainly know who was the author. Aſter a few days, he re- 
turned, and told the treaſurer, that his ſuſpicions, he found, were juſt; that the 
author of the intelligence, whom he had. met twice or thrice in the ſtreet, had 


acknowleged the whole matter, and had given him a more particular account 


of the conſpiracy ; but deſired, that his 1 name might be concealed, being appre- 
Wann leſt the papiſts ſhould murder him. 

Tu information was renewed with regard to Grove's and Pickering inten- 
tions of ſhooting the King; and Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, 
they were to ſet out for Windſor with that intention. Orders were given for ar- 
reſting them, ſo ſoon as they ſhould appear in that place: But tho' this alarm was 
more than once renewed, ſome frivolous reaſons were ſtil! found by Tongue for 
their delaying the journey. And the King concluded, both from theſe evaſions, 
and from the myſterious, artificial manner of commnkating” the N 
11 the whole was a fiction. | 

Tonus came next to the treaſurer, and told him, that a pacquet of letters, | 
wrote by jeſuits concerned in the plot, was that night to be put into the poſt-houſe 
for Windſor, directed to Bedingfield, a jeſuit, confeſſor to the Duke. When 
this intelligence was conveyed to the King, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned 
had a few hours before been brought to the Dube by Bedingfield; who ſaid, that 
he ſuſpected ſome bad deſign upon him, that the letters ſeemed to. contain mat- 


ters of a dangerous import, and that he knew them not to be the hand- writing 


of the perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed to them. BUY incident ſill farther 
eonfirmed the King in his incredulity. 


Tu matter had probably ſlept in this poſture for ever, had i it not been the an- 
xiety of the Duke, who, hearing that prieſts and jeſuits and even his own confeſ- 
for had been accuſed, was deſirous, that a thorough enquiry ſhould be made by 


* 


V 


the 2 into ds pretended conſpiracy. br and Tongue were enquired > - Oh 
alter, and were now found to be living in cloſe conjunction with Titus Oates, 
the perſon who was ſaid to have conveyed the firſt intelligence to Tongue. 
Ouates affirmed, that he had fallen under ſuſpicion with the jeſuits; that he had 
received three blows with a ſtick, and a box on the ear from the provincial of that 
order, for revealing their conſpiracy z and that over-hearing: them ſpeak of their 
intentions to puniſh him more ſeverely, be had withdrawn, and concealed bim- 
ſelf. This man, in whoſe breaſt was lodged a ſecret, involving the fate of Kings, 
"and kingdoms, was allowed to remain in ſuch neceſſity, that Kirby was obliged to 
ſupply him with daily bread ; and it was a joyful ſurprize to bim, when he heard, 
that the council were at laſt diſpoſed to take ſome notice of his intelligence. But 
"as he expected more encouragement from the public, than from the King or his 
' miniſters, he thought proper, before he was. preſented to the council, to go with 
his two companions to Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, à noted and active juſtice of 
"FS and to give evidence before him of all the articles of the conſpiracy. 
Taz wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed. both to Godfrey and the 0atcs's narrge 
council, and afterwards to the Parliament, was to this purpoſe'®. The Pope, he tive. 
id, on . examining the matter in the congregation de propagenda' fide, had found 
himſelf entitled to the poſſeſſion of England and. Ireland on account of the herefy = 
'of Prince and people, and had accordingly afſumed the ſovereignty of theſe king 
"doms, This ſupreme. power he had thought proper to delegate to the ſociety of 
jeſuirs and de Oliva, general of that order, in conſequence of the papal grant, 
had exerted every act of regal authority, and particularly had ſupplied, by com- 
miſſions under the ſeal of the ſociety, all the chief offices,” both civil and 'mili- 
tary. Lord Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis treaſurer, Sir William 
Godolphin privy ſeal, Coleman ſecretary of ſtate, Langhorne attorney general, 
lord Bellaſis general of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant general, lord Staf- 
ford pay-maſter ;, and inferior commiſſions, ſigned by the provincial of the jeſuits, 
were alſo diſtributed to men of all ranks. All the dignities of the church 
were filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other foreigners. The pro- 
vincial had held a conſult of the jeſuits under his authority; where the King, 
whom they opprobiouſly called the Black Baſtard, was ſolemnly tried and con- 
demned as a heretic; and a reſolution taken to put him to death. Father le Shee 
(for fo this great plotter and informer called father la Chaiſe, eonſeſſor to the 
French King, a man of probity and humanity) had conſigned i in London ten thou- 
fand pounds to be paid to any man, who ſhould merit it by this aſſaſſination. A 
e provincial had expreſſed like liberality: 1 4 77 of the ere 
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vas willing to go the length of kx thouſand ounids': The Dom minicang approved 
of the action but pleaded poverty. Ten thou pounds had been offered to 
Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's phyſician; who demanded fifteen thouſand, as 


a reward for ſo great a ſervice : His demand was complied with; and five thouſand 
had been paid him by advance. Leſt this means ſhould fail four Iriſh ruffians had 


deen employed by the jeſuits, at the rate of twenty guineas a-piece, to ſtab the King 


at Windſor ; and Coleman, late ſecretary to the dotcheſs of Tork, had. given the 
. meſſenger, who carried them orders; a guinea to quicken his diligence. Grove and 


Pickering were alſo employed to ſhoot the King with ſityer bullets : The former | 
was to receive the ſum of fifteen hundred pounds; the latter, being a pious man, 
was to be rewarded with thirty thouſand "maſſes, which, eſtimating, maſſes at a 


| hilling a- piece, amounted to à like value. Pickering would have executed his 
| purpoſe, had not the flint at one time dropt our of his piſtol, at another time the 
priming. Coniers, the jeſuit, had bought a knife at the price of ten ſhillings, 


which, he thought, was not dear, conſidering the purpoſe for which he intended it, 


to wit, ſtabbing the King. Letters of ſubſcription were circulated among the ca- 
 tholics all over England to raiſe: a fura/for the ſame purpoſe. No leſs than fifty 
Jeſuits: had. met in May laſt, at the White horſe tavern, where it was unanimouſly | 


agreed to put the King to death. This ſynod did afterwards, for more convenience, 
divide themſelves into many leſs cabals or companies ; and Oates was employed to 


carry notes and letters from one to another, all rending to the ſame end of mur- 


theringtheKiog. He even carried, from one company to another, a paper, in which 
they formally expreſſed their reſolution of exectring that deed z and it was regy- 
larly ſubſcribed: by all of them. A wager'of' an hundred pounds was laid, and 
ſtakey made, that the King ſhould eat no more Chriſtmas pyes. In ſhort, it was 
determined, to uſe the expreſſion of a jefuit, that if he would not become R. C. 
(Roman catholic) be ſhould no longer be C. R. (Charles rex). The great fire. 

of London had been the work of the jeſuits, who had employed eighty or eighty- 

fx perſons for that-purpoſe; and had expended ſeven hundred fire-balls ; but they 
had a good return for their charges; for they had been able to pilfer goods from the 
fire to the value of: fourteen thouſand pounds: The jeſuits had alſo raiſed another 
fire on St. Margaret's Hill, whence they had ftolen goods to the value of two thou- 
ſand pounds: Another ar:Southwark; and it was determined in like manner to 

burn all the chief cities in England. A paper model was already framed for the 
firing of London :; the ſtations were regularly marked out, where the ſeveral. fires 
were to commencez and the whole plan of operations was ſo concerted, that 
precautions were taken by the jeſuits to vary their meaſures, according to the va- 


|  Tiations of the winds. Fire balls were ne called among them Teuxbury 
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muſtatd- pilla 3 und were ſaid to contain a notable biting ſauce. Ia the great fire, 

it had been determined to murther the King ; but he had diſcovered ſuch dik- 
gence and humanity in extinguiſhing the flames, that even the jeſuits relented; and 


Pared his life, Beſides theſe aſſaſſinations and fires 3 inſurrections, rebellions;. 


and maſſacres were projected by that religious order in all the three kingdoms. 
There were twenty thouſand Catholics in London, who would riſe in four and 


twenty hours or leſs ; and Jenniſon, a jeſuit, ſaid, that they might eaſily cut the 


throats of an hundred thouſand Proteſtants. Eight thouſand Catholics had agreed 


to take arms in Scotland. Ormond was to be murthered by four jeſuits3 a ge+ 
neral maſſacre of the Itiſh Proteſtants was concerted; and forty thouſand black 


bills were already provided for that purpoſe. ' Coleman had remitted two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to promote the rebellion in Ireland ; and the French King 
was to land a great army in that iſland. Poole, who wrote the Synopſis, was par- 
ticularly marked out for affaſſination.z as was alſo, Dr. Stillingfleet, a controvet 
ſial writer againſt the Papiſts. Burnet tells us, that Oates paid him the ſame com- 
pliment. After all this havock, the crown was to be offered to the Duke; but on 


the following conditions 3 that he receive it as a gift from the Pope z that be | 


confirm all the papal commiſſions for offices and employments ; that be ratiſy all 
paſt tranſactions, by pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his brother 
and of the people ; and that he conſent to the utter extirpation of the proteſtant 
religion. If he refuſe theſe conditions, he himſalf. was immediately-to-be-paiſoned 


ar afſaſſinared. | To fot Fomes ad eG; expreſſion. , * 


Oates to the jeſuits. 


Ly 


OarTzs, the informer of this dreadful plot, was ; himſelf the moſt infamous of And cha- 
mankind. He was the ſon of an anabaptiſt preacher, chaplain to colenel Pride; rafter, 


but having taken orders in the church, he had been provided in a ſmall living by 


| the duke of Norfolk. He had been indicted for perjury z and by ſome means had 


eſcaped. He was afterwards a chaplain on board the fleet whence he had been. 


diſmiſſed on complaint of ſome unnatural: practices, not ſit to be named. He then 


became a convert to the Catholics, but he afterwards boaſted, that his converſion. 


vas a mere pretence, in order to get into their ſecrets, and to betray them “: He 
was ſent over to the jcſuir's college at St. Omers, and tho? above thirty years of age, 
he there lived ſome time among the ſtudents. He was deſpatched on an errand to 
Spain; and thence returned to St. Omersz where the jeſuirs, heartily tired of their 
En i e oo eee 0 ee 
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ment of this uſage, he was induced, in combination with T6ngue, to one 


| 1 plot, of which he accuſed the Catholics, 4+ 1TH 471 £3 447 F C- + 71 


Tuis abandoned man, when examined before the Sunn bey his: impoſ. 
tel in ſuch à manner, as would have utterly diſcredited che moſt conſiſtent 15 
ſtory, and the moſt reputable evidence. While in Spain, he had been carried, he 


ſaid, to Don John, who promiſed great aſſiſtance to the execution of the catholic 


deſigns. The King aſked him, what ſort of man Don John was: He anſwered, 
a tall, lean man; directly contrary to truth, as the King well knew *. He totally 
miſtoole tho ſituation of the jeſuits college at Paris T. Tho he pretended great 
intimacies with Coleman, he knew him not, when placed very near him; and had 
no other excuſe than that his ſight e in mne een g- len into: ke 
miſtakes with regard to Wakeman. a 15 


Norwirus ran DING theſe objeRtions, Wer attention was 7055 to Obers 51 
dence, and the plot became very ſoon the ſubject of converſation, and even the ob- 
ject of terror to the people. The violent animoſity, which had been excited 
againſt the Catholics in general, made the public ſwallow the groſſeſt abſurdities, 
when they accompanied an accuſation” of thoſe religioniſts : And the more dia- 
bolical any contrivance appeared, the better it ſuited the tremendous idea enter- 
tained of a jeſuit. Danby likewiſe, who ſtood in oppoſition to the French and 
eatholic intereſt at court, was willing to encourage every ſtory, which might ſerve 
to diſcredit that party. By his ſuggeſtion, when a warrant was ſigned for arreſt- 
ing Coleman, there was inſerted a clauſe for ſeizing his papers z A e 
attended with the moſt important conſequences. 


' CoLtMan, partly on his own account, partly by orders from the Duke, had been 
engaged in a correſpondence with father la Chaiſe, with the Pope's nuncio at Bruſ- 
ſels, and With other Catholics abroad; and being himſelf a fiery zealot, bul and 
ſanguine, the expreſſions in his letters often betrayed great violence and infiſcre- 
tion. His correſpondence during the years 1674, 1675, and part of 1676, was 
ſeized, and contained many extraordinary paſſages. In particular, he ſaid to la 
Chaiſe, „We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no leſs than the con. 
4. vefſion of three lingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter ſubduing of a peſtilent 


* hereſy, which has à long time domineered over a great part of this northern 
„ world. There were never ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, ſince the days of Queen Mary, 


as now in our days. God has given us a Prince,” meaning the Dake, 4 who 
- is become (may I ſay a miracle) zealous of being the author and infirument of 
1 fo glorious a work ; but the oppoſition we are ſure to meet with 1 is alſo like to 
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be great: nnn get all the aid and aſſiſtance we can.“ In another 
letter he ſaid. I can ſcarce believe myſelf awake, or the thing real, when I think 
8 of a Prince, in ſuch « an age as we live in, converted to ſuch aq degree of zeal and 
< piety, as not to regard any thing in the world in compariſon of God Almighty's 
«+ glory, the ſalvation of his own ſoul, and the converſion of our poor kingdom.” 

In other paſſages, the intereſts of the Crown of England, thoſe of the French King, 
and thoſe of the catholic religion are ſpoke of as inſeparable. The Duke is alſo 


1 


ſaid to have connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of Lewis: The King | 


himſelf, he affirms, is. always inclined to favour the Catholics, when he may do it 
without bes ” N Cowan adds, cannot fail of 7 the ns 


« eit. 1 in our court, built upon money, has more wack wy charms than an) 

« other ſort of argument.“ For theſe reaſons, he propoſes to father la Chaiſe, 
that the French King ſhould remit the ſum of 300,000 pounds, on condition that 
the Parliament be diſſolved; a, meaſure, to which, he ſays, the King was, of him- 
ſelf, ſufficiently, inclined, were it not for his hopes of obtainiog money from that 


aſſembiy. The Parliament, he ſaid, had already conſtrained the King to make 


peace with Holland, contrary to the intereſts of the catholic religion, and of his 
molt chriſtian, majeſty: And if they ſhould meet again, they would ſurely engage 
him farther, and even to make war againſt France. Ir appears allo from che ſame 
letters, that the aſſembling the Parliament ſo-late as April in the year 1675, had 
been procured by the intrigues of the catholic and French party, who thereby in- 
tended to ſhow the Dutch and other confederates Gy, that they could expect 
no aſſiſtance from England. 


Wuxx the contents of theſe N ; ARS they Midge "AR 
nie with which the nation began already to be ſeized on account of the popiſh plot. 
Men reaſoned more from their fears and their paſſions than from the evidence be- 
fore them. It is certain, that the active and enterprizing ſpirit of the catholic 
church, particularly of the Jeſuits, merits attention, and is, in ſome degree, danger- 
ous, to every other communion. Such zeal of proſelytiſm actuates that ſe, that 
its miſſionaries have penetrated into every nation of the globe: and in one ſenſe, 
there isa pepiſb plat perpetually. carried on againſt all ſtates, Proteſtant, Pagan, and 
Mahometan.. It is likewiſe very probable, that the converfion of the Duke, and 
the favour of the King, had inſpired the catholic prieſts with new hopes of recover- 
ing in theſe jſlands their loſt dominion, and gave freſh vigour to that intemperate 
zeal, by which they are commonly aftuated, Their firſt aim was to obtain a to- 
| tration * and ſuch was the evidence, "ON: believed, of their theological tenets, 
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Chap. v. that, could they bur procure entire liberty, they muſt infallibly in time open the 
78. Fes of the people. Aſter they had converted confiderable numbers, they might 
enabled, they hoped, to re-inſtate themſelves in full authority, and entirely to 
Tuppreſs that herefy, with which the kingdom had fo long been infected. Tho' 
theſe dangers to the proteſtant religion were very diſtant, it was juſtly the object of 
great concern to find, that the heir - apparent to the crown was ſo blinded with bi- 
gotry, and fo deeply engaged in foreign intereſts; and that the King bimſelf had 
deen prevailed with, from low intereſts, to hearken to his dangerous inſinuations. 
Very bad conſequences might enſue from ſuch perverſe habits and attachments ; 
nor could the nation and Parliament guard againſt them with too anxious a pre- 
caution; But that the Roman pontiff could hope to aſſume the ſovereignty of 
theſe kingdoms a project, which, even during the darkneſs of the eleventh and 
| twelfth centuries would have appeared chimerical : That he ſhould delegate this 
authority to the jeſuits; that order in the Romiſh church, which was the moſt 
hated : That a maſſacre could be attempted of the Proteſtants, who furpaſſed the 
Catholics a hundred fold, and were inveſted with the whole authority of the ſtate: 
That the King himſelf was to be aſſafſinated, and even the Duke, the only ſupport 
of their party. Theſe were ſuch abſurdities as no human teſtimony was ſufficient 
to prove z much leſs the evidence of one man, who was noted for infamy, and 
who could not keep himſelf, every moment, from falling into the groſſeſt incon- 
liſtencies. . Did ſuch intelligence deſerve even ſo much attention as to be refured, 
it would appear, that Coleman's letters were ſufficient alone to deſtroy all its credit. 
For how could fo long a train of correſpondence be carried on, by a man ſo much 
truſted by the party ; and yet no traces of inſurrections, if really intended, of fires, 
maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, invaſions, be ever diſcovered in any ſingle paſſage of theſe 
letters? But all ſuch reflections, and many more-equally obvious, were vainly em- 
ployed againſt that general prepoſſeſſion, with which the nation was ſeized. Gates s 
Plot and Coleman's were univerſally confounded : And the evidence of the latter. 
being unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, aided by the e 
of terror, took poſſeſſion of the whole people. 


„och of Ong. THERE Was danger however, leſt time might open the 8 the public ; when, 

die che murder of Godfrey compleated the genetal deluſion, and rendered the prejudices. 

Saen of the nation abſolutely incurable. This magiſtrate had been miſſing ſome days; and: 
8 after much ſearch, and many ſurmiles, his body was found lying in a ditch at Prim- 
roſe-hill : The marks of ſtrangling were thought to appear about his neck, and ſome 
contuſions on his breaſt : His own ſword was ſticking in the body ; but as no conſi- 

', derable quantity of blood enſued on drawing it, it was concluded, that it had been, 

- ghryſdin after his death, and that he had not killed himſelf : He had rings on his 
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been aſſaſſinated by the Papiſts, on account of his taking Oates's evidence. This 
animated with rage, faw in Godfrey's fate all the horrible defigns aſcribed to the 
| Catholicsy and no farther doubt remained of Ontes's veracity; The voice of the 


* 4 2 s 32 8 * : 
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their chroats cut. 


parade. It was conducted thro! the chief ſtreets of the city 'Seventy=two-olergy- 
men marched before: Above a thouſand perſons of diſtinction followed/after »' And 
at the funeral ſermon, two able-bodied diwines mounted the pulpit, and ſtood on 


caclpſide of the preacher ; leſt, in poying the laſt office to this unhappy magiſtrate, 


e- 


he ſhould, before the whole people, be merthered by the Popfhs 7. 
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In this diſpoſition of the nation, reaſon could no more be heard than & his er 


in the midſt of the moſt violent hurricane. Even at preſent, Godfrey's murther 
cannot upon any ſyſtem be rationally accounted for. That he was aſſaſſinated by 
che Catholics, ſeems utrerly improbable. Theſe religioniſts could not be engaged 
do commit that crime from policy, in order to deter other magiſtrates from acting 
ainft them. Godfrey's fate was nowiſe capable of producing that effect, un- 
tefs it were publickly known, that the Catholics were His murtherers; an opinion; 


which, it was ealy to forefee, muſt prove the ruln of their” patty,” 'Befides, How | 
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on, not by policy, but by blind revenge 
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many magiſtrates, during more than a century, had acted in the moſt violent man- 
ner againſt them, without its being ever ſuſpected, that any one had been cut off by 
aſſaſſination? Such jealous times as the preſent were ſurely ill fitted for beginning 
theſe dangerous experiments. Shall we therefq that the Catholics were, puſned 


Godfrey? But Godfrey had given 
them little or no occaſion; of: offence in taking Oates's evidence. His part was 


| merely an act of form, belonging to his office; nor could he, or any man in his 


ſtation, poſſibly refuſe it. In the reſt of his conduct, he lived on good terms with 
the Catholics, and was far from diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his ſeverity-againſt that 
ſet. It is even certain, that he had contracted an intimacy with Coleman, and 
took care to inform his friend of the en, to hoe nan s evi- 


FTuxxx are ſome writers, who, finding ic Wende to beet Goiiepe 
murther by the machinations of che Catholics, have recourſe to the oppoſite ſup- 
poſition,” They lay hold of chat common preſumption, that thoſe commit the crime 
who reap profit by it ; and they affirm that it Was Shafrſbury and the heads of 
the popular party, who perpetrated that deed, in order to throw the odium of it 
on the Papiſts. But if this ſuppoſition be received, it muſt alſo be admitted, that 
the whale plot was the contrivance of thoſe politicians z and that Oates acted alto- 
gether under their direction. But it appears, that Oates, dreading probably the 
oppoſition of powerſul enemies, had very anziouſly acquitted: the Duke, Danby, 
e and all rhe miniſtry; perſons who were certainly the moſt obnoxious to 
the popular leaders. Beſides, the whole texture of the plot contains ſuch low abſur- 
dity, that it is impoſſible to have been the invention of any man of ſenſe or edu- 
cation, It is true, the more monſtrous and horrible the conſpiracy, the hettex as i 
fitted to terrify, and thence to convince the populace : But this effect, we may ſaſely 
ſay, no one could beforehand have promiſed upon; and a fool was, in this/\eaſe, 
more likely to ſucceed than a wiſe man. Had Shafteſbury laid the plan of a por 
piſh conſpiracy, he had probably rendered it moderate, conſiſtent, credible ; and 


on that very account had never met with on Ta oo ſucceſs, with which O ates's | 
tremendous fictions were attended. 


WI muſt, therefore, be contented to remain for ever r ignorant of the aftors ; in 
Godfrey s murther;. and only pronounce in general, that that event in all likclihood, 
had naconnexion, one way or other, with the popiſh plot. Any man, eſpecially ſo 
active a magiſtrate as Godfrey, might, in ſuch a city as London, have many enemies, 
of whom his friends and family had no ſuſpicion. e was a melancholy man; and 
there is ſome reaſon, notwithſtanding all the pretended appearances to the contrary, 
to Bis that —— non. The a was erer examined with 


tran- 
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travquillitys: or even common. ſenſe, during the time:: * der un. Chap. v. 
at this diſtance, certainly to account for it. 1678. 
No one doubted but the papiſts bad alaflinated Godfrey : But full the particular 
a A proclamation was iſſued by the King, offering a pardon 
and -ave hundred pounds reward to any one who would diſcover them, As it was 
afterwards ſurmiſed, that the terror of a like aſſaſſination would prevent diſcovery, 
a new proclamation was iſſued, promiſing abſolute protection to any one who 
would reveal the ſecret. Thus were indemnity, money, and ſecurity offered to 
the faireſt bidder: And no one needed to fear, eee eee 
peorle. that his evidence would undergo too ſevere a ſcrutiuß. | 
Wuirs the nation was in this ferment, che Parliament was aſſembled. n bis OO 
ſpeech the King told them, that tho? they had given money for diſdanding the army e, der. 
he had found Flanders ſo expoſed, that he had thought it neceſſary ſtill to keep "oc 1 
them on foot, and doubted not but this meaſure would meet with their approba- "** 
tion. He informed them, that his revenue lay under great anticipations, and at * 
beſt was never equal to the conſtant and neceſſary expence of the government; as 
would appear from the ſtate of it, which he intended to lay before them. He alſo 
mentioned the plot, carried on againſt his life by jeſuits z but ſaid, that he would 
forbear delivering any opinion of the matter, leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſay too much 
| rer ee and that he would leave the ſcrutiny of it entirely to the la. 
Tux King was anxious to keep the queſtion of the popiſh plot from the Parlia- 
ment, where, he ſuſpected, many deſigning people would very much abuſe the 
preſent credulity of the nation: But Danby, who hated the catholics, and courted 
popularity, and perhaps hoped, that the King, if his life was believed to be in dan- 
ger from the jeſuits, would be more cordially loved by the nation, had entertained 
deſigns ; and the very firſt day of the ſeſſion, he opened the matter in 
the Houſe of Peers. The King was extremely diſpleaſed with this temerity, and 
told his miniſter, Tho' you do not believe it, you will find, that you have given 
„ the Parliament a handle to ruin yourſelf, as well as to diſturb all my affairs ; 
% and you will ſurely live to repent it. nenne | 
to applaud the ſagacity of his maſter. | 
Tun cry of the plot was immediately echoed from e to the other. es fie 
The verdi&t'of Parliament gave ſanction to that fury, with which the people were £71 ofthe. 
already agitated. An addreſs was voted for a folemn faſt: A form of prayer was 
contrived. mann 8 popiſh plot had been omitted in the 


They ee Geese ies army, n. of 
firſt 
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Chap. V. firſt draught, neee eee eee e 
* intelligence, to uſe the words of an hiſtorian TP. 
In order to continue and propagate the alarm, addreſs wer vored for lying 
before the Houſe: ſueh papers as might diſcover the horrible conſpiracy; for 
the removal of popiſh reeuſunts from London: for adminiſtring every where the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy z for denying acceſs at court to all unknown 
and ſuſpicious perſonsz and for-appointing che train-bands of London and Weſt- 
minſter to be in readineſs. The lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and 
Bellaſis were committed to the Tower, and were ſoon after impeached for high 
treaſon, And both Houſes, after hearing Oates's evidence, voted, That the 
Lords and Commons are of opinion, that there hath been, and ſtill is, a dam- 
% nable and helliſh plot, contrived and carried on by the popiſh recuſants, for 
< aſſaſſinating and murdering the Kings for Nen W en for 
< rooting out and deſtroying the proteſtant religion,” 
* - So vehement were the Houſes, thac they ſar every day . 
on the ſubject of the plot: For no other buſineſs could be admitted. A com- 
ines of Lords were appointed to examine priſoners and witneſſes: Blank war- 
rants were put into their hands, for the commitment of ſuch as ſnould be-accuſed 
or ſuſpected. Oates, who, tho his evidence were true, muſt, by his on con- 
feſſion, be regarded as an infamous villain, was by every one applauded, carefſed, 
and called the ſaviour of the nation. He was recommended by the Parliametit to 
the King. He was lodged in Whitehall, nnn wenne 
dy a penſion of 1200 pounds a year. 
Mk I was not long before ſuch bountiful encouragement brodght Wah bew eme 
cative. neſſes, William Bedloe, a man, if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, 
next upon the ſtage. He was of very low birth, had been noted for Meral 
cheats and even thefts, had travelled over tnany parts of Europe under bortullsd 
names, had frequently paſſed himſelf for a man of quality, and had endeavoured, 
by a variety of lies and contrivances, to prey upon the ignorant and unwary. 
When he appeared before the council, he gave intelligence only of Godfrey 's 
murther, which, he ſaid, had been perpetrated in Somerſer-houſe, where the 
Queen lived; by papiſts, ſome'of them ſervants in her family. He was queſtioned 
about the plot ; but utterly denied all knowlege of it, and alſo aſſerted, that he 
had no acquaintance with Oates. Next day, when examined before the committee = 
of Lords, he bethought/ himſelf better, and was ready to give an ample account 
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of the plot, which he found ſo anxiouſly enquired into. This narrative he made 


to tally, as well as he could, with that of Oates, which had been publiſhed : Bur mk 


that he might make himſelf acceptable by new information, he added ſome other 

circumſtances, and thoſe, ſtill more tremendous and extraordinary, He ſaid, 
that ten thouſand men were to be landed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, and: 
immediately to ſeize Hull: That Jerſey and Guernſey were to be ſurpriſed by 
forces from Breft ; and that a French fleet were, alt laſt fammer, hovering in the 
Channel for that purpoſe : That the lords Powis and Peters were to form an army 
in Radnorſhire, to be joined by another army, conſiſting of twenty or thirty thou- 
ſand religious men and pilgrims, who were to land at Milford Haven from St. 
lago in Spain: That there were forty thouſand men ready in London; beſides. 
thoſe, who would, on the alarm, be poſted at every alehouſe door, in order to kill 
the foldiers as they came out of their quarters: That lord Stafford, Coleman, and 
father Ireland had money ſufficient to defray the expences of all theſe armaments: 
That he himſelf was to receive four thouſand pounds, as one that could murder a: 
man; as alſo a commiſſion from lord Bellaſis, and a benediction from the Pope: 
That the King was to be aſſaſſinated ; all the proteſtants maſſacred who would: 
not ſeriouſly be converted z the government offered to owt, if he would con- 
ſent to hold it of the church z but if he ſhould refuſe that condition, as was ſuſ- 
peed, the authority would be left to certain lords under the nomination of the 
Pope. In aſubſequent examination before the Commons, Bedloe added, (for theſe 
men always brought out their intelligence ſucceſſively and by piece-meal) that lord: 
Carrington was alſo in the conſpiraey for raiſing men and money againſt the go- 
vernment z as was hkewiſc lord Brudenel. Theſe noblemen, with all other perſons. 
| by Bedloe, were immediately committed to cuſtody by the Parliament. 


* remarkable, that the only reſource of Spain, in her preſent decayed con- 
ditt, lay in che aſſiſtance of England ; and ſo far from being in a ſituation to 
tranſport ten thouſand men for the invaſion of that kingdom, ſhe had ſolicited: 
and obtained Engliſh forces to be ſent into the-garriſons of Flanders, which were 
not otherwiſe able to defend themſelves againſt the French. The French too, we 
may obſerve, were, at that very time, in open war with Spain, and yet are ſup- 
poſed to be engaged in the ſame deſign againſt England ; as if religious motives. 
were become the ſole actuating principle among ſovereigns. But none of theſe- 
circumſtances, however obvious, were able, when ſet in oppoſition to multiplied. 
horrors, antipathies, and prejudices, to engage the leaſt attention of the popu- 
lace : For ſuch the whole nation were at this time become. The popiſh plot 
paſſed for inconteſtible : And had not men ſoon expected with certainty the legal 
ants aaa „ W hazard of 


an 
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an-univerſal maſſacre. The torrent indeed of national prejudices ran ſo high, that 
no one, without the moſt imminent danger, durſt venture openly. to oppoſe 1 it 
nay, ſcarce any one, without great force of judgment, could ſecretly entertain an 
opinion contrary to the prevailing ſentiments. . The loud and unanimous voice of 
a great nation has mighty authority over weak minds ; and even later biſtorians | 
are ſo ſwayed by the concurring judgment of ſuch multitudes, that ſome of them 
have eſteemed-themſelves ſufficiently moderate, when they affirmed, that many 
circumſtances of the plot were true, tho' ſome. were added, and others much mag- 
nified. Bur it is an obvious principle, that a witneſs, who perjures himſelf in 
one circumſtance, is credible in none: And the authority of the plot, even to the 
end of the proſecutians, ſtood entirely upon witneſſes. Tho' the Catholics, had 
been ſuddenly and unexpectedly detected. at the very moment, when their cone 
ſpiracy, it is ſaid, was ready to be put in execution 3 no arms, no ammunition, | 
no money, no commiſſions, no papers, no letters, after the moſt rigorous ſearch, 
ever were diſcovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and Bed Jet ſtill 
the nation, tho often fruſtrated, went on in the eager purſuit and con eyt be 
lief of the conſpiracy: And even the maniſold inconſiſtencies and a hedities, 
contained in the Narratives, inſtead of diſcouraging them, ſerved only as farr 
ther incentives to diſcover the bottom of the plot, and were conſidered as flight 
| objettions, which a more complete information would fully remove. In all hiſtory, 
it will be difficult to find dan Sa igfance. a range —_ 
deluſion, 


I order to Anl. een, 5 1 e e — 
of London, a pamphlet was publiſhed with this title, A narrative and impar- 
* tial diſcovery of the horrid popiſh plot, carried on for burning and deſtroying 
«< the cities of London and Weſtminſter with their ſuburbs; ſetting forth the 1 
« vyeral conſults, orders, and reſolutions of the jeſuits, concerning the ſame g B 
« captain William Bedloe, lately engaged in that horrid deſign, and one of the 
«« Popiſh committee for carrying on ſuch fices,” Every fire, which had hap- 
pened for ſeveral years paſt, is there aſcribed to the machinations. of the jeſuirs, 
who propoſed, as Bedloe ſaid, by ſuch attempts to find an opportunity for the ge- 
neral maſſacre of the Proteſtants; and in the mean time, were one to enrich 
themſelves by pilfering goods from the fires. 


Tue King, tho' he ſcrupled not, wherever he could uſe 8 to chaos ts 
higheſt ridicule on the plot, and on all who believed ir ; yet found it neceſſary to 
adopt the popular opinion before the Parliament. The torrent, he ſaw, ran too 
ſtrong to be controuled; and he could only hope, by a ſeeming compliance, to be : 
1 after ſome time, to guide and direct * its fury. enn 

5 a ſpeec 
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0 bouſes; in which he told them, that he would take the utmoſt care Chap. V. 


of his perſon during theſe times of danger; that he was as ready as their hearts 
could wiſh, to join with them in all means for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion, 
not only during his own time, but for all future ages ; that, provided the right 


of ſucceſſion was preſerved, he would conſent to any laws for reſtraining a popiſh 
ſucceſſor: And in concluſion, he exhorted them to think of effectual means for 


_ the conviction of popiſh recuſants; and he highly praiſed the duty and loyalty of 
all his ſubjects, who had diſcovered ſuch anxious concern for his ſafety. 8 
Turn gracious expreſſions abated nothing of the vehemence of parliamentary 

proceedings. A bill was introduced for a new teſt, in which popery was denomi- 
natedridolatry-z and all members, who refuſed this teſt, were excluded both Houſes. 

The bill paſſed the Commons without much oppoſition ; but in the upper Houſe 
the Duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in his favour. With 
—— and even with tears in his eyes, he told them, that he was now to 

caſt their kindneſs,-in the greateſt concern, which he could have in the 
_ worldgrand he proteſted, that, whatever his religion might be, it ſhould only be 
_ 4:prifate: thing between God and his own ſoul, and never ſhould appear in his 

publie conduct. Notwithſtanding this ſtrong effort, in ſo important a point, he 
prevailed only by two voices; à ſuſſicient indication of the general diſpoſition of 
the people. I would not have, ſaid a noble Peer, in the debate on this bill, 

s ſo much as à popiſh man or-a-popiſh woman to remain here; not ſo much as a 
 *- popiſh-dog or a popiſh bitch not ſa much as a-popiſh cat to purr or mew 

about the King.” - . . ou. (peach; MC ERE Jas 

and approbatioon. 

'  Encovracer by this Ds tw the viell vent ſul e in their 
accuſations ; and tho? both Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was 


no other perſon of diſtinction, whom they knew to be concerned in the plot, they 


| were. now ſo audacious as to accuſe even the Queen herſelf of entering into the 
defigh againſt her huſband's life. The Commons, in an addreſs to the King, gave 
countenance to this ſcandalous accuſation z but the Lords would not be prevailed 
with to join in the addreſs. It is here, if any where, that we may ſuſpe& the 
ſuggeſtions of the popular leaders to have had place. The King, it was well 
known, bore no great affection to his conſort 3 and now more than ever, when his 
beir- apparent was ſo much hated, had reaſon to be deſirous of iſſue, which might 
quiet the jealous fears of his people. This very hatred, which prevailed againſt 
the Duke; would much facilitate, he knew, any expedient that could be deviſed 
for the excluſion of that Prince z and nothing farther ſeemed requiſite for the King, 
MN eee ant rg TO But Charles, 
Vor. VI. P p notwithſtanding 


1678. 
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Chap. v. notwithſtanding all allurements of pleaſure, os intereſt, or ſafety, 0 


1678. 


by 


Accufation of Ir was no wonder, that the , A n 


to protect his injured canſart. They think,” ſaid he, „ have a mind to a: 


new wife; but for all that I will not ſee an innocent woman abuſed a. He 
immediately ordered Qates to bo ſtrictly confined, ſeized his papers, and dif- 


miſſed his ſervants; and this daring informer PORE nien re 
Parliament, in order to recover his liberty. | 

Done this agitation of men's minds, the Parent gero new anemio to 
the militiaz a circumſtance, which, even during the times of greateſt tranquillity, 
can never prudently be neglected. They paſſed a bill, by which it was enacted, 
that a regular militia ſhould be kept in arms, during fix weeks of the.year, and a 


third part of them do duty every fortnight of that time. The popular leaders 
probably intended to make uſo of the general prejudices, and even to turn the 


arms of the people againſt the Prince +. But Charles refuſed his aſſent to the bill, 
and told the Parliament that he would not, were it for half an hour, part ſo far 
with the power of the ſword : But if they would contrive any other bill for order- 
ing the militia, and {till leave it in his power to aſſemble or diſmiſs them as he 
thought proper, he would willingly give it the royal ſanction. The Commons, 
diſſatisfied with this negative, tho the King had never before employed that pre- 
rogative, immediately voted that all the new-levied forces ſhould be difmiſſed. 
They paſſed a bill, granting money for that ſeovice ; but to ſhow their extreme 
jealouſy of the Crown, beſides appropriating that money by the ſtrictaſt clauſes, 


they ordered it to be paid, not into- the exchequer, but into the chamber of Lon- 
don. The Lords demurred with regard to fb extraordinary a clauſe, which threw 


a violent refleCtion on the King's miniſters, and even on nn e 
means the a& remained in ſuſpenee. 


men of infamous character and indigent circumftances to become inſarmera ; when 


_ perſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give into that ſcandalous prac- 


tice, Montague, the King's ambaſſador at Paris, had procured a ſeat in the lower 
Houſe ; and without obtaining or aſking the King's leave, he ſuddenly came over 
into England. Charles, ſuſpecting his intention, ordered his papers to be ſeized z 
but Montague, who forcſaw this meaſure, had taken care to ſecrete one : 
which he immediately laid before the Houſe of Commons. It was a letter from 
the treaſurer Danby, wrote at the beginning of the aun Own during the negotiations 
at Nimeguen for the general peace. Montague was there directed to make @ 
demand of money z or in other words, the King was willing ſecretly to fell his 
e France, contrary to the general intereſts of the confederates, 1 
Nonb' Examen. 5. 186. —— 5 


CHARLES I | *94x 


—— uw, The een among other parieulers, contains wn cy 
theſe words: © Incaſe the conditions of peace hall be accepted; the K 
<< to have fix millions of livres a year for three years, from the time that th — 
* ment ſhall be ſigned berween his Majeſty and the King of France: becauſe it 
Ma von of des years before the Parliament will be in humout 
" to im any ſupplies after the making of any peace with Frarice ; and the 
4 r here has always agreed to that ſum ; but not for fo long a time.” 
Danby was ſo un willing to engage in this negotiation, that che King, to ſatisfy 
— Nang Woot man & This ever i wr by wy or 
« der, C. R.“ | 
2 ̃˙ ˙ wink this intelligutcs 3 29d rrying Ge ſuſpi« 
—— than the truth, chey concluded, that the King had all along 
| ated in concert with the French court, and that every ſtep which he had taken 
in conjunction with the allies, had been illuſory and decenful. Deſirous of gets 
ting to the bottom of ſo important u ſecrer, and being puſhed by Danby's nume 
rous enemies, they immediately voted an impeachment of high treaſon agdirt Hi: inpeack 
that miniſter, and ſent up ſix articles to the Houſe of Peers. Theſe articles were; a 
That he had traiteroufly engroſſed to hinfelf regal power, by giving inftruRiohs | 
to his majeſty's ambaſſadors, without the of the ſecretaries of fare; 
or the privy council: That he had trakterouſly endeavoured to wert the govern. 
ment, and introduce arbitrary power; and to that end, had levied and contiritied 
an army, contrary to ad of Parkamenr: That he had rraiteroufly endeavoured to 
alieriate the affections of his Majeſty's ſubjects, by negotiating a difadvantipeous 
peace with France, and procuring money for that purpoſe : That he was popiſhly 
affected, and had traiterouſiy concealed, after he had notice, the lite horrid and 
4 comrived by che papiſts again his Majeſty's Perſon and govern- 
| : That he had waſted the King's treaſure : And that he hid, 8 
—̃ — rom the Crown 
Fr is certain, that the treafuter, in giving inſtructions to the arnbaffador, had 
excceded the boumds of his office 3 and as the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictiy li- 
mited, requires, thar'the proper miniſter flivuld be anſwerable for every abuſe of 
power, the Commons, cho they here advanced a new pretenfion, might juſtify 


themſelves by the utiity and even neceffity of it. But in other reſpects their 
charge againft Datiby was very - grounded. That miniſter made it appear to 

_ the Houſe of Lords, not only that Montague, the informer againſt him, had all 
along promoted the moriey-riegoriatiors with Fratice, but that he himſelf way. 
CN CONE Wk FE els OF le ro, wi erties emmy 

ro hiv maſſe, and to hig county. The French nation, be (aid, had always en- 
| F p 2 5 tertaingd 
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tertained, as he was certainly informed, the higheſt contempt, both of the King's 
perſon and government, His diligence, he added, in tracing and diſcovering the 
popiſh plot, was generally known; and if he had common ſenſe, not to ſay com- 
mon honeſty, he would ſurely be anxious to preſerve the life of a maſter, by whom 
he was ſo much favoured, He had waſted no treaſure, becauſe there was no trea- 
ſure to waſte, And tho? he had reaſon to be grateſul for the King's bounty, he 
had made more moderate acquilitions than were generally imagined, Rack chan 
others in his office had often done, even during a ſhorter, adminiſtration. 
Tun Houſe of Peers plainly faw, that, allowing all the charge of the Can: 
mons to be true, Danby's crime fell not under the ſtatute of Edward the third; and 
tho' the words, treaſon and. iraiterouſy, bad been carefully ſubjoined to ſeveral ar- 
ticles, this appellation could not alter the nature of things, or ſubje&-him to the 
penalties annexed to that crime. They reſuſed, therefore, to commit Danby upon 
this irregular charge: The Commons inſiſted on their demand; and a great con- 
teſt was likely to ariſe, when the King, who had already obſerved ſufficient inſtances 
of the ill · humour of the Parliament, thought proper to prorogue them. This pro- 


Dilcludlos of rogation was ſoon after followed by a diſſolution z a deſperate remedy in the preſent 
the long Far- diſpoſition of the nation. But the diſeaſe, it muſt be owned, the King had reaſon 


to eſteem deſperate. The utmoſt rage had been diſcovered by the Commons, on 
account of the popiſh plot z and their fury began already to point againſt the royal 
family, if not againſt the Throne itſelf. The Duke had been ſtruck at in ſeveral 
motions: The treaſurer had been impeached : All ſupply had been refuſed, ex- 
cept on the moſt diſagreeable conditions : Fears, jealouſies, and antipathies were 
every day multiplying in Parliament: And tho' the people were ſtrongly infected 


with the ſame prejudices, the King hoped, by diſſolving the preſent; cabals, chat a 


Its character. 


ſet of men might be choſen, more moderate in IL en ied wich, 
the virulence of faction. a 
Tuus came eee which had fur: during the whole courſe 
of this reign, one year excepted. Its concluſion. was very different from its com- 
mencement. Being elected during the joy and feſtivity of the reſtoration, it con- 
ſiſted almoſt entirely of royaliſts ; who were diſpoſed to ſupport the Crown 


. by all the liberality which the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the 


alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from the King; 


and finding him ſtill to perſevere in a foreign intereſt, they proceeded to diſcover 


ſymptoms of the moſt refractory and moſt zealous diſpoſition. The popiſh plot 
puſhed them beyond all bounds of moderation; and before their diſſolution they 


ſeemed to be treading faſt into the foot-ſteps of the laſt long Parliament, on whoſe 
conduct they threw at firſt ſuch violent blame. In all their variations, they had 
| | ſtill 
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Mill followed the opinions and prejudices of the nation ; and ſeemed ever to be 
red n enger dne tr erde he cee . TEINS PO erde 
ee e, ——  —— 11 
Don xo the ſitting of the Parliament, and after its prorogation a8 difolution, 
the trials of the pretended criminals were cartied on ; and the courts of judicature, 
places, which, if poſſible, ought to be kept more pure from injuſtice than even na- 
tional aſſemblies themſelves,” were ſtrongly infected with the ſame party rage and 
bigotted prejudices.” Coleman, the moſt obnoxious of the conſpirators, was firſt Trial of Cole- 
brought to his trial. His letters were produced againſt him. They contained, - 
he bimſelf confeſſed, mueh indiſeretion: But unleſs ſo far as it is illegal to be a 
zealous Catholic, they ſeem to prove nothing criminal, much leſs treaſonable; 
againft'him. "Oates and Bedloe ſwore, that he had received a commiſſion, ſigned 
by the ſuperior of the jeſuits, to be papal ſecretary of ſtate, and had conſented to 
the poiſoning, ſhooting, and ſtabbing the King: He had even, according to 
Oates s depolition, advanced a guinea to promote thoſe: bloody. purpoſes. . Theſe | 
wild ftories were all confounded with the proje&s contained in his letters; and 
received ſentence of death.” The ſentence was ſoon after executed upon 
him . He luste with calmneſs and conſtancy, adt0 the alk perkified lathe 
Moen ou ee bet Mön anemone we 8 
_ + .,CoLsMan's\ execution was ſucceeded by the trial of father Invlakd; ve 1 
R had ſigned, together with fifty jeſuits, the great reſolve of murdering 
the King. Grove and Pickering, who had undertaken to ſhoot him, were tried 
at the ſame time. The only witneſſes againſt the priſoners. were ſtill Oates and 
Bedloe. Ireland affirmed, that he was in Staffordſhire all the month of Auguſt 
laſt, a time when Oates's evidence made him in London. He proved his aſſertion 
by-good evidence, and would have proved it by undoubted z had he not, moſt 
| 7. been debarred, while in priſon, of all uſe of pen and ink, and de- 
nied the liberty of ſending for witneſſes. All theſe men, before they came to the 
bar, were condemned in the opinions of the judges, jury, and ſpectators ; and to be 
a jeſuit, or even a Catholic, was of itſelf a ſufficient proof of guilt. The chief 
Juſtice + in particular gave ſanction to all the narrow prejudices and bigotted fury 
of the populace. Inſtead of being council for the priſoners, as his office required, 
he pleaded the cauſe againſt them, brow-beat their witneſſes, and on every occaſion 
repreſented their guilt as certain and uncontroverted. He even went ſo far as pub- 
licly to affirm, that the Papiſts had not the ſame principles which Proteſtants have, 
and therefore were not entitled to that common credence, which the principles and 
ee And when the jury brought in their verdiet againſt 


%,, eber. 1 1 Sir William Scrogges. 
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Cbap-V. the priſoners, he ſad. «You have done, gentlemen, like very good ſubjecte, nnd 

ern very good Chriſtians, chat in t ſay, like very good Proceſtamt: And now 

* much good may their 30,000 maſſes do them.“ Alluding to the maſſes, by 

which Pickering was to be rewarded for murdering the King. All theſe unhappy 

10) men went to execution, proteſting their innocence; a circumſtance, which: made 

Py a- ng impreſſion on the ſpectators. The opinion, that the jeſuits allowed of lies and 

mental reſervations for the promotion of a good cauſe, was at this time fo univer- 

fally received, that no credit was given to teſtimony, delivered either by that or · 

der, or by any of their diſciples, It was forgot, that all the conſpirators, engaged 

in the gun · poder treaſon, and Garnet, oat penn mon on 
the ſcaffold made canſeſſſon of their guilt, - 

Tuo Redlew td cee ineo of Godlrep't inter, 3 
fingle evidence againſt the perſons accuſed ; and all the alurements of proſit and 
honour had not hitherto tempted any one ta confirm the teſtimony of that informer. 
At laſt, means were found to compleat the legal evidence. One Prance, a ſitver- 
ſmith, and a Catholic, had been accuſcd by Halo of being an accomplice in thar 
murder z/ and vpon his denia} had been thrown into priſon, loaded with heavy 
jrons, and copfined to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full of nafti- 
neſs. Such rigours were ſuppoſed to be exerciſed by-orders from the ſecret com- 
martee of lords, parivicularly Shaſteſbury aud Buckioghanms who, in enamining the 
priſaters, uſualiy employed (as tis ſaid, and indeed ſuſnir iently proved) threatew- 
inge and promiſes, rigour and indulgence, and every art, under pꝛetence of entarting 
the truth from them. Prance had not courage to reſiſt, but conſeſſed himſelf an 
accomplice in Godfrtey's mueder. Being afked concerning the plot, he alſo thought 
proper to be acquainted with ie, and conveyed” fome intelligence to the council, 

| other abſurd circumſtances, he faid, chat one Le Fevre bought 4 fecond- 

It band ſward of kim; bernuſe he knew: not, as he ſaid, what times wert at hund: 
4 | And Prance, expecting fome concern for poor tradeſmen, if ſuch times came; 
[ | Le Ferre replied, that it would be better for tradeſmen, if che Catholic religion 
Lt en reſtored: And particulatly, that there would be more church work for filver- 
wo | ſmicks. But all this information, with regard to the plot as well as the murder of 
FI | Godfrey, Prance ſolemnly retrafted, both before ene Ning and the ſecrut commit. 
bf! Dee ee he vas induced; by new terrors and 
30 new ſufferings, ro confiem his firſt information; and was now produced as a fuf- 


Keient evidence. 
Hin, Green att B:rry, were tfied for Godfrey's murder: alt of them men of 
Jo Ration. Hill was fervant to a phyfician : The other two belonged to the po- 
piſh R Ie is W of a 
long 

6 
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wog trial: Jr will be CaMicicnt co ſay, that Bedloe's evidence and Prince's were n 
many eireumſtances totally ircoconcileable ; that both of them laboured voder un+ 
furmountable d iſfleulties, nor to ſay grofs abſurdities j and that they were invali- 


dated by-contrary evidence, which is altogether convincing. But albu in vin February | 
The priſoners were condemned and executed, They all denied their guilt at their Rand 28th 


execution ; and a Berry died a Proteſtant, this circumfiance was regarded as very 
ceonſiderahle : But inſtead- of giving fame check to the general credulity of the 

people, men were only ſurprized, mm 
to per ſiſt in ſo manifeſt a falſhood. 
| A ie aber See wider by Neyrats-werididaded aldhown many, wii 
however little hopes he could entertain of more compliance, ſound himſelf obliged 
co ſummon a new Partiament. The bloed already ſhed'on account of the popiſh Ne. 
plot, inſtead of fariating the people, ſerved only as an incentive to their fury ; and d 
each convition of a criminal was hicherto regarded as a new proof of thoſe horrible 
deſigns, aſcribed to the Papiſts. This election is perhaps the firſt in England, 
which, fince the commencement of the Monarchy, had baen carried on by a violent 
conteſt berween the parties, and where the eourt intereſtad irſelf, to a high degree, 
in the choice of the national repreſentatives. But all its effort were frultleſs, in op- 
poſition to the torrent of prejudices, which prevailed. Religion, liberty, property, 

even the lives of men were now ſuppoſed to be at ſtake; and no ſecurity, it was 

thought, except in a vigilant Parliament, could de found again the impioue and 
bloody conſpirators. Were there any part of the nation, to which the ferment, oc- 
cafioned'by the popiſh plot, had not 28 yet propagated itſelf ; the new elefions, 
dy intereſting the whole people in national concerns, tended to diffuſe it into the . 
remoteſt corner, and the conſternation, univerſally excited, proved an excelient en- 
gine for influencing the electons. All the-zealots of the former Paxliamenc were 
re-· choſen: New ones were added: The Preſbyterians in particular, being tran 
ported with the moſt inveterate antipathy againſt papery, were very ative. and 
very luecefeful in the electiona. That party, it is ſaid, firſt began at this time 
the abuſe of ſplitting their freeholds, in order to multiply the votes of electors. 
By accounts, which came from every-part of England, it was concluded, that the 
new repreſentatives would, is poſſible, exceed the old in their refraQtory oppoli- 
tion to the court, and furious perſecution of the Catholics. | 

Tus Klog was alarmed, when: he ſaw fo dreadful a tempeB win from ſand fealt 
and unaccountable beginnings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe's information was 
true, had been aimed at by the Catholics: Even the Duke's was in danger. The 
higher, therefore, the rage mounted againſt-popery,. the more ſhould. the nation 
have been reconciled to theſe two princes, in whom, it appeared, tho church 0 
0 But there is a ſophiſtry, which attends all the p 
| ſions 3 | 
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V. donn ; "eſpecially thoſe into which the popullacezater.. Men gave credit to the in 


Duke- of 
Mon 


formers, ſo far as concerned the guilt of the Catholics : But they ſtill retained their 
old ſuſpicions, that theſe religioniſts were ſecretly favoured by the King, and had 
obtained the moſt entire aſcendant over his brother. Charles had too much pene- 


tration not to ſee the danger, to which the ſucceſſion, and even his own crown and 


dignity, now ſtood expoſed. A numerous party, he found, was formed againſt 
him; on the one hand, compoſed of a populace, ſo creduldus from prejudice, ſo 
blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly to believe the moſt palpable abſur- 
dities 3 and conducted, on the other hand, by leaders ſo little ſcrupulous, as to en- 


deavour, by encouraging perjury, ſubornation, lyes, impoſtures, and even by ſhed- 


ding innocent blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and ſubvert all legal 


authority. Rouzed from his lethargy by ſo imminent a peril; he began to exert 


that vigour of mind, of which on great occaſions he was not deſtitute 3 and without 
quitting in appearance his uſual facility of temper, he collected an induſtry, firm- 
neſs, vigilance, of which he was believed altogether incapable. Theſe qualities, 
joined to dexterity. and judgment, conducted him happily thro' the many ſhoals, 
which ſurrounded him; and he was at laſt able to make the ſtorm fall on the 
heads of thoſe who had blindly raiſed, or artificially conducted it. 
Onx chief ſtep, which the King took, towards gratifying and pm kis 
people and Parliament, was, deſiring the Duke to withdraw beyond ſea, that no 
farther ſuſpicion might temain of the influence of popiſh councils... The Duke 
readily complied ; but firſt required an order for that purpoſe, Ggned by the King; 
leſt his abſence ſhould be interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He alſo de- 
fired, that his brother ſhould ſatisfy him, as well as the F. by « public decla- 
ration of the illegitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth. _ 

Jauss Duke of Monmouth was the King's natural ſon by Ley Walters, 5p 


mouth. born about ten years before the reſtoration. He poſſeſſed all the qualities, which 


could engage the affeRions of the populace'z a diſtinguiſhed valour, an affable ad- 
dreſs, a thoughtleſs generoſity, a graceful perſon. He roſe ſtill higher in the public 
favour, by reaſon of the univerſal hatred, to which the Duke, on account of his reli- 


Sion, was expoſed. Monmouth's capacity was mean; his temper pliant: So that, 


notwithſtanding his great popularity, he had never been dangerous, had he not im- 


plicitly reſigned himſelf over to the guidance of Shafteſbury, a man of ſuch a reſt- 


leſs temper, ſuch ſubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned principles. That daring politician 


| had flattered Monmouth with the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown. The ſtory of 


a contract of marriage, paſſed between the King and Monmouth's mother, and ſe- 


| eretly kept in a certain black box, had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, and was 


greedily received by the multitude. - As the hortors of popery ſtill prefied harder 
. Has — as they had already 
5 | | done 


— 
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done many others more > incredible, or to commit open violation on the right of ſue · 
ceſſion. And it would not be difficult, it was hoped, to perſuade the King, who 
was extremely fond of his ſon, to give him the preference above a brother, ho by 
his imprudent bigotry, had involved him in ſuch inextricable difficulties, But. 
Charles, in order to cut off all ſuch expectations, as well as to remove the Duke's s 
apprehenſions, took care, in full council, to declare Monmouth's s illegitimacy, and 


Chap. v. 
1679. 


to deny all promiſe of marriage to his mother. The Duke, being gratified in ſo rea- Duke of York 
ſonable a requeſt, willingly complied with the King's deſire, and retired to \ Bruflels, 8 

Bur the King ſoon found, that, notwithſtanding this precaution, notwithſtand · och ol March. 
ing his concurrence in the proſecution of the popiſh plot, notwithſtanding, the New Parlia- 
| zeal, which he expreſſed, and even at this time exerciſed againſt the Catholics z he ment. 


had nowiſe obtained the confidence of his Parliament. The refractory: humour RF) 


1 


It had ever been uſual for the Commons, in the election of their ſpeaker, to a 


ſult the inclinations of the Sovereign; and even the long Parliament in 1641 had 
not thought proper to depart from ſo eſtabliſhed a cuſtom. The King now de- 
fired, that the choice ſhould fall on Sir Thomas Meres : But Seymour, ſpeaker 


to the laſt Parliament, was inſtantly called to the chair, by a vote which ſeemed 
unanimous, The King, when Seymour was preſented to him for his aj 


rejected him, and ordered the Commons to proceed to a new choice. A great 
flame was excited. The Commons maintained, that the King's approbation 2 


merely a form, and that he could not, without giving a reaſon, reject the | 


choſen :' The King, that, ſince he had the power of rejecting, he might, if 2 
pleaſed, keep the reaſon in his own breaſt. As the queſtion had never before been 


ſtarted, it might ſeem difficult to find principles, upon which it could be decided . 


By way of compromiſe, it was agreed to ſet aſide both candidates. Gregory, a 


lawyer, was choſen ; and the election was ratified by the King. lt has ever ſince 
been underſtood, that the choice of the ſpeaker lies in the Houſe ; but that the 
King retains the power of rejecting any one diſagreeable to bim. 

SEYMOUR was deemed a great enemy to Danby; and it was the influence of 
that nobleman, as commonly ſuppoſed, which had engaged the King to enter into 


this ill-rimed controverſy with the Commons. The impeachment, therefore, of Danby's 1 
peachment. 


Danby was on that account the ſooner revived ; and it was maintained by the Com- 
mons, that, notwithſtanding the intervening diſſolution, every part of that proce- 


dure ſtood in the ſame condition in which it had been left by the laſt parliament: A 


'In 1566, the Speaker . id to Q, Elizabeth, that without her allowance the election of the Houſe 


was of no ſignificance. D'Ewes's Journal, p. 97. In the Parliament 1592, 1593, the Speaker, who 


was Sir Edward Coke, advances a like poſition. D'Ewes, p. 459. Townſhend, p. 35. So that this 
| pretenſion of the Commons _ to have Wann deu; like 2 of their other powers aud 
privileges. 

Vor. VI. | Ag | pre- 
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- prectaſion,which, tho” unuſual, ſeems tacit 
had beforehand had ale phat to grant a pardoti to Danby'; and'in order to 


4 4 3 -be n yiel a therr - The King 


ſcreen che chancellor from all attacks by the Commons, he had taken'the ſeal into 
his own hand, and had himſelf affixed it to the parchment. He told the Parlia- 

ment, that as Danby had ncted in every thing by his orders, he was riowile cri- 
minal; that his pardon, however, he would iaſiſt upon; and if it mould be found 


Any way defective in form, he would renew it gain end again, till ir ſhould * 


rendered entirely complet: But thar he was reowed” to 2 8 7 Hi of alf all * 
2 85 ployments, and to remove him from court. 3 $03 TOTS .- 


Tut Commons were nowiſe ſatisfied with this wii. rp e 


that no pardon of the Crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeschment by the 


Commons. The prerogative of mercy had been hitherto underſtood to be altogether | 
unlimited in the King; and this pretenſion-of the Commons, it muſt be confeſſed, 
was entirely new. It was however very ſuitable to the genius of a Monarchy, 
ſtrictly limited; where the King's miniſters are ſuppoſed to be for ever accountable. 


to national afſemblies, even for ſych abuſes of power us they may commit by orders 


from their maſter, The preſent emergence, while the nation was fo highly inflarned, 
was the proper time for puſhing ſuch popular claims; and the Commons fulled bot 
to avail themſelves of this advantage: They ftilt"infiſted'on the impeachment of 
Danby. The Peers, in compliance with them, departed from their former ſeruples, 
and ordered Danby to be taken into cuſtody. Danby withdrew. "The Commons 
paſſed a bill, appointing him to fürrender bimſelf before a certain day, or, in de. 
fault of It, atrainring him, A bill had'palled the upper Houſe, Angie the. 


penalty to baniſhment; but after ſome conferences, the Peers thought proper to 


Popiſh plot. 


yield to the violence of the Commons : and the bill of attainder was carried. Ra- | 
ther than undergo ſuch ſevere penalties, Danby appeared, and was e . 
committed to the Tower.” 5 

WIr a proteſtant oben wet with ſuck ſeyere g enn it was not ei 
that the Catholics would be over-looked by the LNG Commons. The credit o& 
the popiſh plot fill ſtood upon the oaths of a fe infamous witneſſes, Tho- ſuch 
immenſe preparations were ſuppoſed to have been made in the very bowels of the 


\ . | kingdom, no traces of them, after che rnoft'tigbrous efiquiry; had as yet appeared. 
+ Tho'ſo many thouſands; bottrabroad unc at home; had been engaged 'in the dread- 


ful fecrer;; neither hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, nor levity, nor ſuſpicions, nor pri- 
vate reſentment had engaged any - one to confirm the evidence. Tho? the Cathio- 


lis, particularly the jeſuits, were-repreſented as guilty of the utmoſt indiſeretion, 


inſomuch that they talked of the King's murder as common news, and wrote of it 


in plain terms by the common poſt ; yet, among the great number of letters ſciz.. 
ed, no-one contained any part of ſo hs ng a — Tho thie informers | 


| pre- 


— 


* 
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commiſſions and papers had paſſed thro their. hands 3 they had not had the pre- 

_ caution to keep any; one of them, in order to fortify their evidence. But all theſe 
difficulties, and a thouſand « more, were not found 100 hard of de by the na- 
8 Fatliament. The a and farther diſcoyery of the plot were ſill che 

| object, of general concern. The Commons voted, that, if the, King ſhould came 
to, an —— hr they Fe revenge his death upon the Papiſts ; not refleſting 
that, that {e& were not his only enemies. They promiſed; rexards to new diſcoyer- 
By 3,38 $ooldering, the danger, which hey, incurred, öl. Sing bribes 9 
% They wade Bedlos a preſent of 7 . e 

the care af bis lafery ia dhe duke Monmouth. 


Sackyille, a 


there Was any plot, was expelled the Houſe, . The. Peers, | 
| their committees, to ſend for and examine ſuch as would maintain Ar, of 
thoſe Eondemned' for the 1 plot. g 'A pamphlet having 'been publiſhed to diſcredir 
the informers, , and to vindicate 1 catholic lords | in the Tower, theſe lords were 
required to. diſcover.the author, and thereby to expoſe their owa adyocate to pro- 
ſecution. And both Houſes £ in renewing the former vote, chat the Pa- 
Piſts had undqubtediy entered into a berrid;and tre mane — againſt the 
<2 the la, and the ps ho Nan 2 ne 963 4 6. +! 1 N 
In. mptthe crraed,. that ihis extreme violence, e of 3 
impoſture, diſgraces the noble cauſe of liberty, in which the Parliament was en- 
gaged. We may even conclude, ſtom ſuch impatienee of contradiction, that the 
| Proſecutors. themſelyes retained a ſeeret ſuſpiclon, ihat the. general belief was but ill 
grounded. The politicians among them weren afraid to let in light, leſt it might 
. put an end. to ſo uſeful a deluſion: The weaker and leſvdiſnoneſt party took care, 
by turning their eyes aſide, not to ſee. a truth, ſo oppoſite to thoſe furious paſſions, 
by which a ,were nl. * eu AUR mene to 
petſevere. Wien ni n ASD 
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andithe King. who, after the removal of Dany, had no-one with whom he coulc 
ſo much as diſcourſe with freedom of public affairs, was reſolved, upon Coventry 's 
diſmiſion, to make him one of his ſecretaries of ſtate, But that philoſophical pa- 
riot, too little intereſted for che intrigues of a court, too full of ſpleen and delicacy, 
for. the noiſy turbulence of popular. aſſemblies, wayalarmed atche.univerſal.diſcou- 
-tents.and jealouſtes, which-prevailed, and was determined to malte his retreat, as ſoon 
as poſſible, from a ſoene, which threatened ſuch confuſion. Meanwhile, he could 


ar refuſe the confidence with which his maſter honoured him ; and he reſolved 4o 


Qq 2 employ 


rly,pecom- 
member, having, in a private company, ſpoke opprabriouſly.of choſe _ affiemed - 


gat. emp be egen ten a. Chap: v. 


1679. 


ES V. e ſees th pic Grice. He repreſented to the 
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ng, that, asthe jeal uf 


nation were extreme, it was neceſſary to cure them by ſome new remedy, and 
15 thficre chat confidence,.ſo requiſite for the ſafety both of King and people: That 
d refuſe every thing to the Parliament in their preſent diſpoſition, or to yield every 
ring, was equally dangerous, to the conſtitution and to public tranquility : That 
if the King would introduce into his councils ſuch men as enjoyed the confidence 
of his people, fewer conceſſions would probably be required z or if exorbitant de- 
mands were made, the King, under the function of ſuch counfellors, might be 
enabled, with the greater ſafery, to refuſe them: And that the heads of the popu- 
lar party, being gratified with the King's favour, would probably abate of that 
violence, by which they endeavoured at preſent to pay court to the multitude. 


New council, Tu King afſented' to all theſe reaſons; and, in concert with Temple, he laid the 


plan of a new privy-council, without whoſe advice he declared himſelf determined 
for the fiture to take no meaſures of importance. This council was to conſiſt of 
thirty perſons, and was never to exceed that number, Fifteen of the chief officers 
of the crown were to be continued, who, it was ſuppoſed, would adhere to the 
King, and, in caſe of any extremity; oppoſe the exorbitancies of faction. The 
other part of the council was to be compoſed, either of men of character, detached 
from the court, or of thoſe who poſſeſſed chief credit in both Houſes, And the 
King, in filling up the names of his new council, was glad to find, that the mem 
bei, in land and offices, poſſeſſed to the amount of 300, ooo. pounds a year; a 

Wee ee e ane ae . h eee ee eg ee 


violence the new council was intended as a barrier to the throne . 


Tun experiment was tried, and ſeemed at firſt to give ſome fariofaQtion-2o te 
public. The earl of Eſſex; a nobleman of the popular party, ſon to that lord Capel, 
- Who had been beheaded a little after the late King, was made treaſurer in place of 
Danby. The earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue and great capacity, was made 
ſecretary of ſtate: The viſcount Hallifax, a fine-genius, poſſeſſed of learning, elo- 
quence, induſtry, but ſubject to inquietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted 
into the council. Theſe three, together with Temple, who: often joined them», 
tho? Wenn nnr formed a Kind: uf ca- 


1 ee Priace Rupert, the archbiſhop of Canterbary, od heed, tion cad of 
- Shafteſbury preſident, earl of Angleſes, privy ſeal, duke of Albemarle, duke of Monmouth, duke of- 
'Newcaftle, duke of Lauderdale, duke of "Ormond, marque of Wincheſter, marqueſs of Worceſter, 
earl of Arlington, earl of Saliſbury, earl of Bridgewater, cartof Sunderland, earl of Eſſex, cart of Bath, 
 viſcount Falconberg, viſcount Hallifax, biſnop of London, lord Robarts, lord Hollis, lord Ruſſel, lord 
_ Cavendiſh, ſecretary Coventry, Sir Francis North, chief juſtice, Tn oo. 
Sir Thomas Chichely, Sir William Temple, Edward Seymour, Henry Powle. 3 

| dinet 


binet 8 ben which: al firs recaivedtheir eſt eigetion «Shafteſbury 
vn made preſident of the council ; contrary to the advice of Temple, who fore- 
told; 777. Ce ee oF pert 


oel the public | adminiſtration. 


- As Temple forelaw, it happened. Shafteſbury, finding, that be polleſed no 

| mote than the appearance of court-favour, was reſolved ſtill to adhere to the po- 

pular party, by whoſe confidence he enjoyed an undiſputed ſuperiority in the 

lower Houſe," and poſſeſſed great influence over the other. The very appearance 
of court · fayour empty as it was, tended to render bim more dangerous. His 
partizans, obſervingg the progteſ which he had already made, hoped, that he 
would ſoon acquire the entire aſcendant ; and he conſtantly flattered them, —_ 
if they perliſted in their purpoſes, the King, from indolence, and neceſſity, and 

_ fondneſs for Monmouth, C 
e- eee them every coneeſſon. 

B18, the antipathyy to popery, au uch an jealinty g d. Kids dad Duke, 

had taken too fuſt poſſeſſion of men's minds, to be removed by ſo freble a remedy. 


* 


2s this new council, projected by Temple. The Commons, ſoon aftet the decta- 


ration of that council, proceeded ſo far as to vote unanimouſſyj, That the Duke 


of York's being a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming to the crown, had given 


the higheſt countenance to che preſent cbnſpiracies and defigns of the papiſts 

<< againſt the King and thie proteſtunt religion.” It was expected, that a bill 
for excluding him the throne would ſoon be brought in. To prevent this bold. 
_ « meaſure, the King concerted:ſome limitations,” which he propoſed to the Parlia- 


ment. He introduced his plan by the following gracious expreſſions: And 


to ſhew ypu, that, while you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been 
* miſemployed, but that it is my conſtant care to do every thing, that may pre- 


ſerve your religion, and ſecure it for the future in all events, I have commanded 


my lord chancellor to mention ſeveral particulars ; which, I hope, will be an 
evidence, that, in all things, which concern en „ I = 
follow your zeal, but: lead ir?" 


. Tux limitations projected were ofthe ure e 40 Beprived the "I 
ceeſſor of the chief branches of royalty. A method was there chalked out, by which en — 


the nation, on every new reign, could be enſured of having a Parliament, which the 
| King ſhould not, for a certain time, have it in his power to diſſolve. In caſe of 
a popiſh ſucceſſor, the prince was to forfeir the right of conferring any eceleſialti- 
cal preſermenta : No member of the privy council, no judge of the common law 
or in chancery, was to be put in or diſplaced but by conſent of Parliament : And 
the lame precaution was extended to the military part of the government; to the 


. << of ſucceſſion itſelf, his mgzeſty; will, readily conſent to ib. 


- 
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lortl licutenant and deputy lieutenant of the counties, aid: dorathodicaioabebe many. 
-Fhechancellor, of himſelf added, It is hard 10 invent another reſtraint 3 con- 


en ſidering how / much zthe revenue will depend upon the conſent uf Parliament, 


« and how impoſſible it is to raiſe money without ſuchconſent. Buteꝶat, if any 
.< ;thing elſe can occur to the wiſdom» of the. Parliament, Which may. farther ſe- 
[66 cure religion a and liberty Againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, e High 
a 

II is remarkable, that when theſe limitations · were fitſt laid A e be bes 
en and Temple were the only members, who:argued. againſt them. 
Tbe.reaſons, vhich then employed, were diametrically appaſite. Shafteſbary's 
opinion was, that the reſtraints were inſuſficient m and that nothing but the total 
excluſion of the duke could give à proper ſecurity to the kingdom. Temple on 


1 


| the other hand thought, that the reſtraints were ſo. rigorous as even to ſubvert the 


conſtitution; and that ſhackles, put upon a popiſn ſucceſſor,., would not afterwards 
be eaſily caſt off by a proteſtant. It is certain. that the Duke was extremely alarmed 
hen he heard of this ſtep. taken by the King. and chat he was better pleaſed even 
vith the bill of excluſion Fuel which, he thought, by reaſon of its violence and 
injuſlice, could never poſſibly, take ces There is alſo reaſon to believe, that 
the King would not have gone ſo far, had he not expected, from the extreme fury 
of che Commons, that his ; conceſſions would be rejefted, andl that. the blame of 
not e reaſonable eee an at nc 
door. 

Ir Gen e Pl Charles Want eee 2 — Gipse 
of the Houſe. So much were the Commons actuated by the cabals of Shafteſhury 
and other malecontents; ſuch violent àntipathy pre vailed againſt popery,cthat the 
King's conceſſions, tho“ much more important than could reaſonably have been 


Bill of exclu- expected, were not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total excluſion of the 


ſion. 


Parliament, had exclaimed much againſt the bribery and corruption of the members: 


Duke from the crown of England and Irelaod. It was declared that the ſove- 
reignty of theſe kingdoms, upon che King's death or reſignation, ſhould devove 


to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after the Duke; that all acts of royalty, whichithat 


Prince ſhould afterwards perform, ſhould not only be void, but be deemed treaſon ; 
and that if be ſo much as entered any of theſe dominions, he -ſhauld.be. deemed 
guilty of the ſame offence; and that all who ſupported his title, ſnould be puniſhed 
as rebels and traitors. This important bill, Which 3 — 
nee. paſſed the lower Houſe hy a majority of ſeventy: nine. 

Tus Commons were not ſo wholly employed about — | 
nen all other ſecurities to liberty. The country - party, during all the laſt 


and 


SO DEG © en ny 


and thei fuse repoboch had boeh renrwed uspünlt the preſent Parliament. | An en- Chaps v. 


quiry:was made into a complaint, which was ſo dangerous to the honour of that 
aſſambiy ; hut very little foundation was found for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was 
the paymaſter, confeſſed to the Houſe, that nine members received: penſions to 
the amount of three thouſand four hundred pounds: And after a very rigotous- 
enquiry by a ſeeret eomimittee, eight more penſioners were diſcovered. A ſum alſo, 
about twelye thoufand pounds, had been occaſionally given or lent to others. The 
writers of that age pretend, that Clifford and Danby had adopted very oppoſite 
matims, wich regard to 
the leaders and orators of the Houſe, and deemed the others of no conſequence. 
The latter though: it ſufficient” to gain a majority, however compoſed. It is 
likely, ; pany ee n en the intentions, eee ben theſe: 
__ "Pangrons an detec: thi 0 it be difficult entirely to exclude then; are danger- 
ous expedients for government; and cannot be too carefully guarded againſt, nor 
too vehemently decried, by every one whE⁰ has a regard to the virtue and liberty 
of a- nation; The: influence, however, which the Crown - acquires from the diſ- 
poſal of places honours, and prefer ments, is to be eſteemed of a different nature. 
This engine of poer may become too forcible, but it cannot altogether be abo- 
liſned, without the total deſtruction of monarchy, and even of all regular autho- 
rity, But the Commons at this time were ſo: jealous of the Crown, that they 


brought in a bill, wiki ws cvice'rendy: e e REO Ie who. 
poſſeſſed anylucrativeoffices; oO I 


Tas ſtanding army and the King's Wa were By eee voted to be 
illegal: A new pretenſion, it muſt be Wer mme a 
ſecurity of liberty and a limited conſtitution. 


pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured to gain 


1679. 


AumTrAry impriſonment is a grievance, which, in ſome degree, has TA mar cor 


almoſt in every government, except in that of Britain ; and our abfolute ſecurity Po- 
from it, we owe chiefſy to the prnt Parliament; a merit, which makes great 
atonement for the faction and violence, into which their prejudices had, in other 
particulars, betrayed them. The great charter had laid the foundation of this 
valuable part of liberty; the petition of right had renewed and extended it ; but 
many proviſions were ſtill wanting, to render it complete, and prevent all evaſion 
or delay from miniſters and judges. The act of habeas corpus, paſſed this ſeſſion. 
ſerved" theſe” uſeful 'purpoſes/ By this act, it was prohibited to ſend any one to 
priſons beyond ſea. No judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt refuſe to any priſoner 
a writ of babeas corpus, by which the gaoler was directed to produce in court the 
en (whence = writ” has its name) and to W the cauſe of 

his 
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| Chap v. his detaioer and-indprifonment, If Ahe gaol-Jay within 3wenity/ miles of the judge; - 


— 


the writ muſt be obeyedd in three days 3 and ſo; proportionably for:greater diſtances: 
Every priſoner muſt be indieted the firſt term after his commitment, : and brought 
to trial in the ſubſequent term. And no man, after being enlarged by order of 
court, can be reeommitted for the ſame offence. This law is eſſentially neceſſary 
for the protection of liberty in a mixed monarchy ; and as it has not place in any 
other ſorm of government, this conſideration aſone may induce us to preſer our 
preſent conſtitution to all others. It muſt, however, he confeſſed, that there is 
ſame difficulty to reconcile with ſuch, extreme ithany, b ee n 
eſpecially that of great citie. | 
Dun ins theſe zealous efforts for e n eee ee for: 
tze Crown was diſcovered: by, this Parliament. The King's: revenue lay under 
great debts and anticipations: Thoſe branches, granted in the year 1669 and 
1670, were ready to expire: And the fleet was repreſented by the King to be in 
great decay and diſorder. But the Commons, inſtead of being affected by theſe 
| eee of the Crown, truſted chiefly to them for paſſing the excluſion · bill, and 
for puniſhing and diſplacing all the miniſters, who were diſagreeable to them. 
They were therefore in no haſte to relieve the King; and grew only the more 
aſſumiag on account of his complaints and uneaſineſa. Jealous however of the 
/ army, they granted the ſame ſum of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for diſ- 
banding it by the laſt Parliament; tho the vote, by reaſon of the ſubſequent proro- 
gation and diſſolution, joined to ſome ſeruples of the Lords, had not been carried 
into an act. This money was appropriated by very ſtrict clauſes 3 but the Com- 
mons inſiſted not, as formerly, upon its being paid into the chamber of London. 
Tus impeachment of the | five popiſh lords in the Tower, with that of the 
earl of Danby, was carried on with great vigour. The power of that miniſter 
and his credit with the King, made bim extremely obnoxious to the popular 
leaders; and the Commons hoped, that if he was puſhed to extremity, he would 
be obliged, in order to juſtify his own conduft, to lay open the whole intrigue 
of the French alliance, which they ſuſpected to contain a ſecret of the moſt dan- 
gerous nature. The King on his ſide, apprehenſive of the ſame conſequences, and 
| deſirous to protect his miniſter, who was become criminal merely by obeying 
orders, employed his whole intereſt to ſupport the validity of that. pardon, which 
had been n him. The Lords appointed a day for the examination of 
chis queſtion, and agreed to hear council on both ſides: But the Commons 
would not ſubmit their pretenſions to the diſcuſſion of argument and enquiry. 
They voted, that whoever ſhould preſume, without their leave, to maintain be- 
fore the Houſe of Peers the validity of Danby's pardon, ſhould be accounted a 
hetrayer of the * Commons. And they made a demand, 


that 


_— 
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— 


chat the biſhops, who they katwito. be devored the come; Wan Chap. v. 


5 FF 
: his pardon-hould be diſculled.- ES OTE 


Tur biſhops, before the e bad e enjoyed a ſeat in Patlidben: 
But ſo far were they antiently from regarding that dignity as 2 privilege, that they” 
affected rather to form a ſeparate order in the Rate, quite independant” of the civil 
magiſtrate, and accountable only to the pope and to their On order. By the 
conſtitutions, however, of Clarendon, enacted during the reigh of Henry II. they 
were obliged to give their preſence in Parliament; but as the canon Haw prohibited _ 

them ſrom afliſting in the trials of life and death, they were allowed in ſuch caſes che 
privilege of abſenting themſelves. A practice, which was at firſt merely volun- 
tary, became afterwards à rule ; and on the earl of Strafford's trial, the biſhops, 

who would gladly have attended, and who were no longer bound by the canon law, 
were yet obliged to withdraw. It had always been uſual for them to enter a pro- 
_ teſtation of their right to ſit ; and this proteſtation, being conſidered @ Cake 
form, was always admitted and diſregarded.” But here was ſtarted a new queſtion 
of no ſmall importance. The Commons, who were now enabled, by the Vidlenee 


ol the people, and the neceſſities of the crown, to make new acquiſitions of powers 


and privileges, inſiſted, that the biſhops had no more title to vote in the queſtion 
of the earP's pardon than in the impeachment itfelf.” The biſhops aſſerted, that 
the pardon was merely a preliminary; ard that, neither by the canon law- nor the 
practice of Naas were they ever obliged, in capital cafes, to remove, till the 
: very commencement of the trial icfelf. If their abſence was conſidered as 4 pri · 
vilege, which was its real origin, it dependled on their on choice, how far they 
— would infiſt upon it. If regarded as « diminution of their right'of peerage, fuck 
unfavourable cuſtoms ought never to be extended beyond the very circumftance 
eſtabliſhed by them ; and all arguments, RS pr wane rene e were 
in that caſe of little or no authority. fl 
Tun Houſe of Lords were fo much Kent by theſe reaſons, une ey ad- 
mitted the biſhops? right to vote, "when the validiry' of the pardon ſhould be exa- 
mined. The Commons infifted* tilt on their withdrawing; and thus a quarrel 
being commenced between the two Houſes, the King, who expected nothing but 
freſh inſtances of violence from this Parliament, began to entertain thoughts of 
laying hold of fo favourable a pretence, and of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a prorogation. 
While in this diſpoſition, he was alarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the Houſe 
of Commons were preparing a remonſtrance; in order to iallame the nation ſtill 


farther upon the favourite topies of the plot and of popery; Te haſtened, there- . Ws: | 


75 fote. 1 oven without conſulting his new council, by whoſe 


Vor. VI. | Kr advice 
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Canin) e ee das e deen And thus were diſippoiotets 
_ 1679) all the projects of the malecontenta, -who were extremely enraged at thig-vigorous- | 
, meaſure of the King. Shafteſbury publicly threatened, that he would. have the 


Prorogation head of whoever had adviſed it. The Parliament was ſoon. after difſalved with- 


88 was willing to try every means, which gave a proſpect of more compliance in bis | 


and diflolu- qut advice of council; and à new. Parliament ordered to be choſen. Tbe King | 


roth of Ju'y. ſubjects; and in caſe of failure, the blame, he Ae mol, lie 1 whoſe | 
 obſtinacy forced him to extremities. _ | 

Bur even during the receſs of Parliament, tber was.no e to the pro- . 
ſecution o the Catholics accuſed, of the plot. The King,-contrary. to his on judg- 
went, found himſelf obliged to give way to this popular fury. Whitebread, pro- 

vincial of the jcſuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the ſame 
Trial and exe. Oder, were firſt brought to- their trial. Beſides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new. 
corion of the witneſz, appeared againſt the priſoners. This man had been ſteward to lord Aſton. 


be jeſuits. and, rho”. poor, poſſeſſed ſome what a more reputable character than the other two: 


But his account of the intended maſſacres and aſſaſſinations was equally monſtrous 
. and incredible. He even aſſerted, that 200, 000 Papiſts in England were ready to 
take arm. The priſoners proved by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Omer's, ſtudents, 
and moſt of them young men of family, that Oates was in that ſeminary, at the 
time when he ſwore that he was in London: But as they were Catholics and dife 
ciples of the jeſuits, their teſtimony, both with the judges and the jury, was totally 
diſregarded... Even che reception, which they met with in court, was full of out- 
rage and mockery,, One of them ſaying, that Oates always continued at St. Omer 3, 
if he could believe his ſenſes: Lou SOS ſaid the Chief juſtice, '& are taught 
<< nat to believe your ſenſes,”... It muſt be confeſſed, that Oates, in oppoſition to- 
the ſtudents of St..Omer's,. found means to bring evidence of his having been at 
that time in London: But this evidence, tho” it had, at the time, the appearance 
_ of ſome ſolidity, was afterwards diſcovered, when Oates himſelf was tried for per - 
jury, to be altogether deceitſul. In order farther to diſcredit that witneſs, the jeſuits 
proved by undoubted teſtimony, that he had perjured himſelf in father. Ireland's. 
trial, whom they ſhowed to have been in Staffordſhire at the very time when "yy | 
ſwore, that he was commitring treaſon in London, But all theſe pleas availed. 
them nothing againſt the general prejudices. They received ſentence of death; 
and were executed, perſiſting to their laſt breath in the moſt. OG e and; 
deliberate, tho? diſregarded proteſtations of their, innocence. 
And of Lang- | Tun nextetial-was that of-Langhorne, an eminent lawyer. by 1 5 8 cond 
Borne. cerus of the jeſuits wete managed Thro' his hands, - Oates- and Bedloe ſwore,.. 
| BAN Nh Rae ti by. which the chief offices-in Eogland were ſup- 
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plea with Catholic.” When v edit was 


wage ciedutitnd; e Aeby mas, on a e woun, 
vwere almoſt torn in pieces by the rabble: One in particular was bruiſed to ſuch a 
degree, as to put his life in danger. And another, a woman, declared, that, un- 
leſs the court could afford her protection, ſhe durſt not: give evidence: But as the 
_. judges could go no further than promiſe to puniſh ne e the 
Priſoner himſelf had the humanity to wave her teſtimom yůumm {+4 

So far the informers had proceeded with ſucceſs : Their accuſation was Kitherto 


ves againſt th priſoner, the ale 


equivalent to a ſentence of death. The firſt cheek, which they received, was/ on wakeman 


the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the Queens phyſician, whom they accuſed of an 
intention to poiſon the King, It was a ſtrong circumſtande in favour of Wakeman, 
that Oares, in his firſt information before the council; had accuſed him one upon 
 hear-fay; and when aſked by the chancellor, whether be had any thing farther to 
| dann him with, he added; God forbid I ſhould ſay any thing againſt Sir 
| 2: For I know nothing more againſt him.“ On the trial he gave poli- 
406 ATA the priſoner's guilt.” Fhere were many other circumſtances which 
favoited'Wakeman': But what chiefly: contributed to his acquittal, was the con- 


acquitted. 
Rr l 


-nexion of his cauſe with that of the Queen, 'whomno-one, even during the higheft 


prejudices of the times, could ſincerely believe guilty.” The great importance of 
the trial made men recolle& themſelves, and recall that good ſenſe and humanity, 
which ſeemed during ſome time to have abandoned the nation. The Chief juſtice 
Himſelf,” who had hitherto favoured the witneſſes, exaggerated the plot, and railed 


againſt the priſoners, was obſerved to be conſiderably mollified, and to give a fa. 


vourable charge to the jury. Oates and Bedloe had the aſſuranee to attack him to 
his face, and even to accuſe him of partiality before the council. The whole party; 
who had formerly much extolled his conduct, made him the great object of their 
reſentment. © Wakeman's acquittal was indeed a ſenſible mortifleation to the furi- 


ous proſecutors of the plot, and fixed an indelible ſtain upon the witneſſes. - But 


Wakeman, after he recovered his liberty, finding himſelf expoſed to ſuch invete - 


rate enmity, and being threatened with farther proſecutions, thought it prudent to 


retire beyond ſea: And his flight was interpreted e Hegi mae 
were- ſtill reſolved to perſiſt in the belief af the conſpiracy. / EL APR, eff Os 


Tux great diſcontents in England, and the refractory difpobtion of the Parlia. » State of affairs 
ment excited the hopes of the Scots covenanters, and gave them ſome proſpect of in Sco. lad. 


an end to thoſe grievous oppreſſions, under which chey*had fo long laboured. I 
-was ſuſpectetl to have been the policy of Lauderdale and His affociates to pulſRhele 
wnhappy a men to. TEN and force them into rebellion, with a view of reaping 
"TS profic 


ch 
tions 
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vi profit from the forfeirurevand erginders, which would enſucaypon i it. — 


1979. 


_.xenagters, aware of this policy, bad hitherto ſorbotne all «Gs of boſtillty 1 and that 


qyrmatcal miniſier had failed of bis pugpoke. reep ene ang 
5 amen ie in that enge. To. 


Tut covenanters were much enraged OL POLES We whe 


1 conlideſes an m ape rock their principles, and whom they experienced to be 


an unrelenting perſecutor of all thoſe who diſſented from the eſtabliſhed worthip. 
He had an officer under him, one Carmichael, no leſs zcalous than himſelf againſt 
all conventicles, and who by. his violent proſecutions had rendered himſelf ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the fanatics, A company of theſe had way-laid him on the 


34 of May. . road near St. Andrews, with an intention, if not of killing, him, at leaſt of beat- 


ing him ſo ſeverely as would afterwards. render him more cautious in perſecuting 
the Non · conformiſts T. While looking out for their prey, they were ſurprized 
at ſeeing the archbiſhopꝰꝛ coach. paſs, by z and they immediately interpreted this 
ipcident as a declaration of the ſecret purpoſe of Providence againſt him. But when 
they obſerved, that almoſt all his ſervants, by ſome accident, were abſcac, they 
no doubted, that heaven had. here delivered. their eapital enemy into their 
hands, Wixhout farther deliberation, they fell upon him; dragged him from his 
coach; tore him from the arms of his daughter, who interpoſed. with: cries and 
tears: and piercing bim with ann mee 
immediately diſperſed themſeves. U act: Mn n el 27 ht 
Tuis atrocious Ae eee ieee eee 
ſecution againſt the fanatics, on whom, without diſtinction, they laid the guilt of 
thoſe furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of Sharpe had excited 
an univerſal joy among the ecovenanters 3 and that their blind zeal had often Jed 
them, in their books and ſermons, to praiſe and recommend the aſſaſſination of 
their enemies, whom they conſidered as the enemies af all true piety and godlineſs. 


The ſtories of Jacl and Siſera, of Ehud and Eglon, reſounded from every pulpit. 


The officers, quartered in the weſt, received more ſtrict orders to find out and 
diſperſe all conventicles ; and for that reaſon the covenanters, inſtead of meeting 
in ſmall bodies, were obliged. to celebrate their worſhip in numerous aſſemblies, 
and to bring arms ſor their ſecurity. | At Rutherglen, a ſmall borough. near Glaſ- 
gow, they openly ſet forth a declaration againſt prelacy, and in the market - place 
burned ſeveral acta of Parliament and acts of council, which had. eſtabliſhed pre- 
lacy, and prohibiteg all conventicles. For this inſult on government, they pe pur- 
poſely choſe the agth of May, the anniverſary of the reſtoration z and p | 
extinguiſhed the bonfires, which had been kindled for that ſolemnity, 


\ # Nod dr of hari of th chr dee . f. + 
Carrame 
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4 „ eee eee e e e and encerpetzicge oh- 
cer. attached a great conventicle upon London · hill, and was repulſed with the loſs 
of thirty men. The covenanters finding that they were unwarily involved in ſuch . 
deep guilt, were engaged to perſevere, and to ſcek from their valdut and fortune 

alooe for that inc y. which the ſeverity of the government left them no hopes 
of euer being able ches to obtain. They puſhed en to Glaſgow, and the at 
firſt repulſed, they aſterwards made themſelves maſters of that town diſpoſſeſſed 
all che eſtabliſhed clergy ; and iſſued proclamtions, in which they declared, that 


den e eee againſt popery and pckngs ah ap 


a popiſh ſueceſſo 


CT e ide highs axapins, there is dhe en 


that ſume greas men, in combination with the popular leaders in England, had ſe- 
ctetly inſtigated the covenanters to proced to ſuch extremities +, and hoped for the 
famic effects as had forty years before enſued from the diforders in Scotland. The 
King alle, apptehenſive of like conſequences, immediately diſpatched Mon- 
mouth with a fndlt body of Englith cavatry. He joined the Scots guards, and 
ſorne regiments of militia, levied from the well affected counties; and with great 


== 


eclerity marched towards the weſt in queſt of the rebels. They had taken poſt ae Battle of 
Bothwel-bridge between Hamilton and Glaſgow :; where there was no acceſs —_— 
them but over the bridge, which a ſmall body was able to defend againſt tbe 


King's forces. They \ſhowed great judgment in the choice of their poſt ; but diſ- 
covered neither judgment nor valour in * A ſlep of their conduct. No no- 
bility and few gentry had joined them : miniſters were in reality the com- 


manders ; and the whole army never exceeded 8000 men. Monmouth attacked ,,q of june. 


the bridge; and the body of inſurgents who defended it, maintained their poſt, as 
long as their ammunition lafted.- When they ſent for more, they received orders 
to abandon their ground, and to retire” buckwards. This imprudent meaſure 


ruined the army of the coven@iters.'. Monmouth paſſed the bridge without oppo- 


fition, and drew up in order, oppoſite to the enemy, His cannon alone put 
them to rout. About 700 fell in the purſuit : For properly ſpeaking there was 
no action. Twelve hundred were taken priſoners ; and were treated by Mon- 
mouth with an humanity, which they had never experienced in their on coun- 
trymen. Such of them as would promiſe to live peaceably under the govern= 
ment were diſmiſſed. About three hundred, who were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe 
this eaſy condition, were ſhipped for Barbadoesz but unfortunately periſhed in the 
voyage... Two of their clergy: were hanged. Monmouth was of a. generous 
W ang nen at popularity in Scotland. e el 
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pv. ed de intruſt the affairs of chat kingdom-irico. his hands. Tie had married a 
40059. 


Scots lady, heireſs of one of the moſt conſiderable families, and allied to all 


che chief nobility. And Lauderdale, as be was now declining in his parts, and 


was much decayed in his memory, began to loſe with the King chat influence, 


which he had maintained during ſo many years; notwithſtanding all che efforts 


of his numerous enemies both in Scotland and England, and r | 
many violent and tyrannical actions, of which he had been guilty. Even ar 


preſent, he retained ſo much influence as to [poiſon all the good intentions, 
which the King, either of himſelf or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had formed 


with regard to Scotland. An act of indemnity was granted ; but the miniſter 


took care, that it ſhould rather afford protection to himſelf and\ his aſſociates, 
than to the unhappy covenantersa. And tho? orders were given to connjvethence- 


forwards at all conventicles, he found means, under a variety of pretences, to elade 


the execution. It muſt be owned however to his praiſe, that he was the chief 
perſon, who hy his council haſtened the expeditious/ march of the forces and 
the prompt orders to Monmouth; and thereby diſappointed all the expec̃ta- 


tions of the Engliſh malecontents, who, reflecting on the diſpoſitions of mens 
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1225 King, POW rt enen at Grft in the Gar 
and proſecution of the popiſh plot, had found it abſolutely requiſite for 


his-own ſaſety to pretend, in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, an entire belief 


and acquicſcence in that famous abſurdity, and by this artifice he had eluded the 


CM A RDOES MDT 2M an 


wviolent-and; irreſitible! torrent of the people. | nnn 9 
tion, as well as the execution of the pretended. conſpirators, had ſomewhat mode · 


5 rated the general fury, he was now enabled to form a conſiderable party, devoted ties. 


to the intereſts of yy er ad. erm, W ene the- 
malecontents. 

II all mint 1 Ne as that. of England, the-bulk of the nation. \ will 
©; always inclice to preſerve the entire frame of the conſtitution; but, according to 
the various prejudices, intereſts, and diſpoſitions: of men, ſome will ever attach 
themſelves. with more paſſion to the regal, others to the popular part of the go - 
vernment. Tho' the King, after his reſtoration, had endeavoured to aboſiſh the 
diſtinctian of parties, and had choſen his: miniſters from among all denominations z 
no ſooner, had he loſt, his popularity, and expoſed. himſelf to general jealouſy, than 
he found it requiſite to court the old cavalier party, and to promiſe them full com- 
penſation for that neglect, of which they had hitberto complained. The preſent 
Emergence | made it fill more neceſſary for him to apply. ſor. their ſupport. . and 
there were many circumſtances, which determined them, t this. time, to fy-1 to the 
aſſiſtance of the crown, and to the protection of the royal family. . | | 
Aran ſtrongly attached to monarchy. will naturally be jealous of the right of 

| ſaceeliva, by which alone, they believe, n to be preſerved in the government. 
and a barrier fixed to the encroachments of popular aſſemblies. The project, open- 
ly embraced of excluding the Duke, appeared to that party a dangerous innova 
tion: Andthe deſign, ſecretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, made them ap- 
prehenſive, leſt the inconveniencics of a diſputed ſucceſſion ſhould be propagated to 
all poſterity. - While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, that a. King, whoſe: 
title depended on the Parliament, would naturally be more regardful of the intereſts. 
and. humours, of the people; the palliorate. admirers. of monarchy conſidered this. | 
dependance as 4 degradation 2 government, and a great ſtep. towards the 
eſtabliſnment of a-commonweglth in England. | 
Bur tho! the union of the Royaliſts hroughs great acceſſion of farce to 
the crown, Charles derived no . ly ob confederacy, which he had, at 
this time, the addreſs: to form with the church of England. He repreſented to the 
church the great number of Preſbyterians and other ſectaries, who had entered into 
the popular party ʒ the. encouragement and favour which they met with ; the loud- 
neſs. of their cries with regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he made the 
eſtabliſhed clergy and their adherents apprehend, that the old ſcheme ſor the abo- 
lition of prelacy as/ well as monarchy was revived, and that the ſame miſeries and 
oppreſſions thyeatened them, to which, ang the rn grave ang alurpations, they 
5 * fo long been — 


* 


Tax 


ng 


lo conduct likewiſe, tho“ he had ſomerinies* 


to point out to him. And upon the whole, it ſeemed to mil 
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Tu memory alſo of ' theſe diſmal clings: valle nba Manke rene and pet 
N to the Crown, and begot a dread, leſt the zeal for liberty ſhould engraft 


itſelf on fanaticiſm, and ſhould once more kindle a civil war in the kingdom. 
| Had not the King {till retained the prerogative of diſſolving the Parliament, there 


was indeed reaſon to apprehend the renewal of all the pretenſions and violences, - 
which had uſhered in the laſt commotions.. The one period appeared an exact 
counterpart to the other: But ſtil} diſcerning judges could perceive, - both in-the 
ſpirit of the parties and in the genius of the Prince, a very material difference; by 
means of which Charles was enabled at laſt, wat OY the i —— _ . een, 
to preſerve the peace of the nation. . e 


Tux cry againſt popery was very loud ʒ but ie proceeded ke feoin nice 
than from party zeal, in thoſe who propagated, and even in thoſe who adopted 
it. The ſpirit of enchuſiaſm had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, and had been fo 


ſacceſsfully exploded, that it was not poſſible, by any artifice, again to revive and 


ſupport it. Cant had been ridiculed, hypoeriſy detected ; the N a 


more thorough reformation, and to greater purity,” had become fuſpicious ; and 

inſtead of denominating themſelves the godly party, the appellation affected at 740 
of the civil wars, the preſent patriots were contented to call themſelves 
the good and the honeſt party : A ſure prognoſtic, that their er e 

beſo furious, nor their pretenſions ſo exorbitant. Gan: ee 
Tu King too, cho not endowed with the integ! y 1nd i ptr Of ki 
father, was happy in a more amiable manner, and more popular addrefs. Far 
from being diſtant, ſtately, or reſerved, he had not a grain of pride or vanity in 
his whole compoſition þ ; but was the moſt affable, beſt bred man alive. "He 
treated his ſudjects like noblemen, like gentlemen; like freemen;"not'like vaſſats 
or boors. | His profeffions were plauſible, his whole behaviour engaging z/ fo that 
he won upon the hearts, ng 17-10 of his ſubſects, and 
often balanced their judgment of things by t nal inclination'$. In his pub- 
Med meaſures dangerous to the 

liberty and religion of his people, he had never been found to perſevere — 
in chem, but had always returned into chat patch, 


iniquitous, to remark. t rigorouſly the failings of 4 prince, who diſcovered ſo 
much facility wer wage en age aprons ys in er an 
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men, encreaſed by the apprehenſions entertained of his ſucceſſor. 
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neral affection, which was borne the King, en ſignally about this 
time. He fell fick at Windſor; and had two or three fits of a fever, ſo violent 


as made his life be thought in danger. A general amazement ſeized all ranks of 
In the preſent 


egen 


diſpoſition of men's minds, the King's death, to uſe an expreſſion of Sir William | 


Temple *, was regarded as the end of the world. The malecontents, it was 
feared, would proceed to extremities, and immediately kindle a civil war in the 
kingdom. Either their entire ſucebſs, 


conteſt of parties, ſeemed all of ther" events equally fatal. The King's chief 


entire failure, or even the balance and 


Sunderland, who ſtood on very Mi mrs of | 


terms with Shafteſbury and the popular party, adviſed him to ſend ſecretly for . 


Duke, chat, in caſe of any ſiniſter accident, that Prince might be ready to aſſert 
his right againſt the oppoſition, which he was likely to meet with. When the 
5 Du | 


» he found his brother out of danger z and it was agreed to conceal 28 of Sep- 


the Weiten, which he had received. His journey, however, was attended with tember. 


very important conſequences, He prevailed on the King to diſgrace Monmouth, 
_ whoſe projects were now Known and avowed to deprive him of his command in 
the army; and to fend him beyond ſea. He himſelf returned to, Bruſſels ; but 


made a very ſhort ſtay in that place. He obtained leave to' retire to Scotland, 
" under pretence'fhill of quieting the apprebenſions of the n but really 
-— = N of Bogan chat kinggom in his intereſts, 


Tuo eee e concurred. in the reſolution of Itividing over 
the Duke, they ſoon found, that they had not obtained his confidence, and that 
even the King, while he made uſe of their ſervice, had no ſincere regard for their 
perſons . Eſſex in difguſt reſigned the Treaſury : Halifax retired to his country- 


ſeat: Temple, deſpairing of any accommodationf@tmong ſuch enraged parties, 


© withdrew alenoft entirely raiffſajbwoks and his gardens, The King, who changed 


0 miniſters as well as meaſures with great indifference, beſtowed at this time his 
0 0 Hyde, Sunderland, an«fEodolphin. Hyde ſucceeded Eſſex 
= the treaſury. 

Ar theKin 8 as well as himſelf, were extremely averſe to the meet- 
wg of the new Parliament, which they expected to find as refractory as any of the 
preceding. The elections had gone moſtly in favour of the country party. The 
terrors of the plot bad ſtill a mighty influence over the populace; and the appre- 


henſions of the Duke's principles and arbitrary character, weighed with all 
men of ſenſe ard refleRtion. The King cherefore reſolved to prorogue the Parlia- 
| Vol. i. p. 342. 
vor. VI. 5 8 f 


ment, 
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- YI. ment, that he might try, whether time would allay thoſs.lhumours,. which, by 

79. every other expedient, he had in vain attempted toymollify.. In this meaſure ne 
did not expect the concurrence of his council. He knew, that thoſe popular 
leaders, whom he had admitted, would zealouſly oppoſe a reſolution, which diſ- 
concerted all their ſchemes; and that the royaliſts would not dare, by ſupporting * 
it, to expoſe themſelves to the vengeance of the Parliament, when it ſhould be aſ- 
ſembled. Theſe reaſons obliged him to take this ſtep entirely of himſelf z, and he 
only declared his reſolution in council. It is ag 1 rkable, that, cho the King had 
made profeſſion.never to embrace any meaſuę — — he had 
often broke that reſolution, and had bet ſtared in affairs of the greateſt 
conſequence, to controul their opinion. Many of them in diſguſt threw up, about 
this time ; particularly lord Ruſſel, the moſt popular man in the nation, as well. 
from, the mildneſs and integrity of his manners, as from his zealous attag Ty 
to the religion and liberties of his country. . Tho! carried into ſome exttenigs," this, 
intentions were ever eſtcemed upright ; and being heir, to the moſt ophlent for- 
tune in the kingdom, as well as void of ambition, meg believed, that nothing 
but the laſt neceſſity would ever engage him to embrace/any. deſperate meaſures.. 
Shafteſbury, who was, in moſt particulars, of an oppoſite character, was remov- 
ed by the King from the office of preſident of the council; and the carl of | Bade 
Dor, a man who poſſeſſed whimſical talents and ſplenctic virtues, was: ſubſtituted 
in e #3 nate 2 3 

IT was the favour and countenance of the Parliament! chad je encou- 

raged the rumour of plots ; but the nation had got ſo wash! into that vein of cre+ 
dulity, and every neceſſitous villain was ſo. much incited hy the. ſucceſs of Oates 
and Bedloe, that even during the prorogation the people were pot allowed to re · 

4 main in tranquillity. Theres one Daogerfield, a fellow who had been burned in 
the hand for crimes, tranſported, whipped, pilloriec; four times, ned for cheat, 
outlawed for felony, convicted of coining, and expoſed to all the public infatwy, | 
which the laws could inflict.on thejhaſeſt and moſt ſhameful: enormities. The cre- 
dulity of the people, and the humour of the times, enabled even this man to became 

Neal tub A perſon 0 45 f He was the author of a new incident, called.the Meal tub 5 
Not. plot, from the where ſome papers, regarding it, were ſound. The bottom 
| of this affair 458 difficult, and not very material, to diſcover. It only appears, 
that Dangerfield, under pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of the Preſbyterians, 
had been countenanced by ſome Catholics of condition, and had even been ad- 
mitted to the Duke's preſence and the King's. And that under pretence of revealing 
new popiſh plots, he had obtained acceſs to Shafteſbury and ſome of the popular 


7 
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leaders. Which fide he intended to cheat, is uncertain 3 or whether he did not 
rather mean to cheat both: But he ſoon found, that the belief of the nation was 
much more open to a/popiſh than a preſbyterian plot; and he reſolved to ftrike in 
with the prevailing humour. Tho no weight could be laid on his teſtimony, great 


clamour was raiſed ; as if the Court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load the 
| Preſbyterians with the guilt of a falſe conſpiracy. It muſt be confeſſed, that the 


_ Preſent period, by che prevalence and ſuſpicion of ſuch mean and ignoble arts on | 


all ſides, throws a great ſtain on the Britiſh annals. - 


dan of the moſt innocent actos, prfiſed by fem men at this time, bade. u of xs 
additional ceremony, pomp, and expence, with which a pope-burning was cele- vember. 


| brated in London: This ſpectacle ſerued to entertain, and amuſe, and enflame 
the populace. - The duke of Monmouth likewiſe came over without leave, and 
made a triumphant proceſſion thro? many parts of the kingdom, extremely careſſed 
and admired by the people. All. theſe artaſeemed requiſite to ſupport the general 
_ prejudices, during the long interval of Parliament. Great endeayours were alſo 
uſed to obtain the King's conſent for the meeting of that aſſembly. Seventeen 


peers. preſented a petition to thar-purpoſe. : Many of the corporations imitated this 


example. Notwithſtanding ſeveral marks of diſpleaſure; and even'a menacing pro- 
clamation from the King, petitions came from all parts, earneſtly infiſting on a 
' ſeſſion of Parliament. The danger of popery, the terrors'of the plot, were never 
forgot in any of theſe addreſſes. © 

 TumyLTvors petitioning: was one of the chief artifices, by which of 8 
tents in the laſt reign had attacked the Crown: And tho' the manner of ſubſcribing 
and delivering petitions was now ſomewhat limited by act of Parliament, the thing 
itſelf ſtill, remained; and was an admirable expedient for ãnſeſting the Court, 
for ſpreading diſcontent, and for uniting the nation in any popular clamour. As 


the King found no law, by which he could puniſh thoſe importunate, and, as he 


| eſteemed them, undutiful ſolicitations, he was obliged to encounter them by popular 
applications of a contrary tendency... Wherever the church and court party pre- 
vailed, addreſſes were framed, containing expreſſions of the higheſt regard to his 
' Majeſty, the moſt entire acquieſcence in his wiſdom, the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſion to 
his prerogative, and the deepeſt abborrence of thoſe, who endeavoured to encroach 
on it, by preſcribing to him any time for aſſembling the Parliament. Thus the 
nation came to be diſtinguiſhed into Peticioners and Abborrers. Factions indeed 
were at this time extremely animated againſt each other. The very names, by 
which each party denominated its antagoniſt, diſcover the virulence and rancour, 
: n ee For beſides * 2 appellations which were 
| | ED ſoon 


aig. 


1680. . 


— 
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Chap. VI.. ſoon fo „ this year is — for being the epoch of the well-known epithets 
| Whip and of. 11G and. TORY, by which, and faroetimes without any very material 
Tory. difference, this iſland hai, been ſo long divided. The court party repreached their 
antagoniſts with their affinity to the fanatical can venticlers in Scotland, who were 
| known by the name of Whigs: The countty+party found a reſemblance between 
the courtiers and the popiſh bapditti in Iceland, to whom the appellation of Tory 
was affixed. And after this manner, theſe fooliſh terins of feproach- enme into pub- 
lic and general uſe; and Ne a LAH A Pas; wes 7 
were firſt invented. 

Tux King ſed every eee 55 end av ru 

to his government. He perſevered in the great zeal which he Qed mgaint 
popery. He even allowed ſeveral prieſte to be put to death, for no other crime 
but their having received orders in the Romiſh church. It is fingular, that one 
of them, called Evans, was playing us tennis, when the warrant for his immediate 
execution was notified to him: Be ſwore, that he would play out his ſet firſt. 
Charles, with the ſame view of acquiring popularity, formed an alliance with 
Spain; and alſo offered an alliance to Holland: But the Dutch, terrified with 
the great power of France, and ſeeing little reſource in a country ſo diſtracted 
as England, declined | He had fent for the Duke from Scotland, 
. hat Mid bio retro; whew Gpakoy of afbalbliag the Parliament began'to 

approach. 

Ir was of great conſequence to the popular party, while the merting of the Par- 
| lament depended on the King's will, to keep the law, whoſe operations are per- 
petual, entirely on their fide. - The ſheriffs of London by their office return the 
_ juries : It had been uſual for the mayor to nominate one ſheriff by drinking to 
him 4 and the common hall had ever without diſpute confirmed the mayor's 

choice. Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, named one who was not acceptable to 
the popular party: The common hall rejected him; and Bethel and Corniſh, two 
independants, and republicans, and of conſequence deeply engaged with the male- 
contents, were choſen by a majority of voices. In ſpite of all remonſtrances and 


oppoſition, the citizens perſiſted in their ane 3 and d edu Party were _— 
for the preſent to acquieſce. 


Jvalzs however were not ſo partial in n but that reaſon ah Juſtice, 
even when the popiſh plot was in queſtion, could ſometimes prevail. The earl 
5 of jure. of Caſtlemaine, huſband to the famous dutcheſs of Cleveland, was acquitted about 


tdbis time 4 tho' accuſed by Oates and Dangerfield of an intention to aſſuſſi- 
e . 9 
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— iſeivicats whom he had diſmiſſed for diſhovefty, received a IN 


| Nike verdi&. "Theſe trials were great blows to the plot, which now began to ſtag- 
ger inthe judgment of moſt men, except thoſe who were devoted to the country 
party. But in order ſtill to preſerve” alive the zeal aſt popery, the earl of 
Shafteſbury appeared in Weſtminſter-hall, attended dy the earl of Huntington, the 
lords Ruſſel, Cavendith, Gray, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 


Sir William Cooper, and other perſons of diſtinction, and preſented to the grand 


jury of Middleſex reaſons for indifting the Duke of Tork as a popiſh recuſant. 
While the jury were deliberating on this-extraordinary preſentm̃ent, the chief juſ- 
tice ſent for them vp, and ſuddenly, even ſome what irregularly, diſmiſſed them. 
Shafſtefbury however obtained the end, for which he had undertaken this boldmea- 
ſute: He ſhowed to all his followers the deſperate reſolution, which" he had em- 
braced, never to admit of any accommodation 6r,compoſition with the Duke. By 
ſuch daring conduct he affured them, that he was fully determined not to deſert 


heir cauſe, br., barung. er pear 274 oma all _ mea- 
\fores, which he ſhould ſuggeſt to them. 


As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided wth tho PO IPRE it an of O0 


was not difficult for the King to know, that the majority of the new Houſe of Com- Ne. 


jew Par- 


mons was engaged in intereſts oppoſite to the Court: But that he might leave no — 


'-expedient untried, which could compoſe the unhappy differences among his ſub- 
jects, he reſolved at laſt; after a very long interval, to aſſemble the Parliament. In 
his ſpeech, he told them, that the ſeveral prorogations, which he had made, had 
been very advantageous to his neighbours, and vory uſeful to himſelf: That he had 
employed that time in perſecting with the Crown of Spain an alliance, which had 
been often defired by former Parliaments, and which, he doubted not, would be ex- 
trtemely agreeable to them: That in order to give weight to this meaſure, and render 
it beneficial to Chriſtendom, it was neceſſary to avoid all domeſtic diſſenſions, and to 
unite themſelves fiftyly in the ſame views and purpoſes :. That he was determined, 


that nothing on his part ſhould'be wanting to ſuch a ſalutary end ; and provided the 


ſucceſſion be preſerved in its due and legal courſe, he would concur in any new ex- 
_ pedients for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion: That the farther examination 
of che popiſh plot and the puniſhment of the criminals, were requiſite for the ſafety 
both of King and kingdom: And after recommending to them the neceſſity of pro- 
viding, by ſome ſupplies, for the ſafery af Tangiers,. he proceeded in theſe words: 
gut that which I value above all the treaſure in the world, and which I am fore 
will give us greater ſtrength and reputation both at home and abroad than any 
5 is, a Ao won rpath ourſelves. Nothing but this can re- 
« ſtore 


A 


py 
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« ſtore the kingdom to that ſtrength and vigour which it ſeems to have loſt, and 
e raiſe us again to that conſideration, which England hath uſually poſſeſſed. All 
Europe have their eyes upor this aſſembly, and think their own happineſs and 


4 miſery, as well as ours, will depend upon it. If we ſhould be ſo unhappy as to 


<< fall into-miſunderſtandings among ourſelves to that degree as would. render our 
+ friendſhip unſafe to truſt to, it will not he wondered at, if our neighbours ſhould 


4 begin to take new reſolutions, and perhaps ſuch as may be fatal to us. Let us 


< therefore take care, chat we do not gratify our enemies, and diſcourage our 
<« friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. If any ſuch do happen, the world will 
6 ſee, that it was no fault of mine: For I have done all that it was poſſible for 


. me to do, to keep you in peace, while I live, and to leave you ſo, when I die. 


of But from ſo great prudence and ſo good affection as yours,” I can fear nothing 
of this kind but do rely upon You all, that you F 
* to bring this Parliament $0 a good and happy concluſion.” | 

Aur theſe mollifying expreſſions ae lane wh tho Commons... Rice 


Niolence of ſtep, which they took, betrayed that zeal, with which they were animated. They 
theCommons. oted, that it was the undoubted right of the ſubje& to petition the King for the 


calling and fitting of Parliament, Not contented with this deciſion, which ſeems 
very juſtifiable in a, mixt Monarchy, they fell with the utmoſt violence on all thoſe 


| Abberrers, who, in their addreſſes to the Crown, had expreſſed their 
of thoſe petitions. They did not reflect, that it was as lawful for one party of men, 


as for another, to expreſs their ſentiments of public affairs, and that the beſt eſta- 
bliſhed right, in particular circumſtances, may be abuſed, and even the exerciſe of | 


it become an object of abhorrence. For this offence, they expelled Sir Thomas 
Withens. They appointed a committee for farther enquiry into ſuch members as 


had been guilty of a like crime ; and complaints were lodged againſt lord Paſton, 
Sir Robert Malverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, Taylor and Turner. They addrefied the 


King againſt Sir George Jefferies, recorder of London, for his activity in the ſame — 


cauſe; and they frightened him into a reſignation of his office, in which he was 
ſucceeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader of the popular party. They voted 
an impeachment againſt North, chief juſtice of the common pleas, for drawing the 


| proclamation againſt tumultuous petitions : But upon examination found the pro- 


clamation ſo cautiouſly worded, that it afforded them no handle againſt him. A 


- petition had been preſented to the King from Taunton : © How dare you deliver 


< me ſuch a paper?” ſaid the King to che perſon who preſented it. * Sir,” replied = 


| he, © my name is Dans.” For this ſaucy reply, but under other pretences, he had 
. and fined, and committed to priſon 


een 
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authors of ſeditious libels, they took under their protection. | 


 GrxzaT numbers of the Abhorrers, from all parts of England, an by: 


order of the Commons, and committed to cuſtody. + The liberty of the-ſubje&s 
which had been ſo carefully guarded by the great charter, and by the late law of 
Habeas Corpus, was every day violated by their arbitrary and capricious com- 
mirments. The chief jealouſy, tis true, of the Engliſh conſtitution is naturally 
and juſtly directed againſt the Crown; nor indeed have the Commons any other 
way of ſecuriog their privileges but by commitments, which, as they cannot be 
forehand be exactly determined by law, muſt always appear in ſome degree arbitrary. 
Senſible of theſe reaſons, the people had hitherto,” without murmuring, ſeen this 
diſcretionary power exerciſed by the Houſe : But as it was now carried to extremes; 
and was abuſed to ſerve the purpoſes of a faction, great complaints againſt it were 
heard from all quarters. At laſt, the vigour and courage of ane Stowel of Exeter, 
an Abhorrer, put an end to the practice. He refuſed to obey the ſerjeant at arms, 
ſtood upon his defence, and ſaid that he knew of no law, by which they pretend - 
ed to commit him. The Houſe, finding it quali dangerous to proceed or to 
recede, got off by an evaſion: They inſerted in their votes, that Stowel was in» 
| diſpoſed, and that A month's time was allowed him for his recovery. 

Bur the chief violence of the Houſe of Ce ee pee i. Wl thy wage 
tions with regard to the plot, which they | proſecuted with the ſame zeal and the 
ſame credulity as their predeceſſors... They renemed the former vote, which af- 
firmed the reality of the horrid popiſh plot z and ary peaks 
people, they even aſſerted, that, notwithſtanding chi diſcovery, the plot ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted, | They expelled Sir ITN Yeomans who had been 
complained of, for ſaying, there was no popiſh, but there was a preſbyterian 
plot. And they greatly lamented the death of Bedloe, whom they called a mate- 
rial witneſs, and on whoſe teſtimony they much depended. He had been ſeized with 
a fever at Briſtol, had ſent for chief juſtice North, confirmed all his former-evi- 
dence, except that with regard to the Duke and the Queen, and deſired North to 
apply to the King for ſome money to relieve him in his neceſſities. A few days 
after he died 3 and the whole party. triumphed extremely in this incident: As if 


fuch a reflimgny could he eftegmes the aflrmaticn en d m. as if his con. 


the perſeverance of oi profligute could ourweigh the laſ. words of fo many men, 
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er «.capgeiry of beings wire The whole tribe of informers, PETE YT He | 
1 . 
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rewarded: Jenniſon, Turberville, Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, appeared before 
chem ; and their teſtimotiy, however frivolous or abſurd, met with a favourable 
reception: The King was applied to in their behalf for penſions and pardons : 
Their narratives were printed with that ſanction, which aroſe from the approba- 
| tion of the Houſe, Dr. Tongue was recommended for the firſt confiderable 
AM church preferment, which ſhquld become vacant. Conſidering mens determined 
| | reſolution to believe, inſtead of admiring that a palpable falſhood ſhould be main- 
il I 


| tained by witneſſes, it may juſtly ren a ee en that no dee was 


ever produced againſt the Catholics. l 9 55 
Tux principal reaſons, which till rde Aber of the popiſh ee 


the apprehenſions, ſo juſtly. entertained by the people, of the Duke of York, and 


| Ealuſon- the reſolution, | embraced by their leaders, of excluding him from the throne 


r 


tally irreconcileable with him, and could find their ſafety no way but in his ruin. 
Monmouth's friends hoped, that the excluſion of that Prince would make way for 
their patron, The reſentment againſt the Duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, 
- the zeal for _ the attachment to faction; all theſe motives incited the coun- 


try party. Agd above all, what ſupported the reſolution of adhering to the ex- 
7 —_—_— . all expedients offered, was the hope artificially encouraged, 


.. II 12 
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_ burdened ; and even if ſree, could ſcarce ſuffice for the neceſſary 
charges of government, mucl{ileſs for that pleaſure and expence, to which he was 
ſtrongly inclined. Tho he had: withdrawn his countenance from Monmouth, he 
i} was known ſecretly to retain i aſſection for him. On no occaſion had he ever 
| been found to perſiſt obſtinately againſt difficulties and importunity. And as his 
| beloved miſtreſs, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, had been engaged, either from lu- 
J erative vie we, or the hopes af making the ſucceſſion fall on her own oy to 
: | _ . vnite-herſelf:with the popular party ; this incident was regarded as '# favourable 
i} prognoſtic of their, ſucceſs, Sunderland; ſecretary-of ſtate, who had linked' his 
ll intereſt; with that of the duteheſa, had concurred in the ſame meafore. |, 
1 Bur beſides friendſhip to his- brother and a regard to the right of ſucceſſion, 
1 | there were many. ſtrong reaſons, which bad determined Chartes to perſevere in 
| G oppoſing the excluſion, All the royaliſts and the devotees to the church, that 
1 | | party by which alone Monarchy was ſupported, regarded the right of fiicceffion as 
i inviolable; and if abandoned by the King, in ſo capital an article, it was to be 
'F feared, that they would, in their turn, deſert his cauſe, and deliver” him over to 
| the pretenſions and uſurpations-of the country party. The country party, or the 


Whigs, 


Shafteſbury, and many conſiderable men of the party, had rendered themſelves 4 


e ing would at laſt be obliged to yield to their demand. His revenues 


3 
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Whigs, as they were called, if they did not fill pinky ſome propenſity towards 
a republic, were at leaſt affected with a violent jealouſy of regal power 3 and it 
was equally to be dreaded, that, being enraged with oppoſition, and animated 
_ vith-ſueceſs, they would, if they prevailed in this pretenſion, be willing, as well as 
able; to reduce the prerogative within very narrow limits. All menaces there- 
fore, all promiſes were in van employed againſt” the King's reſolution : He ne- 
| ver would be prevailed with to deſert his friends, and put himſelf into the hands 


of his enemies. And having voluntarily made ſuch important conceſſions,” and 


offered, over and over again, ſuch ſtrong limitations, he was well pleaſed to find 
| them'rejedted by the obſtinacy of the Commons ; and hoped, that, after the ſpirit 
of oppoſition had ſpefit itſelf in fruitleſs violence, the time eulen when be 
7 ſafely appeal againſt his Parliament to his pedple. 
So much were the popular leaders determined to carry matters to ell, 
tha i in leſs than a week after the commencement of the ſeſſion, a motion was made 
for bringing in an excluſion- bill, and a committee was appointed for that pur- 
ofe. "This bill differed i in nothing from'the' former, but in two articles, which 
ved! ſtill an increaſe of tal in the Commons: The bill was to be read to 
che people twice à year in all the churches of the kingdom, and every one, who 
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ſhould ſupport = Date s me was obey n of 93 but by act & 
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Tus debate . d on N great violence on bot 
defended by, Sir William Jones, who had now reſigned his office of a 

neral, by lord Ruſſel, by Sir Francis Winniagton, Sir Harry Capel, Sir lara 

| Pulteney, by colonel Titus, Treby, bden, Montague. It was oppoſed þ 

| Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſec of ſtate, Sir John Erneley, chancellor of the 
8 by Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The n tranſmitted to us may 
be reduced to the following topics. 2 

the excluſioniſts, . is — * an a authority 


* 


— * erery aa 
lolite and ſupreme : n 


| Ather to add foree to it, and to give it greater influence over the people. The 


och gde). "The bil vas 


toth of No 
vember 


1 can any determination, however unuſual, which re- — 
wives the ſanction of the legiſlature, ever after wants admit of diſpute or controul. the excluſion. 
Phe liberty of any conſtitution, ſo far from diminiſhing this Abſolute power, ſeems 


more e parts of the ſtate concur in any legiſlative. deciſion, and the more free their 


2 likelihood is there that any oppoſition will be made to thoſe mea - 
ſures,: which receive the final ſanction of their authority. Ia am the — 


| lutive power 5s lodged im King, Lords, and Com = 
order of the community: A there is no precext bor r 
vor. VI. 1 i 
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- of government, not chen the gebe den of the Grown, fam io full 494 dexifaw.- 
juriſdiction. Even expreſs, declarations have, in this particular, been made of par- 
liamentary authority: Inſtances have occurred, where it has been 'exerted:: And 
tho! prudential reaſons, may. juſtly. be alleged, hy ſuch innovations ſhould never 
be attempted but on extraordinary. aceaſions, the power. and right-ara-for euer 
veſted in the community. But if any. occaſion can be deemed extraordinary,” if 
any emergence can require unuſual expedients, it is the-preſent.z. when the heir to 
the Crown has renounced. the religion of the ſtate, and bas zealouſly. embraced a 
faith, totally hoſtile and. incompatible. A prince of that communion can never. 
put truſt in a people, ſo prejudiced againſt him: The people muſt be equally dif- 
bent of ſuch, a prince. Foteign and deſtryRive alliances will ſeem to the one 
the only prote&ion of his throne : Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition, faction, even 
inſurrections will be employed by the other as the ſole ſecuritiea for their liberty 
and religion. Tho theological principles, when ſet in oppoſition to paſſions, 
haye often ſmall influence on mankind. in general, {ill lefs on princes 3 yet when 
they become ſymbols of faction, and marks of party. diſtinctions, they: concur with 
one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human frame, and are then capable. of c- 
ing men to the greateſt extremities. Notwithſtanding the better judgment and 
milder diſpoſition of the King; how much hes che, influence. of the Duke already 
diſturbed the tenor of 3 How often engaged the nation into meaſures 
totally deſtryRive of their foreign 1 1 honour, of their domeſtic repoſe 
and tranquillity ? The more the pg nr incredibility, of the popiſh plot. 
are inſiſted on, the ſtronger reaſon it affords for the e 
| the univerſal belief of it diſcovers the exttende antipathy of che nation Vo PS Te. 
then, and the utter impoſlibilicy of ever bringing them to acquie! : peaceqbly | 
© under the dominion of ſuch a Sovereign. The prince, *Knding him If in ſo bg 
rilous a ſituation, muſt ſeek for ſecurity by deſperate remedies, and by totally ſub- 


doing the 2 of a nation, who had betrayed ſuch hoſtile D mo 


and even the additional reftraints, by diſcovering the piblie diffdence and aver- 

ſon, will ferve him as incitements to put himſelf in a"tondition entirel y.abſo# 
lute and independent. And as the laws of England ſtill make benden es. 
fon, and neither do nor can admit of any poſitive exceptions; hat folly to 
leave the kingdom in ſo perilous and ubſurd a ſituation; where the greateſt vir- 
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im any human inſtitutions. All government ; founded on opinion und a feu of 
duty 3 and wherever the fupreme magiſtrate, by any law or poſitive preſctiptibn, 
ſhocks an opitiion regarded as fundamental, and eſtabliſhed with equal firmneſs 48 
his own authority, he ſubverts the principle, by which he himſelf is eſtabliſhed, 
and can no longer hope for obedience. In European monarchies, the right of 
ſucceſſion is juſtiy eſteemed a fundamental z and even tho' the whole legiſlature be 
ſingle perſon, it would never be permitted him, by an edict, to diſin- 
herit his lawful heir, and call a ſtranger ot more diftine relation to the Throne. 
Abuſes in other parts of government ate capable of redreſs, from more diſpaſ. 
Gonate enquiry ot better information of the Sovereign, and till then ought pati 
ently to be endured: Bur vicladoas cf the right of Werken de foch teria 
conſequences Ader them au are not to be paratfeled by any' other grievance ot 
inconvenience. Vainly is it pleaded, that England is a mixed Monarchy, and 
that a law, framed by King, Lords, and Commons, is enacted by the concur- 
rence of entry patbdfebe thn: Ir is plain, that there remains a very powerful 
party, who may indeed be out · voted, but h never will deem « law, ſubver- 
five of hereditary right, to be anywiſe valid” or obfigütbry. Lictütationa, ſuch 
as are propoſed by che King, give no ſhock to the conftirution, which, in many 
particulars, is already limited ; and they may befaaleulated-as to ſerve every | 
„which is ſought for by an excluſion.” I the dient barriers againſt re- 
gal authority have been able, during fo many ages, to remain impregnable; how 
much more, choſe additional ones, which, by depriving the Monarch of power, 
tend ſo-far to their own ſecurity? The very ſame jealouſy tos of wy which 
| has engaged the people to lay theſe reſtraints upon the ſucceſſor, will leſſen ex- 
tremely che number of his partizans, and make it utterly impratticable for him, 
either by force or artifice, to break the ferters, impoſed upon him. The King's 
age and vigorgos'figte of health promiſe him 4 long Hife: And can it be prudent 
to tear the whole ſtate in pieces, in order to provide againſt à contiugency, 
which, it is very likely, may never happen ? No human ſchemes can ſecure the 
public io all poſſible events 3 and rhe bill of excluon itſelf, however accurately 
framed, leaves toom for very obvious and very natural ſuppoſitions, to which it 
pretends not to provide any renifdy, Should" the Duke have a fori, after the 
Kings deat; mul that fon . 
t 2 
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b or muſt the princeſs of Orange deſcend from the Throne, in order. to give place 
to the lawful ſucceſſor ? But. were all theſe reaſonings falſe, it ſtill remains.to be 
conſidered, that in public deliberations we ſeek not the expedient, which is beſt 

in itſelf, but the beſt, of ſuch as are practicable. The King willingly. conſents-to | 
limitations, and has already offered ſome which are of the, utmoſt. importance: 
But he is determined to endure any extremity rather than allow the right, of ſuc- | 
ceſſion to be invaded. Let us beware of — factious violence, which . us 
to demand more than will be granted; leſt we loſe the advantage of thoſe be- 
neficial conceſſions, and leave the nation, on the King $ deceaſe, at the mer 

of a zealous Prince, irritated with the ill uſage, TRE, he imagines,. be, d 
ready met with. 5 


Is the Houſe of „ the realoning * Te e eee the 
moſt convincing z and the bill paſſed” by a great majority. It was in the Houſe 
of Peers that the King expected to oppoſe it with ſucceſs. | The rt party was 
there ſo prevalent, that it was carried only Ware two to pay ſo much 

r5th of No- reſpect to the bill as even to commit it. When it came to be debated, the con- 
— was very violent. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and Eſſex argued for it: Ha- 
lifax chiefly conducted the debate againſt it, and diſplayed an extent of ' 
and a force of eloquence, which had never been ſurpaſſed in that aſſembly. He | 
was animated, as well by the greatneſs of the occaſion, as by a rivalſhip to his 
uncle Shafteſbury : whom, during that day's debate, he ſeemed, in the judgment 
of all, to have totally eclipſed, The King was preſent during the whole debate, 
which was prolonged till, deren at night. The bill was thrown out by a conſi- 
Exdefion bill derable majority. All the biſhops, except three, voted againſt it. Beſides the 
rejeted. inffuence of the Court over. them; the church of England, they imagined or 
pretended, was in much greater danger from the prevalence of reſbterianiſm 
than of Popery, which, tho favoured by the Duke and even by t * was 
extremely repugnant to the genius of the nation. 3 

Taz Commons diſcovered much ill humour upon this OG Ebel [They 

immediately voted an addreſs for the removal of Halifax from the King's councils 

and preſence for ever. Tho' the pretended cauſe was his adviſing the late frequent | 

2 prorogations of Parliament, the real reaſon was apparently his vigorous oppoſition 
to the excluſion · bill. When the King applied for money. to enable him to defend. 
Tangiers, which he declared his preſent revenues totally unable to ſupport; in- 
ſtead of complying, they voted ſuch an addreſs as was in reality A remonſtrance, 
and one little leſs violent, chan that famous regiooſtrance, which uſhered in the 
civil wars. All the abuſes of goverment from te began almoſt of .the- 

reign, 


4 


* 
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reign,” re there inſiſted ou the Dutch war, the alliance with France, the proro- 
gations and diſſolutions of Parliament 3 and as all theſe meaſures, as well as the 
damnable and bellif6 plot, are aſcribed to the machinations of the Papiſts, it was 
plainly inſinuated, that the King had, all along, lain under the influence ofghat 
party, and was in kn the chief n * the religion and liberties of 
his people. 0 

Fas 1 eee ee ee e Je chai bY 
extreme violence and ven imprudence, had yet much reaſon for that jealouſy, 
which gave riſc to it: But their vehement proſecution of the popiſh plot, even 


= after ſo long an interval, diſcovers ſuch a ſpirit, either of credulity or injuſtice, 


as admits of no apology. The impeachmeng of the Catholic lords in the Tower 


was revived ; and as the viſcount Stafford, from his age, infirmities, and narrow 


capacity, was eſteemed the leaſt capable of defending himſelf,” it was d 
to make him the firſt victim, that his condemnation might pave the way for a 


* 


ſentence againſt the reſt. The chancellor, we oor, comms wan zoth N. 


appointed lord high-ſteward for conducting this trial. 


Turn were three witneſſes produced againſt the prifoner Oates, Dugdale, Tra or Sag 
and Turberville. Oates ſwore, that he ſaw Fenwic, the jeſuit, deliver to Stafford ford. 


a commiſſion ſigned by de Oliva, general of the jeſuits, conſtituting him paymaſter 
to the papal army, which was to be levied for the ſubduing of England: For this 


ridiculous impoſture till maintained its credit with the Commons. Dugdale gave 


_ teſtimony, that the priſoner, at Tixal, a ſeat of lord Aſton's, had endeavoured to 
engage him in the deſign of murdering the King ; and had promiſed him, beſides 
the honour of being ſainted by the church, a reward of 300 pounds for that ſer- 


vice. Turberville affirmed, that the priſoner, in his own houſe at Paris, had 


made him u like propoſal. To offer money for murdering a King, without lay- 
ing down any ſcheme, by which the aſſaſſin may enſure ſome probability or 
poſſibility of eſcape, is ſo incredible in itſelf, and may ſo eaſily be maintained by 
any proſtitute evidence, that an accuſation of that nature, not accompanied with 
circumſtances, ought very little to be attended to by any court of judicature. But 
notwithſtanding the ſmall hold, which the witneſſes afforded, the priſoner was 


able; in many very material-particulars, to diſcredit their teſtimony. It was ſworn 


by Dugdale, that Stafford had aſſiſted in a great conſult of the Catholics held at 
Tixal ; but Stafford proved by undoubted teſtimony, that at the time aſſigned he 


was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. Turberville had ſerved” a noviciate- 


among the Dominicans z but having ' deſerted the convent, he had inliſted as a. 
e in the Fapuk army; — that ſervice, he now lived in 


London. 
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r and his page, 88 
ver, either at Paris or at London, e 2 
apjitar ſtrange, that a perſon, ah bd fo important + nd Ig. wy. 


fo long entirely neglected by him, 


Taz clamour . | 
Great ability and eloquence were diſplayed by the managers, Sir William Jones, 
Sir Francis Winnington, ſerjeant Maynard: Yet did the priſoner, under all theſe 
diſadvantageous circumſtances, make a better defence than was expected, either 
by his friends or his enemies: The unequal conteſt, in which he was engaged. 
was a plentiful ſource of compaſſion to every mind, ſeaſoned with humanity. He 
repreſented, that, during a courſe of forty years, from the very commencement 


of the civi wars, he had, thro' many dangery, difficulties, and loſſes, ſtill main- 
rained his loyalty : And was it credible, that now in his old age, eaſy in his cir- 
- __ cumſtances, but diſpirited by infirmities,' he would belye the whole: courſe of his 


life, and engage, againſt his royal maſter, from whom he had ever received kind 


treatment, in the moſt deſperate and moſt bloody of all conſpiracies ? He remarked 
the infamy of the witneſſes 3 the contradictions and abſurdities of their teſti- 


many z the extreme indigence in which they had lived, tho engaged, as they pre- 


| tended, in a conſpiracy with Kings, Princes, and nobles z the credit and opulence, 


to which they were at preſent raiſed. With a ſimplicity and tenderueſs more 
perſuaſive than the greateſt oratory, he ſtill made proteſtations of his innocence, 
and could not forbear, every moment, . 


lh dignation aa the audacious impudence of the witneſſes. 


Ir will juſtly appear aſtoniſting to us, as it did — himie, that the 
Peers, after a ſolemn trial of. fix days, thould, by a of twenty-four 


voices, pronounce ſentence againſt him. He: received however with refignation. 


the fatal verdiet. God's holy: name be praiſed, was the only exclamation, which 


he uttered. When the high ſteward told him, that the Peers would intereede with 


. the King for remitting tbe more cruel and ignominious- parts of the ſentence, 


to Stafford the hanging and quartering, the two eri, Bethel and Corniſh, in- 


hanging and quartering 1 he burſt into tears: But be told the Lords, that he 
was moved to this weakneſs, e- e a; do rom 
that fate which he was doomed to ſuffer. ' 


Ir is remarkable; that after Charles, is ht hiv" ſuch caſes, het renamed 
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of thelr en eee eee ſtarted. a dot — cl. 
King's power of exerciſing even this ſmall degree of lenity. © Since he cannot 
Nd arent — ſaid they, how can he have power to remit part of the 
<< {entence ? They propoſed the doubt to both houſes : The Peers pronounced it 
ſuperſl uus ; and even the Commons, apprehenſive leſt a queſtion of this nature 
might make w for Stafford's eſcape, gave this ſingular anſwer, * This Houſe 
is content, that the ſheriffs do execute William late viſcount Stafford by ſever- 
<« ing his head from his body en. Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the fury - 
of the times, than that lord Ruſſel, notwichſtanding the virtue and humanity of 
his character, ſeconded in the Houſe this barbarous ſcruple of the ſheriffa. 


lx the interval betwee the ſentence and exgoution, many efforts were made to 
ſhake the reſolution of the infirm and aged priſoner, and to bring him to ſome 
coufeſſion of that treaſon, for which he was now condemned. It was even ru- 
moured, that he had confeſſecd ; and the zealous partymen, who, no doubt, had 
ſecretly, notwithſtanding their credulity, entertained ſoms ſeruple wich regard to 
the popiſh conſpiracy, expreſſed great triumph on this - oecaſion. ' Bot Stafford, 
when again called before the Houſe of Peers, diſcovered many ſchemes, which 
had been laid by himſelf and others. for procuring, a toleration to the Catholics, 
at leaſt a mitigation of the penal laws, enacted againſt them: W yg 
thatithia was the ſole treaſon, of which he bad ever been guilty. - 6 
| Srarron u now prepared himſelf for death wich that increpidity, kind: decay 
his birth and: ſtation, and which was the natural reſult of the innocence and inte 
grity, which, during the courſe of a long life he had ever maintained: His 
mind ſeemed even to collect new force from the. violenee and oppreſſion, under 5 
which he laboured. When going to execution, he called: for a cloak to deſend h of De- 
him againſt the rigour of the ſeaſon. Perhaps,“ ſaid he, %, may; ſhake with.cember. 
« cold; but, I truſt in vot fot Rur. On the ſcaffold, he continued with 
re · iterated and earneſt aſſeverationa, to make i 
his feryaur was exerciſed on that point: iheo he mengiaeaciaba mimatis. mhaſs 
perjuries had bereaved. him of life, his expreſſions were full of mildneſs and of cha» 
rity. He ſolemnly diſavowed all thoſe immoral principles, which Pro · 
N N of Rome: And be f 
* was now R pig Gaief mal be 
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each feature, and Ws . and accent of this aged noble. Their profound fletice' 
was only interrupted by ſighs and groans : With difficulty they found ſpeech to 
aſſent to thoſe proteſtations of innocence, which he frequently repeated: We 


believe you, my lord! God bleſs you, my lord!“ Theſe expreſſions with a 


faultering accent flowed from them. The executioner himſelf” was touched with 
ſympathy. Twice he lifted up the ax, with an intent to ftrike the fatal blow; 
and as often felt his reſolution to fail him. A deep ſigh was heard to accompany 
his laſt effort, which laid Stafford for ever at reſt. All the ſpectators ſeemed” to 
foel the blow. And when the head was held up to them with the uſual cry, This 
is the bead of a traitor, no clamour of aſſent was uttered. "Pity, remorſe, and 
aſtoniſhment had taken, ro, ſy n and OY alk in "yy - 
countenance. 

Tuis is the laſt blood which was ſhed on account of the pb en? Pa 
incident, which, for the credit of the nation, it were better to bury in eternal 


© oblivion ; but which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to maintain the truth of 


: 


hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their poſterity and all te _ to fall 
inn ſo ſhameful and ſo barbarous a deluſion. 

Tu execution of Stafford gratified the 3 the country party; te 
ä nothing to their power and ſecurity: On the contrary, by exciting 
commiſeratibn, it tended ſtill farther to encreaſe that diſbelief of the whole plot, 
which began now to prevail. The Commons, therefore, not to loſe the preſent 
occaſion, reſolved to make both friends and enemies ſenſible of their authority. 
They paſſed a bill for eaſing the Proteſtant Diſſenters, and fogyrepealing the per- 
ſecuting ſtatute of the thirty- fifth of Elizabeth: This laudable bill was likewiſe 


_ carried thro' the Houſe of Peęrs. The chief juſtice was very obnonious ſor dif- 


miſſing the grand Jury.in an irregular manner, and thereby preventing that bold 


meaſure of Shafteſbury and his friends, who had prefenced' the Duke as a Recu- 
fant, For this crime the Commons ſent up an impeachment againſt him z as alſo 
_ againſt Jones and Weſton, two of the judges, who, in ſome ſpeeches from the 
bench, had gone ſo far as e Ea en . 
tion of Fanatic. en ih enen | 
Tun King, in rejecting dee bill; had Meltered kimfer ſecurely behin 
the authori y of the Houſe of Peers ; and the Commons had been deprived of the 


uſual ggetence to attack the Sovergign himſelf, under colour of attacking his mini- 
ſters and counſcilors. In e however of the mes 
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« which your hearts could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the hteſtane religion, and 


< to-concur with you in any remedies, which might conſiſt with preſerving the ſuc- 


_ « ceſſion of the Crown in its due and legal courſe of deſcent. I do again, with 
<« the ſame reſervations, renew the ſame promiſes to you: And being thus ready 
on my part todo all that can reaſonably be expected from me, I ſhould be glad 


* to know from you, as ſoon as may be, adn” ee and 


«© what it is you deſire from me. 


Tut moſt reaſonable objection againſt the litnizations OE by the King, 


is, that they introduced'too conſiderable an innovation in the government, and 


almoſt totally annihilated the power of the Monarch. But conſidering the preſent 


_ difpoſition of the Commons and their leaders, we may fairly preſume, that this 


objection would have ſmall weight with them, and chat their diſguſt againſt the 
court would rather incline them to diminiſh than ſupport regal authority. 
They ſtill hoped, from the King's urgent neceſſities, and his uſual facility, that 
he would throw himſelf wholly into their hands ; and that thus, without waiting 
for the acceſſion of the Duke, they might immediately render themſelves abſolute 
maſters of the government. The Commons, therefore, beſides inſiſting till on 
gin bills of a very important, and ſome of them 
of à very alarming nature; - One to renew the triennial act, which had been ſo 
inadvertently repe 
of judge during viour: A third to declare the levying of money, without 
conſent of Parliament, to be high treaſon: A fourth to order an aſſociation for the 
ſaſety of his Majeſty's perſon, for defence of the proteſtant religion, for the preſer- 
vation of the proteſtant ſubjes againſt all invaſions and oppoſition whatſoever, 
and for preventing the Duke of York, or any Papiſt, fiom ſucceeding to the Crown. 


Violence of 


d in the beginning of che reign : A ſecond to make the office 


The memory of the covenant was too recent for men to overlook the conſequen- 
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"of Jaws, ſerved l diſcover the temper and diſpoſition of the Houſe. 
They voted, that whoever had adviſed his Majeſty to refuſ#the excluſign bill, 
were promoters of popery and enemies to the King and kingdom. In another 
vote, they named the marqueſs of Worceſſir, the earls of Clarendon, Feverſham, 


"M and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as thoſe dangerous enemies, 
and they requeſted h Majeſty to remave them from his perſon and coyncils for 
ever: They vored, "that? till the excluſion bill” was ho a they could not, con- 


E. e n g any n er rd, Aid. 


'# 


** 


many votes, which, tho' they had not the authority 


ces of ſuch an aſſociation :- And the King, who was particularly converſant in Da- 
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Chap. VI. leſt he ſhould be 'endlfſed; by any other expedient, torſupport. the government, 
eso. and preſerve himſelf independeot, they paſſed another. ygtes in which they declared,” 
that whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way. of advance; any money upon thoſe 
branches of the King's revenue, ariſing from cuſtochs, exciſe, or hearth maney, 
ſhould be judged a hinderer of bs. itiog of Fertan, warmen 
the ſame in Parliament. | 
Tur King might AO he 8 8 had viral the kin kill, 
would ſtill continue to defend the Throne, and that none of the dangerous bills, intro- 
duced into the other Houſe, would ever be preſented for the royal aſſent and appro- 


bation. But as there remained no hopes of bringing the Commons to any compoſure, | 
and as their aN futiog tved only to keep faction alive, and to perpetuate the. 
the nation, he came ſecretly to a reſolution of proroguing them. 
quarter of an hour before the black rod came to their 
7% lution of door. Not to loſe ſuch precious time, they paſſed i in a very turgulcuous manner 


ORE general-ferment 
in h of Janu- They got intelligence about 


the Parlia- ſome. very extraordinary reſolutions, They voted, that wholoever adviſed his Ma- 
ment, jeſty to prorogue this Parliameot, to any other purpoſe than in order to paſs the bill 


of excluſion; was a betrayer of the King, of the proteſtant religion, and of the king- 


dom of England ; a promoter of the French intereſt, and a penſioner of France: :. 


That thanks be given to the city of London for their. manifeſt loyalty and for their 


care and vigilance in the preſervation of the King and of che proteſtant religion : 
That it is the opinion of this Houſe, that, that city was burned.in the Fear 1666 by 
the Papiſts, deſigning thereby to introduce, arbitrary power and popery into 


kingdom: That humble application be made to his Majeſty to reſtore the duke i & 
Monmouth to all his offices and commands, from which, it appears. to the Houſe, 


he had been removed by the influence of the duke of Yark, And #hat it is the mo 

nion of the Houſe, that the proſecution: of the Proteſtant diſſenters 

laws is at this time grieyous to the ſubject, 1 weakening of the ;prote e intereſt, 

an encouragement of popery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 
Tux King paſſed ſome laws of no great importance: But the bill for r 


the thirty fifth of Elizabeth, he privately. ordered the clerk vf the Crown not to 


preſent to him. By this artifice, which. was equally diſobligiag ta the country, 
party 20 if the bill had been rejected, and at the ſame time implied ſome meanneſs 
and timidity in the King, that ſalutary act was for the preſent elu - The King 


had often of himſelf attempted, and ſometimes by irregular means, to give indul-- 

gence to Nonconfortniſta: but beſides, that he had uſually expected to compre-. 
bend the Catholics f in this liberty the-preſent refractory diſpoſition of the Searies 

had b Re. Ag op HS e 


them at mercy. _ 


PP 
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5 Tas laft votes of Ne” ſeemed to'be ari atteinipt of forming indirectly an 
aſſociation àgainſt the Crown, after they found, that their afſyeiation' bill could not 

: The diſſenting intereſt, the city, and the duke af Monmouth, they endea- 
5oured to connect with the country party. A civit war indeed never appeared ſo 
likely as at preſent ; and it was high time for tue King to diffolve a Parliament, 
which ſeemed” to have entertained ſuch dangerous projects. Soon after, he fum- 
moned another. Tho” be obſerved, that the country party had eſtabliſhed their 
intereſt ſo ſtrongly in all the electing burroughs, that he could not hope for any diſ- 
poſi tion more favourable in the new Parliament, this extent was ſtill a proſecu- 
tion of his former project, of trying every method,” by which . might form an 


accommodation with the Commons: "And if all failed; he hoped, that he could 


the better juſtify to his people, at leaſt to his party, a final breach with them. 


| Tr had always been much regreted by the Royaliſts during the civil wars, he 


the Long Parliament had been aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had thereby received 
force and encouragement from the neighbourhood of a potent and factious city, 
which had zealouſly embraced thelr party. Tho" the King was now poſſeſſed of 

guards, which, in ſotne meaſure, over-awed the populace, he was determined till 


Chap. 
I 


er to obviate all incofivenience; and he ſummoned the new Parliament to meer 


at Oxford. The Gty of London ſhowed tow juſt a judgment he had formed of 
| their diſpoſition. Beſides re. electing the ſame members, they voted thaniks to 
for their former behaviour, in endeavouring to diſcover the depth of the borrid 
and bell;ſb popiſh plot, and to exclude the Duke of York, the principal cauſe of the 
ruin and miſery, impending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen Peers pre- 


ſented à petit ion againſt aſſembling the Parliament at Oxford, where the two 


<« Houſes,” they ſaid, ** could not be in ſafety; but would be eaſily expoſed to the 
« ſwords of the Papiſts and theirAidherenrs, of whom too many had crept into his 
« Majeſty's guards. Theſe'infinuarione, which ſtruck ſo evidently at the King 
himſelf, were not calculated to perſuade him, but to inflame the people. i 


Taz Excluſioniſts ght ba ve concluded, both from the King's difſolucion of the 


laſt Parliament, and from his ſummoning of the preſerit to meet at Oxford, that he 
was determined to maintain his declared reſolutiom Uf reit tiog' their fir dorite bill: 


But they ſtill flattered themſelves, that his urgent ri&effities would influence his eaſy ” 
temper, and finally gain them the aſcendant. © The leaders came to Parlianient, at- 
rended\not only with their ſervants, but with numeroas bands of their followers and 
partizans. The four city members in particular were followed by great multitudes, 
wearing ribbons, in which were woven theſe words, No Popery ! No Slavery! The 
King had his » guards — muſtered : His party likewiſe endeavoured to make 


Uu2z*:. a ſhow 
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Chap. VI. aſhow of their ſtrength : And on the whole, the Mcembly. at Oxford bore more the 

1681. appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh diet, than of a regular Engliſh Parliament. 

| 2:ſtof March, - Tu King, who bat hitherto employed the moſt gracious expreſſions to all his 

' Parliaments, particularly: therwo. laſt, thought proper to addreſs himſelf to the pre- 

New Parlin- ſent, in a more authoritative manner. He. complained of the unwarrantable pro- 

| ent * ceedings of the former Houſe of Commons z and ſaid, that, as he would never uſe 
arbitrary government himſelf, neither would he ever ſuffer it in others. By calling 
however this Parliament ſo ſoon, he had ſufficiently ſhown, that no paſt irregulari- 
ties could inſpire him wia a prejudice againſt thoſe aſſemblies. He now afforded 
them, he added, Another opportunity of providing for the public ſafty ; and to all 


| F*** ts 


duty incumbent on him. bY 

ON V ̃ §5ng) ẽ⁵—— . 

They conſiſted almoſt entirely of the ſame members; they choſe the ſame ſpeaker; 

and they inſtantly fell into the ſame meaſures, the impeachment of Danby, the re- 

peal of the perſecuting ſtatute of Elizabeth, the enquiry into the popiſh plot, and 

the bill of excluſion. So violent were they on this laſt article, that no expedient, 

| however plauſible, could ſo much as be hearkened to. Ernely, one of the King's 
miniſters, propoſed, that the Duke ſhould be baniſhed, during life, five hundred 

miles from England, and that on the King's demiſe the next heir ſhould be conſti- 

tuted regent, with fegal power: Yet even this expedient, which left the Duke only 

the bare title of King, could not, tho ſeconded by Sir Thomas Lyttelton and Sir 

Thomas Mompeſſon, obtain the attention of the Houſe. The paſt diſappointments 

of the country party, and the oppoſition made by the court, had only rendered them 

more united, -more haughty, and more determined. . No other 3 

own, of excluding the Duke, could give them any ſatisfaction. 

INE Tux was one Fitz-harris, an Iriſh Catholic, who had infinuated kimfelf into 5 

x the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's acquaintance, and had been'very buſy in conveying to 
her intelligence &f any libel wrote by the country rtys. or-of any defigns enter- 

| tained againſt her or againſt the @urr. For ſeryices | vs kind, and perhaps too, 

5 | from a regard to his father, Sir N ward Firz-hatris, who had been an eminent roy- 

$ aliſt, he bad received from the Ning a'preſent of 250 pounds. This man met with 

one Everard, a Scotfmang'a ſpy.of the excluſioniſts, and an informer of the popiſh 

plot; and he propoſed eo him to write a libel againſt the King, the Duke, and the 

_ whole adminiſtration. ® What Pier Narres intentions were, cannot well be üſcer- 

tained: It is probable, as he afterwards aſſerted, that he meant to carry this libe 
do his patron, the dutcheſa, and to make a merit of the diſcovery. — 
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ſuſpekted forme other deſign, and who was pleaſed on his fide to have the merit of a 
diſcovery with his patrons, reſolved to betray his friend : He poſted Sir William 


Waller, a noted juſtice of peace, and two perſons more behind the hangings, and 
gave them an opportunity of ſeeing and hearing the whole tranſaction. The libel, 


ſketched out by Firz-harris, and executed partly by him, partly by Everard, was 


the moſt furious, indecent, and outragious performance imaginable; and ſuch as 
was fitter to hurt thap ſerve any party, which ſhould be ſo imprudent as to adopt i it. 
Waller carried the intelligence to the King, and obtained a warrant for committing 
Fitz-harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy of the libel in his 


Mc 


pocket. F inding himſelf now delivered over to the law, he reſolved to pay court 


tc the popular party, who were alone able to protect him, and by whom he ob- 
ſerved almoſt all trials to be governed and directed. He ſaid, that he had been 
employed by the court to write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it on the 
_ excluſioniſts : But this account, which was within the bounds of credibility, he 
_ diſgraced by circumſtances, which were altogether abſurd and improbable. The 


intention of the miniſters, he ſaid, was to ſend about copies to all the heads of the 
country party; and the moment they received them, they were to be arreſted, and 


| a conſpiracy to be imputed to them. That he might merit favour by till more 


important intelligence, he commenced a diſcoverer of the great popiſh plot ; and 


he failed not to confirm all the tremendous circumſtances, inſiſted on by his prede- 
ceſſors. He ſaid, that the ſecond Dutch war was entered into with a view of ex- 
tirpating the proteſtant religion, both abroad and at home z that father Parry, a 


Jeſuit, on the diſappointment by the peace, told him, that the Catholics reſolved 


to deſtroy the King, and had even engaged the Queen in that deſign ; that the 
envoy of Modena offered him 10,000-pounds to kill the King, and upon his refuſal 
the envoy ſaid, that the dutcheſs of Mazarine, who was as expert at poiſoning as 
her ſiſter, the counteſs of Soiſſons, would, with a little phial, execute that deſign ; 
that upon the King's death the army in Flanders were to come over, and maſſacre 
the Proteſtants z that money was raiſed in Italy for recruits and ſupplies, and there 
ſhould be no more Parliaments; and that the Duke was privy to this whole plan, 
and had even entered into the deſign of Gadfrey's murder, which was afterwards 
executed in the manner related by.Prance. 


.., * Tax popular leaders had, all along, been very deſirous of having an accuſation 

25 . the Duke; and tho Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt 2 had not 
to go ſo far, both Dugdale and Dangerficld had afterwards been 

to ſupply ſo material a defect, by comprehending him in the conſpiracy. The 

Commons, therefore, finding that Fitz · harris was alſo willing to ſerve this pur- 

poſe, were not aſhamed to adopt his evidence, and reſolved for that end to fave 
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him from the deſtruQion; with which he was. at preſent threatened. The. Kia 
bad removed him from the city pfiſon, where he was expoſed to be tampere: 
with by the excluſioniſts; had ſent im to the Tower; and had ordered him to 
be proſecuted by an indiftment at amen law. In order to prevent his trial, 
execution, an impeachment was voted, by the Commons againſt him, and ſent. up 


to the Lords. That they might ſhaw.che greater contempt of the Court, they or- 


dered, by way of deriſion, that the impeachment. ſhould be carried up by ſecretary 
Jenkins ; who was ſo, provoked by the intended affront, that be at firſt refuſed obe - 
dience; tho' afterwards, being threateged with commitment, he was induced to 
comply. The Lords voted. to remit the affair to the ordinary courts of judicature, 
before whom, as the attorney- general informed them, it was already determined to 
try Fitz - harris. The Commons maintained, that the Peers were obliged to receive 
every impeachment from the Commons; and this indeed ſeems to have been the 
firſt inſtance of their refuſal: They therefore voted, that the Lords, in rejecting 


their impeachment, had denied juſtice, and had violated the conſtitution of Parlia- 


ment. They alſo declared, that whatever, inferior court ſhould proceed againſt 
Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under impeachment, would be guilty of a high 


breach of privilege. Great heats were likely to. enſue ; and as the King found na 


likelikood of any better temper in the Commons, he gladly laid hold of the oppor · 
tunity, afforded by a quarrel, between the two Houſes, and he proceeded. to a diſ- 


ſolution of the Parliament. The ſecret was ſo well kept, that the Commons had 


no. intimation of it, till the black rod came to their 1 W 6 dIEs 


attend the King at the Houſe-of Peers. 


Tunis vigorous meaſure, tho” it might have been W excited ſuch aftoniſh- 
ment in the country party, as deprived them of all ſpirit, and reduced them to ab- 
ſolute deſpair, They, were ſenſible, tho” too late, 8 the King had finally taken 
his reſolution, and was determined to endure any extremity rather than ſubmit to 
thoſe terms, which they had reſolved to impoſe upon him. They found, that he 
had patiently waited till affairs ſhould come. to full maturity z, and having now en- 
gaged a national party on his ſide, had boldly ſer his enemies. at defiance. No Par- 
liaments, they knew, would be ſummoned for ſome years; and during that lon 
interval, the Court, tho? perhaps at the head of an inferior party, yet being 
ſed of all authority, would have every advantage over a body, diſperſed and diſu- 4 
nited. Theſe reflections crowded upon every one ; and all the excluſioniſts were 
terrified, leſt Charles ſhould ſecond the blow by ſome action more violent, and 


immediately take vengeance on them for their long and obſtinate gppoſlition to his "I 


meaſures, The INE on his 1 was no leſs * leſt deſpair might en- 
gage 


5 cn: t e l s 


3 and make ſome ſudden attempt upon his per- 
ſon. Both parties therefore hurried away from Oxford. and in an inſtant, that 
a. ſo 'crowded and buſy, way left in its uſual emptineſs and tranquillity. 


—— gathered foroe fromthe. diſperſion and ©"ftoniſhrient of their 


antagoniſts, and adhered more firmly to the King, whoſe reſolutions, they now ſaw, hr” bn the 


could be entirely depended on. The violence of the excluſioniſts were every bers 
exclaimed againſt and Aggravated z and even the reality of the plot, that great 
| engine 6f their authority, was openly called in queſtion, The clergy eſpecially 
were buſy in this great revolution; and being moved, partly by their own fears, 
partly by the inſinuations of the Court, they repreſented all their antagoniſts as 
Sectaries and Republicans, and rejoices in eſcaping all thoſe perils, which they be- 

lleved to have been hanging over them. Principles, the moſt oppoſite to civil 
| Hberty, were every where inforced from the pulpit 3 and adopted in numerous 
addreſſes z where the King was flattered in his preſent meaſures, and congratulated 
on his eſcape from Parliaments. Could words have been depended on, the nation 
appeared to be running faſt into voluntary ſervitude, and ſeemed even ambitious 
of reſigning into the King's hands all the privileges, tranſmitted to tends thro* fo 
many ages, by heir gallant anceſtors.” | 1 

Bur Charles had ſagacity enough to diſtinguiſh berween wary real dern ſen - 
timents, and the language, which zeal and oppoſition to a cantrary faction may 
ſometimes extort from them. Notwithſtanding all theſe profeſſions of duty and 
obedience, he was reſolved not to truſt, for a long time, the people with a new elec- 
tion, but to depend intirely on his own: œconomy for alleviating thoſe neceſiities, 
under which he laboured. Great tetrenchmente were made! in the houſhold: Even 
his favourite navy was neglected: Tangiers, tho? it had coſt great ſums of money, 
was a few years after abandoned and demoliſhed; The mole was entirely deſtroyed; 

and the garriſon, being brought over to England, ſerved to augment that ſmall 
army, which the King relied on, as one ſolid baſis of his authority. It had been 
happy for the nation, had Charles uſed his victory with juſtice and e 
* to the prudenee and dexterity, with which he obtained it. 

Tus firſt ſtep, taken by the Court, was the trial of Firz-harris. 1 
taiſeck by the jury with regard to their power of trying him, after the concluding 
vote of the Commons: But the judges took upon them to decide the queſtion in the 
affirmative; and the jury were obliged to proceed. The writing the libel was clearly 
proved upon Fitz-harris : The only queſtion was with regard to his intentions. 
He aſſerted, that he was'a ſpy of the Court, and had accordingly carried the libel 
to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth ; and he was deſirous, that the jury ſhould, in this 
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tranſaction, conſider him as a cheat, not as a traitor. He failed ee Toe: 
what in the proof; and was brought in guilty of treaſon by the jury. 4 
FinpinG himſelf entirely in the hands of the King, he now retracted all his 


former impoſtures with regard to the popiſh plot, and even endeavoured to attone 


for them by new impoſtures againſt the country party. He affirmed, that theſe 
fictions had been extorted from him by the ſuggeſtion and artifices of Treby the 
recorder, and of Bethel and Corniſh, the two ſheriffs. This account he perſiſted 

in even at his execution; and tho' men knew, that nothing could be depended 

on, which came from one ſo corrupt, and ſo loſt to all ſenſe of honour ; yet were 
they inclined, from his perſeverance, to rely ſomewhat more on his veracity in 
theſe laſt aſſeverations. But it appears that his wife had ſome connections with 


Mrs, Wall, the favourite maid of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth ; and Ficz-harris 
hoped, if he perſiſted in a tory agreeable to the Court, that ſome OT 


on that account be ſhowa to his family. 
IT is amuſing to reflect on the ſeveral lights, in which this ſtory has been 


repre- 
ſented by the oppolite factions. The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris had 


: been employed by the Court, in order to throw the odium of the libel on the ex- 


both ſides were willing to adopt an account the moſt intri 
every day tortured with theſe perplexed ſtories, 


cluſioniſts, and thereby give riſe to a proteſtant plot : The court party maintained, 
that the excluſioniſts had found out Fitz-harris, a ſpy of the miniſters, and had ſer 


| him upon this undertaking, from an intention of loading the Court with the impu- 


tation of ſuch a deſign upon the excluſioniſts. Rather than acquit their antagoniſts, 
It was a ſtrange ſituation, in which the people, at that time, were placed; to be 
"_ inflamed with ſuch dark ſuf- 
1 againſt their fellow - citizens. This was no leſs than the fifteenth falſe plot, 
or ſham plot, as they were then called, with which the court, en e 


had endeavoured to load their adverſaries *, 
| Fur country party had intended to make uſe of Fitz-harris's evidence againſt . 


the Duke and the Catholics; and his execution was therefore a great mortification 
to them. But the King and kis miniſters were reſolved not to be contented with 
ſo flender an advantage. They were determined to proſecute the victory, and to 
employ againſt the excluſioniſls thoſe very offenſive arms, however unfair, which 
that party had laid up in ſtore againſt their antagoniſts. The whole gang of ſpies, 


witneſſes, informers, ſuborners, who had ſo long been ſupported and encouraged by 


the leading patriots, finding now that the King was entirely maſter, turned ſhort 
— SAT nn To the Glgracy 


 viation for the crime incurred by e 


ful to them. College had beef 
the fitting of the Parliament 3A 
Was pretended that a conſpiracy hu been 


— 
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of the Court and of the age, they were received with hearty welcome and their Chap VI. 


teſtimony or rather perjury. made uſe of, in order to commit legal murder upon 


the oppolite party. With an air of triumph and deriſion it was aſked, ** Are 


<< not theſe men good witneſſes, who have eſtabliſhed the popiſh plot, upon whoſe 
<« teſtimony Stafford and ſo many Catholics have been executed, and whom you 
e yourſelves have ſo long celebrated as men of credit and veracity ? You have 


< adimitted them into your boſom : They are beſt acquainted with your treaſons : 


<< They are determined in another ſhape to ſerve their King and country: And 
< you cannot complain, that the ſame meaſure, which you meted to others, 
e ſhould now, by a righteous doom or vengeance, be meaſured out to you.“ 


I is certain, that the principle of retaliation may ſerve in ſome caſes as a full 


apology, in others as an alleviation, for a conduct which would otherwiſe be ex - 


poſed to great blame. But theſe infamous arts, which, poiſon juſtice in its very 
ſource, and break all the bands of human ſociety, are ſo deteſtable and danger- 


ou, that no pretence of retaliation can be Lay... as an apology, or even an alle- 


5 greater indignation 
2, ws King and his miniſters felt, when fo _— 0 e perjuries of aban- 
Add »,, doned men, the more reluctance ſhould, Pl 0 1 diſcovered againſt em - 


ploying the ſame inſtruments of vengeande. upon | their antagoniſts. 


Tux firſt perſon, on whom the miniſters fell, was one College, a London joiner, 


Pho had become extremely noted for his zeal againſt popery, and was very much 


connected with Shafteſbury and all the leaders of the country party: For as they 
relied. much upon the populace, men of College $-rank and ſtation were very uſe- 


9h e with ſword and piſtol during 
"x" 


made the foundation of his crime. It 
into to ſeize the King's perſon, 


and retain him in confinement, kill he agu make the conceſſions demanded of 


him. © The ſheriffs of London were in ſtrong oppolition to the Court x and it was 


not ſtrange, that the grand jury "named; by, them rejected the bill againſt College. 
The priſoner was therefore ſent to Oxford, where the treaſon was ſaid to have been 
committed. Lord Norris, a courtier, was ſheriff of the county 3 and the inha- 
bitants were in general extremely devoted to the court party. A jury was named, 
conſiſting entirely of Royaliſts; and tho? they were men of credit and charac- 
ter, yet ſach was the factious rage, which prevailed, that little juſtice could be ex- 
ed by the priſoner. Some papers, containing hints a 
| from” him, as he was conducted to his tri: 


An iniquity, which ſome 


pretended to PEP by alleging, that a like — had * committed againſt a 
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Chap, VU. prſoger during the fury. of the popiſm plot. Suck wild notions of retaliation 


were at that time propagated by the court party. 


Tux witneſſes produced againſt College were Dugdate, Turbeovile, 8 
Smith; men who had before given evidence againſt the Catholics, and whom 


the jury, for that very reaſon, regarded as the moſt perjured lyats. College, 


tho? beſet with ſo many toils, oppreſſed with ſo. many iniquities, defended him- 
ſelf with ſpirit, courage, capacity, preſence: of mind 3 and he invalidated the 


evidence of the Crown, by the moſt convincing arguments and the moſt un- 


doubted teſtimony : Yet did the jury, after half} an hour's deliberation, bring 


in a verdit againſt him. The inbuman Gallaien contived the neus, with a 


ſhout of applauſe: But the priſoner was nowiſe diſmayed. At his execution, he 


maintained the ſame manly fortitude, and {till denied. the crime imputed to him. 


His whole conduct and demeanour prove him to have been a man led aſtray only 


by the fury of the times, zn but indiſ- 
creet zeal for his country and his 


atus] * 

Tus the two pertgg, attuated.by m rage, but cooped up within the nar- 
ggers the moſt deadly bla a= 

* factious diviſions all regard — 


gainſt each other's breaſt, and buried is. 
truth, honour, GN | 4 


. . 


State if ere in Irelond——Shafteſtury el 3 trial. 
tate affairs i in 


w— New nomination of Arif. marrantos.Oreat 
of the Croun. 
Rye-houſe plot.———Conſptracy diſcauerad. Execution of the conſpi- 
rators. Trial of lord RH, execution. Tia of Alger- 


non Sidney. —His execution.——State of the nation. State. of 


Foreign affairs — King's fickneſs and death, and character. 


HEN the Cabal entered ingo the myſterious alliance with France, they 
took care to remove the duke of Ormond from the committee of foreign 


— affairs; and nothing tended farther — NIE entertained 


againſt 


to. * Ws * * 5 F 


ate of the miniſiry in England. 
=A conſpiracy ———Shafteſbury retires and der 
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a than to ſee a man of ſo much loyalty, as well as probity Chap. = 
and honour, excluded from all their councils. They had even fo great intereſt 
with the King as to get Ormond recalled from the government of Ireland ; and 
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lord | gearl of Radnor, ſucceded him in that important employ- 
ment. Lotd: Berkeley ſucceeded Robarts 3 and the earl of Eſſex, Berkeley. At 
laſt in the year 1675, Charles caſt his eyes — Ormond, whom he had ſo 
long neglected ; and ſent him over li land. “ I have done every 
< thing,” faid the King, « to diſoblige that men; but it is not in my power to 
« make him my enemy. ond, during his diſgrace, had never joined the 
malecontents, nor encouraged thoſe clamours, which, with too much reaſon, but 
often for bad purpoſes, were raiſed againſt the King's meaſures. He even 
thought it his duty, regularly, tho' with dignity, to pay his court at Whitehall; 
and to prove that his attachments were founded on gratitude; inclination and prin- 
ciple, not on any temporary advantages. All the expreſſions, which dropped from 
him, while neglected by the Court, ſhowed more of good humour, than any 
of ſpleen and indignation. © I can do you no fervice,”* ſaid he to his 
friends, I have only the power leſt by my applications to do you ſome hurt.” 
When colonel Cary Dilton folicited him to ſecond his pretenſions at Court, and 
urged that he had no friends but God and his grace. Alas! poor Cary,“ re- 
plied the duke, „ 1 pity thee : Thou coutaſt not have two friends, that me 
_  * intereſt at Cqurt.. I am thrown by,” ſaid he, on another oecaſien, © Mee an old 
* raſtyelock; ”_——— eee , 
7 4 right.” 1 
f en Charles found it his iſeereſt to deen wo the old Royaliſts and to 
the church of England, Ormond, who was extremely revered by that whole 
5 "party, could not fail of recovering, together with the government of Ireland, his 


former credit and authority. His adminiſtration, when lord lieutenant, was cor- 


reſpondent to the general tenor of his life : and tended equally to promote the = 
intereſt of Prince and people, of Proteſtant and Catholic. Ever firmly attached 
to the eſtabliſhed religion, he was able, even during theſe jealous times, to eſcape 
ſaſpicion, tho' he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any perſecution of the popiſh 
party. He encreaſed the revenue of Ireland to three hundred thouſand pounds a 
He maintained a regular army of ten thouſend men: He ſupported a well 

"6 ined militia of twenty thouſand . And tho" the act of ſettlement had fo far 
Fug + been inſtingec that Catholics were permitted to live in corporate towns, they 
Were guarded with-ſo careful un eye, that cnc gaveted Proteſtant never ap- 
rn any danger. ſrom them. 


Tus chief object of HHN —— to return to the ſtation of lord lieutenant, 
| where he bad . honourandi integrity: W and n bore 


* * 2 | «/ an 
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Chap VI. an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from: perſonal and party conſigerations: The 


tuous characters, amidſt that ſcene of fury and faction, fraud and e m___ 


great aim of the anti-courtiers was to throw refleCtions -on every part of the 
King's government. It could be no ſurprize, therefore, to lord lieu 0 
_ that his adminiſtration was attacked in an parti 6 84 by Shafteſ- 


lies defence, made by his t Wy | 
particulars of Ormond's adm 2 Won againſt that intriguing patyist, Offory pro- 
ceeded in the following words; 11 vihg ſpoke of what the lord lieutenant has 
« done, I preſume, with the ſame truth, to tell 70% ordſhips what he has not done. 
<< He never agyiſed the breaking of the triple z he never adviſed the ſnut- 


ting up of the Exchequer ;' he never adviſed the declaration for à toleration; 


<« he never adviſed the falling out with the Dutch and the joining with France: 
He was not the author of that moſt excellent poſition Delenda eſt Carthage, 

** that Holland, a proteſtant country, ſhould, contrary to the true intereſt of Eng- 
<< land, be totally deſtroyed.” I beg, that your lordſhips will be ſo juſt as to 


judge of my father and all men, · according to their actions and their councils.” 


Theſe few ſentences, pronounced by a plain and gallant ſoldier, noted for probity, 
had a ſurprizing effect upon the audience, and co all the rhetoric of his 


eloquent and factious adverſary. The prince of Orange. who eſteemed the for- 
mer character as much as he deſpiſed the latter, could not forbear congratulating 
by letter the earl of Oſſory on this new ſpecies of victory, which he had obtained” 
Ossonv, tho' h ever kept at a great diſtance from faction, wag the moſt popular 
man in the kingdom tho? he never made ; Ar pag with "the korrupt views. | 
of the Court, was extremely beloved and feſpebted by the King. An udiveri 
grief appearedjon his death, which happened : about this time, and which the. " * 
pulace, as is uſual wherever they are much „ fooliſhly. aſcribed to x 
Ormond bore the loſs with patlence and dignity; tho! heever ined 
however melancholy, ſenſe of the fignal merit * Oſſory. < I would. 
„change my dead ſon,” ſaid he; for any living fon in Chriſtendom.” 
Tuns: particularities may appear a digreſſion ; but tis with pleaſure, oon, 
that I relax myſelf for a moment in the contemplation of theſe humane and vir- 


at preſent our narration has unfortunately engaged us. 


Bes1vrs the general intereſt bf the cogatsy party: to deery the alli lb. 
the King's miniſters, the prudent and adminiſtration of Ormond was in 
2 particular manner diſpleaſing, to them. In England, where the "Catholics were 
ſcarce one to a hundred, means had been found © excite an Nai panic, on. 
account of inſurrect ions ee Tec 
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nee denn dat cher in Ireland, where they exceaded the Proteftancs ten. to Chap. VIL 


81. 
% 


one, there ſhould no ſymptoms appear of any combination or. conſpiracy. Such 
an incident, when duly conſidered, might even in England ſhake the credit of the 
plot; and diminiſh the authority of thoſe leaders, who had ſo long, with ſuch in- 
dul „ inculcated the belief of it on the nation. Rewards therefore were pub- 
4 Ireland to any that would bring intelligence or become witneſſes; and 
ſonie\profiigates were ſent over to that kingdom, with a commiſſion to ſeek out 
gant the Catholics. Under pretence of ſearching for arms or papers, 
Froke into houſes, and plundered them: They threw innocent men into 
-prifon, and took bribes for their releaſe : And after all their diligence, it was with 
_ alty; that that country, commonly fertile enough i in witneſſes, could n 
them with any fit for their purpoſe. | 
Ar laſt, a certain Fitzgerald appeared, followed by two nnen "oxi 
Sanſon, Dennis, Bourke, and ſome others. Theſe men were immediately ſene 
over to England; and tho? they poſſeſſed neither character, ſufficient to gain belief 
even for truth, nor ſenſe to invent a credible falſhood, they were careſſed, re- 
warded, ſupported, and recommended by the carl of Shafteſbury. Oliver Plun- 
ket, the titular primate of Ireland, a man of very peaceable diſpoſitions, was con- 
demned and executed upon ſuch teſtimony. And the Oxford-Parliameat entered 
ſo far into the matter as to vote, that they were entirely ſatisfied in the reality of 


the horrid and damnable Iriſh plot. But ſuch deciſions, tho' at firſt regarded as in- 


flüllible, had now e of their ae Inca public Wi remained ſome» 
what indifferent and incredulous. 


Arx the diſſolution of the 1 war Is. ſubſequent vidury of the 
Royaliſts, Shafteſbury's* evidences, ,; wich Turberville, Smith, and others, ad- 
dreſſed * to the miniſters, und gave. igformation of high treaſon againſt 
ati i iently. { that intelligence, conveyed my 

| nded to; but there is ſome re thipk, 
I iſters; bay the King himſelf e, Weil farther, = 
werd aftivelitLendeayouring, tho! in d to find more reputable perſons to ſup- 
tt the. blaſted credic. of the Iriſh witneſſes.” * " Shafteſbury was committed to 
priſon, and, his indiftagent was preſented; to the grand jury. The neus ſheriffa of 
London, Shute and Pilkington, went eogaged as deeply as their predeceſſors in the 
country partys and they took care 0 arb Jury extremely devoted to the ſame 
cauſe; A/precaution quite requiſite, het it was ſcarce poſſible to find men indif- 
ferent or attached. to neither party. As far as ſwearing could go, the treaſon was 


clearly proved againſt ury 3 7 
* * Narrative. | . * 
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Chap. Vit. dit or attention. That veteran lender of & party, endtcd from bis early youth to 


1681. 


Shafteſbury 
acquitted, 


faction and intrigue, to cabals and conſpiracies, was repreſented as opening wich- 
out reſerve his treaſonable intentions to theſe obſcure banditti, and throwing out 


ſuch violent and outrageous reproaches upon the King, as none but men of fow 


education, like themſelves, could be ſuppeſed to empley. The draught of an af- 
ſociation, it is true, againſt popery and the Duke, was found in Sh 
binet; and dangerous inferences might be drawn frem many clauſes of thar] Per. 
But it did not appear, that it had been framed by Shafteſbury, or ſo p 
proved by him. And as projects of an affociation had been propoſed in al- 
ment, it was very natural for that nobleman to be thinking of ſome plan, which 
it might be proper to lay before that aſſembly. The grand jury, therefore, + 
weighing all theſe circumſtances, rejected the indictment; and the people, who | 
attended the hall, teſtified their joy, by the loudeft acclamations, which were 
echoed thro! the whole city. "I 

Azovur this time a ſcheme of oppreſſion was laid in Scotland, . u ener 
ſill more flagrant, "againſt a nobleman much leſs obnoxious than Shaftefbury z 


and as that country eee nah: fan Ns GR 
had the fortune to ſucceed. 


Argyle trial. Tz earl of Argyle, from his youth, had — himfelf by his loyalty, 


and his attachment to the royal family. Tho? his facher was head of the Co- 
venanters, he refuſed to concur in any of their meiſures ; and When a commilſion 
of e@lonel was given bim by the convention of Rates, he forbore to at upon ft, 


till it ſhould be ratified by the King. By his 1 behaviour, as well as by 


his ſervices, he made himſelf very acceptable to Chartes, When that Prince Was in 
Scotland; and even after the battle of Woteeſter, all the misfortunes, which at- 
tended the royal cauſe, could not'engage him to defert it. Under Middleton he 
obſtinately perſevered to harraſe und inſeſt the victorious Engliſh ; am it was not 
till he receiꝶ V orders from that general, that he would ſubmit s eept of a - 
pitulation. Such jealouſy of his loyal attächthents was entertgined by the Com- 


monwealth and Protector, that a pretence was ſoon after fullen upon to commit 


him to priſonz, and his confinement was rigorouſly continued-till Mg llawarion. 
The King, ſenſible of his ſervices, had emitted to him his father u forfeiture, 
and created him earl of Argyle; and when a moſt unjuſt ſentenee was paſſed up- 
on him by the Scots Parliament, Charles had anew reinitted it. n the ſubſe- 
quent part of the reign, Argyle behaved himſelf dutifully; and tho' he ſeemed not 
diſpoſed to go all lengths with the Court, he always appe: . un. er 
ſition, a man of mild eee portment. . 

1 * 
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A PARLIANENT was ſummoned at Edinburgh this ſummer, and the Duke was Chap. vu. 
appointed commiſſioner. Beſides granting money to the King and voting the in- 681. 

defeaſible right of ſucceſſion, this Parliament enacted a teſt, which all perſons, 

poſſeſſed of offices, civil, military, or ecclefiaſtical, were bound to take. In this 

teſt, the King's ſupremacy was affirmed, the covenant renounced, paſſive obedi- 

ence aſſented to, and all obligations diſclaimed of endeavouring any alterations in 
| church or ſtate. This was the ſtate of the teſt, as propoſed by the courtiers 3 

but tag oduntry party propoſed allo a clauſe of adherence to the proteſtant religion» 

which ebpld not with decency be refuſed. The whole was of an enormous length 
_ conſidered 5 oathz and whot was: worſe, a confeſſion of faith was there rati- - 


great man) Mrles | : 

the dos ien ſo that the teſt, being voted in a hurry, 
was found oh. examination to be a medley of contradiction and abſurdity. Several 
perſons, the moſt attached to the Crown, ſcrupled to take it: The biſhops and 
manꝝ of the. clergy remonſtrated: The carl. of Queenſberry refuſed to ſwear, 
except he might be allowed to add an explanation: And even the privy council. 
choughi it = ORG — 55" repo 
ties, attending the ** 

Tuo the . of adperence to the proteſtant 
they propoſed, as a requiſite mark of reſpect, that all Princes of the 
5 ſhould be exempted from taking that oath. This exception was zealouſiy 
: <0 IK ba by Argyle, who obſerved,. that the ſole dapger to he dreaded for the pro- 

 ,,-- treſtant religion muſt proceed from the perverſion of the royal family. By inſiſting 
u ſuch topics, he drew on himſelf tha ſceret indignatian of the Duke, of which 

| BS be ſoon the fatal effects. 4 

„ Wund Argyle took the teſt as a privy counſellor, he ſubjoined, in the Duke's 
£4 preſence, an explanation, which he had. beforehand communicated to that Prince, 

and which he believed to have been approved by him, It was in theſe words. 
I have conligered the teſt, 4nd am. very deſirous of giving obedience as far as: 
25 I can. | I am confident,” that the Parliament never intended to impoſe contra - 
« dictory oaths: Therefore I chin ud man can explain it but for himſelf, Ac- 
4 cordingly, 1 take it as far as it is conſiſtent with itſelf. and the proteſtant religion. 

« And 1 do declare, that T mean notito bind up myſelf, in my ſtation, and in a 
A layful way, from. wiſhing and endeavouring any alteration, which I think to the 
„„ and nat repugnant to the proteſtant religion and 
* my loyalty : RR The Duke, as was 
A * 


” 
wi; 4 
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Chap. VII. natural, heard theſe words with great tranquillity: No one took the leaſt offenes: * 
1681. Argyle was admitted to ſit that day in council: And it was impoſſible to imagine, : 

| that a capital offence had been committed, where occaſion e not to have ! > 
been given, ſo much as for a frown or reprimand. | | 


Ac was much ſurprized, a few days after, to find that a warrant was ifſued - 
for committing him to priſon ; that he was indicted for high creaſon, leaſing- 
making and perjury 1 and that from theſe innocent words an accuſation was *. . 
trated, by which he was to forfeit honours, life, and fortune. It is needlleiy 
enter into particulars, where the iniquity of the whole is ſo apparent. TH 

- ſword of juſtice was diſplayed, even her ſemblance was not put ons, ang "the forms 


: ſion. of five judges, three did not ſcruple to nd the guilt of ti 
85 making to be incurred by the priſoner: A jury of fifteen emen 
againſt him: And the King, being conſulted, ordered the ſentence © be pro- 
nounced ; but the execution of it to be ſuſpended, till farther pleaſuree. 
IT was pretended by the Duke and his creatures, that Argyle's life and fortune 
were not in any danger, and that the ſole reaſon for puſhing the trial to ſuch ex- P 
tremities againſt him was in i iſdic- N 
tions, which gave his- gi 
the courſe of blic jolt But allowing the end to be juſtifiable, the means 
were infamous z and ſuch as were incompatible, not only with a free, 8 
lized, government. Argyle had therefore no reaſon to truſt anf longer to the j 
tice or mercy of ſuch gnemies : He made his eſcape from priſon; and till 
ſhould find a ſhip for Holland, he c himſelf during ſome time in London.” ot 
The King heard of his A weer not allow him to be arteſted s. 
All the parts however of his ſentence, ſo fax as che government in Scotland -- ons b 8 3 
were rigorouſly executed ;; his eſtate coal his arms reverſed and ton. 
| rant af.irs Ir would ſeem, that the genyine paſſion. for . li ey was at this time total A ly . 
in Scotland. extinguiſheg, in Scotland There 1 preſer ſpirit of mutiny and Tedi- 
ze ligion. Cameron and Caggil, two furl. 


tion, encou nz for re 5 
ous preachers, ona ſtep beyond all their brethren: They. publicly.excommuni- 
cated the King for tyranny-and'his breach: of the covenant, and renounced all 


allegiance to him. Cameron was killed:by the eros in an ation at Airs-Moſs : * 
Cargil was taken and hanged.” Many: e e were tried and convicted. 

Tbeir lives were offered them if they Fould [; En ante og But they 

would W= IS 3 3 This obftnacy obſtinacy was TROY ved on * 
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as an apology for the rigours of the adminiſtration: But, if duly conſidered, it will 
rather afford reaſon for a contrary inference. Such unhappy deluſion is an object 
rather of commiſeration than of anger: And it is almoſt impoſſible, that men 
could have been carried to ſuch a degree of madneſs, unleſs provoked ang | 
train of violence and oppreſſion. 


A King was maſter in Eogland, duo lor dreaded checkin) of the 
country party, he permitted the Duke to pay him a viſit ; and was ſoon after pre- 


9 


1682. 


vailed on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing a part in the admi- 


niſtration. The Duke went to Scotland in order to bring up his family, and ſettle 


the government of that country ; and he choſe to take his paſſage by ſea. The 


ſhip ſtruck on a ſand-bank and was loſt : The Duke eſcaped in the barge ; and it 
is pretended, that, while many perſons of rank and quality were drowned, and 


among the reſt, Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very careful to ſave ſeveral of his | 


1 dog: and prieſts: For theſe two ſpecies of favourites are coupled together by ſome 
My write 10 has likewiſe been aſſerted, that the barge might ſafely have held more 
4 and that ſome who ſwam to it were thruſt off, and even their hands cut in 
onder 10 diſengage them. But every action of every eminent perſon, during this 
period, is ſo liable to be miſinterpreted and miſrepreſented by faction, that we 


dust to be very cautious of paſſing our judgment on too flight an evidence. It is 


remarkable, that the ſailors on board the ſhip, tho' they felt themſelves ſinking, 


and ſaw inevitable death before their eyes, yet ſo ſoon as they obſerved the Duke 


to be in ſafety, gave a loud ſhout, in teſtimony of their joy and ſatisfaction. 
Tn Duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved with great civilicy to- 


-wards the gentry and nobility ; and by his courtly demeanor had much won upon 


.  theiraffeRions: But his treatment of the enthuſiaſts was ſtill ſomewhat rigorous z 
and in many inſtances he appeared to be a man of a ſevere, if not an unrelenting 


temper. It is even aſſerted, that he uſually aſſiſted with his preſence at the torture 


of criminals, and looked on with tranquillity, as if he were conſidering ſome cu- 
rious experiment . He left the authority in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, 
chancellor, and the earl of Queenſbury, treaſurer : A very arbitrary ſpirit ap- 
peared in their adminiſtration. A gentleman of the name of Weir was tried, be- 
cauſe he had kept company with one who had been in the rebellion z tho” that per- 
ſon had never been marked our by proceſs or proclamation. The inferences upon 
which Weir was condemned (for a proſecution by the government and a condem- 


nation were in Scotland the ſame thing) hung ypon each other, after the following 


® Burnet, vol. i. Pp. 584. Welkom, vol. u. p. 169. 8 who is much the better autho- 
rity, mentions — inſtancg, that of Spreul. which ſcems to have * an extraordinary one. 


Vol. VI. 1 5 | manner. 
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manner. No man, it was ſuppoſed, could have been in a rebellion, without be- 


| Ing expoſed to ſuſpicion in the neighbourhood : If the neighbourhood ſuſpeRed 


him, it was to be preſumed, that cach individual had likewiſe heard of the grounds 
of ſuſpicion : Every man was bound to declare to the government his ſuſpicion 
againſt, every man, and to avoid the company of traitors: To fail in this duty was to 
participate in the treaſon : The concluſion on the whole was, You have converſed 
with a rebel, therefore you are yourſelf a rebel. A reprieve was with ſome diffi- 
culty procured for Weir ; but it was ſeriouſly determined to make uſe of the pre- 
cedent. Courts of judicature were erected in the fouthern and weſtern counties, 
and a ſtrict inquiſition carried on againſt this new ſpecies of crime. The term of 
three years was prefcribed for the continuance of theſe courts ; after which an in- 
demnity was promiſed. Whoever would take the teſt, was inſtantly intitled to the 
benefit of this indemnity. The Preſbyterians, alarmed with ſuch tyranny, from 
which no man could deem himſelf ſafe, began to think of leaving the country; 


and ſome of their agents were ſent to England, in order to treat with the proprie- 


tors of Carolina for a ſettlement in that colony. Any condition ſeemed preferable 
to the living in their native country, which, by the prevalence of perſecurion ” 
violence, was become as inſecure to them as a den of robbers. ; 


Azov two thouſand perſons were out-lawed on pretence of their converſing 
or having intercourſe with rebels“, and they were continually hunted in their re- 
treats by ſoldiers, ſpies, informers, and oppreſſive magiſtrates. It was uſual to put 
enſnaring queſtions to people, living peaceably in their own houſes ; ſuch as, Will 
* you renounce the Covenant? Do you eſteem the riſing at Bothwel to be rebel- 
« lion ? Was the killing the archbiſhop of St. Andrews a murder? And when the 
poor deluded creatures refuſed to anfwer, capital puniſhments were inflited on 
them +. Even women were brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime, A num- 
ber of fugitives, rendered frantic by oppreffion, had publiſhed a ſeditious declara- 
tion; renouncing allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their 
parts, had indeed ſome reaſon to eſteem him, a tyrant. This incident afforded the 
privy council a pretence fof*a very unuſual kind of oppreſſion, Soldiers were diſ- 
perſed over the country, and power was given to all commiſſion officers, even the 
moſt inferior, to oblige every one whom they met with, to abjure the declaration; 
and upon refuſal, inſtantly, without farther queſtions, to ſhoot the delinquent 1. It 
were endleſs, as well as ſhocking, to enumerate all the inſtances of perſecution, or 
in other words, of abſurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland. Too 


of them e that I cannot forbear relating it. 


%% Ain 
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Tux ER women were ſeized * and the cuſtomary ogth was tendered to thera, by Chap. BS 


hich they were to abjure the ſeditious declaration above-mentioned. They all 
refuſed, and were condemned to a capital puniſhment by drowning. One of them 
was an elderly woman: The other two were very young; one eighteen years of 
the other only thirteen, * Even theſe violent perſecutors were aſhamed to put 
youngeſt to death: But the other two were conducted to the place of execu- 
tion, and were tied to ſtakes within the ſea- mark at low water: A contrivance, 
which rendered their death lingering and dreadful, The elderly woman was placed 
_ fartheſt in, and by the riſing of the waters * firſt ſuffocated. The younger, 
partly terrified with the view of hi companion's death, partly ſubdued by the en- 
treaty of her friends, was prevailed with to ſay, God ſave the King. Immediately 
the ſpectators called out, that ſhe had ſubmitted ; and ſhe was looſened from the 
ſtake. Major Winram, the officer who guarded the execution, again required 
her to ſign the abjugation; and upon her ken he ordered her inſtantly to be 

| eget. 9" e where ſhe was ſuffocatec. 


Tut feverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is in part to be aſcribed to the 
Duke's temper, to whom the King had conſigned over the government of that 
| country. and who gave ſuch attention to affairs as to allow nothing of importance 
to eſcape him. Even the government of England from the ſame cauſe began ſotne · 
what to be infected with the ſame ſeverity. The Duke's credit was very great at 
Court. Tho? neither ſo much beloved nor eſteemed as the King, he was more 
dreaded ; and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a ſubmiſſion more ob- 
ſequious, was paid him. The ſaying of Waller was remarked, that Charles, in 
ſpite to the Parliament, who had determined, that the Duke ſhould not ſucceed 

him, was reſolved, that he ſhould reign even in his lifetime. 
Tas King however, who loved to maintain a balance in his councils, ſtill ſup- 
ported Hallifax, in heercared a marqueſs, and made lord privy ſeal z tho' ever 


in oppoſition to the Duke, This man, who poſſeſſed the fineſt genius and moſt er grate of the 


tenſive capacity, of all employed in public affairs during the preſent reign, affected 1 in 
a ſpecies of neutrality between the parties, and was eſteemed the head of that ſmall Ins. 


body, known by the denomination of Trimmers. This conduct, which is much 
more natural to men of integrity than of ambition, could not however procure him 
the former character; and he was always, with reaſon, regardcd as an intriguer ra- 
ther than a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the excluſion-bill, and who had 
deen diſplaced on that account, was again, with the Duke's conſent, brought into 
| the adminiſtration, The extreme duplicity, at leaſt variableneſs, of this man's 
conduct thro? che whole courſe of his life, made it be ſuſpected, that it was by the 


* boat * , vol. $i. p. 50g. 
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Chap. VII. King's direction he had mixed with the country party. Hyde, created mort of 
lose. Rocheſter, was firſt commilſioner of the treaſury, and was 2 in the Duke's | 
intereſt. 


Tue King himſelf was s obliged to at a as the head of a party i eee fitua- 
tion for a Prince, and always the ſource of much injuſtice and oppreſſion... He 
knew how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the church; and he. reſolved, contra 
to the maxims of toleration, which he had hitherto ſupported in Eoghan, to gra- | 
tify his friends by the perſecution of his enemies. The laws againſt conventicles 
were now rigorouſly executed; an expedient, which, the King knew, would 
neither diminiſh the numbers nor influence of he Nonconformiſts; and which i is 
therefore to be deemed more the reſult of paſſion than of policy. Scarce any per- 
ſecution ſerves the intended purpoſe but ſuch as amounts to a total extermination. 


Tuo' the King's authority made every day great advances, it ſtill met with con- 
ſiderable obſtacles, chiefly from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 
New nomina- malecontents. The juries, in particular, named by the ſheriffs, were not likely to be 
tion ol herifts. impartial judges between the Crown and the people, and after the experiments al- 
ready made in the caſe of Shafteſbury, and that of College, treaſon, it was apprehend- 
ed, might there be committed with impunity. There could not therefore be a more 
important ſervice to the Court than to put affairs upon a different footing. Sir John 
Moor, lord mayor, was gained by ſecretary Jenkins, and encouraged to inſiſt upon 
the cuſtomary privilege of his office, of naming one of the ſheriffs.  According- - 
ly, when the time of election came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, who | 
accepted that expenſive office. The country party ſaid, that, being lately returned 
from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent experience, better qualified to ſerve 
the purpoſes of the Court. A poll was opened for the election of another ſheriff; 


and here began the conteſt. The majority of the commom hall, headed by the 
two ſheriffs of the former year, refuſed to acknowlege the mayor's right of nomi- 


7 5 of June. nating one ſheriff, but inſiſted that both muſt be elected by the liveries. Papillon 
and Dubois were the perſons whom the country party agreed to elect: Box was 
pointed out by the courtiers. Books were accordingly opened for the poll; but 
as the mayor would not allow the elections to proceed for two vacancies, the ſhe- 
riffs and he ſeparated, and each carried on the poll apart. The country party, | 
who voted with the ſheriffs for Papillon and Dubois, were much more numerous 

chan thoſe who voted with the mayor for Box: But as the mayor inſiſted, that his 
| books were the only legal ones, he declared Box to be duly elected. All die- 
ties however were not ſurmounted. ' Box, apprehenſive of the conſequences of. f io | 
dubious an election, "fined off; and the mayor found It requiſite to proceed to a 
new election. WR hs wan oy ONO 3 loud cry 
. eas 
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5 „„ "PRI No election! The two ſheriffs already elected, Papillon and Chap. VII. 
Dubois, were inſiſted n as the only legal magiſtrates. But as the mayor ſtill main- 2. 
tained, that Box alone had been legally choſen, and that it was now requiſite to ſup- 

ply his place, he opened books anew, and during the tumult and confuſion of the 

citizens, a few of the mayor's partizans elected Rich, unknown to and unheeded by 

the reſt of the liveries. North and Rich were accordingly ſworn ſheriffs for the 

enſuing year; but it was neceſſary to ſend a guard of the train bands to protect them | 

in eh entering upon their office. A new mayor of the court party was ſoon after 251th of Ogo. 
choſen by means, as is pretended, much more violent and irregular. 5 


* Tnus the country party were diſlodged from their ſtrong hold city; 
- where, ever ſince the commencement of factions in the Engliſh government, they 
had, without interruption, almoſt without moleſtation, maintained a ſuperiority. 


; It had been happy, had the parrtialities, hitherto objected to juries, been corrected, 
without giving place to partialities of an oppoſite kind: But in the preſent diſtracted 
ſtate of the nation, an equitable neutrality wasſlmoſt impoſſible to be attained. 
The court and church party, who were now named on juries, made juſtice ſubſer- 
vient to their factious views; and the King had a proſpect of obtaining full re- 
venge on his enemies. It was not long before the effects of theſe alterations were 
ſeen. When it was firſt reported, that the Duke intended to leave Scotland, Pil - 
kington, at that time ſheriff, a very violent man, had broke out in theſe terms, 
„He has already burned the city, and is he now coming to cut all our throats ?" 
For theſe ſcandalous expreſſions, the Duke ſued Pilkington; and enormous da- 
| mages, to the-amount of 100,000 pounds, were decreed him. By the law of Eng- 
land, ratified in the great charter, no fine ought to extend to the total ruin of a cri- 
minal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pilkington, 
was ſued for perjury, and condemned to the pillory : A ſevere ſentence, and ſuffi- | 
clan nears on bcc, os 
. „ £3 * 5 » 


| - Bow tho? — own had obtained „ pe es, it was not 1683, 
- * decifive ; and the conteſt might be renewed every year. at the election of 

FP e An important project therefore was formed, not only to make 

the King maſter of the city, but by that example to gain him the aſcendant in 

4 the corporations of England, and-thereby give the greaceſt wound to the legal 0, 
conſtitution, which the moſt powerful and moſt arbitrary Monarchs had ever yet to“. 
deen able co/infliQ, All the Royaliſts, tho Englihmen, and even, to a certain de- 
gree, lovers of liberty, were yet induced, from enmity to the oppoſite faction, and 
den che in of . to * . A writ of gu- 
Fe Fo | | Warranto 
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wvarranto-was iſſued againſt the city 3 that is, an enquiry into the validity of kes 
charter. It was pretended, that the city had forfeited all its ptivileges, and ought to 
be declared no longer a corporation, on account of two offences, which the court 


7 of aldermen and common council had committed. After the great fire in 1666, all 


„ the 


the markets had been rebuilt, and had been fitted up with many conveniencies; 
and in order to defray the expence, the magiſtrates had impoſed a ſmall toll on 
ſuch as brought any goods to market. In the year 1679, they had addreſſed the 
King _ the prorogation of Parliament, and had employed the following 
terms. Tour petitioners are greatly ſurprized at the late prorogation, whereby 
vtion of the public juſtice of the kingdom, and the making neceſſary 
« proviſions for the.preſervation of your Majeſty and your proteſtant ſubjects, 
% have received inteffwption.”” - Theſe words were pretended to contain à ſcan- 
dalous reflection on the King and his meaſures. The cauſe of the city was e 
againſt the attorney and ſollicitor generals by Treby and Pollexfen. = 


Tas laſt pleaded, that, fingthe foundation of the Monarchy, 6 
had ever yet been forfejted, and the thing itſelf implied an abſurdity : That a cor- 


poration, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime or offence, and none was anſwerable 


for any iniquity but the perſons themſelves, who committed it: That the mem- 


bers, in choofing magiſtrates, had entruſted: them only with legal powers; and 


where the magiſtrates had exceeded theſe powers, their acts were void, but could 


never involve the body itſelf in any criminal imputation : That ſuch had ever been 


the practice of England, except at the Reformation, when the monaſteries were for- 
feited z but this was an extraordinary caſe z and it was even thought neceſſary after- 


| wards to ratify the whole tranſaction by act of Parliament: That corporate bodies, 


framed fer public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, ought not to be an- 
nihilated for the temporary faults of their members, who might themſelves, without 


hurting their community, be queſtioned for their offences: That even a private eſtate, 
if entailed, could not be forfeited to the Crown, on account of treaſon, committed 


by the tenant for life z but upon his demiſe went to the next in remainder : That 

the offences, objected to the city, far from deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſhment, were 
not even worthy of the ſmalleſt reprehenſion: That all corporations were inveſted 
with the power of making bye-laws; and the ſmalleſt byrrough' in Euagland had 
ever been allowed to carry the exerciſe of this power farther than London had done 


in the inſtance complained of: That the city, having at their own expence, re- 
paired the markets, which were built too on their own eſtates, might as lawfully 


claim a ſmall recompenice from dd 6 brought commodities thither, as a man 


might require rent for a houſe; which be was poſſeſſed o: That thoſe who dif- 
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the city in their addreſs abuſed this privilege: That the King himſelf had often 
declared, the Parliament often voted, the nation to be in danger from the popiſh 
plot; which, it is evident, could not be fully proſecuted but in a parliamentary 
manner: That the impeachment of the popiſh lords was certainly obſtructed by 
the frequent prorogations; as was alſo the enacting of neceſſary laws, and provid- 
ing for the defence of the nation: That the loyalty of the city, no leſs than theic 
regard to ſelf-preſervation, might prompt them to frame the petition, ſince it 
was acknowledged, that the King's life was every moment expoſed to the moſt im- 
minent danger from the popiſh conſpiracy : That the city had not accuſed the King 
of obſtruRing juſtice, much leſs of having any ſuch intention; ſince it was allow- 
ed, that evil counſellors were alone anſwerable for all the pernicious con 
of any meaſure : And that it was unaccountable, that two public deeds, which N 
not, during ſo long a time, ſubjected to any, even the ſmalleſt penalty, the per- 
ſons guilty of them, ſhould now be puniſhed ſo leverelyyp0nrthe corporations | 
which always was, and always muſt be innocent, 


Ir is evident, that thoſe who would apologizefor — the Coils muſt, 
in this caſe, found their arguments, not on law, but reaſons of ſtate. The judges, 


1683. 


therefore, who condemned the city, are totally inexcuſable ; fince the ſole mo 12th of June- 


able object of their determinations muſt ever be the pure principles of juſtice and 


equity. But i place of judge was at that time held during pleaſure ; and it was 


impoſſible, that any cauſe, where the Court bent its force, could ever be carried 
againſt it. After ſentence was pronounced, the city applied in a very humble man- 

ner to the King; and he agreed to reſtore their charter, but in return they were 
obliged to ſubmit to the following regulations: That no lord mayor, ſheriff, re- 
corder, common ſerjeant, town clerk, or coroner ſhould be admitted to the exer- 
ciſe of his office without his Majeſty's approbation : That if the King diſapprove 
twice of the mayor or ſheriffs elected, he may by commiſſion appoint theſe ma- 
giſtrates : That the lord mayor and court of aldermen may, with his Majeſty's leave, 

diſplace any magiſtrate : And that no alderman, in caſe of a vacancy, ſhall be elec 


ted without conſent of the court gf. al ermen, who, if they prove twice of the 
cn may fill the vacancy. 


Art the corporations in England, having che example of London before their Great 
| eyes, ſaw how. vain. it would prove to ſtruggle with the Court, and were, moſt ol be 


of them, ſucceſſively induced to ſurrender 3 hands. 
Conſiderable ſums were exacted for reſtoring the charters ; and all the offices of 
power and profit were left at the diſpoſal of the crown. Thoſe who judge of the 
c could excuſe thoſe meaſures of the 


King 


rr 
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Duke of Monmouth, lord. Ruſſel, 
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King, by which he much extended his authority, and acquired a great aſcendantn 
every burrough and corporation. But it ſeems ſtrange, that the independant ro- 
aliſts, who never meant to make the Crown abſolute, ſhould yet be ſo elated with 
the victory obtained over their adverſaries, as to approve of a precedent, which left. 
no national privileges in ſecurity, but enabled the King, under like pretences, and 
by means of like inſtruments, to recall anew all thoſe charters, which at preſent he 
was pleaſed to grant. And every friend to liberty muſt allow, that the nation, whaſe 


conſtitution was thus ſhattered, in the ſhock of faction, had a right, by every pru- 


dent expedient, to recover that ſecurity, of which it was ſo unhappily bereaved. 


WaiLz ſo great a faction adhered to the Crown, it is apparent, that xeſiſtance, 
however juſtifiable, could never be prudent; and all wiſe men ſaw i | 
dient but peaceably to ſubmit. to the preſent grievances. There was however a 
party of malecontents, ſo turbulent in their diſpoſition, that even before this laſt 
iniquity, which laid the whole conſtitution at the mercy of the King, they had me- 
ditated plans of reſiſtance; at a time when it could be as little juſtifiable as pru- 


A conſpiracy, dent. In the ſpring 1681 7, a little boſe the Oxford Parliament, the King was 


ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs at Wir hich gave great alarm to the public. The 
rey, inſtigated by the reſtleſs Shafteſbury, 
had agreed, in caſe the King's Iicknels Fae prove mortal, to riſe in arms and op- 
pole the ſucceſſion of the Duke. Charles recovered ;. but theſe dangerous projects 

were not laid aſide. The ſame conſpirators, together with Eſſex anghSaliſbury, were 
determined to continue the Oxford Parliament, after the King, as WAA daily expected, 
ſhould diſſolve itz and they engaged ſome leaders among the Commons in the ſame 
deſperate meaſure. They went ſo far as do detain ſeveral lords in the Houſe, under 
pretence of Ggning a proteſtation againſt rejecting Fitz - harris's impeachment : But 
hearing that the Commons had broke up in great conſternation, they were fikewiſe "+ 
obliged at laſt to ſeparate, Shafteſbury's impriſonment and trial put an end for 


| ſome time to theſe machinations ; and'it was not till the new ſheriffs were impoſed .”- 


re gentry and nobility in ſeveral counties of 


on the city tht they were revived: ; The leaders of the country party began then 
to apprehend themſelves in imminent, danger ; and they were well pleaſed to find, 
that the citizens were ſtruck with the ſame terror, and were thence inclined to un- 
dertake the moſt perilous enterprizes. Beſid city, applications were made to 
Jand to riſe in arms, Monmouth 


+ Lord Grey's ſecret hiſtory of the Rye hoaſe plot, This is the wol full and aothentic account of 
all theſe tranſaQione;-but-is in the maio confirmed by biſbop Sprat, and even Burnet, as well as by the 
trials and dying eonfeſſions of the confpirators : 80 that nothing can be more unaccoumtab!e than that 
ere OAPI Ari Heating 
EE i. cM. confelle a conſult for extraordinary remedies, 
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engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other Char. VII. 


gentlemen in Cheſhire: Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir William 
Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the 
Weſt; and Trenchard in particular, who had great intereſt in the diſaffected 
town of Taunton, aſſured him of conſiderable aſſiſtance from that neighbour- 
hood. Shafteſbury and his emiſſary, Ferguſon, an independant clergyman and 
a a reſtleſs plotter, managed the correſpondence in the city, upon which the con- 


federates chiefly relied. The whole train was ready to take fire; but was pre- 


vented by the caution of lord Ruſſel, who induced Monmouth to delay the en- 
terprize. Shafteſbury in the mean time was ſo affected with the ſenſe of 
his danger, that he had left his houſe, and ſecretly lurked in the city; medi- 
tating all thoſe deſperate ſchemes, which diſappointed revenge and ambition could 
dictate. He exclaimed loudly againſt delay, and repreſented to his confederates, 
that having gone ſo far, and entruſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, there was no 
ſafety for them but in a bold and deſperate proſecution of their purpoſe. The 
projects were therefore renewed : Meetings of the confpirators were appointed i in 
different houſes, particularly in Shepard's, an eminent wine merchant in the city: 

A plan of the inſurrection was laid in London, Cheſhire, Devonſhire, and Bti- 
ſtol: The ſeveral places of rendezvous in the city were concerted ; and the whole 
operations fixed: The ſtate of the guards was even viewed by Monmouth and 
Armſtrong, and an attack on them pronounced very practicable: A declaration 
to juſtify the enterprize to the public was read and agreed to: And every circum- 
ſtance ſeemed now to render an inſurrection unavoidable ; when a new delay was 
_ procured by Trenchard, who delared, that the JOAD in the Welt could not for 

ſome weeks be in ſufficient forwardneſs. ' 


+» SHAFTESBURY was enraged at theſe perpetual cautions and delays in an enter- 
prize, which, he thought, nothing but courage and celerity could render effectual: 

He threatened to commence the inſurrection with his friends in the city alone; and 
he boaſted, that he had ten thouſand bri/ boys, as he called them, who, on a motion 
of his finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, Ruſſel, and the other con- 


ſpirators were, during ſome time, in apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould puſh him into 


ſome dangerous meaſure; when they heard, that, after a long ſtruggle between fear 
nnd rage, he had at laſt abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and had retired into Hol- 
land. He lived in a private manner at Amſterdam ; and for greater ſecurity deſired 
to be admitted into the magiſtracy of that city: But his former violent councils 


againſt the Dutch commonwealth were remembered, and all applications from him Shaſteſbu 
were rejected. He died ſocn after; and his end gave neither ſorrow to his friends, _ * 
nor joy to his enemies. His furious temper, notwithſtanding his capacity, had 
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and 
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done great injury to the cauſe, in which he was engaged. The deren * 


quities, which he ſuggeſted and encouraged, were greater than even faction itſelf 
could endure; and men could not forbear ſometimes remembering, that the ſame 


perſon, who was become fo zealous a patriot, was once a moſt proſtitute courtier. 


It is remarkable, that this man, whoſe principles and condudt were, in all = 


reſpects, ſo exceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and that all his decrees, 
while he poſſeſſed that eminent office, were equally remarkable for juſtneſs and for 
integrity. So difficult it is to find in hiſtory a character either wholly bad or 
perſectly good ; tho? the prejudices of party ms writers run frequently into the 


| extremes both of panegyric and of fatyre ! * 


Az ER Shafteſbury's departure, 91.508 OR Sand hate Mit ama 
ing the correſpondence with the city malecontents, who had been accuſtomed to de- 
pend ſolely on that nobleman. Their common views, however, as well as common 
apprehenſions, made them at laſt have recourſe to each other ; and a regular pro- 
ject of an inſurrection was again formed. A council of fix was erected, con 


liſting 
of Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden» 


| Rye houſe 
plot. 


grandſon to the great parliamentary leader. Theſe men entered into an agreement . 
with Argyle and the Scots malecontents, who engaged, that, upon the payment 
of 10,000 pounds for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they would bring the 
Covenanters into the field. Inſurtections likewiſe were anew projected in Cheſhire 
and the Weſt, as well as in the city; and ſome meetings of the leaders were held, 
in order to reduce theſe projects into form. The conſpirators differed extremely 

in their views. Sidney was paſſionate for a commonwealth. Effex had embraced 
the ſame project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of acquiring the Crown 
for himſelf. Ruſſel, as well as Hambden, was much attached to the antient con- 
Kitution, and propoſed only the excluſion of the Duke and the redreſs of grie- 
vances. Lord Howard was a man of abandoned principles, and was ready to 
embrace any party, which his immediate intereſt ſhould recommend to him. But 
notwithſtanding this difference of characters and of views, their common hatred 
of the Duke and the preſent adminiſtration united them into one party 3 
dangerous experiment of an inſurrection was fully reſolved on. 


Waris theſe ſchemes were concerting among the leaders, there was an u; 
order of conſpirators, who frequently met together, and with the inſurrection, car 
ried on-ptbje&ts quite unknown to Monmouth, and the cabal of ſix. Among thefts 
men were colonel Rumſey, an old republican officer, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in Portugal, and had been recommended to the King by Mareſchal Schomberg z 
heutenant colonel Walcot, likewiſe a republican officer z Goodenough, under ſhe- 
xf of London, a zealous and noted party · man ; Weſt, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, 


k > 


_ 
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E Ferguſon, Rouſe, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. Chap. VI. 
Moſt of theſe laſt were merchants or tradeſmen; and the only perſons of this con- 1683. 
federacy, who had acceſs to the leaders of the party, were Rumſey and Ferguſon. | 
When theſe men were met together in their cabals, they indulged themſelves in 
the moſt deſperate. ani moſt criminal diſcourſe : They frequently mentioned the 
aſſaſſination of the King and the Duke, to which they had given the familiar ap- 
pellation of lopping: They even went fo far as to have thought of a ſcheme for 
o wan malſter, poſſeſſed a farm, called the Rye- 
houſe, which lay on the way to Newmarket, whither the King co ly went 
once a year, for the diverſion of che races. A plan of this farm had been laid 
before ſome of the conſpirators by Rumbald, who ſhowed them how eaſy it would 
be, by over-turning a cart, to ſtop at that place the King's coach ; while they 
might fire upon him fim che hedges, and be eaſily enabled afterwards, thro bye 
Janes and croſs the fields, to make their eſcape. But tho? the plauſibility of this 
ſcheme gave great pleaſure to the conſpirators, no concerted deſign was as yet laid, a 
nor any men, horſes, or arms provided: The whole was little more than looſe diſ- £ 
courſe, the over · flowings of their zeal and rancour. The houſe in which the King 
lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally ; and he was obliged to leave that place 
eight days ſooliſer.than he intended. To this circumſtance his ſafety was after- 
wards aſcribed, when. the conſpiracy was diſcovered 3 and. tl court pity could 
not ſufficiently admire the wiſe diſpenſations of Providence. I is indeed certain, 
that, as the King had thus unexpeQedly left Newmarket, lis wid wack world we- | 5 
rended than uſual z and Rumbald informed his confederates vich regret what a * 
fine opportunity was thus unfortunately loſt. 


Anons the conſpirators I have mentioned Keiling, a ſalter in London. den, levers, | 
man had been engaged in a very bold meaſure, of arreſting the mayor of London, _ | 
at the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed ſheriffs ; and being liable to proſecu- * 
tion for that action, he thought it ſafeſt to purchaſe a pardon, by revealing the con- 
ſpiracy, in Which he was deeply concerned. He brought to ſecretary Jenkins 12th of June. 
intelligence of the aſſaſſination plot; but as he was a ſingle evidence, the ſ& 
cretary, whom many falſe plots had probably rendered incredulous, .ſcrupled to 
iſſue warrants for the commitment of ſo great a number of perſons. Keiling 
therefore, in order to fortify his teſtimony, engaged his brother in treaſonable 
diſcourſe with Goodenough, one of the conſpirators z and Jenkins began now to 
give more attention to the intelligence. The conſpirators had got ſome hint of 
the danger, in which they were involved; and all of them concealed themſelves. 
One perſon alone, of the name of Barber, an inſtrument-maker, was ſeized and 
as 222 confeſſion concurred in many particulars with Keiling's 3 the 
2 2 2 affair 


I. 
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affair ſeemed to be put out of all queſtion; and a more dligee ſearch as every 


| where made after the conſpirators. 


Wrsr, the lawyer, and colonel ern ny finding 1 1 to which they were 
expoſed i in endeavouring to eſcape, reſolved to ſave their on lives at the expence 
of their companions ; and accordingly ſurrendered thentlves with an intention 


of becoming evidence, Weſt could do little more than confirm the teſtimony of 


| Keiling with regard to the aſſaſſination plot; but Rumſey, beſides additional con- 


firmation of the ſame deſign, was at laſt, 3. with much difficulty, led to give 
8 


an account of the meetings at Shepard's. Shepard was immediately apprehended ; 


and had not courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. - Upon his informa- 
tion, orders were iſſued for arreſting the great men engaged in the conſpiracy. 
Monmouth abſconded: Ruſſel was ſent to the Tower: Gray was arreſted, but 
eſcaped from the meſſenger : Howard was taken, while he concealed himſelf in a 
chimney z and being a man of moſt profligate morals, as well as indigent circum- 
ſtances, he ſcrupled not, in hopes of a pardon, to reveal the whole conſpiracy. 
Eſſex, Sidney, Hambden were immediately apprehended upon his evidence. 


Every day ſome of the conſpirators were 1 in their e and 
thrown into priſon, 


Execution of | LievUTENANT-COLONEL WALCOT was firſt brought to his tri}. This man, 
the fire. who wagface noted for bravery, had been ſo far overcome by the love of life, that 


he had wrote to ſebrerary Jenkins, and had offered upon promiſe of pardon te 
turn evidence : But no ſooner had he taken this mean ſtep, than he felt more ge- 
nerous ſentiments ariſe in him; and he endeavoured, tho? in vain, to conceal himſelf. 
The witneſſes againſt him were Rumſey, Weſt, Shepard, together with one Bourne, 
a brewer. His own letter to the ſecretary was produced, and rendered the teſtimony 
of the witneſſes unqueſtionable, Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned: to die. 


| Theſe two men, as well as Walcot, at their execution, acknowleged the juſtice of 


Trial of lord 


| Ruſſel 


the ſentence; and from their trial and confeſſion it is ſufficiently apparent, that 
the plan of an inſurrection had been regularly formed, and that even the aſſaſſina- 


tion had been often talked of, and not without the POP, of many of the 
conſpirators. 
Tax condemnation of theſe criminals was ably intended as 2 n to 
the trial of lord Ruſſe), and ſerved to impreſs the public with a thorough belief of the 
conſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt it. The witneſſes produced againſt the noble pri- 
ſoner were Rumſey, Shepard, and lord Howard. Rumſey ſwore, that he himſelf had 
been introduced to the cabal at Shepard's, where Ruſſel was preſent; and had deli- 
vered them a meſſage from Shafteſbury, urging them to haſten the intended inſur- 


' retion: But had received for anſwer, that it was found neceſſary to delay the deſign, 


a ang 


1:7 
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and that d therefore, for ſome time, reſt contented. This anſwer, Chap. vil. 
he ſaid, was delivered by Ferguſon, but was aſſented to by the priſoner. He added, 583. 


that ſome diſcourſe had been entered into about taking a ſurvey of the guards; 
and he thought, that Monmouth, Grey and Armſtrong undertook to view thera. 
| Shepard ſwore, that his houſe had been beforchand beſpoke by Ferguſon for the 
ſecret meeting of the: conſpirators, - and that he had been careful to keep all his 
ſeryants from approaching them, and had ſerved them himſelf. Their diſcourſe, 
he ſaid, ran chiefly upon the means of ſurprizing the guards; and it was agreed 
that Monmouth and his two friends ſhould take a ſurvey of them. The report, 
which they brought next meeting, was, that the guards were remiſs, and that the 
deſign was very practicable : But he did not affirm, that any reſolution was taken 
of executing it. The priſoner, he thought, was preſent at both theſe meetings ; 
but he was ſure, that at leaſt he was preſent at one of them. A declaration, he 
added, had been read by Ferguſon in Ruſſel's preſence : The reaſons of the intended 
| Inſurre@tion were there ſet forth, and all the pWlic grievances fully diſplayed. 
 - Loxp Howard had been one of the cabal of ſix- freſbury's flight; and 
two meetings had been held of the conſpirators, one at Hambden's, another at 
Ruſſel's. Howard ſwore, that, at the firſt meeting, it was agreed to begin the 
inſurrection in the country before the city the places were fixed, the proper qua- 
tity and kind of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of operations concerted: That 
at the ſecond meeting, the converſation turned chiefſy upon their correſpondence 
with Argyle and the diſcontented Scots, and that the principal management of 
that affair was intruſted to Sidney, who had ſent one Aaron Smith into Scotland 
with proper inſtructions. He added, that in theſe conſults no queſtion was put 
nor votes collected: But there was no Entradiction, and, as he tagk it, all of 
2 and the priſoner among the reſt, gave their conſent. 


. .. Rumsxy and Shepard were very unwilling witneſſes againſt lord Ruſſel; 3. tad: 

it appears from Gray's Secret Hiſtory ®, that, if they had pleaſed, they could have 
given a more explicit teſtimony againſt him. This reluctance, together with the 
 eifficulty of recollecting circumſtances in a converſation, which had paſſed above 
eight. months before, and which the perſons had not at that time any intention to 
_ diſcover, may beggt'ſome light objection to their evidence. But on the whole, it 
was undoubted]y proved, that the inſurrection had been deliberated on, by the 
| priſoner, and fully reſolved ; the ſurpriſal of the guards deliberated vn, but not 
fully reſolved ; and that an aſſaſſination had never once been mentioned or ima- 
gined by him. So far the matter of fact ſeems certain: But till, with regard ta 
law, there remained a difficulty, and that of a very important nature. | 


» Page 43. 
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Tan Engliſh laws of treaſon, both in the manner of defining that crime and 


in the proof required, are the mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and conſequently the 
moſt equitable, that are any where to be found. The two chief ſpecies of treaſon, 


contained in the law of Edward the third, are the compaſſing and intending the 


King's death, and the actual levying war againſt him; and by the law of Mary the 
crime muſt be proved by the concurring teſtimony of two witneſſes, to ſome overt | 
act, tending to theſe purpoſes. But the lawyers, partly deſirous of paying court to 


the Sovereign, partly convinced of ill conſequences, which might attend ſuch'nar= 


row limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the proof and definition 
of the crime. It was not required, that the two witneſſes ſhould teſtify the ſame 
preciſe overt act: It was ſufficient, that they both teſtified ſome overt act of the 
ſame trbaſon ; and tho' this evaſion may feem a ſubtilty, it had long p 

in the courts of judicature, and had at laſt been ſolemnly fixed by Parliament at 
the trial of lord Stafford. The lawyers had uſed the ſame freedom, tho? perhaps 
after a more exe@ptionable man th the law of Edward the third. They had 
obſerved, that, by that ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter into a conſpiracy 
for a rebellion, ſhould even fix a correſpondence with foreign powers for that pur- 
poſe, ſhould provide arms and money, yet, if he was detected and no rebellion en- 


| ſund, he could not be tried for treaſon. To prevent this inconvenience, which it 


had been better to remedy by a new law, they had commonly laid their indict - 


ment for intending the death. of the King, and had produced the intention of a 


rebellion as a proof of that other intention. But tho? this form of indictment 
and trial was very frequent, and many criminals had received ſentence upon it, 
it was conſidered as irregular, and was plainly confounding, by 2 ſophiſm, two 
ſpecies of wyeaſon, which the ſtature had moſt accurately diſtinguiſhed, What 
made this refinement ſtill more inexcuſable :; a law had paſſed ſoon after the reſto- 
ration, where the conſulting or intending a rebellion, was, during Charles's life- 
time, declared treaſon ; and it was required that the proſecution ſhould be made 


within ſix months after the crime was committed. But notwithſtanding this 


ſtatute, the lawyers had perſevered, as they ſtill do perſevere, in the old form of 
indictment ; and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver Plunket, titular primate of Ire- 
land, had been tried by it. Such was the general horror, entigtained againſt the 
old republicans, and the popiſh conſpirators, that no one had murmured againſt 


this interpretation of the ſtatute ; and the lawyers thought, that they might follow 


the precedent even in the caſe: of the popular and beloved lord Ruſſel. Ruſſel's 
crime fell plainly under the ſtatute of Charles the ad ; but the facts ſworne to by 
Rumſey and Shepard were without the fix months required by law, and to the 
other facts Howard was a ſingle witneſs. To make the indictment, therefore, 
more extealive, the intention of nn the King was 3 in it; 


and 


with proteſting, that he never had entertained any defign againſt 
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N ee e e raiſing a rebellion was afſigned ; Chap. VII. 


| and whar ger to bring themarers ſtill nearer, GR ng 
guards. 

Russ zx perceived this irregularity, and Jefired to have the point argued by 
council : The chief juſtice told him, that that privilege could. not be granted, 
unleſs he previouſly confeſſed the facts charged upon him. The artificial con- 
founding the two ſpecies of treaſon, tho a practice ſupported by many prece- 
dents, is the chief, but not the only hardſhip, of which Ruſſel had reaſon to 
complain on his trial. His defence was very feeble z and he comenend himſelf 
King's life: 
His candour would not allow him to-deny the conſpiracy for an in ion. The 
jury were men of fair and irreproachable characters, but zealous Royaliſts : nw 

a ſhort deliberation, they brought in the priſoner guilty. 
AvpticaTions were made to the King for a pardon: Even money, to the 
amount of an hundred thouſand pounds, was offered to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth 

by the old earl of Bedford, father ro Ruſſel. The King was inexorable. He had 
been extremely harraffed with the violence of the country party, and he had ob- 
| ſerved, that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret defigns, had always been carried to the 
higheft extremity of oppoſition in Parliament. He had even adopted a ſentiment, 
fimilar to what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. Had his father, 
he ſaid, adviſed the King to reject the excluſion bill, he would be the firſt to move 
for a parliam f impeachment againſt him. When ſuch determined refulution 
was obſerved, his popularity, his humanity, his juſtice, his very virtues became 
ſo many crimes, and were uſed as arguments againſt fparing him. Charles there- 
fore would go no farther than remit the more ignominious part of the ſentence, 
which the law requires to be pronounced againſt traitors. ** My lord Ruſſel,” 
ſaid he, ** ſhall and, that I am poſſeſſed of that prerogative, which, in the caſe. 
« of lord Stafford, he thought fit to deny me.” As the fury of the country party 
had rendered it impoſlible for the King, without the moſt imminent danger of his 
throne, to pardon ſo many Catholics, whom he firmly believed to be innocent, and 
even affectionate and loyal to him; he probably thought, that, ſince the edge of 
the law was now ready to fall upon that party themſelves, they mn, 
ably expect, that he would interpoſe to ſave them. 

Russ T's conſort, a woman of great merit, daughter and heireſs of the good 
earl of Southampton, threw herſelf at the King's feet, and pleaded with many tears 
the merits and loyalty of her father, as an atonement for thoſe errors, into which 
honeſt, however miſtaken principles had ſeduced her huſband. Theſe ſupplica- 
tions were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs (if they deſerve the name) which 
| the 
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Chap. VII. ſhe betrayed. Finding all applications vain, ſhe collected courage, and not only 

1683. fortified herſelf againſt the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example to ſtrengthen 
the reſolution of her unfortunate lord. With a tender and decent compoſure they 

took leave of each other on the day of his execution. The bitterneſs of death 

is now paſſed, ſaid he, when he turned from her. Lord Cavendiſh had lived 

in the cloſeſt intimacy with Ruſſel, and deſerted not his friend in the preſent cala- 

mity. He gallantly offered to manage his eſcape, by changing cloaths with him, 

and remaining at all hazards in his place. Ruſſel refuſed to ſave his own life, by an 

expedient which might expoſe his friend to ſo many hardſhips. When the duke of 

Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſurrender himſelf, if Ruſſel thought, that that 

| meaſure would any way contribute to his ſafety ; „It will be no advantage to 

«© me,” he ſaid, to have my friends die with me.“ Some of his expreſſions diſ- 

cover, not only compoſure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. The 
day before his execution he was ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe. ** I ſhall not 

© now let blood to divert this diſtemper,“ ſaid he to doctor Burnet who attended 
him, * that will be done to-morrow.” A little before the ſheriffs conducted him 

to the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch; Now I have done,” ſaid he, „with 

* time, and henceforth mult think ſolely of eternity.“ | 


Tux ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, a place very diſtant from the 


| 
| 


— 


| 0 Tower; and it was probably intended, by conducting Ruſſel thro? ſo many ſtreets, 
| to ſhow. the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the object of all their confi- 
dence, now expoſed to the utmoſt rigours of the law. As he waFthe moſt popular 
| | Ws among his own party; ſo was he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the oppoſite faction: 


And his melancholy fate united every heart, ſenſible of humanity, in a tender com- 
and execu - Paſſion for him. Without the leaſt change of countenance, he laid his head on 
tion, the block ; and at two ſtrokes, it was ſevered from his body, 


In the ſpeech, which he delivered to the ſheriffs, he was very anxious to clear 
his memory from any imputation of ever intending the King's death or any altera- 
tion in the government: He could not explicitely confeſs the projected inſurrection 
without hurting his friends, who might ſtill be called in queſtion for it; but he did 
| not purge himſelf of that deſign, which, in the preſent condition of the nation, he 
| regarded as no crime, By many paſſages in his ſpeech, he ſeems to the laſt to have 
| lain under the influence of party zeal ; a paſſion, which being nouriſhed by a ſocial 
temper, and cloathing itſelf under the appearance of principle, it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for a virtuous man, who has acted in public life, ever thoroughly to eradicate; 
He profeſſed his entire belief in the popiſh plot: And he ſaid, that, tho' he had 
often heard the ſeizure of the guards mentioned, he had ever diſapproved of that 
attempt. To which he added, that the maſſacring ſo many innocent men in cold 


. ſome diſcourſes on government were found; where he had maintained principles, 
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blend — that he could not hut abhor it. Upon the Chap. vit. 
2 the: ex arkc and virtuous oven: rather than the capacity, 'of —_ un- 663. 


ALoznnow Wader was next aa to his trial. This net e Ga I TrialofAtger- 
the earl of Leiceſter, had entered deeply into the war againſt the late King; and 292 Sianey. 
tho? no wiſe tainted with enthuſiaſm, he had fo far ſhared in all the councils of the 
independant republican party; as to have been named on the high court of juſtice» 
which tried and condemned that Monarch: He thought not proper, however, to 
take his ſeat among the judges. He ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal 
and courage; and after employing all his efforts againſt the reſtoration, he reſol- 
ved to take ot benefit of the general indemnity, but choſe voluntary baniſhment, 
rather than ſubmit to a government and family, which he abhorred. As long as 
the republican party had any exiſtence, he was active in every ſeheme, however 
unpromiſing, which tended: to promote their cauſe: But at laſt, in 1677, finding 
it neceſſary for his private affairs to return into England, he had applied ſor the 
King's pardon and had obtained it. When the factions, ariſing from the popiſh 
plot, began to run high, Sidney, full of thoſe ideas of liberty, which he had im- 
bibed from the great examples uf antiquity. joined the popular party: and was 

even willing ee ee ee ee N for his 
adored republiꝙgg. 

From this Imperfekt ſketch 'of the charafier and conduct of this illuſtrious 
perſonage, it may eaſily be conceived how obnoxious he was become to the 
court and miniſtry: What alone renders them inexcuſable was the illegal method, 
Which they took. of effecting their purpoſe againft'him; On Sidney 's trial they 
produced a great number of witneſſes, who proved the reality of a plot in general; 
and when the priſoner exclaimed, that all theſe evidences faid nothing of him, he 
was anſwered, that this method of proceeding, however irregular, had been prac) 
tiſed in the proſecutions of the popiſh conſpirators :. A topic more fit to condemn 
one party than to Juſtify the other. The only witneſs, who depoſed againſt'Sid- 
ney, was lord Howard; but as the law required two witneſſes, a ſtrange expe- 
dient was fallen on to ſupply this deficiency. In ranſacking the priſaner's cloſer, 


favourable indeed to liberty, but ſuch as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubjects in all 
ages have been known to embrace; the original contract, the ſource of power from 
a conſent of the people, the lawfulneſz of reſiſting tyrants, the preference of liberty 
to the government of a ſingle perſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted to be equivalent 

. to a ſecond witneſs, and even to many witneſſes. The priſoner replied; that there 
was no other reaſon for aſcribing theſe papers 0 him beſides a ſimilitude of hand; 
Yor VE: 5 Aaa r FROG 


gn a proof, which was never admitted in criminal profecution : That allowing him to 
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be the author, he had compoſed them folety for his private amuſement, and had 
never publiſhed them to the world, or even communicated them to any fingle 


- perſon; That, whenexamined, they appeared by the colour of the ink to have deen 


vote many years before, and were in vain produced as evidences of a prefent con- 


{piracy againſt the goverament: And that where the law poſitively tequires two 
witneſſes, one witneſs, attended with the moſt convincing circumſtances, could 
never ſuffice; much leſs, when ſupported by s circutnſtance ſo weak and preta- _ . 
rious. All theſe tho? urged by the priſoner with great courage and 
pregnancy. of reaſon, had no influence. The violent and inhuman Jefferics was 
now chief jultice z and by his dire&tion u partial jury was eaſily prevailed on to 
give verdict againſt Sidney. His execution followed a few days afterwards: He 
complained, and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence ; but he had too 
much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe conſults with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in 
which he had been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now fuffered for that 
good old cauſe, in which, from his carlieſt youth, he faid, he had inliſted himſelf. 
Tut execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the greateſt blemiſhes of the pre- 
ſent reign. The evidence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not legal; and 
the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reaſon, very blameable, But that 
after ſentence paſſed by a court of judicature, the King ſhould interpoſe and par- 
don à man, who tho? otherwiſe poſſeſſtd of great merit, was undoubtedly guilty, 
who had ever been a moſt inflexible and moſt inveterate enemy to the royal fa- 
mily, and who lately had even abuſed the King's: clemency, might be an a& of 
heroic generoſity, but can never be 32 e er,, oo 
duty. | 
_ Howany n and his teſtimony was 
not ſupported by any very material circumſtance. The crown-lawyers therefore 
found it in vain to try the priſoner for rreaſan : They laid the indictment only 
for miſdemeanours, and obrained ſentence againſt him. "The n 
exorbitant; no leſs than forty thouſand pounds. | 
Hor row, a merchant of Briſtol, one of (he eoulpirancts, had fled to the 
Weſt Indies, and was now brought over. He had been outlawed; bur the year, 
allowed him for preſenting himſelf, was not expired. A trial was therefore 
offered him: But as he had at firft confeſſed his being engaged in a confpiracy 
for an inſurrection, and even allowed that he had heard ſome difconrſes of an 
affaflination, tho' he had not approved of them, he thought it more expedient to 


throw himſelf on —_" mercy, NE e l 
oonfeſſian. : 
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- St Tomas AnmarRONG, who had been ſeized. in Holland by Chidley, the 
King's miniſter; and dent over, was preciſely in the ſame ſituation with Holloway: 
But the ſame favour, or rather juſtice, was refuſed him. The lawyers pretended, 
that, unle(s he voluntarily came in before the expiration of the time affigned, he 
could not claim the privilege of a trial ; not conſidering, that the ſeizure of his 
perſon ought in equity to be ſuppoſed the accident which prevented him. The 


King bore a great enmity againſt this gentleman, by whom he believed the duke 


of Monmauth to have been ſeduced from his duty: He alſo aſſerted, that Arm- 
ſtrong had once promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſinate him z tho? it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the priſoner juſtified himſelf from this imputation by very ſtrong arguments. 


1683. 


Theſe were the reaſons of that injuſtice, which was now done him. It was appre- 


| hended, that ſufficient evidence of his guilt could not be produced; and that even 
the partial juries, which are now returned, and which allowed themſelves to be 
— — 1 

Quthealontine Beflirmnainy fi eee ee ee 
abilities, was found in the Tower with his throat cut. The coroner's inqueſt 
brought in their verdict, /a/f-marther : Yet becauſe two children of ten years 
of age (one of whom too departed from his evidence) had affirmed, that they 


|  heard:a great noiſe from his window, and that they ſaw a hand throw out a bloody 


razor, theſe circumſtances were laid hald af and the murder was afcribed to the 


King and the Duke, who. happened that morning to pay a viſit ro the Tower. 


Eſſex was ſubject to fies.of deep melancholy, and had been ſeized with one imme - 
diately upon his commitment : He was accuſtumet to maintain the lawfulaeſs of 
fuicide: And his countefs, upon a ſtrict enquiry, hieb was committed to the 
care of Dy. Burnet, found no reaſin to conſrm the ſuſpicion: Vet could not all 
thoſe circumſtances, joined to many others, entirely remove the imputation. It 
is no wonder that faction is ſo productiue of vices of all kinds: For, beſides that 
it inſtumes all the paſſions, it tends much to remove thoſe great reftraints, honour 
_ and ſhame y when men find, that, no iniquity can- loſe them the applauſe of their 
own party, and no-innocenceſecure them againſt the calumnies of the oppoſite. 
Bor tho'there ĩs no reaſon to think, chat Eſſex had been murdered by any orders 
from court, it muſt be acknowledged, that a very unjuſtifiable uſe in RuſſeP's trial 
was made of that incident, The King's council mentioned it in their 


as a ſtrong proof of the conſpiracy; td ies id have hu ret weight with 


the jury. It was inſiſted on in Sidney's trial for the ſame purpoſe. 


Sous memorable cauſes, tried about this time, tho“ they have ao- relation to grate of the 
the Rye · houſe conſpiracy, ſhow the temper of the bench and the juries, © Oates nzioa. 


was convicted un called the Duke a popiſh traitor; was fined to the 
| Aaa2 amount 


j 

[ 
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amount of one hundred thouſand pounds; and was condemned to priſon till he 


ſhould: make payment. A like _ ſentence was paſſed upon Dutton- Colt for 
a like offence. Sir Samuel Barnardi 


in ſome private letters, which had been interrepted, he had reflected on the go- 


vetnment. This gentleman was obnoxious ; becauſe he had been foreman of that 


jury, which rejected the bill againſt Shafteſbury. A pretence was therefore fal- 
len upon for puniſhing him; tho ſuch a precedent may juſtly he eſteemed a 


very unuſual act of ſeverity, and nne er eee 9 


friendſhip and correſpondence. 1 Lei: ms 


Tuxxx is another remarkable trial, which ſhows the diſpoition var cd ; 


n was fined ten thouſand pounds; becauſe, 


_— s. 


| judicature, and which, tho” it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be improper IT 
to relate here. One Roſewel, a preſbyterian i preacher, was accuſed by three 
women of having ſpoke treaſonable words in a ſermon. They ſwore to two or 


uſed no ſuch expreſſions as thoſe objected to him. He offered his own notes as a 


three periods, and agreed ſo exactly together, that there was not the ſmalleſt va. 


riation in their depoſitions. Roſewel on the other hand made a very good defence. 


He proved, that the witneſſes were leud and infamous perſons: He proved, that, 


even during Cromwel's uſurpation, he had always been loyal; that he prayed con- 


ſtantly for the King in his family; and that in his ſermons he often inculcated the 


obligations of loyalty: And as to the ſermon, of which he was accuſed, ſeveral 
witneſſes, who heard it, and ſome who wrote it in ſhort-hand, depoſed that he had 


farther. proof, The women could not ſhow by any circumſtance or witneſſes, that 
they were at his meeting. And the expreſſions, which they. ſwore againſt him, 
| were ſo groſs, that no man in his ſenſes could be fuppoſed to employ them before a 


mixt audience. It was alſo urged, that.it was next to impoſſible for three women 
to remember fo long a period upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember it ſo exactly, 
as ta agree to a tittle in. their depoſitions with regard to it. The priſoner offered to 
put the whole upon this iſſuè: He would pronounce, with his uſual tone of voice, a 

period as long as that which they had ſworn to; and then let them try to repeat it, 
if they 2 


What was more unaccountable, they, had forgot even the text of 


his ſermon; nor did they remember any ſingle paſſage, but the words, which they 


depoſed to. After ſo ſtrong a defence, the ſollicitor· general thought not proper 


to make any reply: Even Jefferies went no farther than ſome general declamations 


againſt conventicles and Preſbyterians : Yet ſo violent were party-prejudices, that | 
the jury gave a verdi& againſt „ ane, W palpably | 


unjuſt, that it never was executed. ; 
Tax duke of Monmouth had abſconded on 5 firſt diſcovery of the . 


| and he coun. could get os intelligence of him. At laſt, He mag hagen co 


_ apprehend 
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| 8 of the royal party, and who thought, that 


covered his retreat, and prevailed with him to write two letters to the King. full 
of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions. The King's fondneſs was revived; 
and he permitted Monmouth to come to court. He even endeavoured to mediate 
a reconciliation between his ſon and his brother; and having promiſed Monmouth, 


that his teſtimony / ſnould never be employed againſt any of his friends, he engaged 


bim to give a full accodnt. of the plot. But in order to put the country party to 
ſilence, he called next day an extraordinary council; and informed them that 


Monmouth had ſnowed great penitence for the ſhare, which he had had in the 


late conſpiraey, and had expreſſed his reſolutions never mote to engage in ſuch 


criminal enterprizes. Ie went ſo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the 
like purpoſe ſnould be inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth kept ſilence till he had 


obtained his pardon in form: But finding, that, by taking this ſtep, he was en- 


tirely diſgraced with his party, and that, even tho? he ſhould not be produced in 
court as an evidence, his teſtimony, being ſo publichy known, might have weight 
with juries, on any future trial, he reſolved-ar all hazards to retrieve his honour. 
His emiſſaries, therefore, received orders to deny, that he had ever made any ſuch. 
confeflion as that aſcribed to him; and the party cried-aloud;'that the whole was 
a fiction of the Court. The King, provoked at this conduct baniſhed Monmouth 
e and afterwards ordered him to depart the e ee ns 72 
Tux Court were well aware, that the malecontents i in England Had beld' a corre- 
m e with thoſe in Scotland; and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of merit 
and learning, with two genthemen of the name" of Campbell, had come to Lon: 


don, under pretence of negociating the ſettlement of the Scots Preſbyterians i in Ca. 


rolina, but really with a view'ro, concert meaſures with the Engliſh conſpirators. 
Baillie was ſent priſoner ro Edinburgh ; and'as no evidence appeared. againſt him, 
the council required him to ſwear, chat he would anſwer all queſtions, which 
ſhould be propoutided'to him.” Baillie refuſed: to ſubtnit to ſo i iniquitous a condi- 
non ; and a fine of fix thouſand pounds was impoſed upon im. At laſt, two 


perſons, Spence and Carſtires, being put to the torture, gave evidence which i in- 
yolved the earl of Tarras and ſome others, who, in order to ſave themſelyes from. 


i 
Monmouth's intereſt would prove the beſt counterbalance to the Duke's, diſ- 


attainder, were reduced to accuſe Baillie. He was brought to trial 3 and being i In 


3 languiſhing a condition from the cruel treatment, which” he had met with i io 
- priſon, that ĩt was feared he would not ſurvive that night, he was ordered to de 
executed the very afternoon, on which he received ſentence.” Nan 
Tus ſeverities, exerciſed during this part of the preſent reign; were much cons 
007 to the uſual tenor of the King's conduct; and tho? thoſe who ſtudſed his cha- 
ane FN have we. genes, A [grene' offences he was as rigid 


Aol 


2 ; 


and 
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and-inexorible, the natiqn were mare inclined ta afrribe every unjuſt or hard 
meaſure tu the prevalence of the Duke's councils, into mhoſe hands the King had, 


from indoleoce, not from any opinion of his brother's ſyperior capacity, reſigned 


the reivs of goverument. The Craun indeed gained great advantages from the 
detection of the conſpiracy, and loſt none by the rigorous execution of the conſpi- 
rators.; The horror epgertained againſt the aſſaſſination- plot, which was common- 
ty-confaunded wich the defign of an inſurrection, rendered the whole party unpo- = 


pular. and: reconciled/tho:nation to the meaſures of the Court. The moſt loyal 


addreſſes came from all parts of the kingdom ; and the dofrine of ſubmiſſion to 
the civil magiſtrates, and oven. of an unlimited paſſive obedience, became the 
reigning principle of the times. The univerſity of Oxford. paſled a folemn decree, 


condemning ſome doctrines, which they denominated republican, but which in- 


deed. arc, maſk of them. the 00Jy-tenets, on which liberty and a bmited confticu- 
tion can he founded, The faction of the enoluſioniſts, lately ſo numerous, power- 
ful, and zeglous, were at the King's feet ; and were a much fullen in their ſpirit 
a8 in thoir credit wi ch the nation. e + #721 eee 
rohen do the Court, nber 


Tl Kiag endeavoured do encreaſe his: eee de ee nod 
knowing, thas the ſalpicion ef popery: uns of all bert the molt dangerous, he 


Judged it proper ta marry his pigee. the Lady Anne, to Prince-Gearge, brother to 


the King of Denmark. Alkthe credit, however, and, pexſyaſion, of Halifax, could | 
not engage him to call a parliament, or truſt. the nation wich the election of a new 


| reprfenenine The! bis revenues, were extremely burthened, be choſe rather to 


| decmed a 


1 with the preſent diſpculties, than try an, experiments. Mhich, by. raiſing 
 fo.many, diſcontented humqurs. might prove dangerous: to his repoſe. The 
Duke likewiſe zealouſly obſtructed this propoſal, and even engaged the King in 
meaſures which could hae no other tendency, than to render any accommodation 
with a parliament altogether impracticable. Williams, who had, been ſpeakex dur- 
ing the 1 two, laſt parliaments, was, proſecuted for warrants, iſſued by him., in obe- 
dience to, orders. of the Hauſe: A breach of privilege, which,, ic ſermed not li 

any future, Houſe of Commons would leave. uppuniſhed. Danby and. the pagiſh 
lords, who had ſo long been confined to. the Tower, and; who ſaw. ng proſpect of 
a trial in Parliament, were admitted. to hail: A meaſure; very juſt in itſelf, but 
enoroaahment on. the privileges of that aſſembiy. The Duke, 
was reſtqtec to. the office of high admiral, withou taking the teſt, - 


— 


Had the leaſt grain of jealouſy or emulation been mixed in the King's character; 
had he been . — by that concern for his people's or even for his own ho- 
pour, which his high. ſtation demanded, he would haue haaarded many domeſ- 
— c 


* 
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as thee which nee in every negotiation. The rave of de Chap. vn. 
guen, impoſed by the Dutch vi heir tnvillirg allies; hud dixjoinred the whole ef | 
— and all the powers, engaged in it, had diſnamded their ſupernume: reign affaiss. 


riry troops, which they found ſuch difficulty to ſubfiſt. Lewis alone (ill main 
tained a very powerful army, ind by his preparitions rendered himſelf every day 
moro formidable. He now acted as if he wert the fole Sovercign im Europe, 'and 
1 if all other Princes were ſoon to become his vaſſals, Couru ot chambers wert 
drected in Metz aud Brifac, . pomg on uv ark 
ders of any part of his new conqueſts, They made inquiry into riches buried in the 
moſt remote aneiquity. They cited the neighbouring 5 to appear before 
r Y The ith- 
portant ton of Straſbourg; an ancient and s fee Rare, was ſeized by Lewis: 
Alteſt wes demunded of the Spanideds; Oh # Moſt friveloes; And eveh Fidiculeins 
pretenee:; und upon cheir refuſal to yield it, Luzembolrg was blockaded, and 
won after taken. Genen had been bombafded, beesuſe the Geneeſe ha@ ſtipe- 
lated to build ſome pallies for the Spaniards; ant in order to void & more ſe vert 
| Fate, that republic was 6bliged te yielt to the moſt mottifying evriditions. The 
ermpice was inſulted in its bend amd ptitelul members: and uſed neo ie erpe- 
dlene for redteſs, but impotent complaints and femonſtrane rs 


Sg ain was ſo chraged at the inſolent treatment which ſhe met with, that, wich- 
dut conſidering her preſent weak condition, ſhe declared war againſt het haughty 
enemy: She hoj — that the other powers of Europe, ſenſible of the common 
danger, would ty to her aſfiſtarice. The Prince of Orange, whole ruling paſſions 

were the love of war and I Bs Hg againſt France, ſeconded every where the ap- 


ications of the Spaniards year 1681, am ee ee 
d, in order to e [nie King into cloſer meaſures with the confederates. 
alſo propoſed to the to make an augmentation of their forces _ 


of thi provinces, pls hate? the town of Amſterdam, had been gained by the 
French, andthe propoſal was rejected. The Prince's enemies derived the moſt 
plauſible reaſons of their oppoſition from the — proptend 
and avowed attachments of the Engliſh Monarch, 

No ſeoner had Charles diſmiſſed his Parliaments, and-embraced the reſolu- 
tion of governing by prerogative alone, than he dropped his new alliance with 
Spain, and returned to his former dangerous connections with Lewis. That Prince 
had even offered to make him arbiter of his differences with Spain z and this lat- 
ter power, ſenſible of Charles's partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a diſ. 
advantageous propoſal. Whether any money was now remitted to England, we 
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do not certainly know.: Bur we may fairly preſume, that the King's neceſlities ; 


mere in ſome degree relieved by France“. And tho Charles had reaſon to ap- 


prehend the utmoſt danger from the great, and ſtill increaſing, naval power of 
that kingdom, joined to the weak condition of the Bien . no conſidera- 


tion was able to rouze him from his preſent lethargy. "4 we 

It is here we are to fix the point of the higheſt eee nne ener 
Lewis or that of any European Prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had ever 

attained. The only Monarch, capable of oppoſing his progreſs, was entirely en- 
gaged in his intereſts; and the Turks, invited by the malecontents of Hungary, 
were preparing to invade the Emperor, and to diſable that Prince from making 
head againſt the progreſs of the French power. Lewis may even be accuſed of 
overlight, in not making ſufficient advantage of ſuch favourable opportunities, 
which he was. never. afterwards able to recall. But that Monarch, tho' more 
governed. by motives of ambition than by thoſe of juſtice or moderation, was 
Kill more actuated by the ſuggeſtions of vanity. He contented himſelf with lala 
ing and domineering over all the Princes and free States of Europe; and he there- 
by provoked their reſentment without ſubduing their power. While every one, 
who approached his perſon, and behaved with ſubmiſſion to his authority, was 
treated with the higheſt-policeneſs; all the neighbouring potentates had ſucceſ- 


_ tively felt the effefts of his haughty imperious diſpoſition. And by indulging 


1685. 


his poets, orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, and in their prognoſtications 
of univerſal empire, he conveyed faſter, than by the proſſ pect of 22 power 2 
the apprehenſion of a general conqueſt and ſubjection. | 


Tax French greatneſs, never, during his whole reign, inſpired Charles wh 


any apprehenfions ; and Clifford, tis ſaid, one of his moſt favoured miniſters, 
went ſo far as to affirm, that it were better for the King to be viceroy under a great 


and generous Monarch, Than a ſlave to five hundred of his own infolent ſubjects. 


»The following paſſage is an Extract from M. Barillon's Letters hag in che be des Aﬀrives 
etrangerts at Verſailles. It was lately communicated to the Author while in France. Convention ver. 
bale arret&e le 1 avril 1681 ; Charles 2 engage a ne rien omettre pour pouvoir faire conpoitre a fa Ma- 


jeſté qu'eile avoit raiſon de prendre confiance en loi a ſe degager peu a peu de Alliance avec I": . 
pagne, & a ſe mettre en etat de ne point etre contraint par ſon rarlement de faire quelque choſe dop- 


poſe aux nouveaux engagemens qu il prenoit. En conſequence le Roi promet un ſubſide de deux 
millions la premiere des trois annces de cet engagement & 500,000 Ecus les deux autres, fe contentat t 
de la parole de ſa Majeſié Britavnique, d'agir a Fagary de (a Majeſte conformement aux obligations 
qu'il lui avoit. Le $*' Hyde demanda que le Roi » *engagen a ne point attaquer les pays bas & meme 
Straſbourg, temoignant que le Roi ſon Maitre ne pourroit s'empecher de ſecourir les pal; bas, quand 
meme ſon parlement ne ſe oh point aſſemble. M. Barillon lui repondit en termes generaux par ordre 
do Roi que ſa Majeſté navoit point intention de rompre la paix, & qu'il n 'engageroit pas ſa Majeile Bri- 
tannique ea choſes contraires a ſes veritables interets, The 


— 
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The exabizion-chetvifore ani unctantouied corners Levis were no diminution of 
Charles's happineſs 3, and in other reſpects his condition ſeemed at preſent more 
eligible than it had ever been ſince his reſtoration. A mighty faction, which had 
ſhook his throne, and menaced his family, was totally ſubdued, and by their pre- 
cipitant .indiſcretion had expoſed themſelves both to the rigour of the laws, and to 
public hatred. He had recovered his former popularity in the nation; and what 
probably pleaſed him more than having a compliant Parliament, he was enabled 
to. govern. altogether without one. Bur it is- certain, that the King, amidft all 
theſe promiſing, circumſtances, was not happy nor ſatisfied. Whether he found 
himſelf expoſed to difficulties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the popu- 


lar humour from the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is uncertain. Perhaps the vio. 


lent imprudent temper. of the Duke, by puſhing him upon dangerous attempts. 
gave him apprehenſion and uneaſineſs. He was overheard to ſay one day, in op- 
poling ſome of the Duke's haſty councils, Brother, J am too old to go again to 
my travels: You may, if you chooſe it.” Whatever was the cauſe of the King's 
diſſatisfaction, it ſeems very probable that he was meditating ſome change of mea« 
ſures, and had formed a new plan of adminiſtration. He was determined, tis 


thought, to ſend the Duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, to ſummon a Par- 
| liament, to diſmiſs all his unpopular miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely on 


the good will and affection of his ſubjects ®. Amidſt theſe truly wiſe and virtuous 


deſigns, he was ſeized with a ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy z, and tho' 


he was recovered from it by bleeding he languiſhed only for a few days, andthen 
expired, 1 in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. He was 


King's fick. 


ſo happy in a good conſtitution of body, and had ever been ſo remarkably care- neſs and 
ful of his health, that his death ſtruck as great a ſurprize into his ſubjects, as if 4d 


he had been in the flower of his youth. And their inexpreſſible concern for him, ary 
owing to their affeclion for his perſon, as well as the dread of his ſucceſſor, very 
naturally, when joined to the critical time of his death, begot the ſuſpicion of 
' poiſon. All circumſtances however conſidered, this ſuſpicion muſt be allowed 
to vaniſh; like many others, of which all hiſtories are full. 

- Dvnino the ſt days of the King's illneſs, clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land attended him; but he diſtovered a total indifference towards their devotions 


and exhortationa. Catholic priefts'were brought, and he received the ſacrament | 


from them, aerompaniett wirkt all the other rites' of the Romiſh church.” Two 
pers were found in his cloſet, wrote with his own hand, and containing argu- 


a ments "in favvor of that communion. * The Duke had the imprudence immedi- 
| 2 + King James's Memoir confem u. . | 
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"hi VII. ately to publiſh theſe papers ; and thereby 3 all the repronches # EE 
1665. - thoſe who had been the greateſt enemies to his nen een, and afforded 
do che whole world a ſpecimen af his own bigorry, © 
4 Ir we ſurvey che character of Charles Free the dierent lighns, which 
it will admit of, it will appear very various, and give riſe to different, and even 
| oppolite ſentiments. When conſidered as a companion, he appears the moſt ami- 
able and engaging of mon; and indeed, in this view, his deportment mult be 
' allowed altogether unexceptionable. His love of raillery was ſo tempered with 
| good breeding, that it was never offenſive: His propenſity to ſatire was ſo checked 
- with diſcretion, that his friends never dreaded their becoming the object of it: 
lis wit, to uſe the expreſſion-of one, who knew him well, and who was himſclf 
an exquiſite judge o, could not be ſaid ſo much to be very refined or elevated, 
qualities apt to beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, 'as to be a plain, 
. _ gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. And tho perhaps he talked 
more than ſtrict rules of behaviour might permit, men were fo pleaſed with the 
: affable, communicative deportment of the Monarch, that they always went 
| ay contented both with him and with themſelves. This indeed is the moſt 
ſhining part of the King's charaQer; and he ſeems to have been ſenſible of it: 
For he was fond of Coppin Gs; ores tal ſtate, anita? tres oe ne Ar 
ment into the companion. 
| Is the duties of private life, his condu8, the not free from exception, ks, in 
„ ttcthe main, laudable. He was an eaſy generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, a 
+ +. Friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good natured maſter T. The volun- 
_ .. - raryfriendſhips, however, which this Prince contracted, nay, even his ſenſe of 
_ gratitude, were feeble ; and he never attached himſelf to any of his miniſters or 
cecurtiers with a very ſincere affection. He believed them to have no other mo- 
tive for ſerving him but ſelf-intereſt, and he was ftill ready, in his turn, to ſa- 
eriſice them to preſent caſe or conveniencte. 


Wirtz a detail of his private character we Fe yu eee TOA 

Charles. The other parts of his conduct may admit of ſome apology, but can de- 

| ſerve ſmall applauſe. He was indeed ſo much fitted for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even poſſeſſed order, frugality, cxconomy in the former; was pro- 

: Fuſe, thoughtleſa, negligent in the latter. When we conſider him as a Sovereign, 
| his character, tho' not altogether void of virtues, . was in the main dangerous to 

his people, and diſhonourable to himſelf. - Negligent of the intereſts of the nation, 

careleſs of its glory, enn 9 | 
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flure,” ſparing only of its blood; he expoſed it by his ee, tho? he appeared Chap. VII. 
ever but in ſport, to the dangers of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and 

ignominy of a foreign congueſt. Yet may all theſe enormities, if fairly and can 

didly examined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, to the indolence of his temper 
a fault, which, however unfortunate in a Monarch, it is Wer for us to re- 

omg with great ſeverity. 

Ir has been remarked of this King, that he never ſaid a fooliſh thing, nor ever 
did a wiſe one: A cenſure, which, tho' too far carried, ſeems to have ſome foun- 
dation in his character and deportment. 


Ir we reflect on the appetite for power, inherent in \ human nature, and add to it, 
the King's education in foreign countries, and among the Cavaliers, a party which 
would naturally exaggerate the late uſurpations of popular aſſemblies upon che 
rights of Monarchy ; it is not ſurpriſing, that civil liberty ſhould not find in him 
a very zealous, patron. Haraſſed with domeſtic factions, weary of calumnies and 
complaints, oppreſſed with debts, flraitened in his revenue, be ſought, tho with 
feeble efforts, for a form of government, more ſimple in its ſtructure and more eaſy 
in its management. But his attachment to France, after all the pains which we 

have taken, by esquiry and conjecture, to fathom it, contains ſtill ſomething, it 
muſt be confeſſed, myſterious and inexplicable. The hopes of rendering himſelf 

abſolute by Lewis's aſſiſtance ſeem ſo chimerical, chat they could ſcarce be retain- 
ed with ſuch obſtinacy by a Prince of Charles's penetration : And as to pecuniary 
ſubſidies, he ſurely ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſon, during the ſecond Dutch 
war, than were remitted from France during the courſe of his whole reign. I am 
apt therefore to imagine, that Charles was in this particular guided chiefly by incli- 
nation, and by a prepoſſeſſion in favour of the French nation. He conſidered 


that people as gay, ſprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to their Prince, 
and attached to the catholic ſaith; and for theſe reaſons he cordially loved them. 


The oppoſite character of the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his aver- 
ſion; and even the uncourtiy humours of the Engliſh made him very indifferent 
towards them. Mens notions of intereſt are much warped by their affeRions ; 
and it is not altogether without example, that a man may be guided by national 

prejudices, who has ever been little biaſſed by private and perſonal friendſhip. 
Tax character of this Prince has been very claborately drawn by two-great 
maſters, perfectly well acquainted with him, the duke of Buckingham and the 
marqueſs of Halifax ; not ro mention ſeveral elegant ſtrokes given by Sir William 
Temple. Dr. Welwood likewiſe and biſhop Burnet have employed their pencil on 
_ « -the ſame ſubje: But the former is ſomewhat partial in his favour; as the latter 
| B b b 2 is 
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o n is by far too harſh and malignant. Inſtead of finding an esa parallel between. 
| 1385: Charles the Second and the Emperor Tibexius, as that prelate pretends, it would 
be more juſt to remark, a full cootraſt and oppoſition. The Emperor ſeems as 
much to have ſurpaſſed the King in abilities, as he falls hort of him in virtue. 
Provident, wiſe, active, jealous, malignant, dark, ſullen, unſociable, reſerved, x 
cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving ; theſe are the lights, under which. the Roman 
tyrant has been tranſmitted to us. And the only circumſtance, in which it can 
juſtly be pretended, he was. ſimilar to Charles, is his love of womeh ; a paſſion, 


which is too general to form any ſtriking reſemblance, and which that deteſtable 
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King wha 3 
1 or li Jie. Oates convifted of per jury Monmouth's in- 
7 Wy we, Hir defeat and extcution.——Cruelttes Niri 

and of Nfferies. State of affairs in Scotland. Arg yle's invaſion, 
—dcſtat,—andexecution. A Purliament. French perſecu- 
© fions——The diſtenfing power. State of Ireland.——Breach be- 

"tween the King and the church, —— Court of eccigfiaſtical commuſiion. 

| Sentence again} the biſhop of Londan——Suſdenfon of the penal 
laus.— State of. Teland.— Embaſy to Rome. Attempt - upon 
Magdalen College. Impriſonment, trial. and acquital of the 
ue” Birth of the Privce of. Waits. 2 


HE firſt act K reign was to aſſemble the privy council : where, 1626. 
| after ſome praiſes beſtowed on the memory of his predeceſſor, he made King LIN 
profeſſions of his reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſned government, both in church 
and ſtare, Tho? he had been reported, he ſaid, to have imbibed very arbitrary 
principles, he knew that the laws of England were ſufficient to make him as great 
a Monarch as he could wiſh ; and he was determined never to depart from them. 
And 


* in 


e 
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And as he had heretofore ventured his fifdfn defence of the nation, he would AM 


go as far as any man in maintaining all its juſt rights and liberties. 


Tuts uiſcourſe om received with great Pplauſe, net only bythe councll, but 


by the whole nation. The King univerſally paſſed for à man of great ſincerity ane 


great honour; and as the current of favour ran at that time for the Court, men be- by 


lieved, that his intentions were conformable to his expreſſions. 45 We have how,” - 


it was ſaid, * the word of a King; and a word never yet broken.“ Addreſſes | 
came from all quarters, full of duty, nay, of the molt ſervile adulation, Every one 


haſigned to pay court to the pew Monarch * : Ag James had teaſon to think. 
that, notwithſtanding the violent efforts made by ſo potent a party for his exclu- 
ſion, no throne in Europe was better eſtabliſhed than that of England. _ 
Tux King, however, in the firſt exerciſe of his authority, ſhewed, that either 
he was not ſincere in his profeſſions of attachment to the laws, or that he had en - 
tertained ſo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his utmoſt ſincerity 
would tend very little to ſecure the liberties of the people. All the cuſtoms and 
the greater part of the exciſe had been voted by Parliament during the late 


King's life, and conſequently the grant was now expired ; nor had the ſucceſſor 
any right to levy theſe branches of revenue. But James iſſued a proclamation, or- 


dering the cuſtoms and exciſe to be paid as before; and this exertion of power he 


would not deign to qualify by the leaſt act or even appearance of condeſcenſion. lt 
was propoſed to him, that, in order to prevent the ill effects of any intermiſſion in 
levying theſe duties, entries ſhould be made, .and bonds for the ſums taken of the 


| merchants z but the payment be ſuſpended till the Parliament ſhould give authority 


to receive it. This precaution was recommended as an expreſſion of deference to 
that aſſembly, or rather to the laws.: But for that very reaſon, probably, it was re- 
jected by the King, who thought, that the Commons would thence be invited to 

aſſume more authority, and would regard the whole revenue, and conſequently the - 
whole power of the Crown, as dependant on their good will and pleafure. 


Tur King likewiſe went openly, and with all the enſigns of his dignity, to maſs, 
an illegal meeting : And by this imprudence he diſplayed at once his arbitrary diſ- 
poſition, and the bigotry of his principles: Theſe two great characteriſtics of his 


reign, and bane of his adminiſtration. He even ſent Caryl, as his agent to Rome, ; 


| to make ſubmiſſions to the Pope, and to pave the way for a ſolemn re-admiſſion of 


„ The Quikers' adreſs was eſteemed ſomewhat fingular. It was conceived in theſe terms. © We 
„ate come to teſlify our ſorrow for the death of our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being 
«©. made our governor. We are told thou art not of the perſuaſion of the church of England, no more 
% than we: Wherefore we hope t!.ou wilt grant us the ſame liberty, which thou alloweſt thyſelf. 


England 


Which do'ng, we wiſh thee all manner of happineſs,” 
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England into the boſom of the catholic church. The Pope, Innocent the Alb. Cbapa l. 


very prudently adviſed the King not to be too precipitant in his meaſures, nor 
raſhly attempt what repeated experience might convince him was abſolutely im- 
practicable. The Spaniſh ambaſſador, Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity of Eng- 
land very requiſite for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom to make like remon- 


ſtrances. He obſerved how buſy the priefts appeared at court, and adviſed the 
King not to aſſent with _ great facility to their dangerous councils. Is it not 
the cuſtom of Spain,“ replied James, . for the King to conſult with his con- 
4 fell?” '< Yes,” ſaid the ee, * and *ris for that un reaſon our 


| . affairs ſucceed ſo ill.“ 

- Janes gave hopes on his e ahet: os add hold 8 . ay ver 
5 more ſteadily than his predeceſſor; and that France, inſtead of rendering England 
ſubſe rvient to her ambitious projects, would now meet with ſtrong oppolition from 
. that Kingdom. Beſides applying himſelf to buſineſs with great induſtry, he ſeemed 
Jealous of national honour, and expreſſed great care, that no more reſpect ſhould be 
payed the French ambaſſador than his own received at Paris. But theſe appearances 


vere not ſufficiently ſupported z and he found himſelf by degrees under the necej-- 


ſity of falling into an union, at leaſt of preſerving peace, with that great Monarch, 
who, by-his power as well as his zeal, ſeemed alone capable of. aſſiſting him, in the 
projects formed for promoting the catholic religion in England. 
Norwrrusrau bine the King's prejudices, all the chief offices of the "cue 
ont ſtill in the hands of Proteſtants. Rocheſter was lord high treaſurer ; 
his brother Clarendon lord chamberlain ; Godolphin chamberlain to the Queen; 
Sunderland ſecretary of ſtate ; Halifax preſident of the council. This nobleman 
had ſtood in oppoſition to the King during the laſt years of Charles's reign ; and 
when he attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome apology for his late meaſures, 
James very genteely told him, that he would forget every thing that was paſt, ex- 


. cept his behaviour during the excluſion bill. In other reſpeAs, however, the King 


appeared not of ſo forgiving a temper. . When the principal excluſioniſts came to 
pay their reſpects to their new Sovereign, they either were not admitted, or were 
received very coldly, ſometimes even with frowns. This conduct might ſuit the 


character, which the King ſo much affected, of ſincerity : But by ſhowing, that a 
King of England could reſent the quarrels of a duke of Yorke, he gave his people 


no high idea either of. his lenity or magnanimity. 

On all occaſions, the King was very free in declaring, that men muſt now look 
for a more active and more vigilant government, and that he would retain no mi- 
niſters, who did not practiſe an unreſerved obedience to his commands, We are 
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. chief officers of ſtate; as in his own temper, and in the character of thoſe perſons _ 


with whom he ſecretly conſulted. - The Queen had great influence over him; a 
woman of ſpirit, whoſe conduct had been very popular, till ſhe arrived at that high 


dignity. She was much governed by the prieſts, eſpecially the jeſuits z and as theſe 


were alſo the King's favourites, all public meaſures were taken originally: from the 
ſuggeſtions of theſe men, and bore evident marks of their re in * 
and of the violence of their religious zeal. 


Tur King however had another attachment, FOO not very « conſiſtent with 


this devoted regard to his Queen and to his prieſts: It was to Mrs. Sedley, whom 


he ſoon after created counteſs of Dorcheſter, and who expected to govern him 
with the ſame authority, which the dutcheſs of Portſmouth had poſſeſſed during 
the former reign. But the King, who had entertained the ambition of converting 


his people, was told, that the regularity of his life ought to correſpond to the 


ſanQtity of his intentions; and he was prevailed with, at firſt, to remove Mrs. 
Sedley from Court: A reſolution in which he had not the courage to perſevere- 
Good agreement between the miſtreſs and the confeſſor of Princes is not commonly 
a difficult matter to compaſs : But in the preſent caſe theſe two potent engines of 
command were found very incompatible. Mrs. Sedley, who poſſeſſed all the wit 
and ingenuity of her father, Sir Charles, made the prieſts and their councils the 

perpetual objects of her raillery ; and it is not to be doubted, but they, on their 
part, redoublcd their exhortations with en. to break off ſo . an 
— 


Howzvxx little a the King, as well as his Queen and Ty FOR 
bear to an Engliſh Parliament, it was abſolutely neceſſary, at the beginning of a 


' reign, to ſummon that aſſembly. The low condition, into which the Whigs or 


country party had fallen during the laſt years of Charles's reign, the odium under 
which they laboured on account of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy z theſe cauſes made 
that party meet with little ſucceſs in the new elections. The general reſignation 
too of the charters had made the corporations extremely dependant z and the re- 
commendations of the Court, tho? little aſſiſted, at that time, by pecuniary in- 


A Parliament. fluence, were become very prevalent. The new Houſe of Commons therefore 


conſiſted almoſt entirely of zealous Tories and churchmen ; and were of con- 
ſequence ſtrongly biaſſed, by their affections, to comply 1 the meaſures of the 
Crown. 


Tux diſcourſe, which the King made to the Parliament, was more neſs work 


ef on their fears than their affections. He repeated indeed, and with great folemniry, 


the promiſe which he had made before the privy council, of governing according 
to the laws, and * preſerving the eſtabliſned religion: But at the ſame time he 
| told 
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told them, A e wou 4 ſettle bis revenue, and during 
life too, Is in the time of his brother. I might uſe many arguments, ſaid he, 
<< to enforce this demand ; the benefit of trade, the ſupport of the navy, the ne- 
* ceſſities of the Crown, and the well-being of the government itſelf, which I muſt 
4 not ſuffer to be precarĩous: But I am confident, that your own conſideration 
<« and your ſenſe of what is juſt and-reaſonable will ſuggeſt to you whatever on 
<« this occaſion might be enlarged upon. There is indeed one popular argument 
added he, « which may be urged - againſt compliance with my demand: Men 
<< may think, that by feeding me from time to time with ſuch ſupplies as they 
« think convenient, they will better ſecure frequent meetings of Parliament: But 
< as this is the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the throne, 1 muſt plainly tell you; 
that ſuch an expedient would be very improper to employ with me, and thar 
« the beſt way to engage me to meet you often is always to uſe me well.” | 3 
Ir was eaſy to interpret this language of the King. He plainly ase, 

chat he had reſources in his prerogative for ſupporting the government, indepen- 
dent of their ſupplies ; and that ſo long as they complied with his demands, he 
would have recourſe to them but that any ill uſage on their part would ſet him 
free from thoſe meaſures of government, which he ſeemed to regard more as 
voluntary than as neceſſury. It muſt be confeſſed; that no Parliament in England 
was ever placed in a- more critical ſituation, nor. where-more forcible arguments 
could be urged, eichet for their oppoſition or compliance with the Court. TE 


Ir was ſaid on the one hand, that jealouſy of royal power was the very baſis of Reaſons for 


the Engliſh-conſtiturion, and the principle to-which-che nation was beholden for all 


that liberty, which they enjoy above the ſubjects of other monarchies. That this in lite. 


jealouſy, tho', at different: periods, it may be more orleſs intenſe, can never 
be laid aſleep, even under the belt and wiſeſt Princes. That the character of the 
preſent Sovereign afforded - cauſe for the higheſt vigilance, by reaſon of the arbi- 
trary principles, which he had imbibed ; and ſtill more, by reaſon of his religious zeal, 
which it is impoſſible for him ever to gratify, without aſſuming more authority than 
the conſtitution allows him. That power is to be watched in its very firſt encroach- 
ments z nor is any thing ever gained by timidity and ſubmiſſion.” That every con- 
ceſſion adds new force to uſurpation and at the ſame time, by diſcovering the 
daſtardly diſpoſitions of the people, inſpires ic with new courage and enterprize. 
Thar as arms were intruſted alcogether in the hands of the Prince, no check re- 
mained-upon him but the dependant condition of his revenue 3 a ſecurity therefore 
which it would-be the moſt egregious. folly. to abandon. That all the other barriers, 
which, of late years, had been erected againſt arbitrary power, gg" 29-20 
witho this capital article to be rather pernicious and deſtruct "Þ | 
Vor. VI. Cee 1 — 15 
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« mivaiions In the eonfitivricn Rikivtercs the monareh's inclination ts lurthount tho 


laws; and required frequent meetings of Parliament, in order to repair alt che 
breaches, Which either time or violence may have made upon that complicated 


fabric. Thar recent experience, during the reign vf the late King, a Prince who 


wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had: ſufficiently proved rhe folidiry of 
all theſe maxima. Thar bis Parliament, having raſhly fixed his revenue for life, 
and at the ſame time repeated the triennial'bil), found' chart they themſelves were 


no longer of importance, and that liberty, not protected by national afſeinblies, 


was expoſed to every outrage and violation. And that the more openly the 


King made an unreafonable demand, the more obſtinately ought it co de refuſed; 
PF IB GE _ptp eager grace 6 

On the other Hand it was urged, that the rule of watching the vety firſt en- 
eroachments of power could only have place, where the oppoſition to it might be 


regular, peaceful and legal. That tho' the refuſal of the King's preſent demand 
might ſeem to de of this nature, yet in reality it involved conſequences, which 


| Jed much farther thun ar firſt fight might be apptebended. That the King in his 


ſpeech had plainly intimated, that he had reſources in his prerogative, which, in 
caſe of oppoſition from Parliztnent, he thought Himſelf fully intitfed to employ. 

That if the Parliament opemly diſeovered an intention of reducing him to depen- 
dance, matters muſt preſently de brought to à criſts, at n time the moſt favourdbte 
to his cauſe, which his moſt ſunguine wiſhes could ever have promifed him. That 
if we-caft our eyes abrond, to the ſtate of affalts on the continent, to the ſſtuatlon 
of Sootland and Ireland 3; or, what is of more importance, if w conſider the diſpo- 


ſition of mens minds at home, every citcumſtunce would be found advorſe tothe 


cauſe of liberty. That the country patty, during the late reign, by their violent, 
Ad in many reſpects unjuſtiſtable meaſures in Parliament, by their at· 
tempts out of Parliament, had expoſed their principles to public hatred, and had 
excired extreme jealouſy in all the Royaliſts and zealous churchmen, who now 
ſormed the bulk of the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that party to 


ſee this King worſe treated than his brother in point of revenue, or any attempts 
made to keep the Crown in dependance. That they thought Parliatnents 48 lia- 


ble to abuſe as Monarchy, and defired not to ſee things in 1 ſituation, where the 
King could not, if he found it requiſite, either-prorogue or diſſolve them. That 


if the preſent Parkament, by making great conceſſions, could gain the King's 


confidence, and engage him to obſerve the promiſes now given them, every thing 


. would by gentle methods ſucceed to their wiſhes. That if, on the contrary, after 
- ſuch inſtances of compliance, he formed any deſign: on rhe liberties and teligion'of 


the , be would in — CEE IIENS, 
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— woold join in oppotion to big That dee could ſcarce | 


be attempted twice; and there was therefore the greater neceflity of waiting till 
time andiincidents had prepared the minds of the nation for it. That the King's 
prejudices in favour of popery, tho' in the main pernicious, yet were fo far for- 
tunate, that they rendered the copncxion inſeparable between the national religion 
and national liberty. And chat if any illegal attempts were afterwards made, the 
church, which was at preſent the chief ſecurity of the Crown, would ſurely catoh 
unn and would ſoon diſpoſe the people to an effectual refiſtance. 

Tneez laſt reaſons, fortified by the prejudices and affections of party, pre- 
vailed in Parliament 3 and the Commons, beſides thanks for the King's ſpeech, 
| voted unanimouſly, that they would ſertle on the preſent King during life all the 
revenue enjoyed by the late King at the time of his deceaſe. That they might not 


detract ſrom this generoſity by any ſymptoms of diſtruſt, they alſo voted unani- 


mouſly, that the Houſe entirely relied on his Majeſty's royal word and repeated 


declarations to ſupport the religion of the church of England: But they added. 


that that religion was dearer to them than their lives. The ſpeaker, in preſenting 
the revenue · bill, took. care to inform the King of the Common's vote with regard 
to religion but could not, by ſo ſignal a proof of confidence, extort from him 
one word, in favour af that religion, on which, he told his Majeſty, they ſet ſo 
high a value. Notwithſtanding the grounds of ſuſpicion, which this ſilence 
afforded, the Houſe: continued in-the ſume liberal diſpoſition. The King having 
| demanded a further ſupply for the navy and other purpoſes, they revived thoſe 
duties on wines and vinegar, which had been once enjoyed by the late King; and 
they added ſome impoſitions on tobacco and ſugar, This n. on the 
whole to about ſix hundred thouſand pounds a year. 

Tux Houſe of Lords were in a humour no leſs compliant. They even woke 
ſome lengths towards breaking in pieces all the te mains of the PE plot; that 
onoe formidable engine of bigotry and faction. | 


 A'irTLE before the meeting of Parliament, Oates had been tried for perjury Oates con- 
on two indictments. One for ſwearing, that he was preſent at a conſult of jeſuits in vided of per- 
London the twenty -· fourth of April, 1679; another for ſwearing, that father Ire- Juty. 


land was in London between the eighth and twelfth of Auguſt, and on the beginning 
of September in the ſame year. Never criminal was convicted on fuller and more 
undoubted evidence. Two and twenty perſons, who had been ſtudents at St. 

moſt of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, that Oates had 
entered into that ſeminary about Chriſtmas in the preceding year, and had never 


been abſent but one night, till the month of July following. Forty-ſeven wit - 


TE Re pat alſo of untainted character, ſwore that father Ireland, on the third 
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of Auguſt, had gone to Staffordſhire, where he reſided till the middle of Sep- 
tember; and, what ſome years before would have been regarded as a very ma- 
terial circumſtance; nine of theſe witneſſes were Proteſtants of the church of 
England. Oates's ſentence was to be fined a thouſand marks on each indictment, 
to be whipped on two different days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from New- 
gate to Tyburn, to be impriſoned during life, and to be pilloried five times every 


year. The impudence of the man ſupported itſelf under the conviction, and his 
courage under the puniſhment. He made folemn appeals to Heaven, and proteſta- 


tions of the veracity of his teſtimony : Tho? the whipping was ſo cruel, that it 
was evidently the intention of the Court to put him to death by that puniſhment, 


he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover: And he lived to King Wil- 


liam's reign; when he had a penſion of four hundred pounds a year ſettled on 


him. A conſiderable number ſtill adhered to him in his diſtreſſes, and regarded 


him as the martyr of the proteſtant cauſe. The populace were affected with the 


ſight of a puniſhment, more ſevere than is commonly exerciſed in e. And 
= ſentence of perpetual impriſonment was deemed illegal. 
Tux conviction of Oates's perjury. was taken notice of by the Houſe of Peers, 


Beſides freeing the popiſh lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Tyrone, together 


with Danby, from the former impeachment by the Commons,. they went ſo far as 


to vote a reverſal of Stafford's attainder, on account of the falſhood of that evi · 
dence, on which he. had been condemned. This bill fixed ſo deep a ſtain on the 
former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, that it met with-great oppoſition among 
the Lords; and it was at laſt, after one reading, dropped by. the Commons. Tho? 
the reparation of injuſtice be the ſecond - honour, which a nation can attain; the 


Preſent emergence ſeemed very.improper for granting ſo full a juſtification of the 
catholics, and throwing ſo ſignal an imputation on the Proteſtants, 


Tus courſe of parliamentary proceedings was interrupted by the news of Mon- 
mouth's arrival on the weſt coaſt with three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was 
this intelligence conveyed to the Parliament, than they voted, that they would 
adhere to his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes. They. paſſed a bill of attaindex 


againſt Monmouth: And they granted a ſupply of four hundred thouſand pounds 
for ſuppreſſing this rebellion. After having thus ee che hands of the 


King they adjourned themſelves. 
Moxmourn, when ordered to depart the kingdie, a late reign, had 
retired to Holland ; and as it was well known, that he was ſtill much favoured by 
his indulgent father, all marks of honour and diftintion were beſtowed: upon him. 
by the Prince of Orange. After the acceſſion of James, the Prince thaught- 


proper to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers 3 and that. illuſtrious fugitive. 


retired 
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retired to Bruſſels. Finding himſelf till purſued by n he was 


puſhed, contrary to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a very raſh and 


premature attempt upon England. He ſaw that the King had lately mounted the 
Throne, not. only without oppoſition, but ſeemingly with the good will and af- 


| fections of his ſubjects. 1 Parliament was fitting, which diſcovered the greateſt 
diſpoſition to comply with the Court, and whoſe adherence to the Crown, he 


knew, would give a ſanction and authority to all public meaſures. The grievances. 


of this reign were hitherto inconſiderable 3 and the people were not as yet in a diſ- 


poſition to remark them with great ſeverity. All theſe conſiderations occurred to 


Monmouth ;, but ſuch was the impatience of his followers, ſuch the precipitate 
humour of, Argyle, who ſet out for Scotland a little before him, that no reaſons 


could be attended. to and this unhappy man yas drove upon his fate. 


Tang imprudence, however of this enterprize did not at firſt appear. Tho! o On 11thof June. 


1 at Lime in Dorſetſhire, he had ſcarce a hundred followers; ſo popular 
was his name, that in four days he had aſſembled above two thouſand horſe and 
foot. They were indeed, almoſt all of them, the loweſt of the people ; and his de- 
| claration was chiefly calculated to ſuit the prejudices of. the. vulgar,. or the molt 


bigotted of the whig-party, He called the King. Duke of.York ; and denomi- 
nated him a traitor, a tyrant, . a murderer, a popiſh uſurper. He imputed to him 
the fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and of Eſſex, nay the poiſoning the late 


King. And he invited all the people to join in oppoſition to his tyranny. 
Tue duke of Albemarle; ſon. to him who had reſtored the Royal Family, ſum- 


moned together, the militia of Devonſhire to the number of 4000 men, and took 
poſt at Axminſter, in order to oppoſe the rebels; but obſerving, that his troops 
bore a great affection to Monmouth, he thought proper to retire, Monmouth, . 


thoꝰ he had formerly given many ſignal proofs of perſonal courage, had not the vi- 


gour of mind. requiſite for an undertaking of this nature. From an ill - grounded | 


difflidence of his men, he neglected to attack Albemarle ; an eaſy enterprize, by 


which he might both have. acquired credit and ſupplied himſelf. with arms. Lord 
| Gray, who commanded his horſe, diſcovered himſelf to be a notorious coward j yet 
ſuch was the ſoftneſs of Monmouth's nature, that Gray was ſtill continued in his 
command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotſman, a perſon of ſignal probity and fine ge+ 
nius, had been engaged by his republican, principles in this enterprize, and com - 
manded the cavalry together with Gray: But being inſulted by one, who had newly 


joined the army, and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made uſe of, he was prompted ' 


by paſſion, to which he was much ſubject, to diſcharge a piſtol. at the man; and 
* * e che ſpot. This accident * him immedi itely to leave the 


camp; 
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. camp; and the toſs of ſo gallant . 


1 16117 g 
Tun r rebels was Taunton, a very diſaffected town, which 
8 ladly and even fondly received them, and reinforced them With conſiderable 
numbers, Twenty young imajds « of ſome mga ace oe Monmouth With a « piir 
of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy of the bible. Monmdutht was 
here perfuaded to take upon bim the title of King, Fn afſttt che legitimacy: of this 
birth; a claim, which he advanced in his firſt n whioſe diſcuſſion he 
was determined, he chen ſajd, durlog ſotme time to poſtpone. "His numbers had 
now increaſed co fix thotifand men; Fra he Was obliged | every day, for want f 
arms, to diſmiſs a great many, who erobded to his ftandurd! Te entered Bridge- 


water, Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed in all theſe places: But forgetting, 


chat ſuch deſperate enterpriaes can only be rendered ſucceſsfu}-by the moſt adven- 
turous courage, he allowed the 8 of W b * 


tempting any conſiderable undertaking. p 41 


Wall Monmouth, oF his imprudent und ill. timed dhe, was hs waſting 
time in the weſt, the Kin mployed lümſelf in making preparations to oppoſe him. 


Six regiments of Briclſh troops'were called over from Holland*: The army was 
conſiderably augmented : And regular forces, to the number of 3000 men, Nr 


_ diſpatched under the command of reren and Churchill, in order to 1 


the progreſs of the rebels. E SOT TE 73NYT 


"MonMovTn, obferving chat no e te men else him, finding 4 an 
inſurrection which was projected in the city had not taken place, hearing that es | 


his confederate, was already defeated and taken; ſunk into ſuch: deſpondency, that 
he had once refolved to withdraw himſelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their 


fate. | His followers expreſſed more courage than their leader, and ſeemed deter. 
mined to adhere to him in every fortune. he negligent diſpoſition made by Fe- 
verſham, invited Monmouth to attack the Kings ary at Sedgemoor near Bridge- 
vater; and his men in this action ſhowed what a native courage and a prin- 
ciple of duty, even when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, i is able to perform. They made 
great impreſſion on the veteran forces ; drove them from their ground; continued 
the fight till their ammunition failed them; and would at laſt have obtained a vie- 
tory, had not the miſconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray prevented 
it. Aſter a conteſt of three hours, the rebels gave way; and were followed with 
great ſlaughter, About 1500 fell in the battle and purſuit. And thus was con- 


nth Fern ar tro: r T r 
ducted. 
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Pow vn les from the geld of battle above twenty miles, till bis horſe ſunk 
under him. He then changed cloaths with « peaſant, in order to coticeal himſelf. 
The peaſant wis found by the purſeers, who now redoubled the diligence of their 
_ ſearch, At laſt} the unhappy Monmouth was diſcovered, lying in the bottom of 
a ditch, and covered with fern: His body depreſſed wich fatigue and hunger; 
his mind by the memory of paſt miafortuncs, by the proſpe& of future diſaſters. 
Human nature is unequal to ſuch colamitous ſituations z much more, the temper 
of a man, ſoftened by early proſperity, and accuſtomed to value himſelf chiefly aon 
military bravery. He burſt into teara, when ſcized by his enemies ; and he ſeemed 
_ till co indulge the fund hope and defite of life. The? he might have known, 
from the greatneſs of his on offences, and the ſeverity of James's temper, that 
| Jured hm to ſpare the blood of a brother, who had ever been ſo ſtrongly attached to 
his intereſts. James, finding ſuch ſymptoms of depreſſion and deſpondeney in the 
unhappy priſoner, admittod him to his preſence, in hopes of extorting a diſeovery 
of his aceomplices: But Monmouth would not purchaſe life, however loved, at 
the prioe of ſo much iufamy. Finding all efforts vain, he aſſumed courage from 
- deſpair, and prepared himſelf for death, with a ſpirit, better ſuited to his rank and 
character. This favourice-of che people was attended to the feaffoid with a plen- 


tiful effuſion of tears. He warned the executioner not to fall into — and cxrennd, 
which he had committed in beheading Ruſſel, where it had been neceſſury to 5th of July. 


redoubbe tie blow. This precaution ſenved only to diſmay the executioner. He 
firuck à feedle blow on Monmouth, who taiſed his head from the block, and 
looked him im the face, as if reproaching him for his fallure. Hie gently laid 
down his head a ſeeond time; and the executioner ſtruck him again! and again'to = 
no-purpoſe. He at laſt threw aſide the ane, and eried out that he was incapable 
of fmiſtüng the bloody oe. The ſheriff obliged eee n 
and a two'blows more the hend was! fovered from the body. 

Tus periſhed in the thirty-fixth*year of his age a nobleman, who, in leſs tur- 
bulent titnes, was well qualified to be an ornament to the Court, even to be ſer- 
viceableto his country. The favour of his Prince, the cureſſes of faction, the allure- 
ments of popularity, ſeduced him into enterprizes, which exceeded his capacity. 
The goodwill of the people ſtil! followed him in every fortune. Even after his 
execution, their fond. credulity flattered them with hopes of ſecing him once more 
at their head. They believed, that the perſon executed was not Monmouth, but 
one, who, having the fortune to reſemble him nearly, was willing to give this 
proof his extreme attachment, and to ſuffer death in his ſtead. 
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1 obtained by the King in the commencement of his reign, would 
r had it been prudently managed, have tended much to encreaſe his 
power and authority. But by reaſon of the cruelty, with which it was proſecuted, 
and of the temerity, which. it afterwards occaſioned, M was. principal cave of 
his ſudden ruin and downfal. 1 185 th. 


| Sven arbitrary principles had ao Court intilled i into ll 488 d Fe- 
verſham, immediately after the victory; hanged up above twenty priſoners; and 
was proceeding in his executions, when the biſhop of Bath and Wells warned 
him, that theſe: unhappy men were now by law entitled to a trial, and that their 
execution would be deemed a real murder. This remonſtrance however did 
not ſtop the ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, who had long 
ſgerved at Tangiers, and had contracted, from his habitudes with the Moors, 
an inhumanity leſs known in European and in free countries. At his firſt entry 
into Bridgewater, he hanged: nineteen without the leaſt enquiry into the merits 
of their cauſe. As if to make ſport with death, he ordered a certain number to 
be executed, while he and his company ſhould drink to the King's health, or to. 
the queen's, or to judge Jefferies 3. Obſerving their feet to ſhake in the agonies 
of death, he cried that he would give them muſic to their dancing; and he 
immediately commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to ſound. - By way, 
of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up three times, queſtioning | 
him at every interval, whether he repented of his crime : But the man obſtinately | 
aſſerting, that, notwithſtanding all the paſt, he would ſtill willingly engage in the 
ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him to be hung in chains. One ſtory, commonly told 
of him, is memorable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which attended it. A 
young maid pleaded for the life of her brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feet arm- 
ed with all the charms, which beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could beſtow. 
upon her. The tyrant was inflamed with deſire, not ſoftened into love or clemency. 
He promiſed to grant her requeſt, provided that ſhe, in her turn, would beequally 
compliant to him. The maid yielded to the conditions: But after ſhe had paſſed 
the night with him, the wanton ſavage, next morning, ſhowed her from the window 
her brother, the darling object for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her virtue, hanged on a 
gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered to be there erected for his execution. Rage and 
deſpair. and indignation took poſſeſſion of her mind,, and deprived her for ever of 
her ſenſes. All the inbabitants of that country, | innocent as well as guilty, were 
expoſed to the ravages of this barbarian. The ſoldiery were let looſe to live on free 
quarter z and his own regiment, inſtructed by his example, and encouraged by his | 
6 W themſelves in a more ln * their outrages: 
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: By way of pleaſantry, he uſed to denominate them bis lend; an pin, which cop L 
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was long remembered with horror in the weſt of England. 
Tux cruel Jefferies ſucceeded after ſome interval; and ſhowed the people, that | 
the rigours of the law might equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given a ſpecimen of his charac- 
ter in many trials, where he had preſided ; and he now ſet out with a ſavage joy, 
as to a full harveſt of death and deſtruction. He began at Dorcheſter ; and thirty 
rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in vain, to ſave him, by their free 
| confeſſion, the trouble of trying them: And when twenty-nine were found guilty, 
he ordered them, as an additional puniſhment of their diſobedience, to be led to 
immediate execution. Moſt of thEcther priſoners, terrified with this example, 
pleaded guilty ; and no leſs than two hundred and ninety-two received ſentence at 
Dorcheſter. Of theſe eighty were executed. Exeter was the next ſtage of his 
cruelty : Two hundred and forty-three were there tried, of whom a great number 
were.condemned and executed. He alſo opened his commiſſion at Taunton and 
Wells; and every where carried terror and aſtoniſhment along with him. The juries 
were ſo ſtruck with his menaces, that they gave their verdict with precipitation, and 
many innocent perſons were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, beſides 
thoſe butchered by the military commanders, two hundred and fifty - one are com- 
puted to have fallen by the hand of juſtice. The whole country were ſtrowed with 
the heads and limbs of traitors. Every village almoſt beheld the dead carcaſs of a 
wretched inhabitant. And all the rigours of juſtice, unabated by any appearance 
of clemency, were fully diſplayed to the people by the inhuman Jefferies, | 
On all the executions during this diſmal period, the moſt remarkable were 
thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Liſle, who had been accuſed of harbouring traitors. 
Mrs. Gaunt was an Anabaptiſt, noted for her beneficence, which ſhe extended to 
perſons of all profeſſions and perſuaſions. One of the rebels, knowing her hu- 
mane character, had recourſe to her in his diſtreſs, and was concealed by her. 
Hearing of the proclamatian, which offered an indemnity and rewards to ſuch 
as diſcovered criminals, he baſcly betrayed his benefaQreſs, and bore evidence 
againſt her. He received a n for his treachery ; ſhe was burned alive for her 
charity. 

Lavy LiskE was widow of one of the Regicides, who hal enjoyed great favour 
and authority under Cromwel, agd who having fled, after the reſtoration, to Lau- 
zunne in Swiſſerland, was there aſſaſſinated by three Iriſh ruffians, who hoped to 
make their fortune by this infamous piece of ſervice. His widow was now proſe- 
cuted for harbouring two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgemoor z and Jefferies 
puſhed on the trial with the moſt unrelenting violence. In vain did the aged 

Vor. VI. | og | pr iſor ec 
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| aw: 1. SHR: Ned, that theſe crimitials had been put i into. no proclamation, had been 
* 5 convicted by no verdit 3 nor could any man be denominated a traitor, till the th 
tence of ſome legal court was paſſed upon him: Thar it appeared not by any proof, 
that ſhe was ſo much as acquainted with the guilt of the perſons, or had heard of 
their joining the rebellion of Monmouth: That tho' ſhe might be obnoxious on 
account of her family, it was well known, that her heart was ever loyal, and that 
no perſon in England had ſhed more tears for that fatal event, in which her huſband 
had unfortunately borne too great a ſhare : And that the ſame principles, which 
ſhe herſelf had ever embraced, ſhe had carefully inſtilled into her fon, and had, at 
that very time, ſent him to fight againſt thoſe rebels, whom ſhe was now accuſed of 
harbouring. ' Tho! theſe arguments did not gzove J efferies, they had influence on 
the jury. Twice they ſeemed inclined to bring in a favourable verdict; They 
were as often ſent back with menaces and reproaches; and at laſt were conſtrained 
to give ſentence againſt the priſoner. Notwithſtanding all applications for pardon, 
the cruel ſentence was executed. The King ſaid, that he had given Jefferies a 


promiſe not to pardon her : An excuſe, - which could ſerve _ to aggravate the | 
blame againſt himſelf, 


Our might have hoped, that, by all theſe bloody executions, a rebellion, ſo 
precipitate, ſo ill ſupported, and of ſuch ſhort duration, would. have been ſuffi- 
ciently expiated : But nothing could ſatiate the ſpirit of rigour, which poſſeſſed the 
adminiſtration. Even thoſe multitudes, who received pardon, were obliged to 
attone for their guilt by fines, which reduced them to beggary ; or where their 
former poverty made them incapable of payment, they were condemned to cruel 

| whippings or ſevere impriſonments. Nor could the innocent eſcape the hands, 

1 0 equally rapacious as cruel, of the chief juſtice. Prideaux a gentleman of Devon- 
ſhire, being throwa into priſon, and terrified with the ſevere and arbitrary mea- 
ſures, which at that time met with no controul, was obliged to buy his liberty of 


Jefferies at the price of fifteen thouſand pounds; tho he could never fo much as 
learn the crime of which he was accuſed. 


GoopznovGn, the ſeditious under - ſheriff of London, who had been n in 
the moſt bloody and deſperate part the Rye - houſe conſpiracy, was taken priſoner 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and was reſolved to ſave his own life, by an accuſa- 
tion of Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom he knew to be extremely obnoxious to. the 
Court. Colonel Rumſey joined him in the accuſation z and the profecution was 
ſo haſtened, that the priſoner was tried, condemned, and executed in the ſpace of 
a week. The perjury of the witneſſes appeared immediately after; and the King 
ſeemed to regret the execution of Corniſh. He granted his eſtate to dis family, 
and * the witneſſes to perpetual impriſonment. | 
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= againſt the Coure: "The odd Tigour. d W 
ready impreſſzd an univerſal hatred towards the miniſters: of j 
with a compathon a ber e re eee who, 
this crime by miſtaken principles, their 3 with the . 
martyrs. mee might * been willing, on this occaſion, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the King and his : But care was taken to prove, that the latter bad 
done nothing but what was egretable to their maſter, Jefferies, on his return, 
was immediately, for thoſe eminent ſervices, created a peer ; and was ſoon after - 
_ veſted with the dignity. gf, chancellor. No body could then doubt but the King 
| Intended to rule more by fear than love, and that he was not averſe to the cruel. 
1 ties wich had been practiſed. i 
W muſt now take a view of the ſtate of affairs in | Scotland ; where the fate of 
| Argyle had been decided before that of Monmouth. n after the King's in Seed 
a a Parliament had been ſummoned at Edinburgh ; and all affairs were 
| by the duke of Queenſbery the commiſſioner, and. the carl of 
Perth the chancellor. The former had reſolved to make an entire ſurrender of the 
liberties of his country ; but was determined ſtill to adhere to its religion: The 
latter entertained no ſcruples of paying court even by the ſacrifice of both. Bur 
no courtiers, even the moſt proſtitute, could go farther than the Parliament irfelf, 3 
towards a reſignation of their liberties. In a vote, which they called an offer o 
duty, after adopting the fabulous hiſtory of an hundred and-eleven Scots Mo- 
narchs, they acknowleged, that all theſe Princes, by the primary and fundamental 
law of the ſtate, had been veſted with a /olid and abſolxte authority. They declared 
their abhorrence of all principles and poſitions, derogatory to the King's ſacred, 
ſupreme, ſovereign, - abſolute power; of which none, they ſaid, whether ſingle 
perſons or colle&ive bodies, can participate, but in dependance on him and by 
_ commiſſion from him. They promiſed, that the whole nation, between fixty and 
ſixteen, ſhall be in readineſs for his Majeſty's ſervice, where and as oft as it ſhall be 
his royal pleaſure to require them. And they annexed the whole exciſe both of 
inland and foreign commodities for ever to the Crown. 


ALL the other acts of this afſembly ſavoured of the ſame ſpirit. They declared it 
high treaſon for any perſon to refuſe the teſt, if tendered by the council. To defend 
the obligation of the covenant, ſubjected a perſon tothe ſame penalty. To be preſent 
at any conventicle, was made puniſhable with death and confiſcation of goods. Even 

| ſuch as refuſed to give teſtimony, either in caſes of treaſon or nonconformity, were 
declared equally puniſhable as if guilty of thoſe very crimes: An excellent prelude 
0 all "On rigours of an inquiſition. - It muſt be confeſſed, that nothing could * 
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Cha hap. 1 1. the abject ſervility of the Scots nation mn tar nn he urn . 
55 of the adminiſtration. is 5 
Argyle's in- IT was in vain, that Argyle e a nation, 10 loſt to all ſenſe of ug 
_ ſo degraded by repeated indignities, to viſe in vjndication of their violated laws and 
privileges. The greater patt of thoſe who declared for him, were his on vaſlals ;. 
men, who, if poſſible, were til] more ſunk in ſlavery than the oſt ofithe nation. 
He arrived, after a proſperous voyage, in Argyleſhire, attended by ſome fugitives 
from Holland ; and among the reſt, by Sir Patric Hume, a man of mild diſpoſitions, - 
who had been driven to this extremity by a continued train of oppreſſion. The 
privy council was apprized of Argyle's intentions. The whole militia of the 
kingdom, to the number of twenty-two thouſand men, were already im arms; and 
a third part of them, with all the regular forces, were on their march to bppoſe 
him. All the conſiderable gentry of his clan were thrown into priſon. And 
two ſhips of war were on the coaſt to watch his motions. Under all theſe diſcou- 
ragements he yet made a ſhift, partly from terror, partly from affection, to collect 
and arm a body of about two thouſand five hundred men ; but ſoon foun him 
ſelf ſurrounded on all fides with inſuperable difficulties. His arms and ammuni- 
tion were ſeized: His proviſions cut off: The marqueſs of Athole preſſed him on 
dne ſide; lord Charles Murray on another; the duke of Gordon hung upon his 
40 rear; the earl of Dunbarton met him in front. His followers daily fell off from 
him ʒ but Argyle, reſolute to perſevere, broke at laſt, with the ſhattered remains 
of his troops, into the diſaffected part of the low countries, which he had endea- 
voured to allure to him by declarations for the covenant. No perſon ſhowed ei- 
ther courage or inclination to join him; and his ſmall and ſtill decreafing army, 
after wandering about for a little time, was at laſt defeated and diſſolved without 
and excca- an enemy. Argyle himſelf was ſeized and carried to Edinburgh; where after 
tion. enduring many indignities with a gallant ſpirit, he was publicly executed. He 
| ſuffered upon the former unjuſt ſentence, which had been paſſed upon him. The 
reſt of his followers either eſcaped or were pardoned ; all except Rombold and 
Ayloffe, to Engliſhmen, who had attended him on this expedition. 
n of No- Tux King was ſo elated with this continued tide of proſperity, that he began to 
vember. undervalue even an Engliſh Parliament, at all times formidable to his family and 
AParlament. ſrom his ſpeech: to both Houſes, whom he had aſſembled early in the winter, he 
5 ſeemed to think himſelf exempted from all rules of prudence or neceſſity of diſſimu- 
lation. He plainly told the two Houſes, that the militia, which had formerly been 
fo much magnified, was now found, by the experience of the laſt rebellion, to be 
altogether uſeleſs; and he required a new ſupply, in order to maintain thoſe addi- 
tional forces, which he had levied. He alſo took notice, that he had employed a 


8 great 
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———_— catholic officers,. and that he hed. in their favour, diſpenſed with the 
lau, requiring the teſt to be taken by every one who poſſeſſed any public office. 
And to cut ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, that, having reaped the benefit of 
their ſervice during ſuch times of danger, he was determined, neither to expoſe 
them afterwards to diſgrace, gor himſelf, in caſe of another retails, to the 

want of their afliſtance. - 4 


Sugg violent averſion did this Parliament bear to oppoſition ; ſo great dread | 


| had been inſtilled of the conſequences attending any breach with the King; that 
it is probable, had he uſed his diſpenſing power without declaring it, no en- 


quiries would have been made, and time might have reconciled the nation to this 


dangerous exerciſe of the prerogative. But to invade at once their conſtitution, 
to threaten their religion, to eſtabliſh a ſtanding army, and even to require them, 
by their concurrence, to contribute towards all theſe meaſures, exceeded the bounds 


Ch 


of their patience, and they began, for the firſt time, to diſplay ſome ſmall remains 


of Engliſh ſpirit and generoſity. When the King's ſpeech was taken into conſi- 
; ion by che Commons, many ſevere reſſections were thrown out againſt the pre- 
"ſent meaſures; and the Houſe was with ſeeming difficulty engaged to promiſe in 
a general vote, that they would grant ſome ſupply. But inſtead of finiſhing that 
buſineſs, which could alone render them acceptable to the King, they proceeded 
to examine the diſpenſing power; and they voted an addreſs to the King againſt it. 


Before this addreſs was preſented, they reſumed the conſideration of the ſupply; 


and as one- million two hundred thouſand pounds were demanded by the Courr, 
and two hundred thouſand pounds propoſed by the country-party, a middle courſe 
was choſen, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, after ſome diſpute, were at laſt 
| voted. The addreſs againſt the diſpenſing power wis expreſſed in the moſt re- 
ſpeRful and ſubmiſſive manner; yet was it very ill received by the King, and his 
| anſwer contained a flat denial, uttered wich great warmth and vehemence. The 
Commons were ſo daunted with this reply, that they kept ſilence a long time; and 
when Coke, member for Derby, roſe up and ſaid, ** | hope we are all Engliſh- 
„ men, and not to be frighted with a few hard words ;“ fo little ſpirit appeare*l 
in that aſſembly, often ſo refraftory and mutinous, that they ſent him to the 
Tower for bluntly expreſſing a free and generous ſentiment. They adjourned, 

without fixing a day for the conſideration of his Majeſty's anſwer z and on their 
next meeting, they very ſubmiſſively proceeded to the conſideration of the ſup- 
pl, and even went ſo far as to eſtabliſh funds for paying the ſum voted, in nine 
years and a half. The DO therefore, had in effect, almoſt without ſtruggle 
or violence, obtained a total victory over the Commons; and inſtead of conteſt- 


ing for their liberties, now n to manifeſt danger, they even conferred an 
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ſucceeded in ſurmounting at once their liberties and religion, had he conducted 
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bee reaſon to be alarmed. 24 "T6 

Tux next oppoſition TV the Houſe of Poor: „ all 
* the lead on theſe occaſions, and even from the bench of biſbops, whenge the 
Court uſually expects the greateſt camplaiſance and ſubmiſſion. The uppef Houſe 
had been engaged, in the firſt days of the ſeſſion, to give genera) Thanks ſor the 
King's ſpeech 3 by which compliment they were underſtood, according to the 
practice of that time, to have acquieſced in every part of it: Vet notwithſtanding 
that ſtep,- Compton, biſhop of London, in his own name and that of his bre- 
thren,” moved that a day ſhould be appointed for taking the ſpeech into conſide- 
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ration: He was ſeconded by Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt. Jefferies, 
the chancellor, oppoſed this motion; and ſeemed inclined to uſe in that Houſe 
the ſame arrogance, to which on the bench he had ſo long been accuſtomed : But 


he was ſoon taught to know his place; and he proved, by his behaviour, that 


inſolence, when checked, naturally finks into meannes and * ru * 
biſhop of London's motion prevailed, 


Tux King might reaſonably have LS that even if the Peers ſhould ſo. 
far recover courage as to make an application againſt his diſpenſing power, the ſame 


ſteddy anſwer, which he had given the Commons, would make them relapſe into 


the ſame timidity ; and he might by that means have obtained a very conſiderable 
ſupply, without making any conceſſions in return. But ſo imperious was his tem- 


per, ſo lofty the idea which he had entertained of his own atlthority, ſo violent the 


ſchemes ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and that of his prieſts ; thar, without any 
delay, without waiting for any farther provocation, he immediately proceeded to 
a prorogation. He continued the Parliament during a year and a half by four 
more prorogations ; but having in vain tried by ſeparate applications to break 
the obſtinacy of the leading members, he at laſt diſſolved that aſſembly. And 
as it was plainly impoſlible for him to find, among his proteſtant ſubjects, a ſer of 
men more devoted to royal authority, it was univerſally concluded, that he in- 
tended thenceforth to govern entirely without Parliaments, 

Never King mounted the throne of England with greater e . 
James; nay, poſſeſſed greater facility, if that were any advantage, of rendering 
himſelf and his poſterity abſolute : But all theſe fortunate circumſtances tended 
only, by his own miſconduR, to bring more ſudden ruin upon him. The nation 
ſeemed diſpoſed of themſelves to reſign their liberties into his hands, had he not, 
at the ſame time, made an attempt upon their religion : And he might even have 


3 
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2 . 8 wich comm . and diſoretion. Openly wclare to the Par- Chap. 1 
liament . ſo early in his „his intention to diſpenſe with the teſts, ſtruck an 16 
univerſal alarm thro*. the . 3 infuſed terror into the church, which had 
| hitherto been the- chief ſupport a monarchy ; and everi'diſguſted the army, by 
' whoſe means alone he could now propoſe to govern. The former horror againſt 
popery was revived by polemical books and ſermons; and in every diſpute the —_ 
victory ſeemed to be . by the t divines, who were heard with more 
favourghle cars, and who conducted che controverſy with more learning and elo- 
quencꝭ Bur another incident happened at this time, which tended comms 0 
5 n imoſity of the nation againſt the catholic communion, 5 
Luis the fourteenth, after having long harraſſed and moleſted the ee a 
at laſt revoked entirely the edict of Nantz ; which had been enacted by Harry the 
fourth for ſecuring them the exerciſe of their religion; which had been decl 
irrevocable z and which, during the experience of near a century, had been attended 
with no ſenſible inconvenience. All the iniquiries, inſeparable from perſecution, 
were exerciſed againſt thoſe unhappy religioniſts; who became obſtinate in pro- 
portion to the oppreſſions which they ſuffered, and either covered under a feigned 
converſion a more violent abhorrence to the catholic communion, or ſought among 
foreign nations for that liberty, of which they were bereaved in their native coun- 
try. Above half a million of the moſt uſeful and induſtrious ſubjects deſerted 
France; and exported, together with immenſe ſums of money, thoſe arts and ma- 
nufactures, which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom: They propagated 
every where the moſt tragical accounts of the tyranny, iſed againſt them, and 
revived among the Proteſtants all thoſe ſentiments of t bloody and perſecuting 
5 ſpirit of popery, to which ſo many incidents in all ages had given too much foun- 
| dation. Near fifty thouſand refugees paſſed over into England; and all men were * 
diſpoſed from their repreſentations to foſter the utmoſt horror againſt the projects, 
which they apprehended to be entertained by the King for the abolition of the 
proteſtant religion. When a Prince of ſo much humanity and of ſuch ſignal pru- 
dence as Lewis could be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, without any 
| provocation, to embrace ſuch ſanguinary and impolitic meaſures 3 what might be 
dreaded, they aſked, from James, who was ſo much inferior in theſe virtues, and 
who had already been irritated by ſuch obſtinate and violent oppoſition ? In vain 
did the King affect to throw the higheſt blame on the proſecutions of France: In 
vain did he afford the moſt real protection and aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Hugo- 
nots. All theſe ſymptoms of toleration were regarded as fallacious ; oppoſite = 
5555 1 | | 
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1. the avowed principles of bis ſe, and bely'd by the ſevere adminiſtration, which 
he himſelf had exerciſed againſt the Nonconformiſts i in Scotland, _ 


M Tas ſmalleſt approach towards the introduction of popery, muſt, in x” FEI FR 
diſpoſition of the people, have afforded reaſon of jealouſy ; much more ſo wide a 
. ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the ſole ſecurity which the nation, being 

diſappointed of the exeluſion - bill, found provided againſt thoſe dreaded i innova- 

tions. Let was the King reſolute to perſevere in his purpoſe; and having p 
bringing over the Parliament, he made ah attempt, with more ſucceſs, eſta- 
bliſhing the diſpenſing power, by a verdict of his judges. Sir Edward Hales, 2 
new proſelyte, had accepted a commiſſion of colonel ; and directions were given 
to his coachman to proſecute him for the penalty of five hundred pounds, Which 

the law, eſtabliſhing the teſts, had granted to informers. By this feigned action, 
the King hoped, both from the authority of the deciſion, and the reaſon of the 
thing, to put an end to all queſtions with regard to his diſpenſing power. a... 

Ir could not be expected, that the lawyers, appointed to plead againſt Hales, 
would exert great force on that occaſion : But the cauſe was regarded with ſuch 
anxiety by the public, that it has been thoroughly diſcuſſed in ſeveral elaborate diſ- 
courſes *; and could men diveſt themſelves of prejudice, there want not dufficient 
materials, on which to form a true judgment. The claim and exereiſe of the 
diſpenſing power is allowed to be very antient, in England z and tho? it ſeems at 
firſt to have been copied from papal uſurpations, it may plainly be traced up as 
high as the reign of Henry the third. In the gothic governments, men were more 

anxious to ſecure their private property than to ſhare in the public adminiſtration z 
and provided no innovations were attempted on their rights and poſſeſſions, the 
care of executing the laws, and enſuring general ſafety was without jealouſy en- 
truſted to the Sovereign, Penal ſtatutes were commonly intended to arm the 
Prince with more authority for that putpoſe; and being in the main calculated for 
promoting his influence and intereſt as firſt magiſtrate, thete ſeemed no danger in 


allowing him to diſpenſe with their execution, in ſuch particular caſes as inight re- 


auire an exception or indulgence. That practice had ſo much prevailed, that the 
Parliament itſelf had more than once acknowleged this prerogative of the Crown ; 
particularly during the reign of Henry the fifth, when they enacted the law againſt 
aliens , and alſo when they N the: e Toi But tho' the general. 


®* Paiticularly Sir Edward Herbert's defence in the Siate "Trials, and Sir Robert Atkint's \ Enquiry 
concerning the diſpenſing power, + Rot. Parl. l. Hen. V. n. xv. - 1 Rot, Parl. 1. 
. | 4 | 2 . 


execution beyond any of his ſubje&s; it could not but — — 
government, that the Parliament would deſire to enact laws, by which the regal 
oy in ſome particulars, even where private property was-not immediately con» 
cerned, might be regulated and reſtrained, In thetwenty-third of Henry the ſixth, 
a law of this kind was enacted, prohibiting any man to ſerve in a county as ſheriff 
above a year; and a clauſe was inſerted, by which the King was diſabled from 
granting a diſpenſation. Plain reaſon might have taught, that this law, at leaſt, 
ſhould be exempted from the King's prerogative : But as the diſpenſing power 
ſtill prevailed in other caſes, it was ſoon able, aided by the ſervility of the courts 
of judicature, even to overpower this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had evidently 
intended to ſecure againſt all nog: In the reign of Henry the ſeventh, the 
caſe was brought to a trial before all the j 
it was decreed, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict clauſe abovementioned, the King 
might diſpenſe with the ſtatute : He could firſt, it war alleged, diſpeaſe with the 
prohibitory clauſe, and then with the ſtatute itſelf. This opinion of the judges, 
| however abſurd, had ever ſince paſſed for undoubted law: The practice of conti - 
nuing the ſheriffs had ever prevailed: And moſt of the property of England had 
been fixed by deciſions, which juries, returned by ſuch ſheriffs, hadiven in the 
courts of judicature. Many other diſpenſations of a like nature may be produced: 
not only ſuch as took. place by intervals, but ſuch as were uniformly continued. 
Thus the law was diſpenſed with, which prohibited any man to go a judge of aſſiae 
into his own county; that which rendered all Welchmen incapable of offices in 
Wales; that which required every one, who received a pardon for felony, to find 


ſureties for his good behaviour. In the ſecond of James the firſt, a new conſulta- 


tion of all the judges had been held in the Exchequer-chamber upon a like queſ- 
tion: This prerogative of the Crown was again unanimouſly confirmed * ; And 
it became an eſtabliſhed principle in Engliſh juriſprudence, that, tho' the Ki 
could not allow of what was morally unlawful, he could permit what 


prohibited by paſitive ſtatute. Even the jealous Houſe of Commons, which ex - 
torted the petition of right from Charles the firſt, made no ſeruple, by the mouth 


of Glanville, their manager, to allow the diſpenſing power in its full extent Þ 3 and 


Hen. V. n. xxii. Ir is remarkable, however, that in the reign of Richard the ſecond; the Parliament 
12 the King only a temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſtatute of proviſors. Rot. Pal. 15. 
II. 


n. i. A plain implication that he had not, of himſelf, — So uncertain were 


many of theſe points at that time. 
* Sir Edward Coke's Reports, ſeventh report. 
4 State Trials, vol. vii. fk edit. p. 203. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 132. 
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the avowed idle of his ſect, and bely' by the ſevere adrrinitration, which | 
he himſelf had exerciſed againſt the Nonconformiſts in Scotland. 


HY. 


” Ta ſmalleſt approach towards the introduction of popery, muſt, in . 
diſpoſition of the people, have afforded reaſon of jealouſy ; much more ſo wide a 


| ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the ſole ſecurity which the nation, being 


diſappointed of the 'exclufion-bill, found provided againſt thoſe dreaded i innova- 


bringing over the Parliament, he made an attempt, with more ſucceſi r eſta- 
bliſhing the diſpenſing power, by a verdict of his judges. Sit Edward Hales, a 
new proſelyte, had accepted a commiſſion of colonel ; and: directions were given 
to his coachman to proſecute him for the penalty of five hundred pounds, which 
the law, eſtabliſhing the teſts, had granted to informers. By this feigned action, 
the King hoped, both from the authority of the deciſion, and the reaſon of the 
thing, to put an end to all queſtions with regard to his diſpenſing power. 
Ir could not be expected, tat the lawyers, appointed to plead againſt Hales, | 
would exert great force on that occaſion : But the cauſe was regarded with ſuch 
anxiety by the public, that it has been thoroughly diſcuſſed in ſeveral elaborate diſ- 
courſes ; and could men diveſt themſelves of prejudice, there want not ſufficient 
materials, on which to form a true judgment. The claim and exereiſe of the 
diſpenſing power is allowed to be very antient, in England ; and tho' it ſeems at 
firſt to have been copied from papal uſurpations, it may plainly be traced up as 


high as the reign'of Henry the third. In the gothic governments, men were more 


anxious to ſecure their private property than to ſhare in the public adminiſtration 3 
and provided no innovations were attempted on their rights and poſſeſſions, the 


care of executing the laws, and enſuring general ſafety was without jealouſy en- 


truſted to the Sovereign. Penal ſtatutes were commonly intended to arm the 
Prince with more authority for that purpoſe ; and being in the main calculated for 
promoting his influence and intereſt as firſt magiſtrate, there ſeemed no danger in 
allowing him to diſpenſe with their execution, in ſuch particular caſes. as inight re- 
quire an exception or indulgence. That practice had ſo much prevailed, that the 


Parliament itſelf had more than once acknowleged this prerogative of the Crown ; 


particularly during the reign of Henry the fifth, when they enacted the Jaw againlt 
aliens , and alſo when they 2 . the eee Bae? tho* the general 


tenor 
. Paltctluty Sir Edward Herbert's defence in the State "Trials, and 2 Robert "Atkins Enquiry 
concerning the diſpenſing power. + Rot. Parl. 4. Hen. V. n. v. 1 Rot. Parl. 1. 
| * | * 
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tenor of "ee penal ſtatutes was ſuch as gave the King a capa 
execution beyond any of his ſubjects; it could not but ſometimes happen in a mixed 
government, that the Parliament would deſire to enact laws, by which the regal 
power, in ſome particulars, even where private property was not immediately con» 
cerned, might be regulated and reſtrained, In thetwenty-third of Henry the ſixth, 
a law of this kind was enacted, prohibiting any man to ſerve in a county as ſheriff 
above a year; and a clauſe was inſerted, by which the King was diſabled from 
granting a diſpenſation. Plain reaſon might have taught, that this law, at leaſt, 
ſhould be/exempted from the King's prerogative : But as the diſpenſing power 
ſtill prevailed in other caſes, it was ſoon able, aided by the ſervility of the courts 
of judicature, even to overpower this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had evidently 
intended to ſecure againſt all violation. In the reign of Henry the ſeventh, the 
| caſe was brought to a trial before all the judges in the Exchequer-chamber z and 
it was decreed, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict clauſe abovementioned, the King 
might diſpenſe with the ſtatute : He could firſt, it war alleged, diſpeaſe with the 
prohibitory clauſe, and then with the ſtatute itſelf. This opinion of the Judges, 
however abſurd, had ever ſince paſſed for undoubted law : The practice of conti- 
nuing the ſheriffs had ever prevailed: And moſt of the property of England had 
been fixed by deciſions, which juries, returned by ſuch ſheriffs, hadYiven in the 
courts. of judicature. Many other diſpenſations of a like nature may be produced ; 
not only ſuch as. took place by intervals, but ſuch as were uniformly continued. 
Thus the law was diſpenſed with, which prohibited any man to go a judge of afſize 
into his own county; that which rendered all Welchmen incapable of offices in 
Wales; that which required every one, who received a pardon for felony, to find 
ſureties for his good behaviour. Ia the ſecond of James the firſt, a new conſulta 
tion. of all the judges had"been held in the Exchequer-chamber upon a like queſ- 
tion: This prerogative of the Crown was again unanimouſly confirmed ?: Aud 
it became an eſtabliſhed principle in Engliſh juriſprudence, that, tho th 
could not allow of what was morally unlawful, he could permit What 
prohibited by poſitive ſtatute. Even the jealous Houſe of Commons, which ex- 
torted the petition of right from Charles the firſt, made no ſcruple, by the Se 
of Glanville, their manager, to allow the diſpenſing power in its full extent Þ 3 and 


Hen. V. u. xxii._ Ic i remarkable, however, that in the reign of Richard the ſecond, the Parliament. 


ranted the King only a temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſtatute of proviſors. Rot. Pail. 15. 


II. n. i. A plain implication that he had not, of himſelf, 2 So uncertain were 
many of theſe points at that time. 


* Sir Edward Coke s Reports, ſeventh report. 
2 State Trials, vol. vii. frlt edit. p. 203. Parl. Hit. Ar ü 
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der a great load of infamy. Nen deemed a diſpenſing, to be in effect the ſame 
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in the moſt exptef Frerms,. made the ſame conceſſion ®. Sir Edward Coke, the 


great oracle of Engliſh law, had not only concurred with all other lawyers in fa- 


vour of this prerogative ; but ſeems even to believe it ſo inherent in the Crown, 
that an act of Parliament itſelf could not aboliſh it T. And he particularly ob- 
ſerves, chat no law can impoſe ſuch a diſability of enjoying offices as the King 

may not diſpenſe with z becauſe the King, from the law of nature, has a right to 
the ſervice of all his ſubjects. This particular reaſon, as well as all*the general 
principles, is applicable to the queſtion of the teſts ; nor can the dangerous con- 


| ſequence of granting diſpenſations in that caſe be ever received before a. court of 


judicature. Every prerogative of the Crown, it may be ſaid, admits of abuſe : 
Should the King pardon all criminals, law muſt be totally diſſolved: Should he 


declare and continue perpetual war againſt all nations, inevitable ruin muſt en- 
ſue : Yet theſe powers are entruſted to the Sovereign ; and we muſt he contented, 


as our anceſtors were, to 9 upon his prudence and SN in the'Exerciſe- 
of them. "4 

'Tro* this reaſoning Crs Soak on Rick orinciples as are aka e 
by lawyers, the people had entertained ſuch violent prepoſſeſſions againſt the uſe, 
which Jamg@here made of his prerogative, that he was obliged, before he brought 


on Hales's-cauſe, to diſplace four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton and 
| Nevil; and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juſtice, tho* a man of acknow- 


leged virtue, yet becauſe he here ſupported the pretenſions of the Crown, fell un- 


with a repealing' power ; and they could not conceive, that leſs authority was re- 
quiſite to repeal than to enact any ſtatute, ' If one penal law was diſpenſed with, 
any other might undergo the ſame fate: And by what principle could even the 


laws, which define property, be afterwards ſecured from violation ? The teſt act 


had ever been conceived'the great barrier of the eſtabliſhed religion under a popiſh- 


ſucceſſor + As ſueh it had been inſiſted on by the Parliament; as ſuch granted by 
the King; as ſuch, during the debates witk regard to the excluſion, recommended 


by the chancellor. By what magic, what chicane of law, is it now annihilated, 
and rendered of no validity? Theſe queſtions were every where aſked ; and men, 


ſtraitened by precedents and deciſions of great authority, were reduced either to 
queſtion the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, or to aſſert, that even the practice 


of near five centuries could not beſtow on it ſufficient authority . It was not con- 


State Trials, vol. v. firſt edit, p. 17 i. + S' Edward Coke's Reports, twelfth repord, p. 18. 
© x gi i Gdered, 


4 Sir Robert Atkins, p. 21. 


4 al f ſhip-money, 88 the popular lawyer, had freely, and 


Gdered, that the peeſene diſiculy . abſurdity had os: "* Chap. L. 
innovations introduced into the government. Ever ſince the beginning R 
century, the Parliament had, with the moſt laudable zeal, been acquiring powers 
and eſtabliſhing 5 favourable to law and liberty: The authority of the 
Crown had been limited in many important particulars: And penal ſtatutes were 
often calculated to ſecure the conſtitution againſt the attempts of miniſters, as well 
as to preſerve general peace and repreſs crimes and immoralities. A prerogative 
however, derived from very antient, and almoſt uniform practice, the diſpenſing 
power, ſtill remained, ofa ſuppoſed to remain, with the Crown ſufficient in 
an inſtant to overturn this whole fabric, and to throw down all the fences of the 
conſtitution. If this prerogative, which carries, on the face of ir, ſuch ſtrong 
ſymptoms of an abſolute authority- in the Crown, had yet, ia antient times, ſub- 
ſiſted with ſome degree of liberty in the ſubje& z this fact only proves, that ſcarce 

any human government, much leſs one erefted in rude and barbarous times, is 
entirely conſiſtent and uniform in all its parts. But to expect, that the diſpenſing 
power could, in any degree, be rendere&empatible with thoſe accurate and re- 
gular limitations, which had of late been eſtabliſhed, and which the people were 
determined to maintain, was a vain hope; and tho men knew not upon what 
principles they could deny that prerogative, they ſaw, that, if they would preſerve 

their laws and conſtitution, there. was an abſolute neceſſity for denying, or at 
leaſt for aboliſhing if. The revolution alone, which ſoon ſucceeded, happily put 
an end to all theſe diſputes : By means of it a more uniform edifice was at laſt * 
erected: The monſtrous inconſiſtence, ſo viſible-berween che antient Gothic parts e 
of the fabric and the recent plans of liberty, was fully corrected: And to their 
mutual Wr. Ki 4 people were finally taught to know their proper limics 

lt is remarkable, that the Convention, ſummoned Warn did not, even when 
they had the making of their own terms in /te Declaration of rights, venture to condemn the diſpenſing 
power in genera], which had been uniformly exerciſed by the former Kings of England. They ooly 
condemned it ſo far, as it bad been aſſumed and exerciſed of late. But in the Bill of rights, which paſſed 
about a twelvemonth after, the Parliament took care to ſecure themſelves more eſfectually againſt a 
branch of prerogative, incompatible wich all legal liberty and limitations ; and they excluded, in 
poſitive terms, all diſpenſing power in the Crown. Vet even then the Houſe of Lords rejected that 

_ clauſe of the bill, which condemned the exerciſe of this power in former Kings, and obliged the 
Commons to reſt contented wi h aboliſhing it for the future. There needs no ather proof of the ir- 

regular nature of the old Engliſh government chan the ſobſiſtance of ſuch a prerogative, always exer- 
ciſed and never I till the acquiſition of real liberty diſcovered, at laſt, the - > 
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Wa rEvrn une hehe might End to And Niet eiſpenſing pack 
che nation thought-ic dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty; and his reſolution of exer- 
 cifing it may on that account be eſteemed equally alarming, as if the power had been 
founded on the moſt recent and moſt flagrant uſurpation. It was not likely, that 
an authority, which had been aſſumed thro*. ſo many obſtacles, Would in his hands 
ne long idle and unemployed. | Four catholic lords wre brought into the privy 
council, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Dover. Halifax, finding, that notwith- 
ſtanding all his paſt merits, he poſſeſſed no real credit or authority, became very 
refractory in his oppoſition ; and bis office of privy deal was given to Arundel. 
The King was open, as well as zealous, in the deſire of making converts; and 
men plainly ſaw, that the only way to acquire his affection and confidence was by 
a ſacrifice of their religion. Sunderland, ſome time after, ſerupled not to gain 
Favour at this price. Rocheſter, the treaſurer, tho” the King's brother-in-law, 
yet, becauſe he refuſed to give this inſtancę of complaiſance, was turned ont of his 
office: The Treaſury was put in commiſſſon x and Bellaſis was placed at the head 
of it. All the courtiers were diſguſted;*even ſuch as had little regard to religion. 


The diſhonour, as well as diſtruſt, attending renegades, made moſt men reſolve, at 
all hazards, to adhere to their antient faith. 


In ScorLand, James's zeal for praſelytiſim was caters e The earl uf 
Murray, Perth, and Melfort were brought over to the Court religion; and the- 
two latter noblemen made uſe of à very courtly reaſon for their converſion: 
They pretended, that che. papers, found in the late King's cabinet, had opened: 
their eyes, and had convinced them of the preference due to the Catholic religion. 
Queenſberry, who diſcovered not the ſame complaiſance, fell into total diſgrace, 
notwithſtanding his former ſervices,. and the unlimited ſacrifices, which he had 
made to the meaſures of the Court. Theſe merits could t Tot even enſure him of 
ſafety againſt the vengeance, ro which he ſtood expoſed. His rival, Perth, who 
had been ready to fink under his ſuperior intereſt, now acquired the aſcendant . 
and all the complaints, exhibited againſt him, were totally obliterated. His faith, 
according to a ſaying of Halifax, had made him whole. 

Bur it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk was wholly taken off; and; thar 
the King thought himſelf at liberty to proceed to the full extent of his zeal, and 
his violence. The duke of Ormond was recalled ; and tho” the primate and 


lord Granard, two proteſtants, till poſſeſſed the authority of juſtices, the whole 


power was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, ſoon after created'ear} of 
Tyrconnel z a man, who, from the blindneſs of his prejudices and fury of his 


temper, was * with the moſt immeaſurable ardour for the Catholic 
cauſe. 
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Tyrconnel to diſarm all the proteſtants, on pretence of ſecuring the publie peace, 
and keeping their arms in a few magazines for che ule of the militia,” Next, the 
army was 'new-modelled ; and great numbers of officers were diſmiſſod, becauſe 
_ ir: way pretended, that they or their fathers had ſerved under Cromwel and the 
Republic. The injuſtice was not confined to them. Near three hundred officers 
more were afterwards broke; tho many of them had purchaſed their commiſſions: 
About four or five thouſand private ſoldiers, becauſe they were Proteſtants, were 
diſmiſſed ; and being ſtripped even of their regimentals, were turned out to ſtarve 
in the ſtreets. While theſe violences were carrying on, Clarendon, who had 
been named lord Heutenant, came over; but he quickly found, that, as he had 
refuſed to give the King the deſired pledge of fidelity, by changing his religion, 
he poſſeſſed no credit nor authority. He was even a kind of priſoner in the hands 
of Tyrconnel; and as he gave all oppoſition in his power to the precipitint mea- 
ſures of the Cathofics, he was ſoon after recalled, and Tyrconnel ſubſtituted in 
his place.. The unhappy Proteſtants now ſaw all the legal authority, as well as 
che military force, transferred into the hands of their inveterate enemies z inflamed 
with hereditary hatred, and ſtimulated by every motive, which e · ther the paſſion 
for power, property, or religion could inſpite. Even the barbarous banditri 
| were let looſe to ptey on them in their preſent defenceleſs condition. A renewal 
of the antient maſſitres was apprehended; and great multitudes, ſtruck with the 


beſt grounded terror, deſerted the kingdom, and infuſed i into the Engliſh nation a + 


dread of thoſe violences, to which, after ſome ti 


{ | might juſtly, from the 
prevalence of the Catholics, think themſelves expoſed. 


ALL judicious perſons of the Catholic communion were diſguſted with theſe 


violent meaſures, and could eafily foreſee the conſequences. But James was en- 
tirely governed by the raſh councils of the Queen and of his conſeſſor, father Pe- 
ters, a jeſuit, whom he ſoon' after created a privy counſellor, He thought too 
that as he was now in the decline of life, it was neceſſary for him, by haſty ſteps, 
to carry his deſigns into execution; leſt the ſucceſſion of the Princeſs of Oran 

ſhould overturn all his projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellaſis remon- 
ſtrate, and ſuggeſt more moderate and cautious meaſures. Theſe men had ſeen 
and felt, during the proſecution of the plot, the extreme antipathy which the 
nation bore to popery and tho? ſome ſubſequent incidents had ſeemingly allayed 
hat ſpirit, they knew, that the ſettled habits of the people were ſtill the ſame, and 
that the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient to renew the former animoſity. A very 


moderate indulgence therefore to their religion would have ſatisfied them; and all 
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attempts to acquire power, much more to procure a change of che national "gh, 
they deemed dangerous and deſtructive. 


On the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, che Church of England had con- 


Lingand the curred with the ſame violence and credulity as the reſt of the nation, in the pro- 


85 darling, the church had commenced an f 


ſecution of it: But dreading afterwards the prevalence of republican and preſby- 
terian principles, they had been engaged to ſupport the meaſures of the court; 
and to their aſſiſtance James had chiefly owed his ſucceſſion to the crown. Finding 
that all theſe ſervices were forgot, and that the Catholic religion was the King's ſole 
poſition to court-meaſures z. and popery 
was now acknowleged the more immediate danger. In order to prevent inflamma- 


tory ſermons on this popular ſubject, James revived ſome directions to preachers 
| which had been promulgated by the late King, in the beginning of his reign, 


when no delign againſt the national religion was yet formed, or at leaſt appre- 
hended. But in the preſent delicate and intereſting ſituation of the church, there 
was little reaſon to expect, that orders, founded on no legal authority, would be 


_ rigidly obeyed by preachers, who ſaw no ſecurity to themſelves but in preſerving 


the confidence and regard of the people. Inſtead ofjavoiding controverſy, accord- 
ing to the King's admonition, the preachers every where declaimed againſt popery ; 


and among the reſt Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particularly diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf, and affected to throw great contempt on thoſe who had been induced 
to change their religion. by ſuch pitiful arguments as the Romgiſh miſſionaries could 
ſuggeſt. This topic, being ſuppoſed to reflect on the King, gave great offence at 

were iſſued to the biſhop of London, his dioceſan, im · 


mediately to ſuſpend Sharpe, till his Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be farther known. 


The prelate replied, that he could not poſſibly obey theſe commands, and that he 


was not empowered, in ſuch a ſummary manner, to inflict any puniſhment even 


upon the greateſt delinquent, But neither of theſe obvious reaſons, nor the moſt 


dutiful ſubmiſſions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe himſelf, could appeaſe the 
court. The King was determined to proceed with the deen violence in this 


cauſe. The biſhop himſelf he reſolved to puniſh for diſobedience to his com- 


mands ; and the expedient which he employed for at purpots was of a nature 
at once the moſt illegal and moſt alarming. 

AmoNno all the engines of authority formerly employed by the 7 out none 
had been more dangerous or even deſtructive to liberty, than the court of high 
commiſſion, which, together with the ſtar-chamber, had been aboliſhed in the 


reign of Charles I. by act of Parliament; in which a clauſe was alſo inſerted, 


een the erection, in all future . of that court or any of a like nature. 
Bur 


But this law was deemed 1 1 no obſtacle 3 and an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion Chap. l. 


was anew iſſued, by which ſeven ꝰ commiſſioners were veſted with full and unli- 
mited authority over the whole church of England. On this court were beſtowed ciegany.a1 


the ſame inquiſitorial powers, poſſeſſed by the former court ur high commiſſion : nar 


They might proceed upon bare ſuſpicion 3 and the better to ſet the law at defiance, 
it was expreſsly inſerted in their patent itſelf, that they were to exerciſe their 
juriſdiction, notwithſtanding any law or ſtatute to the contrary. The King's deſign 
to ſubdue the church was now ſufficiently known; and had he been able to eſta- 
buch the authority of this new - erected court, his ſucceſs was infallible. A more 
ſenſibis blow could not be given both to national liberty and religion; and hap- 
pily the conteſt could not be tried in a cauſe more iniquitous and unpopular than 
that againſt Sharpe and the biſhop of London. | 
Tux prelate was cited before the commiſſioners. After denying the legality 
of the court, after claiming the privilege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by 
the metropolitan and his ſuffragans; he pleaded in his own defence, that as he 
was obliged, if he had ſuſpended Sharpe, to act in the capacity of a judge, be 
could not, conſiſtent either with law or Juſtice, pronounce ſentence without 
previous citation and trial: That he had by petition repreſented this difficulty to 
his Majeſty; and not receiving any anſwer, he had reaſon to think, that his. do 
tition had given entire ſatisfaction: That in order to ſhew his farther deference, 
he had adviſed Sharpe to preach no more, till he had juſtified his conduct to the 
King; an advice, which, coming from a ſuperior, was equivalent to a command, 
and had accordingly met with the proper obedience : Thar' he had thus in his ap- 
prehenſion conformed himſelf to his Maje y 5 fare; but if he ſhould ſtill be 
found wanting to his duty in any particular, he was now contented to crave par- 
don, and to make reparation. All this ſubmiſſion, both in Sharpe and the pre- 


late, had no effect: The King was determined to have an example : Orders were g.ntence 
accordingly ſent to the commiſſioners to proceed : And 15 a majority of votes the againſt he” 
— hy 


biſhop, as well as the doctor, was ſuſpended. 


ALMosT the whole of this ſhort reign conſiſts of 8 always imprudent, 
often illegal, and ſometimes both, againſt whatever was moſt loved and revered by 
the nation: Even ſuch ſchemcs of the King's as might be laudable in themſelves, 
were ſo diſgraced with theſe intentions, that they ſerve only to aggravate the 
charge againſt bim. James was become a great patron of toleration, and an enemy 


© The perſons named were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Saneroſt ; the biſhop of Durham, Crew ; 
of Rocheſter, Sprat; the earl of Rocheſter, Surderland, chancellor Jefferics, and lord chef juitice Her- 


bert. The archbiſhop refuſed to act, and the biſhop of Cheſter was bad? in his place. 
| 3 ro 
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hag. 1. to all thoſe perſecuting laws, which, from the influence of the church, had been 


Penal laws 
ſuſpended. 


_ not ſufficient that a prerogative be approved of by ſome lawyers and antiquarians : 


enacted both againſt the diſſenters and Catholics, Not contented. with granting 


difpenfations to particular perſons, he aſſumed a power of iſſuing a declaration of 


general indulgence, nd of fuſpending at once all the penal ſtatutes, by which a 


confotmĩty was required to the eſtabliſhed religion. This was a ſtrain. of autho- 


rity, it muſt be confeſſed, quite inconſiſtent with law and a limited conſtitution ; 
but was ſupported by many ſtrong precedents in the Hiſtory of England. Even 
after the principles of liberty were become more prevalent, and began to be well 
underſtood, the late King had, oftner than once, and, without giving much um- 
brage, exerted this dangerous power: He had in 1662 ſuſpended the execution of 
a law, which regulated carriages: During the two Dutah wars, he had twice ul. 
pended the act of navigation: And the Commons i in 1666, being reſolved, con- 
rrary to the King's judgment, to enact that iniquitous law againſt Iriſh cattle, 
found it neceſſary, in order to obviate the excrciſe of this prerogative, which they 
deſired. not at that time enfirely to deny or "rogue to call the i e of 


that cattle a nuiſance. 
Tuo' the former authority of the King was great eri is was ſtill 


greater in ebelcſiaſtical ; and the whole deſpotic power of the popes was often be - 


lieved, in virtue of the ſupremacy, to be devolved to the Crown. The laſt Parlia - 
ment of Charles the firſt, by depriving the King and convocation of the power of. 
framing canons without conſent of Parliament, had ſomewhat diminiſhed the ſup - 
poſed extent of the ſupremacy; but ſti]! very conſiderable remains of it, at leaſt 
very important claims, were preſerved, and were occaſionally made uſe of by the 
Sovereign. In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights of his ſupremacy and his 
ſuſpending power, had granted a general indulgence or toleration; and in 1672 
he renewed the ſame edit : Tho! the remonſtrances of his Parliament obliged him, 


on both occaſions, to retract;; and in the laſt inſtance, the triumph of law over pre- 
rogative was deemed very great and memorable. In general, we may remark, 


where the exerciſe of the ſuſpending power was agreeable and uſeful, the power 
itſelf was little queſtioned : Where the exerciſe was thought liable to exceptions, 
men not only oppoſed ir, but proceeded to deny altogether the legality of the pre- 
rogative on winch it was founded. 

' Janes, much more imprudent, head- ſtrong, and arbitrary than his brother, 
iſſued anew a proclamation, ſuſpending all the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
and granting a general liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects. He was not de- 
rerred by the conſideration, that this ſcheme of indulgence was already blaſted by 
two fruitleſs attempts; and that in ſuch a government as that of England, it was 


If 
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If ic was condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet was ftill exerted, 


the victory over national liberty was equally ſignal, as if obtained by the moſt 


flagrant injuſtice and uſurpation. Theſe two conſiderations indeed would rather 
ſerve to recommend this project to James; who deemed himſelf ſuperior in vi- 
gour and activity to his brother, and who probably thought, that his . en- 
joyed no liberties but by his royal conceſſion and indulgence. 

In order to procure a better reception for his edict of toleration, the King, 
finding himſelf oppoſed by the church, began to pay great court to the Diſſenters; 
and he imagined, that, by playing one party againſt another, he would eaſily ob- 
tain the victory over both; a refined policy which it much exceeded his capacity 
to conduct. His intention was ſo obvious, that it was impoſſible for him ever to 


Chap. I, 
1687. 


gain the ſincere confidence and regard of the Nonconformiſts. They knew, that 


the genius of their religion was diametrically oppoſite to that of the Catholics, the 
ſole object of the King's affection. They were ſenſible, that both the violence of 
his temper, and the maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the principles of to- 
leration. They had ſeen, that on his firſt acceſſion to the Crown, as well as during 
his brother's reign, he had courted the church at their expence ; and it as not till 
after his dangerous ſchemes were rejected by the prelates, that he had recourſe to the 
Nonconformiſts. All his favours, therefore, muſt, to every man of judgment 
among the ſectaries, have appeared moſt inſidious : Yet ſuch was the pleaſure reap- 
ed from preſent eaſe, ſuch the animoſity of the Diſſenters againſt the church, who 
had ſo long ſubje&ted them to the rigours of perſecution, that they every where ex- 
. preſſed the moſt entire duty to the King and compliance with his meaſures ; and 
could not forbear rejoicing extremely in the preſent depreſſion of their enemies. 
Bur had the Diſſenters been ever ſo much inclined to ſhut their eyes with regard 
to the King's intentions, the manner of conducting his ſcheme in Scotland was 
ſufficient to diſcover the ſecret, The King firſt applied to the Scots Parliament, 
and deſired an indulgence for the Catholics alone, without comprehending the 
Preſbyterians : But that aſſembly, tho* more diſpoſed than even the Parliament of 
England, to ſacrifice their civil liberties, reſolved likewiſe to adhere pertinaciouſly 
to their religion ; and they now rejected for the firſt time the King's application. 
James therefore found himſelf obliged to exert his prerogative z and he thought it 
prudent to intereſt a party of his ſubjects, beſides the Catholics, in ſupporting this 
act of authority. To the great ſurprize of the harraſſed and perſecuted Preſbyte- 


rians, they heard the principles of toleration every where extolled, and found that 


permiſſion was granted to attend conventiclesy an offence, which, even during this 
reign, had been declared no leſs than a capital crime. The King's declaration, 
however, of indulgence contained articles, ſufficient to depreſs their joy. As if 
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Popery were already 8 he declared, * that he never would uſe force 


or invincible neceſſity againſt any man on account of his perſwaſion or the prote» 
« ſtant religion:“ A promiſe ſurely of toleration given to the Proteſtants with 
great precaution, and admitting a conſiderable: latitude for perſecution and vio- 
lence. It is likewiſe remarkable, that the King declared in expreſs terms, ** that 
de he had thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, und ab/oluts 
e power, which all his ſubjects were to obey without reſerve, to grant this royal 
4% toleration.“ The dangerous deſigns of other Princes are to be collected by a 
eompariſon of their ſeveral actions, by a diſcovery of theit more ſecret coun- 


eils: but ſo blinded was James with zeal, ſo tranſported. with his imperious tem- F 


per, that even his proclamations and public edicts contain e N 
without any farther enquiry, may ſuffice to his condemnation. 

Tus Engliſh well knew, that the King, by the conſtitution of their govern- 
ment, thought himſelf intitled, as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his 
ſouthern, as in his northern kingdom; and therefore, tho* the declaration of indul- 


gence publiſhed for England was more cautiouſly worded, they could not but be 


alarmed by the arbitrary treatment, to which their neighbours were expoſed. It is 
even remarkable, that the Engliſh declaration contained clauſes of a ſtrange import. 
The King there promiſed, that he would maintain his loving ſubjects in all their 
properties and poſſeſſions, as well of church and abbey lands as of any other - 


Men thought, that, if the full eſtabliſhment of popery was not at hand, this 


promiſe was quite ſuperfluous ; and they concluded, that the King was ſo replete 
with joy on the proſpect of that glorious event, that he . not, even for A. 
moment, refrain himſelf from expreſſing it. 

Bur what afforded the moſt alarming proſpect, was'the e nd ee 
conduct of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel was now veſted with full authority; 
and carried over with him as chancellor one Fitton, a man who was taken from 
a jail, and who had been convicted of forgery and other crimes, but who com- 
penſated for all hisenormities by a headlong zeal for the Catholic religion. He 
was even heard to ſay from the bench, that the Proteſtants were all rogues, 
and that there was not one among forty thouſand who was not a traitor, a re- 
bel, and a villain. The whole ſtrain of the adminiſtration was ſuitable to ſuch 
ſentiments, The Catholics were put in poſſeſſion of the council table, of the 
courts of judicature, of the bench of juſtices. In order to make them maſters of 
the Parliament, the ſame violence was exerciſed that had been practiſed in England. 
The charters of Dublin and of all the corporations were recalled; and new Charters. 
were granted, ſubjecting the corporations to the abſolute will of the Sovereign. 
The Proteſtant freemen were expelled, Catholics gs and the latter ſect, 
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5 ee majority in number, were now inveſted with the whole Cha I. 
| power of the kingdom. The act of ſettlement was the only obſtacle to their en- Te 
Joying the whole property; and Tyrconnel had formed a ſcheme for calling a Par- 
| liament, in order to reverſe that act, and empower the King to beſtow all the 
1ands of Ireland on his catholic ſubjects. But in this ſcheme he met with op- 
poſition from the moderate Catholics in the King's council. Lord Bellaſis went 
even ſo far as to affirm with an oath, that that fellow in Ireland was fool and 
* madman enough to ruin ten-kingdoms.” The decay of trade, from the de- 
| Jenny. of the Ons was repreſented ; the ſinking of the revenue; the alarm 
gland: And by theſe conſiderations the King's reſolutions 
pended ; tho' it was eaſy to fore from the uſual tenor 
| S his conduRt; "which ade would at laſt preponderate. 
Bur the King was not contented with diſcovering in — kingdoms the im- 
prudence of his conduct: He was reſolved, that all Europe ſhould be witneſs of it. | 
He publicly ſent the earl of Caſtelmaine ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, in or- Pn baſty to 
der to expreſs his obeiſance to the Pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to the ca- Rome. 
tholic communion, Never man, w: on ſo important an errand, met with 
ſo many neglects und even affronta. WEaſtelmaine. The Pope, inſtead of being 
pleaſed with this forward ſtep, concluded, that a ſcheme, conducted with ſuch in- 
diſcretion, could never poſlibly be ſucceſsful. And as he was engaged in a violent 
quarrel with the French monarch, a quarrel which intereſted him much more than 
the converſion of England, he bore little aagard to James, whom he believed too 
cloſely united with his capital enemy. 5 
Tux only proof of complaiſance, which he. King received from his Holineſs, 
was his ſending a nuncio into England, ia return for the embaſly. By act of Par- 
liament any communication with the Pope was declared high treaſon: Yet ſo little 
regard did the King pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncto a public and ſolemn 
reception at Windſor, The duke * one of the lords of the bed · cham- 
ber, becauſe he refuſed to aſſiſt at this ceremony, was diſmiſſed from his employ- 
ments. The nuncio reſided openly in London during all this reign. Four catho- 
lic biſhops were publickly conſecrated in the King's chapel, and ſent out, under the 
title of vicars apoſtolical, to exerciſe the epiſcopal function in their reſpective dio- 
ceſes. Their paſtoral letters, directed to the lay Catholics of England, were printed 
and diſperſed by the expreſs allowance and permiſſion of the King. The regular 
clergy of that communion appeared at Court in the habits of their order; and 
ſome of them were fo indiſcreet as to boaſt, that, weep Une, they hoped to 
2 8 in 3 thro the capital. 1 : 
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Weir the King ſhocked in the moſt open manner all the principles and pre- | 
Judices of his proteſtant ſubjefts, he could not ſometimes but be ſenſible, that he 
ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance for the execution of his deſigns. He had himſelf, 
by virtue of his prerogative, ſuſpended the penal laws, and diſpenſed with the teſt; 
but he would gladly have obtained the ſanction of Parliament to theſe acts of pow- - 
er; and he knew, that, without this authority, his edits alone would never afford 
ſufficient ſecurity to the Catholics. He had employed, therefore, with the mem- 
bers of Parliament many private conferences, which were then called claſetings; and 


he uſed every expedient of reaſons, menaces, and promiſes to break their obſtinacy 


in this particular. Finding all his efforts fruitleſs, he had gifſolved the Parliament, 
and was reſolved to Y a new one, from whom he expected more complaiſance 
and ſubmiſſion. 'By. e practice of annulling the charters, the King was become 
maſter of all the corporations, and could at his pleaſure change every where the 
whole magiſtracy. The church party, therefore, by whom the Crown had been 
hitherto ſo remarkably ſupported, and to whom the King viſibly owed his own 
ſucceſſion, were deprived of all authority z and Diſſenters, firſt in London, and af- 
terwards in every other town, were ſubſtiguted in their place. Not contented with 
this violent and dangerous innovation, certain regulators were af 
the qualifications of electors; and directions were given them to exclude all ſuch 
as adhered to the teſt and penal ſtatutes®. Queries to this purpoſe were openly 
propoſed in all places, in order to try the ſentiments of men, and enable the King 
to judge of the proceedings of the future Parliament. The power of the Crown 
was at this time ſo great; the revenue, managed by James's frugality, ſo conſi- 
derable and independant ; that if he had embraced any national party, he had been 
enſured of infallible ſucceſs, and might have carried his authority to what extent 
he pleaſed, But the Catholics, to whom he had entirely devoted himſelf, were 


not the hundredth part of the people. Even the proteſtant Nongonformiſts, whom 
| he ſo much courted, were little more than the twentieth ; and what was worſe, 


repoſed very little confidence in the unnatural alliance contraſted with the Catho- 
lics, and in the principles of toleration, which, contrary to their uſual practice in 
all ages, ſeemed at preſent to be adopted by that ſe. The King therefore, find- 


ing little hopes of ſucceſs, protracted the election of a Parliament, and proceeded 
Kill in the exerciſe of his illegal and arbitrary authority. 


. © The defiions infome place, paricalzrly Jn York, were transferred from the people to the ma- 
giſtrates, who, by the new. charter, were all named by the Crown, Sir John Rereſby's Memoirs, p. 
272. This was in reality nothing different from the King's Wannen The ſame. ad of 
— is all the Tarevuges of Lootlaad. i 
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Taz whole power in Ireland had been committed to the Catholics. In Scot- oe tn 
land, all the miniſters, whom the King chiefly truſted, were converts to that 
religion. Every great office in England, civil and military, was gradually tranſ- 
ferred from the Proteſtants. Rocheſter and Clarendon, the King's brothers-in-law, 
thoꝰ they had been ever faithful to his intereſts, could not, by all their ſervices, at- 
tone for their adherence to the national religion; and had been diſmiſſed from 

their employments. The proſtitute Jefferies himſelf, tho he had ſacrificed honour 
and juſtice and humanity to the Court; yet becauſe he refuſed alſo to give up his 
religion, was very faſt declining in favoug) nd intereſt, Nothing now remained 
but to open the door in the church and univerſities. to the intruſion of the Catho- 
lics. It was not long before the King made this violent effort; and by conſtrain- 
ing the prelacy and eſtabliſhed church to ſeek protection in the principles of liber - 
ty, he at laſt left himſelf entirely without friends and adherents. 
FarnER Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended by the King's mandate to 
the univerſity of Cambridge for the degree of maſter of arts and as it was uſual for 
the univerſity to confer that degree on perſons eminent for learning, without re- 
gard to their religion; ad as they had even admitted lately the ſecretary to the 
ambaſſador of Morocco; the Kin on that account thought himſelf the better in- 
titled to compliance. But the univerſity conſidered, that there was a great differ- 
ence between a compliment beſtowed on foreigners, and degrees which gave a title 
to vote in all the elections and decrees of the univerſity, and which, if conferred 
on the Catholics, would infallibly in time render that ſect entirely ſuperior. They 

c therefore refuſed to obey the King's mandate, and were to appear before the 

: | court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. The vice-chancellor was ſuſpended ; but as 

| the univerſity choſe a man of ſpirit to ſucceed 195 the King . my for 

the preſent to drop his pretenſions. 

Tux attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford was eber with more inflexible Attempt upon 
obſtinacy, and was attended with more important conſequences. This univerſity had Magdalen 
lately in their famous decree made a ſolemn profeſſion of paſſive obedience; and the 
court probably expected, that they would ſhow their ſincerity, when their turn 
came to practiſe that doctrine z which, tho', if carried to the utmoſt extent, it be 
contrary both to reaſon and to nature, is apt to meet with the moſt effectual oppo- 

ſition from the latter principle. The preſident of Magdalen college, one of the 

. richeſt foundations in Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was ſent in favour 

of Farmer, a new convert, but one, who, beſides his being a catholic, had not in 
other reſpects the qualities required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that office. The 
fellows of the college made very ſubmiſſive applications to the King for recalling 
bis mandate; but * they received an anſwer, the day came, on which, by 


3 | their” 
„ 


* 


. 


their founder, could not be choſen ; that the 
by oath to obſerve theſe ſtatutes, and never 


Fation 3 and that the college had at all times ſo much diſtinguiſned ĩtſelf by its loy- 
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their ſtatutes, they were required to proceed to an election. They e 

Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, hs well as of the firmneſs and vigour requiſite for 
maintaining his '6wn rights and thoſe of the univerſity. In order to puniſh the 
college for this contumacy, as it was called, an inferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
was ſent down, and the new preſident and the fellows were cited before that court. 
So little regard had been paid to any other conſideration beſides religion, that Far- 
mer, on enquiry, was found guilty of the loweſt and moſt ſcandalous vices ; inſo- 
much that even the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſhamed to inſiſt on his elec- 
tion. A new mandate, therefore, s iſſued in favour-of Parker, lately created 


biſhop of Oxford, a man of a proſtitute character, but who, Ike Farmer, attoned = 


for all his vices by his avowed willingnefs to embrace the catholic religion. The 
college repreſented, that all preſidents had ever been appointed by election, and 
there were even few inſtances of the King's interpofing by his recommenglation in 
favour of any candidate; that having already made a regular election of a preſi- 


dent, they could not, during his life, deprive him of his office, and ſubſtitute any 


other in his place; that, even if there was a vacancy, Parker, by the ſtatutes of 


had all f them bound themſelves 
ny account to accept of a diſpen- 


Alty, that nothing but the moſt invincible neceſſity could now'oblige them to op- 


poſe his Majeſty's melinations. All theſe reaſons 'availed wem nothing. The 
preſident and all the fellows, except two who complied, were expelled the college: 
and Parker was put in poſſeſſion of the office. This act of violence, of all thoſe 

committed during the reign of James, is perhaps the moſt illegal and arbitrary. 


When the diſpenſing power was the moſt ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by court lawyers, 
it had ſtill been allowed, that the ſtatutes, which regard private property, could 
not legally be infringed by that prerogative: Yet in this inſtance it appeared, that 
even theſe were not now ſecure from invaſion. The privileges of a college are 


attacked: Men are illegally diſpoſſeſſed of their property, for adhering to their 


duty, to their oaths, and to their religion: The fountains of the church are at- 
tempted to be poiſoned z nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all eccleſi- 
aſtical, as well as civil preferments, would be beſtowed on ſuch as, negligent of 
honour, virtue, and ſincerity, baſely ſacrificed their faith to the reigning ſuperſti- 
tion. Such were the general ſentiments z and as the univerſities have an intimate 
connexion with the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and mightily intereſt all thoſe who 
have there received their education, this arbitrary proceeding begot an univerſal 
diſcontent againſt the King's adminiſtration. 
Tux next meaſure of the Court was an inſult ftill more open on the OY 
ſiaſtics, and rendered che breach between the King and that powerful body fatal, 
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1 12 is range, that James, when he felt, from the ſentiments 


ol his own heart, what a mighty influence religious zeal had over him, ſhould yet 
be ſo infatuated as never once to ſuſpect, that it might poſſibly have a proportional 
authority over his ſubjects. Could he have profited from repeated experiepce, he 


had ſeen inſtances enough of their ſtrong averſion towards that communiop,. 


which, from a violent, imperious diſpoſition, he was determined, by e. 
3 a nas: ble ANGoans. 4] 


Taz King publiſhed a ſecond declaration of indulgence, almoſt in-the ſame 
terms with the former; and he ſubjoined an order, that, immediately after divine 


ſervice, it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the churches, As they were known 


'univerſally to diſapprove of the uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this clauſe, they 
thought, could be meant only as an iofulc upon them; and they were ſenſible, 


that, by their compliance, they would expoſe themſelves, both to public contempt, 


on account of their tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their indirectly patro- 
nizing ſp obnoxious a prerogative *®. They were determined, therefore, almoſt 


univerſally to preſerve the regard of the people; their oply protection, while 


| the laws were become of ſo little validity, and while the Court was ſo deeply 


engaged in oppolite intereſts. In order to encourage them io this reſolution, ſix 


prelates, to wit, Lloyde biſhop of St. Aſaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner 
of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborow, and Trelawney of Briſtol, 
met privately with rhe primate, and concerted the form of a petition to the King. 
They there repreſented in few wor®, that, tho* poſſeſſed of the higheſt ſenſe of 
loyalty, a virtue of which the church, of England had given ſuch eminent teſti- 


monies; tho? deſirous of affording caſe in a legal way to all Proteſtant Diſſenters; 


yet becauſe the declaration of indulgence was, founded on a prerogative, formerly 


declared illegal by Parliament, they could not, in prudence, honour, or conſcience, 
fo far make themſelves parties as the diſtribution of it all over the kingdom would 
be interpreted to amount to. They therefore beſought the King, that he 1 


not inſiſt upon their reading that e 


̃ „ When Chats difolved. bis lat Parliament, ha fn larch adenine ing þ) 

| meaſure, and chi. declaration the clergy had been ordered to read to the people aſtrr divine. ſervice. 
. Theſe orders were agreeable to their party prejudices, and they willingly ſubmitted to them. The 
contrary was now the caſe. 

| + The words of the petition were: That the great averſcneſs found in themſelves to their diftri- 
buting and publiſhing in all their churches your Majeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, 


p oceeds neither from any want of duty and obedicace to yt Majeſty (our holy mother, the church 
.of England, being both in her principles and her conſtant pradice unqueſtionably loyal, and having to 


E 4 
1687. 


1688. 


| 
| 
| 
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Tux King was incapable, not only of yielding to the greateſt oppoſition, bur | 
of allowing the ſlighteſt and moſt reſpectful contradiction to paſs unpuniſhed. He 
immediately embraced a reſolution (and his reſolutions, when once embraced, 
were inflexible) of puniſhing the biſhops, for a petition ſo popular in its matter, 
and ſo prudent and cautious in the expreſſion. As the petition was delivered him 

n. private, he ſummoned them before the council; and there (queſtioned them 

whether they would acknowledge it. The biſhops ſaw his intention, and ſeemed 
_ deſirous to decline anſwering : But being puſhed by the chancellor, they at 
laſt owned the petition. | On their refuſal to give bail, an order was immediately 
drawn for their commitment to the Tower; and the Crown lawyers received direc- 
tions to proſecute them for the ſeditious libel, Rod, it was pretended, they had 
compoſed and uttered. 


Tus people were already aware of the danger, to which the prelates were ex- 
poſed ;; and were raiſed to the higheſt pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to 
the iſſue of this extraordinary affair, But when they beheld theſe fathers of the 
church brought from court under the cuſtody of a guard, when they ſaw them 
embarked in veſſels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their affec- 
tion for liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at once; and they flew to be- 
hold this affecting and animating ſpectacle. The whole ſhore was covered with 
crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, who at once implored the bleſſing of thoſe holy 
paſtors, and addreſſed their petitions towards Heaven for protection during this ex- 
treme danger, to which their country and their religion ſtood expoſed, Even the 
ſoldiers, ſeized with the contagion of the ſame e ſpirit, flung themſelves on their 
knees before the diſtreſſed prelates, and craved the benediction of thoſe criminals, 
whom they were appointed to guard, Some perſons ran into the water, that they 
might participate more nearly of thoſe bleſſings, which the prelates were diſtributing 
on all around them. The biſhops themſelves, during this triumphant ſuffering, aug- 
mented the general favour, by the moſt lowly ſubmiſſive deportment; and they til] 
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her great honour been more than once publicly acknowleged to be ſo by your gracious Majeſty) nor 
yet from any want of tenderneſs to Diſſenters, in relation to whom we are willing to come to ſuch a 
temper as ſhall be bt fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in Parliament and Con- 
vocation, But am many other conſiderations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is 
ſounded upon ſuch a diſpenſing power as hath been often declare d illegal in Parliament, and particy- 
larly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your Majeſty's reign, and is a matter of ſo 
great moment and conſequence to the whole nation both in church and ſtate, that your petitioners 
cannot in prudence, honour, or conſcience ſo far make themſelves parties to it as a diftribution of it all 
over the nation, and the ſolemn publication of it once and again, even in God's houſe, and in the time 
of divine ſervice, muſt amount to in common and reaſonable conſtrution. | 
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 ihirted'the people to fear God, honour the Kin 

expreſſions more animating than. e moſt inflammatory ſpeeches. And no ſooner 
had they entered the precincts of the Tower than they Leen co chapel, in onger 
to return thanles for thoſe afflictions, which Heaven, in defence of 1 its holy cauſe, 
had thought them votthy endure. 


„Tul pale when condudted to their trial, was, if poſſible, attended alt nia, 


greater crowds of anxious ſpectators. All men ſaw the dangerous criſis, to which 


affairs were reduced; and were ſenſible, that the iſſue could not poſſibly be put on 
à more favourable cauſe;than that in which the King had ſo imprudently engaged. 
Twenty - nine temporal- peers (for the other prelates. ſtood albof) attended the 


_ prifoners to Weſtminiſter-hall ; and ſuch crowds of gentry followed the proceſ- 
ſion, that ſcarce any room was left for the populace to enter. The lawyers for 
the biſhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, 
and Sommers. No cauſe, even during the proſecution of the popiſh plot, was 
ever rd Wich ſo much zeal and attention. The popular torrent, which, of 
itſelf, wu nd 

government. 

| — the ſhops pl 


and ſubmiſſion of ſubjects: That when any perſon found commands to be im- 


poſed upon him, which he could not obey, it vas more reſpectful to offer to the 


Prince his reaſons for refuſal, than to remain in an obſtinate and refractory ſilence : 
That it was no breach of duty in ſubjects, even tho” not expreſly called upon, to 


diſcover their ſenſe of public meaſures, in which every one had ſo intimate a con- 


cern : That the biſhops in the preſent caſe were called upon, and muſt either e 


preſs their approbation by compliance, or their diſapprobation by perition : That 
it could be no ſedition to deny the prerogative of ſuſpending the laws; becauſe 
there really was no ſuch prerogative, nor ever could be, in a legal and limited 


government: That even if this prerogative'was real, it had yet been frequently 
diſputed before the whole nation, both in" Weltminſter-hall, and in both houſes 


of Parliament; and no one had ever dreamed of puniſhing the denial of it as 


criminal: That the prelates, inſtead of making any appeal to the people, had ap- 


plied in private to his * and had even delivered their 6 ſecretly, 


Vor. VI. | 9 Ggg | that 


g en oon farther irritated by the oppoſition of the 


| ace law allowed ſubjedts, if they thought 
themſelves aggrieved in any —— to addreſs themſelves by petition to the King. 
provided they kept within certain bounds, which the ſame law preſcribed them, 
and which in the preſent petition the prelates had rigidly obſerved : That an active 
obedience iti caſes, which were contrary to conſcience, was never pretended to be due 
to government; and law was allowed to be the great meaſure of the compliance 


"YA 4 | cpaintain their loyalty ; Cha 


11. 
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Chap. I. that except by the confeſſion, extorted from them before the council it was four 
16383. impoſſible to prove them theauthors : And that tho” the 11 51 tras afcerward 
printed and diſperſed, it was not ſo much. as e 8 iber! N 
had the leaſt knowlege of that publication. | Tr tans riſing 
Tuxsx arguments were coùvincing in chemſelyes, * were heard vitha very 
fayourable diſpoſition by the audience. Even ſome of the ju ges, 0 their ſeats 
were held during pleaſure, declared themſelves in favour Gf the x hers, _. The. 
jury however, from what cauſe is not certainly known, took ſeveral hoyrs to de- 
liberate, and kept, during fo long a time, the people in che moſt anxious expec- 
on ideal, ary tation. But whenathe wiſhed for verdict, not guilty, was at laſt pronounced, the 
Aeg intelligence was echoed thro? the hall, was conveyed. to the crowds without, was 
carried into the. ty, and was ee with infinite joy, throughout, the king- 
dom. 6 Prep ls? now ae 4: 
Ex ſince u rebellion, the King had, every —— encampes & his. 
army on Hounſlow-heath, that he might both improve their diſcipline,” and by 
ſo unuſual a ſpectacle over - awe the mutinous people. A popilhi 
erected in the midſt of the camp, and great pains taken, tho® y 
| over the ſoldiers to that communion, /: The few converts, whom the prieſta ad 
| made, were treated with ſuch contempt and ignominy, as deterred every one from 
following the example. Even the Iriſh officers, whom the King introduced into 
the army, ſerved rather, from the averſion borne them, to weaken! his intereſt 
among them. It happened that the very day, on which the biſhops! trial was 
finiſhed, the King had reviewed the troops, and had retired into lord Feverſham, : 
the general's tent; when he was ſurpriſed to hear a great uproar in the camp. 
attended with the moſt extravagant ſymptoms of tumultuary joy. He ſuddenly 
enquired the cauſe, and was told by Feverſham,. It was nothing but the re- 
„ joicing of the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the biſhops.” * Do you that : 
« nothing?“ replied he, but ſo much the worſe for them 
Tus King was ſtill determined to ruſh forwards in the ne courſe, wide he 
was already, by his precipitate career, fo fatally advanced. Tho? he knew, that 
every order of men, except a handful of Catholics, were enraged ut his paſt 
meaſures, and ſtill more terrified with the future proſpect; tho*' he ſaw that the 
fame diſcontents had reached the army, his ſole reſource during the general dif- 
affection: Yet was he incapable of changing bis meaſures, or even of remitting 
his violence in the proſecution of them Hs ſtruck out two of the judges, Powel 
and Holloway, who had appeared to favour'the biſhops : He iſſued orders to pro- 
ao clergymen, who had not read his declaration: that is, the whole 
2 church 


* 


1 M eren, Et 
church of England, two hundred excepted : He ſent a mandate to the new fel 


lows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen-college, to ele& for preſident, in the 

room of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
titular biſhop of Madaura : And he is even laid to have nominated the ſame per- 
ſon to the ſee of Oxford. So great an infatuation is perhaps an object of com 
ſion rather than of anger: And is really ſurpriſing in a _ who, in _ by 
ſpects, was not deficient in ſenſe and accompliſhments, - +» 8 


Chap. I. 
1688, 


Arxw days, before che acquirrat of the biſhops,” e Which, in oh of June. 
a King's- ſentiments, Much overbalanced- all the mortifications, which he had Birth of the 


received on that | occaſion... The Queen was beuge don, Who was 
— by che name of James, This bleſſing was impaticntiyclonged-for, not 


only by the King and Queen,” but by all the s, ane Boch abroad and at 


home. They 1 N King was paſt, middle age dad chat an his death the 
ſucceſſion mut olve on the ae ee Princeſs/of Orange, two zealous Pro- 
celtants, who "rod ſoon replace eve ing oa the angjent foundations, Vows 
therefore at every pt, fs a male ſucceſſor : Pilgrimages were un- 

dertaken, eule one 8d Loretto, by the dutcheſs of Modena; and ſucceſs 
wan en r büted to chat pious journey. But in proportiog'as this event was 
agreeablero the Cathiolics, it encreaſed the diſguſt of the Proteſtants, by depriving 
them of that agreeable, tho ſomewhat diſtatit ptoſpect, in which at preſent they 
flattered themſelves. Calumny even went ſo far as to aſcribe to the King the de- 


fign of impoſing on the world a ſuppoſititious child, who might be educated in his 
principles, and after his death ſupport the Catholic religion in his domigions. The 


nation almoſt univerfally' believed him ca pable, from bigotry, 
crime ; as they had ſeen, Gig ben te wech, en he was gt 
dence: And the jons of :yature, they thought, would. be caſily ſacrificed to 
the ſuperior. motives of propagating a catholic and"orthodox faith, "The preſcac 

occaſion was not the firſt, when thar exlumny' had been propagated. * Ia the year 
1682; the Queen, then Durchels'of York, had been pregnant 3. and rumours 
were ſpread, that an impoſture would, at that ume, be pur upon the nation: But 
happily, the infant proved a female 

of e thei CT fiRtion 


of committing any 
of every impru- 
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234 of Auguſt, 1682. Party zeal is capable of ſwallowing the indft incredible ory ; bat it is farely 
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Was Wales. 
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ne,. King's conflerna- 


1 
= u. Wegner civil 3 1 
*. OY © del end denominatiot a of wen, fit might; be expected, that 
his throne would, withourdelay, fall to by it gen weigh: But ſuch is the 
influence of eſtabliſhed government; ſo averſe are men from beginning hazardous 
enterprises; that had not the nation received ſuccour from abroad, affairs | 
long have remained in-their preſent delicate Situation, and me a 
| have prevailed in his raſh, and il concerted projects. = 
r of Orange, ever-fince his'mar eds Mary: „ 
the Prince of tained a very prudent conduct agreeable tothe found underſtanding, with which 
Orange. he was ſo eminently endowed.” He made it a maxim to concern himſelf very little 
in Engliſtvaſfairs, and never by any meaſure to diſguſt any of the factions, or give 
umdrage to the Prince who filled the throne. His natural inclination, as well ab his 
intereſt, led him to employ bimſelf with aſſiduous induſtry ig the affairs of the con- 


66 be had 


> 


animoſity. By this conduct, he gratified the prejudices. of the whole Engliſh 
nation: But as he croſſed the inclinations of Charles, who ſought peace by com- 
pliance wich Ene. be hag * declined in the men of * 

8 his i | and it Fs ach his Wee to an on \ ano terms with 
ps. heir-apparent, that he owed the Prince ſome demonſtrations of friendſhip ; 
and the Prince on his part ws not wanting in every inſtance of duty and regard 
towards the King. On Monmouth's jnvaſion, he immediately diſpatched over 
fx regiments of Britiſh: troops, which were in the Dutch ſervice; and he offered 


do take the command of the King's forces againit the rebels. However much he 
pprove the maxims of the King's adminiſtration, he ever kept a total | 


long, both from RPO and political conſiderations, 3 the maſk violent 


alenes on . and gave no countenance to e e „ | 


os Sed ee James ima the Prince ft o 
any part in Engliſh Notwithſtanding the lofty ideas, whic 

| had entertainedipf/hig.own prero 
| ill wanted much of the authority of laws, and that the continuance of them 8 


in the iſſue become dangerous, both to himſelf and to the Cathlics, whom he 
ſired to favour; An act of Parliament alone could enſure the indulgence or tole- 


e King 


tion, which he had labourod to eſtabliſh ; and he hoped, that, if the Prince would 


declare in falvur of that ſcheme, the members, who had hitherto reſiſted all his 
own applications, would at laſt be prevailed with to adopt it. The conſent there- 
fore, of the Prince to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes and of the teſt was ſtrongly 

ſolicited by the King; and in order to engage him to agree to that meaſure, hopes 
were given , that England would ſecond him in all thoſe enterprizes, which his 
adtive and extenſive gralus bad with. ſuch, ſucom formed on the conticenc. 


oY 
ive, he found, that the edicts, emitteſſ from it, 


Tux Prince knew, that the Emperor and the King of Spain were enraged by the 1. 8 
eee which they had ſuffered from the ambition of Lewis, and Rill league againf 


more, by the frequent inſults, which his pride had made them undergo. He was Face. 


apprized of the influence of theſe Monarchs over the catholic Princes of the empire : 
He had himſelf obtained a great authority with the Proteſtant Princes: And he 
formed a project of uniting Europe in one general league againſt the encroach- 
—— ee r UNEY and Mons: 
of all its neighbours. ? | 
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tor; my Lewis ſoon found, that, beſides his ee France 05 the baniſh- 
ment of ſo many uſeful ſubjects, the refugees had enflamed all the proteſtant na- 
tions againſt him, and had raiſed him enemies, who, in defence of their religion 
as well as liberty, were obſtinately reſolved to oppoſe his progreſs. The city of 
Amſterdam and other towns in Holland, which had he fallen into a dependance 
on France, being terrified with the accounts, which they evety moment received, 
of the furious perſecutions againſt the Hugonots, bad nos / dropped all private 
factions, and had entered into an entire confidence with the Prince of Orange +. 
The proteſtant Princes of the empire had formed a ſeparats league at Magdebourg 
for the defence of their religion. The Engliſh: were anew enraged at the blind 
bigotry of their Sovereign, and were diſpoſed to embrace the moſt deſpeſſ reſo- 
lutions againſt him. From a view uf the ſtate of Europe during this period, it 
appears, that Lewis, beſides ſullying an illuſtrious reign, had waritonly by tiiis per: 
ſecution xaiſed invincible artis to his n which. others iſe it had been very 
difficul not impoſſible, to.reſilt, - F 1 18 
Tur Hince of Orange knew: how 00 goa tile of all abc ranges: By 

his intrigves and influence a league was formed at Auſbourg, where — 
empire united in its defence againſt the French Monarch! Spain and Holland 


became parties in the alliance. The acceſſion of Savoy was afterwards obtained! 
Sweden and Denmark ſeemed to favour the ſame cauſe. Bat tho? theſe numerous 


| ſtates. compoſed the greater part of Europe, the league was ſtill: deced imperfect 


Refuſes to 
concur with 


the King. 


and unequal to jits end; ſo long as ä eee ene ene 
ſhe had hitherto perſevered. 


James, tho' more prone to 1 more ſei6ble hiv Fw * ponivtiat 
honour than his brother; and had he not been confined by the former motive, 


he would have maintained with more ſpirit the intereſt and independance of his 


Kingdoms. When a proſpect, therefore, appeared of promoting his religious 
ſchemes by oppoſing the progreſs of France, he was not averſe to that meaſure; 
and he gave his ſon-in-law! root to hope, that, by concurring with his vie ws in 
England, he might prevail with bias mme. nn en che Prines 
was ſo ambitious of promoting. 

A Mon tempting offer could not be made to a perfor vg hiv re ee 
racter: But the objections to that meaſure, upon deliberation, appearM'1o him 
inſuperable. The King, he obſerved, had incurred the moſt violent hatred of his 


3 + D'Avaux, 24'h of July, 16813 10th of June, 15th of October, rh of Norember, 1688, vol. 
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on ſubjetts: ee of his deſigns: The only re- 
ſource, whichche nation.ſaw, was in the future ſucceſſion of the Prince and Princeſs : 
Should he concur in. thoſe d ,, meaſures, he would draw on himſelf all the 


odium, under which the King laboured : The nation might even refuſe to bear the 


expence of alliances, which would in that caſe become ſo ſuſpicious: And heanight 


himſelf incur danger of loſing a. ſucceſſion, which was awaiting him, and which 


the egregious indiſcretion of the King ſeemed even to give him hopes of reaping 
before. it. ſhould devolve to him by the courſe, of nature. The Prince, therefore, 
would go no farther than to promiſe his conſent to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes, 
by. which the Nonconfarmiſts as well as Catholics were expoſed to puniſhment. 
The teſt he eſteemed a ſecurity ame requiſite for the eſtabliſhed religion. 


Tux King did not remain ſati 
Scots lawyer, who had been ba for treaſonable practices; but who had af-' 
terwards obtained. a eulen had been recalled; By the King's directions, 
Stuart wrote ſeveral letters to penſionary Fagel, with whem he had contracted an 
acquaintancein Holland; and beſides urging all the motives for an unlimited tole- 
ion, he deſired, that his reaſons ſhould, in the King's name, be commonicated to 


findings that his ſilence was conſtrued into an aſſent; he at laſt expreſſed his own ſen- 


That the Prince: and Princeſs of Orange gave — their conſent for repealing 
legally all the penal ſtatutes, as well | — againſt the Catholics as againſt 


the Proteſtant Nonconformiſts; and would concur with the King in any meaſure 
for. that purpoſe. That the teſt was not to be conſidered as a penalty inflicted on 
the profeſſors of any religion, but as a ſecurity provided for the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 


That it was no puniſhment on men to be excluded from public offices, and to live 5 


peaceably on their own revenues or induſtry, That even in the United Provinces, 


vhich were ſo often cited as models of toleration, tho! all ſects were admitted, yet 


civil, offices were only enjoyed by the profeſſors of the eſtabliſhed religion. That 
military commands, indeed, were ſametimes beſtowed on Catholics; but as they 


were conferred with great precaution, and ſtill lay under the controul of the magi · 


d. with a ſingle trial. There was one Stuart, a 


and that of their Highneſſes. He ſaid, that it was their fixed opinion, that no 
man, merely becauſe he differed from the eſtabliſhed faith, ſhould-ever, while he re- 


Ch 


n. 


1688, 


$e Prince and. Princeſs of Orange. Fagel during a long time made no reply ; but 


ſtrate, they could give no juſt reaſon for-umbrage. And that their Highneſſes. 


however deſirous of gratifying the King, and of endeavouring, by every means, 
to render his reign. peaceable and happy, could not * to any meaſure, which 
would expoſe their religion to ſuch imminent 
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Wurd this lettet was publiſhed, as it ſoon was, it inf Ired pre: courage into the 
Proteſtants of all denominations, and ſerved to keep them united in their oppoſi- 
tion to the eneroachments · of the Catholics. On the other hand, the King, who was 
not contented with a ſimple tolerationfor his own religion, but was reſolved, that it 
ſhould enjoy great credit, if not an abſolute ſuperiority, was extremely diſguſted, 
and took every occaſion to expreſs his diſpleaſure, as well againſt the Prince of 
Orange as the United Provinces.  - He gave the Algerine pyrates, who preyed 
on the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and liberty to diſpoſe of their prizes. 
He revived ſome complaints of the Eaſt-India company with regard to the affair of 
Bantam +. He required the ſix Britiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice to be ſent 
over. He began to put his navy in a formidable condition. And from all his 
movements, the Hollanders entertained ap — that _o ht wary ! an | 
occaſion and pretence for making war upon N= ode. 

Tur Prince in his turn reſalved to puſh * wich more vigour, | Phe to pre- 


Ling oppoſe the ſerve all the Engliſh Proteſtants in his intereſts, as well as maintain them firm in 


their preſent union againſt the Cathalics. He knew that the men of education i in 
England were, many of them, retained in their religion more by honour than by 
principle | z and that, tho? every one was aſhamed to be the firſt proſelyte, yet, i 
the example was once ſet by ſome eminent perſons, intereſt would every day make 
conſiderable converſions to a communion, which was ſo zealouſly encouraged by 
the Sovereign. Dykvelt therefore was ſent over as envoy to England; and the 
Prince gave him inſtructions, beſides publicly remonſtrating with the King on his 
conduct both at home and abroad, to applyyin his name, after a proper manner, 
to every ſect and denomination. To the church party he ſent aſſurances of favour 
and regard, and proteſted, that his education in Holland had nowiſe prejudiced 
him againſt epiſcopal government. The Nonconformiſts he exhorted not to be 
deceived by the fallacious careſſes of a popiſh Court, but to wait patiently, till, in 
the maturity of time, laws enacted by Proteſtants, ſhould give them that tolera- 
tion, which, with ſo much reaſon, they had long claimed and demanded. Dyk- 
velt executed his commiſſion with ſuch dexterity, that all orders of men caſt their 
eyes towards Holland, and expected thence a deliverance from thoſe A _ | 
which their religion and liberty were ſo nearly threatened, 1 
Many of the moſt conſiderable perſons, both in church and ſtate, made __ 
applications to Dykvelt, and-thro' him to the Prince of Orange. Admiral Her- 
bert too, tho* a man of great expence, and ſeemingly of little religion, had 
thrown up his Grp ants, and. 3 to A Hague, where he 8825 the 
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Prince of the diſaffection of the ſeamen, by whom that adenient was extremely be- 
loved. Admiral Ruſſel, couſin-german to the unfortunate lord of that name, 
paſſed frequently between England and Holland, and kept the communication 
open with all the great men of the proteſtant party. Henry Sidney brother to 


Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, came over under pretence of drink- 
ing the waters. at Spaw, and conveyed ſtill ſtronger aſſurances of an univerſal 
combination againſt'the meaſures of the King. Lord Dunblaine, ſon to the earl 


of Danby, being maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral voyages to Holland, and car- 


ried from many of the nobility tenders of duty, and even conſiderable ſums of 


money 7, to the Prince of Orange. 

Tn remained, however, ſome reaſons, which retained all parties in awe, 
and kept them from breaking out into immediate violence. The Prince, on the 
one hand, was afraid of hazarding, by his invaſion, an inheritance, which the laws 
enſured to the Princeſs ; and the Engliſh Proteſtants, on the other hand, from the 
proſpect of her ſucceſſion, ſtill entertained hopes of obtaining at laſt a peaceable 


and a fafe redreſs of all their grievances. But when the Prince of Wales was 


born, both the Prince and the Engliſh nation were reduced to deſpair, and ſaw 
no reſource but in a confederagy for their mutual intereſts. And thus the event 


which the King had ſo long Made the object of his moſt ardent prayers, and 
from which he expected the firm eſtabliſhment of his throne, proved the imme- - 


diate cauſe of his ruin and downfal. 

ZuvLESTEIN, who had been ſent over to congratulate the King on the birth of 
| his ſon, brought the Prince formal invitations from moſt of the great men in Eng- 
land, to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws and liberty. The 


biſhop of London, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, Devonſhire, Dorſet, the 


duke of Norfolk, the marqueſs of Hallifax, the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Pau- 
let, Eland, Mr. Hambden, Powle, Leſter, beſides many eminent citizens of Lon- 
don all theſe perſons, tho? of the moſt oppoſite parties, concurred in their appli- 


Chap. IT. 
1688. 


cations to the Prince. The Whigs, ſuitable to their antient principles of liberty, Coalition of 
which had led them to attempt the excluſion bill, eaſily agreed to oppoſe a King, parties. 


whoſe conduct had verified whatever his worſt enemies had prognoſticated of his 
ſucceſſion. | The Tories and the church-party, finding their paſt ſervices forgotten, 
their rights invaded, their religion threatened, agreed to drop for the preſent all 
over-ſtrained doctrines of ſubmiſſion, and attend to the great and powerful dictates 
of nature. The Nonconformiſts, dreading the careſſes of known and inveterate 


enemies, deemed the offers of toleration more ſecure from a Prince, educated in 


thoſe principles, and accuſtomed to that practice. And thus all faction was for a 


+ Ba 105 and of September, 8th and 15th of CQ;ber, 1688. 
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time laid aſleep in England; and rival parties, fargetting their wat, bad 
cretly concurred in a deſign of gppoſing their unhappy and miſguided: Sovereign. 
The earl of Shrewſbury, who had acquired. great popularity by. deſerting, at this 
time, the Catholic religion, in which he had been educated, left his regiment, 
mortgaged his eſtate for forty thouſand pounds, and made a tender of his ſword 
and purſe to the Prince of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and 
infirmities, had taken a journey for the ſame purpaſe. Lord Mordaunt was at the 
ague, and puſhed on the enterprize with that ardent and courageous ſpirit, for 

which 2 was ſo eminent. Even Sunderland, the King's favourite miniſter, is 
believed to have entered into a correſpondence. with the Prince; and at the ex- 
pence of his own honour, and his maſter's intereſt, to have ſecretly, embraced a 
cauſe, which, he foreſaw, was likely ſoon. to predominate F. 


Tux Prince was eaſily determined to yield to the applications of the Engliſh, 
and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, during its preſent fears and diſtreſſes, 


regarded him as its ſole protector. The great. object of his ambition was to be 
placed at the head of a confederate army, an@by his valour to avenge the injuries, 


which himſelf, his country, and his allies had ſuſtained from the haughty Lewis. 


But while England remained under the preſent government, he deſpaired of ever 


forming a league, which would be able, with any probability of ſucceſs, to make 
oppoſition againſt that powerful Monarch. The yes of affinity could not be ſup- 
poſed to have great influence over a perſon of the Prince's rank and temper ; much 
more, as he knew, that they were at firſt unwillingly contracted by the King, and 


| had never ſince been cultivated by any eſſential favours or good offices. Or ſhould | 


any reproach remain upon him for violating the duties of private life ; the glory of 
delivering oppreſſed nations would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of all reaſon- 


able men, to make ample compenſation. He could not well expect, on the com- 


mencement of his enterprize, that it would lead him to mount the throne of 
England: But he undoubtedly foreſaw, that its ſucceſs would eſtabliſh his autho- 


rity in that kingdom. And ſo egregious was James's temerity, that there was 


no advantage, ſo great or obvious, which that Prince's indiſcretion might not 
afford his enemies, 


Taz Prince of Orange, a his whole life, was peculiarly happy in the 
ſituations, in Which he was placed. He ſaved his own country from ruin, he 


reſtored the liberties of theſe kingdoms, he ſupported the general independency 


+ D'Avaux was always of that opinion. See bis Negotiations Gth and 2oth of May, 18th, 27th. 
of September, 22d of November, 1688. But it is pretended, that that lord always ſuggeſted mode- 
rate councils to the King ; a ſure proof, if true, of his fidelity. Sec his defence. 5 


— 
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of Europe. And thus, tho! his virtue, it is confeſſed, be not the pureſt, which Chap, II. 
we meet with in hiſtory, it will be difficult to find any perſon, whoſe actions and 1688, | 
conduct have contributed more eminently to the general intereſts of ſociety and 
of mankind. 


Taz time, when the Prince entered on his enterprize, was very well choſen 3 Prince's pre- 
as the people were then in the higheſt ferment, on account of the inſult, which Parations. 
the impriſonment and trial of the biſhops had put upon' the church, and indeed 
upon all the Proteſtants of the nation. His method of conducting the prepara- 

tions was no leſs wiſe and politic. Under other pretences, he had beforehand made 
conſiderable augmentations to the Duteh fleet ; and the ſhips were at that time 

lying in harbour. Some additional troops were alſo levied; and ſums of money, 
raiſed for other purpoſes, were diverted by the Prince to the uſe of this expedition. 

The ſtates had given him their entire confidence ; and partly from terror of 0 | 
exorbitant power of France, partly from diſguſt at ſome reſtraints laid on their - 
commerce in that kingdom, were ſenſible how neceſſary ſucceſs in this enterprize 

was become to their domeſtic happineſs and ſecutity. Many of the neighbouring 
Princes regaded him as their guardian and protector, and were guided by: him 

| in all their councils. He held conferences with Caſtanaga, governor: of the Spa- 

1 | niſh Netherlands, with: the Electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, with the Land- 
grave of Heſſe· Caſſel, with the whole houſe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that 
theſe Princes ſhould replace the troops employed againſt England, and ſhould pro- 

ee the United Provinces dufing the abſence of the Prince of Orange. Their 

*forces were already on their march for that purpoſe : A conſiderable encampment 
of the Dutch army was formed near Nimeguen: Every place was in motion; and 
tho? the roots of this conſpiracy reached from one end of Europe to the other, ſo | 
ſecret were the Prince's councils, ſo fortunate was the diſpoſition of affairs, that he 
ſtill could cover his preparations under other pretences; and little ſuſpicion was 
entertained of his real intentions. 

Tux King of France, menaced by the league of Auſbourg, had reſolved to 
firſt blow againſt the allies ; and having ſought a quarrel with the Em- 
peror and the Elector Palatine, he had invaded Germany with a great army, and 
had laid ſiege to Philipſbourg. The Elector of Cologne, who was alſo Biſhop of 
Liege and Munſter, and whoſe territories almoſt entirely ſurrounded the United 
Provinces, had died about this time; and the candidates for that rich ſucceſſion 
were Prinee Clement of Bavaria, ſupported by the houſe of Auſtria, and the car- 
dinal of Furftembourg, a prelate entirely dependant on France. The Pope, who 
favoured the allies, was able to throw the balance between the parties, and Prince 
Clement was choſen a circumſtance which contributed extremely to the ata 
H h h 2 0 
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of the States. But as the cardinal kept poſſeſſion of many of the fortreſſes, and 


had applied to France for ſuccours, the neighbouring territories were all in mo- 
tion; and by this means the preparations of the Dutch and their allies ſeemed i in- 
tended merely for their own defence againſt the enterprizes of Lewis. 


ALL the artifices, however, of the Prince could not entirely conceal his real 
intentions from the ſagacity of the French court. D'Avaux, Lewis's envoy at the 
Hague, had been able, by a compariſon of circumſtances, to trace the purpoſes of 
the preparations in Holland; and he inſtantly informed his maſter of the diſcovery. 
Lewis conveyed the intelligence to James; and accompanied the information with 
a very important offer. He was willing to join a ſquadron of French ſhips to the 


France io the Engliſh fleet; and to ſend over any number of troops, which James'ſhould judge 


King. 


Rejefted, 


viſite for his ſecurity, When this propoſal was rejected, he againoffered to raiſe 
the ſiege of Philipſbourg, to march his army into the Netherlands, and by the 


terror of his arms to detain the Dutch forces in hate own country. This pro- 


poſal met with no better reception. | 

James was not, as pet. entirely convinced, that his ſon-in-law intended an in- 
valion upon England. Fully perſuaded, himſelf, of the ſacr@neſs offliis own au- 
thority, he fancied, that a like belief had made deep impreſſion on his ſubjects; and 
notwithſtanding the ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which broke out, ſuch an uni- 
verſal combination in rebellion appeared to him nowiſe credible. His army, in 
which he truſted, and which he had conſiderably augmented, would be eaſily able, 
he thought, to repel foreign force, and to ſuppreſs ion among the populace.”. 
A ſmall number of French troops, joined to theſe, might tend only to breed diſ- 
content; and afford them a pretence for mutinying againft foreigners, fo much fear- 
ed und hated by the nation. A great body of auxiliaries might indeed ſecure him, 
both againſt an inviion from Holland, andagainft the rebellion of his own ſub- 
jets z but would be able afterwards to reduce him to total dependence, and render 
his authority entirely precarious. Even the French invaſion of the Low Countries 
might be attended with very dangerous conſequences ; and would fuffice, in theſe 
zealous times, to revive the old ſuſpicion of a combination againſt HollandWand 


againſt the proteſtant religion; a ſuſpicion, which had already produced ſuch 


to the laſt degree, delicate'and perplexing. 


diſcontents in England, Theſe were the views ſuggeſted by Sunderland ; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the reaſons, on which they were founded, were ſufficiently 
plauſible ; as indeed the ſituation, to which the King had reduced himfelf, was, 


STitL Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and ally, owl 1 teſt he re · 


| prded as cloſely,goaneced with his own. 5 the ä of Skelton, the King's 


miniſter 
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miniſter at Paris, orders were ſent to D'Avaux to remonſtrate with the States in 
_ Lewis's name againſt thoſe preparations, which they were making to invade Eng- 
land. The ſtrict amity, ſaid the French miniſter, which ſubſiſts between the two 
monarchs will make Lewis regard every attempt againſt his ally as an act of hoſ- 
tility againſt himſelf. This remonſtrance had a very bad effect, and put the 
States in a flame. Why is. this alliance, they aſked, between France and Eng- 
land, which has been ſo carefully concealed from us? Is it of the ſame nature 
with the former; meant for our deſtruction and for the extirpation of the prote- 
Rant religion? If fo, it is high time for us to provide for our own defence, and to 
anticipate thoſe projects, which are forming againſt vs. 


Even, James was diſpleaſed with this officious ſtep taken by Lewis for his fer- 
vice. 


„ obliged to ſeek the protection of France. He recalled Skelton, and 
b into the Tower for his raſh conduct. He ſolemnly diſavowed D' Avaux's 
memorial; and proteſted, that no alliance ſubſills between him and Lewis, but 
what was public and known to all the world +. The States, however, Ml affected 
to appear 2 on that Article z and the Engliſh extremely 

againſt their 


of that ambitious monarch: England was to be filled with French and Iriſh 
| troops : And every man, who was not willing to embrace the Romiſh ſuperſtition, 
was by theſe bigoted Princes devoted to ſudden deſtrution. 


He was not reduced, he faid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furltem- 


ſſeſſed 
vereign, firmly believed, ®that a project was concerted with Lewis 
for their entire ſubjection. Portſmoyth, it was ſaid, was to be put into the hands 
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Tuxsꝛx ſuggeſtions were every where ſpread abroad, and tended extremely to aug- 


ment the diſcontents, of which both the fleet and army, as well as the people, be- 


trayed every day the moſt evident ſymptoms. The fleet had begun to mutiny; 


becauſe Stricland, the admiral, a Roman Catholic, introduced the maſs aboard 
his ſhip, and diſmiſſed the proteſtant chaplain. It was with ſome difficulty they 
could be appeaſed; and they ſtill perſiſted in declaring, that they would not fight 


againſt the Dutch, whom they called friends and brethren 3 but would willingly en- 


gage the French, whom 1 regarded as national enemies. The King had intended 

to augment his army with Iriſh recruits, and he reſolved to try the experiment on 
the regiment of the Duke of Berwic, his natural ſony/ but Beaumont, the lieutenant- 
colonel, refuſed to Gor them; and to this ſition five captains ſteadily ad- 


+ That S between France and England appears both fom 


Sunderland's apology, and frompD'Avaux's negotiations, lately publiſhed : See Vol. IV. p. 18. Eng. 
Tranſlation. 27th of September, 1687. 16th of March, 6th of May, 1oth of Auguſt, 2d, 23d, and, 
410 of as: Seh angþ7th of October, 11th of November, 1688. 
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hered. They were all caſhiered; and had not the diſcontents of the army on this 
occaſion become very apparent. it was e to have tried and puniſhed thoſe 


- officers for mutiny. 


Tux King made a trial of the Aiſpolitions of his N in a manner ſtill more 
undiſguiſed. Finding oppoſition from all the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers of the 
kingdom, he reſolved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, were able alone 
to ſerve all his purpoſes, and enforce univerſal obedience. His intention was to 
engage all the regiments one after another, to give their conſent to the repeal of 
the teſt and penal ſtatutes; and accordingly the major of Lichfield's drew out the 
battalion before the King, and told them, that they were required either to enter 
into his Majeſty's views, in theſe particulars, or to lay down their arms. The King 
was ſurprized to find, that, two captains and a few popiſh ſoldiers excepted 
whole battalion immediately embraced. the latter part of the alternative. VWF kf 


time, he remained ſpeechleſs; but having recovered. from his ee 5 he 
commanded them to take up 


. © That for the future, he wo! 


arms; adding with a ſullen, diſcontented air, 
not do them the honout to aſk their advice. 
the King was diſmayed with. theſe ſymptoms of generalgiſaffettion, he 
letter from the marqueſs of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague; which 
informed him with certainty that he was qu look for a powerful invaſion from 
Holland, and that Penſionary Fagel had ar laſt acknowleged, that the ſcope of all 
the Dutch preparations was to tranſport, forces into England. Tho' James could 
reaſonably expect no other intelligence, he was aſtoniſhed at the news: He grew 


pale, and the letter dropped from his hand: His eyes were now opened, and he 


found himſelf on the brink of a frightful precipice, which his deluſions had hitherto 
concealed from him. His miniſters and counſellors, equally aſtoniſhed with him- 


The King re-ſelf, ſaw no reſource but in a ſudden and precipitant retraction of all thoſe fatal 


tracts his 
meaſures, 


meaſures, by which he had-created himſelf ſo many enemies, foreign and domeſtic. 
He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with them for 
common ſecurity : He replaced in all the counties the deputy-lieutenants and juſ- 
tices who had been deprived of their mmiſſions for their adberence to the teſt and 


the penal laws; He reſtored the charters of London and of all the corporations: 


He annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion : He took off the biſhop of Lon- 
don's ſuſpenſion : He re-inſkat&d the expelled preſident and fellows of Magdalen 
college: And he was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops, whom he had ſo lately 
proſecuted and inſulted. All theſe meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of fear, 

not of repentance. The biſhops, 4 cad of promiſing ſugcour, or ſuggeſting com- 


fort, re-capitulated to him all the Inſtances of his mal-adminiftration, and adviſed 


kim Gencelorefarde to follow more ſalutary council. And as intelligence arrived of 


= 
* 
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a gieat difaſter which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that 


the King recalled, for ſome time, the conceſſions, which he had ordered to be 
made to Magdalen college : A very bad fign of his ſincerity in his other conceſ- 
fions. Nay, ſo prevalent were his unfortunate prepoſſeſſions, that, amidſt all his 
preſent diſtreſſes, he could not forbear at the baptiſm of the young Prince, from 
appointing the Pope to be one of the godfathers. 


Tas report, that a ſuppoſititious child was to be impoſed on the nation, had been 
widely ſpread, and greedily received, before the Prince of Wales's birth: But the 
King, who, without ſeeming to take notice of the matter, might eaſily have quaſhed 
that ridiculous rumour, had, from an ill-timed haughtineſs, totally neglected it. He 


diſdained, he ſaid, to ſatisfy t 
villaneus an action. Finding 
made deep impreſſion on his ſubjects, he was now obliged to ſubmit to the mor- 
Ufying office of aſcertaining the reality of that birth. Tho no particular attention 


who could deem him capable of ſo baſe and 


hag, been beforchand given to enſure proof, the evidence, both of the Queen's 


„ and delivery, was rendered indiſputable; and ſo much the more, as 


no argument or proof of any importance, nothing but e rumour and ſur- 


mize, could be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. 


the calumny ftill gained ground, and had 
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MAN wnllL x, the Prince of Orange's declaration was diſperſed over the king- Prince's de- 


dom, and met with. univerſal approbation. All the grievances of the nation were 
there enumerated: The diſpenſing and ſuſpending power; the court of eccleſiaſ- 
'tical eommiſſion z the filling all offices with Catholics, and the raiſing a jeſuit to 
be a privy · counſellorʒ the open encouragement given to popery, by building every 
where churches, colleges, ſeminaries for that ſect ; the diſplacing of judges, if they 
refuſed to give ſentence according to orders, fe e from Court 3 the annulling 
the charters of all the corporations, and the ſubjecting the election of members to 
arbitrary will and pleaſure; the treating pMtions, even the moſt modeſt, and from 
perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal and ſeditiousz the committing the whole 
authority of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of papiſts; the aſſuming 
an abſolute power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and openly exacting in 
| that kingdom an obedience without reſerve; and the violent preſumptions againſt 
the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales. In order to redreſs all theſe grievances, the 
Prince ſaid, that he intended to come over into England with an armed force, which 
might protect him from the King's evil counſellors :. And that his ſole aim was to 
have a legal and free Parliament ſummoned, who might provide for the ſafety and 


claration. 


liberty of the nation, as well as examine the proofs of the Prince of Wales's legi- 


| es. No-one, he — could entertain ſuch bard thoughts of him as to ĩima- 


Eine, 
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- gine, that he bad formed other deſigns than to procure the full and laſting ſettle- 


ment of the religion, liberty, and property of the ſubject. The force, which he 


intended to bring with him, was totally diſproportioned to any views of conqueſt ; 


21k of Oto- 
ber. 


were held in anxious ſuſpence by the proſpect of an enterprize, the moſt im 


and it were abſurd to ſuſpect. that ſo many perſons of high rank, both in church 
and ſtate, would have given him ſo many ſolemn invitations for ſuch a pernicious 
purpoſe. Tho' the Engliſh miniſters, terrified with his enterprize, had pretended 


to redreſs ſome of the grievances complained of; there ſtill remained the foundation 


of all grievances, that upon which they could in an inſtant be again erected, an arbi- 
trary and deſpotic power in the Crown. And for this uſurpation there was no poſſible 
remedy, but by a full declaration of all the rights of the ſubject in a free Parliament. 


So well concerted were the Prince's meaſures, that, in three days, above four 
hundred tranſports were hired; the army quickly fell down the rivers and canals 
from Nimeguen ; the artillery, arms, ſtores, horſes were embarked ; and the 
Prince ſet ſail from e with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and 
an army of above fourteen thoufand men. He firſt encountered a ſtorm, which 
drove him back : But his loſs being ſoon repaired, the fleet put to ſea under the 
command of admiral Herbert, and made fail with a fair wind towards the weſt of . 
England. The ſame wind detained the King's fleet in the river, and enabled the 
Dutch to paſs the Straits of Dover without moleſtation. Both ſhores were covered 
with multitudes of people, who, beſides admiring the grandeur of the ſpectacle, 


ant, 
which, during ſome ages, had been undertaken in Europe. The Prince a 


proſperous voyage, and. landed bis army ſafely in Torbay on _— fifth of Novem- 
ber, the anniverſary of the gun-powder treaſon. | 

Tur Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter; and the es $ Wehn was 
there publiſned. That whole county was ſo terrified with the executions, which 
had enſued upon Monmouth's rebelligg, that nobody for ſeveral days joined the 
Prince. The biſhop of Exeter in a 19 fled to London, and carried to Court 
intelligence of the invaſion, As a reward of his zeal, he received the archbiſhop- 
ric of .York, which had long been kept vacant, with an intention, as was uni- 
verſally believed, of beſtowing it on ſome Catholic. The firſt perſon who joined 
the Prince, was major Burrington; and he was quickly followed by the gentry 


of the counties of Devon and Somerſet, Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals 


for an aſſociation, which every one ſigned. By degrees, the earl of Abington, 
Mr. Ruſſel, fon to the earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came to 


acted cons Hater. All England was in commotion. Lord Delamere took arms in Cheſhire, 


motion. 


the carl of Danby ſcized York, the- an of Bath governor of Plymouth, de- 
clared 


nm the earl of [Devonſtire mate u Bke-declaration in Derby. Ch 


Ane and gentry of Nottingham embraced the ſame cauſe ; and every day 

there appeared ſome effect of that univerſal combmation, into which the nation had 
entered againſt: che meaſures of the King. Even. thoſe who took not the field 
*ngainſt him, were able to embarraſs. and. confound his councils. A petition for a 
tee parliament was ſigned by twenty-four. biſhops and peers of the greateſt di- 
ſtinction, and was preſented to the King. No one thought of 4 Me 
ſiſtance againſt the invader. 


| A ͥ A fromthe geaeral Dakedon of 
* ſpirit/of the nation, not from any particular reaſon, had erept into the army. The ®* * 


© officers ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the intereſta of their country and · of their re- 
gon before thoſe principles-oF honour and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed 
the moſt ſacred tyes'by men of that profeſſion. Lord. Colcheſter, ſon to the earl 
of Rivers, was the firſt officer, who deſerted; 40-the: Prince 3+ and he was attended 
| by a few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made à like effort ; but was intercepted by 
Mg the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and taken priſoner ; Lord Corabury, ſon 
to the earl of Clarendon; was more ſucceſsful. ' He attempted to carry over three 
/ regiments of cavalry z and he actually brought a conſiderable part of them to the 
© Prince's quarters. Several officers of. diſtinction informed Feverſham, the general, 
i eee conſcience fight. againſt the Prince of Orange. | 
Lon CnugxcnniLEhadbeerzaifed from the:rank of a page, had been inveſted 
Vith 4 high command ini the army, had been created a peer, and had owed his 
— whole fortune te the King's bounty: Ver even · this perſon could reſolve, during 
the preſent extremity, to deſurt his unhappy maſter, who had ever repoſed entire 
Bec vr in him. He carried with him the duke of:Grafton, natural ſon to the 
late King, colonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of. dragoons, This conduct was a 
fignal ſacrifice to publie virtue of every duty in private liſe ; and required for ever 
after, the moſt upright, os e and the moſt — nba | 
© viour to render it juſtifiable. 
Tua King had arrived at Saliſbury, ebe ere bis army, . 
received this fatal news. That Prince, tho* a ſevere enemy, had ever appeared a 
8 warm, ' ſteady, and ſincere friend x and he was extremely ſhocked with this, as 
well as with many other inſtances of ingratitude, to which he was now expoſed. 
There remained none, in v he eduld confide. As the whole army had diſ- 
covered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he concluded it full of treachery z and being 
deſerted by thoſe whom he had moſt : ſavoured and obliged, he no longer expected 


chat others would hurard their dives in his ſervice. During this diſtraction and per- aft of No- 
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plexity, he embraced a ſudden reſolution of drawing off his army, and retiring to- 


wards London: A meaſure, which could ſerve only to betray his fears, and pro- 
voke farther treachery. | 


Bur Churchhill had prepared a ſtill more mortal blow for his diſtreſt benefyc- 
tor. His lady and he had an entire aſcendant over the family of Prince George of 
Denmark; and the time now appeared ſeaſonable for overwhelming the unhappy 
King, who was already ſtaggering with the violent ſhocks, which he had received. 
Andover was the firſt ſtage of his Majeſty's retreat towards London; and there, 


and of Prince Prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond, Sir George Huet, and 


George, 


and of the Anne, pretending fear of the King's diſpleaſure, withdrew herſelf in the company + 


ſome other perſons of diſtinction, deſerted him in the night-time, and retired to the 


Prince's camp. No ſooner had this news reached London, than the Princeſs 


Prince Anne. of the biſhop of London and lady Churchhill. She fled to Nottingham; where 


the earl of Dorſet received her with great reſpect, and the gentry of the 9 


quickly formed a troop for her protection. 
Tur late King, in order to gratify the nation, had entruſted the education of 


king con- 
Kernation, 


his nieces entirely to Proteſtants ; and as theſe Princeſſes were deemed the chief 
reſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their father's defection, great care had 


been taken to inſtill into them, from their earlieſt infancy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices. 


_ againſt popery. During the violence too of ſuch popular currents, as now pre- 
vailed in England, all private conſiderations are commonly loſt in the general paſ- 


fion ; and the more principle any perſon poſſeſſes, the more apt is he, on ſuch oc- 
cafions, to neglect and abandon his domeſtic duties. Tho? theſe cauſes may ac- 
count for the Princeſs's behaviour, they had no way prepared the King to expect ſo 


aſtoniſhing an event. He burſt into tears, when the firſt intelligence of it was con- 


veyed to him. Undoubtedly he foreſaw in this incideat the total expiration of his 
royal authority : But the nearer and more intimate concern of a parent laid hold 
of his heart; when he found himſelf abandoned in his uttermoſt diſtreſs by a child, 
and a virtuous child, whom he had ever regarded with the moſt tender affection. 


„God help me,” cried he, in the extremity of his agony, © my own children 
have forſaken me!” It is indeed fingular, that a Prince, whoſe chief blame 


conſiſted in imprudences and miſguided principles, ſhould be expoſed, from reli- 


gious antipathy, to ſuch treatment, as even Nero, Domitian, or the moſt enor- 
mous tyrants, that have diſgraced the records of PIROTYs never met with from 
their friends and family, 


So violent were the prejudices, which at this time prevailed, that this uokappy 


father, who had been deſerted by his favourite child, was believed, upon her diſ- 
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appearance, to have put her to death: And it was fortunate, that the truth was 


timely diſcovered ; otherwiſe the populace, even the King's guards themſelves, 


might have been engaged, in revenge, to commence a maſſacre of the prieſts and 
Catholics. 


Taz King 8 fortune now expoſed him to the contempt of his enciaſcs z and his ; 
behaviour was not ſuch as could procure him the eſteem of his friends and adhe- - 


rents, Unable to f̃eſiſt the torrent, he preſerved not preſence of mind in yielding 


to it; but ſeemed in this emergence as much depreſſed with adverſity, as he had 


before been vainly elated by proſperity, He called a council of all the peers and 


prelates who were in London; and followed their advice in iſſuing writs for a new 
Parliament, and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commiſſion- 
ers to treat with the Prince of Orange. But theſe were the laſt acts of royal au- 


thority which he exerted. Heeven hearkened to imprudent council, by which he 
was prompted to deſert the throne, and to gratiſy his enemies . win their” 


fondeſt hopes could have promiſed them. 

Tux Queen, obſerving the fury of the people, and e We. much ſhe was 
the object of general hatred, was ſtruck with the deepeſt terror, and began to ap- 
prehend a parliamentary impeachment, from which, ſhe was told, the Queens of 
| England were not exempted. The popiſh courtiers, and above all, the prieſts, 
were aware, that, they would be the firſt ſacrifice, and that their perpetual baniſh- 
ment was the ſmalleſt penalty, which they muſt expect from national reſentment. 
They were therefore deſirous of carrying the King along with them; whoſe pre- 
ſence, they knew, would ſtill be ſome reſource and protection to them in foreign 
countries, and whoſe reſtoration, if it ever happened, would again re-inſtate them 
in power and authority. The general defection of the Proteſtants made the King 
regard the Catholics, as his only ſubjects, on whoſe council he could rely; and 
the fatal cataſtrophe of his father afforded them a plauſible reaſon for making 


him apprehend a like fate. The infinite difference of einc imſtances was not, 
during men's preſent diſtraction, ſufficiently weighed. Even after the people 


were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution of Charles the firſt could not be 
deemed a national deed : It was perpetrated by a fanatical army, puſhed on by a 


| daring and enthuſiaſtic leader; and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and 


did ſtill entertain, a moſt violent abhorrence againſt that enormity. The ſituation 
of public affairs, therefore, no more reſembled what they were forty years before, 


than the Prince of Orange, either in birth, character, fortune, | or connexions, 


could be N none a FER to Cromwel. 
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Chap. l. Tu emiſſiries of France, and among che reſt, Barillon, the French. ambaſſa- 
1688. dor, were buſy, about the Kings they had entertained a very falſe notion, 
| which they inſtilled into him, that no hing would more certainly retard the public 
ſettlement, and beget univerſal confufion, than his deſertion of the kingdom. The 
Prince of Orange had; with good. reaſon embraced a contrary opinion; and he 
deemed:it extremely. difficult. to find expedients for ſecuring the nation, ſo long 
as the King kept. poſſeſſion of the crown. Actuated, therefore, by this. public mo- 
tive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, by private ambition, he was determined 
to uſe every expedient, which might intimidate the King, and make him, deſert 
that throne, which, he: himſelf was alone enabled to fill. He declined. a perſonal. 
conference with the King's commiſſioners, and ſent the earls of Clarendon, and Ox- 
ford to treat with them: The terms, which he propoſed, implied almoſt a preſent. 
articipation of the ſovereignty :: And he ſtopped. not a moment the march, of his 
army towards London. N . 
Taz news, which the King received from all quarters, helped to continue the 
panic, into which he was fallen, and which his enemies expected to improve to 
their ad vantage. Colonel Copel, deputy - governor of Hull, made himſelf maſter 
df that important fortreſs z, and the into priſon lord Langdale, the governor, a a 
Catholic; together with lord Montgomery, a nobleman of the ſame religion. The. 
town of Newcaſtle received the lord Lumly, and declared for the Prince of Orange 
and a free Parliament. The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county of that 
name, engaged it in the ſame meaſure. The Prince's declaration was read at Ox-. 
ford by the duke of Ormond, and was received with great applauſe by that loyal 
Univerſity, who alſo made an offer of their plate to the Prince. Every day, ſome 
perſon of quality or diſtinction, and among the reſt, the duke of Somerſet, went 
| over to the enemy. A very violent declaration was diſperſed in the Prince's name, 
but not with his participation 3 in which every one was commanded to. ſeize and pu- 
niſh all papiſts, who, contrary to law, pretended either to carry arms, or exerciſe any 
ct of authority. It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, called Lil- 
liballero, being at this time publiſhed in deriſion of the Papiſts and the Iriſh, it was 
greedily received by the people, and was univerſally ſung by all ranks of men, even 
by the King's army, who were ſtrongly ſeized with the national ſpirit. This inci- 
dent both diſcovered, and ſerved to encreaſe, the general diſcontent of the kingdom, 
Tus contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo reached Scotland, whence 
the regular forces, contrary to the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, were with- 
drawn, in order to re-inforce the Engliſh army. The marqueſs of Athole, to- 
- gether with the viſcount Tarbat, and others, finding the opportunity favourable, 
; CE” began 
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began to. farm i intrigues againſt Perth, the chancellor ; and the 3 and 
other malecontents flocked from all quarter to Edinburgh. The chancellor, ap- 


prehenſiye of the conſequences, found it expedient to withdraw; and the populace, 


as if that event were a ſignal for their inſurrection, immediately roſe in arms, and 
rifled. the popiſh chapel in the King's palace. All the Catholics, even all the 
zealous Royaliſts, were obliged to conceal themſelves ; and the privy council, 


inſtead, of their former ſubmiſlive ſtrains of addreſs to the King, and violent edits 
againſt their fellow ſubjects, now made applications to the Prince of Orange, as b 


the ſole reſtorer of law and liberty. 
Tux King every moment alarmed, mare and more, with theſe proofs of a ge- 


neral diſaffection, not daring to repoſe truſt. in any but thoſe who were expoſed to 


more danger than himſelf, agitated by indignation towards ingratitude, by diſdain 


of infidelity, impelled by his own fears and thoſe of others, precipitantly embraced 
the reſolution of withdrawing to France; and he ſent off beforehand the Queen and 
. the infant Prince, under the conduct of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the 


French Monarch. He himſelf diſappeared i in the night-time, attended. only by and fight. 
Sir Edward Hales, a new convert and made the beſt of his way to a ſhip, which 3 


"waited for him near the mouth of the river. A if this meaſure had hot been the 
moſt grateful to his enetnies of any which he could adopt, he had carefblly con- 
cealed his intention from all the world ; and nothing could equal the ſurpriſe, 
which ſeized the city, the court, che kingdom, upon diſcovery of his ſtrange 
event. Men beheld, all on a ſudden, the reins of government thrown up by the 
hand which held them; and ſaw n6ne, who had any right, or even pretenſion, 
to take poſſeſſion of them. 

Tux more effectually to involve every thing l in confuſion, the King appointed 
- not any one, who ſhould, in his abſence, exerciſe any part of the adminiſtration 
he threw the great ſeal into the river ; and he recalled all thoſe writs, which had 
bo iſſued for the elections of the new Parliament. It is often ſuppoſed, that the 
ſole motive, which i impelled him to this ſudden deſertion, was his reluQtance to meet 


a free Parliament, and his reſolution not to ſubmit to thoſe terms, which his ſubjects | 


would deem requiſite for the ſecurity of their liberties and their religion. But ig 
muſt be conſidered, that his ſubjects had firſt deſerted him, and entirely loſt his 
confidence z that he might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to entertain fears for his liberty, 
if not for his life; and that the conditions would not probably be moderate, which 
the nation, ſenſible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the violation of their 
laws and the danger of their religion, and foreſeeing his reſentment on account of 
their paſt oppoſition, would, in his preſent N exact from him. f 
1 


. 
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By this temporary diſſolution of g government, the populace were now maſters; | 
and there was no diſorder, which, during. their preſent ferment, might not be 
dreaded from them. They roſe in a tumult and deſtroyed all the maſs-houſes. 


They even attacked and rifled the houſes of the Florentine envoy and Spaniſh am- 


baſſador, where many of the Catholics had lodged their moſt valuable effects. 


| Jefferies, the chancellor, who had diſguiſed himſelf, in order to fly the kingdom, 


they highly applauded, and whoſe ſucceſs they joy fully congratul | 
Tux Prince on his part was not wanting to the tide of ſucceſs, which flowed in 


King ſeized 


was diſcovered by them, and ſo abuſed, that he died in a little time afterwards,” 


Even the army, which ſhould have ſuppreſſed thoſe. tumults, would, it was appre- 


hended, ſerve rather to encreaſe the general diſorder. Feverſham had no ſooner *© 


heard of the King's retreat, than he diſbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, 
and without either diſarming or bem. them, let them looſe to MY * the 


country. 


In this extremity, the biſhops and peers, 5 were in town, being the 752 re- 


maining authority of the ſtate (for the privy council, compoſed of the King's | 
creatures, was totally diſregarded) thought proper to aſſemble, and to inte poſ 


for the preſervation of the community. They choſe the marqueſs of Halifax their 
e mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of 


ſpeaker: They gave directions to thi 
the city: They iſſued orders, which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, 
and all the garriſons: And they made applications to the Prince, wh 


e enterprize 


upon him, nor backward in aſſuming that authority, which the preſent exigency | 
had put into his hands. Beſides the general popularity, attending his cauſe, a new 


incident made his approach to London ſtill more welcome, In the preſent trepida- 


tion of the people, a rumour aroſe, either from chance or deſign, that the diſband- 


ed Iriſh had taken arms, and had commenced an univerſal maſſacre of all the Pro- 


teſtants in England. This ridiculous belief was ſpread all over the kingdom on 


one day; and begot every where the deepeſt conſternation. The alarum bells were 
rung the beacons fired; men fancied that they ſaw at a diſtance the ſmoke of 


the burning cities, and heard the groans of thoſe who were ſlaughtered in their 


neighbourhood, | It was ſurpriſing, that the Catholics did not all us in the | 


rage which naturally ſucceeds ſuch popular panics. 


Wuirs every one, either from principle, intereſt, or KS ti turned their | 
back on the unhappy King, who had Abandoned his own cauſe, the unwelcome 


news arrived, that he had been ſeized by the populace at Feverſham, while he was 
nt Feverſham. making his eſcape in diſguiſe 3 that he had been very much abuſed, till he was 


known; but that the gentry had then interpoſed and protected him, tho? they ſtill 
, 4 a * Leak 7 7 | | 
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8 refuſed betet to ge This intelligence threw all parties into confuſion. Chap. II. 

The Prince ſent Zuyleſtein with orders, that the King ſhould approach no nearer 1688, 
than Rocheſter; but the meſſage came too late. He was already arrived in Lon- 
don, where the populace, moved by compaſſion for his unhappy fate, and actuated 

* their own levity, had received him with ſhouts and acclamations. 
Don mo the King's abode at Whitehall, little attention was paid him by the 
nobility or any perſons of diſtinction. They had, all of them, been previouſly 
diſguſted on account of his blind partiality to the Catholics z and they knew, that 
they were now become more crimitiſal in his eyes by their late public applications to 
the Prince of Orange. He himſelf ſhewed not any ſymptoms of ſpirit, nor diſ- 
covered any intention of reſuming the reins of government, which he had once 
thrown aſide. His authority was now plainly expired and as he had exerciſed 
his power, while poſſeſſed of it, with very precipitant and haughty councils, he 


_ relinquiſhed it by a deſpair, equally precipitant and puſillanimous. 
| Noramo-remained for the now ruling powers but to deliberate how they ſhould 
diſpoſe of his perſon. Beſides, that the Prince may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have 
poſſeſſed more generoſity than to think of offering violence to any unhappy Mo- 
narch, ſo nearly related to him, he knew, that nothing would ſo effectually pro- 
mote his own views as the King's retreat into Frange, a country at all times ſo ob- 
noxious to the Engliſh. It was determined, therefore, to puſh him into that mea- 
ſure, which, of himſelf, he ſeemed ſufficiently inclined to embrace. The King: 
having ſent lord Feverſham on a civil meſſage to the Prince, deſiring a conference 
for an accommodation in order to the public-ſettlement, that nobleman was put in 
arreſt, under pretence of his wanting a paſſpoxt : The Dutch guards were ordered 
to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where the King then lodged; and to diſplace the- 
Engliſh: And Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere, brought a meſſage from the 
Prince, which they delivered to the King in bed after midnight, ordering him to 
leave his palace next morning, and.depart for Ham, a ſeat of the dutcheſs of 
 Lauderdale's. He deſired permiſſion, which was eaſily granted, of retiring to Ro- 
cheſter, a town near the ſea-coaſt.. It was perceived; that the artifice had taken 
effect; and that the King, terrified with this harſh treatment, had renewed uy for- 
mer reſolution of leaving the kingdom. 

Nx lingered, however, ſome days at Rocheſter, under the protection of a Dutch 
guard, and ſeemed deſirous of an invitation ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of the throne. 
He was. undoubtedly ſenſihle, that, as he had, at firſt, truſted too much to his 
people's loyalty, and in confidence of their ſubmiſſion, had offered the higheſt vio- 
lence to their principles and prejudices z ſo had he, at laſt, on finding his diſappoint-. 
ment, gone too far into the other extreme, and had haſlily ſuppoſed them void 


*. 
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Second era. from the Quedl he privately embarked on Board a frigate which wa 
or Iu and he arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe in Picardy, whence he haſtened to St. Germans. 
cember, Lewis received him with the er 


- - - ” aw 


King's cha- Tuus ended the 
OE 


. lents, aided by ſo many virtues, would have rendered his reign honourable and 
happy. When it was wanting, every excellericy, which he'poſſeſſed, became dan- 


duct. Tho by a ſtretch of candour we ſhould admit of his fincerity in theſe pro- 
feſſions, the people were equallyJuſtifiable in their reſiſtance of him. So lofty was 

the idea, which he had entertained of his lg ẽhority, that it left his ſubjects lit- 
tle or no right to liberty, but what was dependant on his ſovereign wilt and plea- 
ſure. And ſuch was his zeal of profelytiſm, that, Whatever he might have in- 
tended, he plainly ſtopped not at toleration and equifity : He corifined all power, 
. | encouragement, 
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encouragement, and favour to the Catholics : Converts from intereft would ſoon 

have multiplied upon him: If not the greateſt, at leaſt the beſt part of the people, 
he would have flattered himſelf, were brought over to his religion : And he would 
in a little time have thought it juſt; as well as pious, to beſtow on it all the public 
eftabliſhments. Rigours and perſecutions againſt heretics would ſpeedily have fol- 
lowed; and thus liberty and the proteſtant religion would in the iſſue have been 
totally ſubverted; tho? we ſhould not ſuppoſe, that James, on the commencement 
of his reign, had ſeriouſly formed a plan for that purpoſe. And on the whole, al- 
lowing this King to have poſſeſſed good qualities and good intentions, his conduct 
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ſerves only, on that very account, as a ſtronger proof, how dangerous it is to allo 


any Prince, infected with that ſuperſtition, to wear the crown of theſe kingdoms. 


AFTER this manner, the courage and abilities of the Prince of Orange, ſeconded 
by ſurprizing fortune, had effected the deliverance of this iſland ; and with very little 
effuſion of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch army and a 5 private ſoldiers fell 
in an accidental ſkirmiſh) had expelled from the throne a great Prince, ſupported 
by a formidable fleet and a numerous army. Still the more difficult taſk remained, 
and what perhaps the Prince regarded as not the leaſt important : The obtaining 
for himſelf that crown, which had fallen from the head of his father-in-law. Some 


| lawyers, intangled in the ſubtilties and forms of their profeſſion, could think of no 
expedient ; but that the Prince ſhould claim the crown by right of conqueſt ; ſhould 


aſſume immediately the title of Sovereign; and ſhould call a Parliament, which, 
being thus legally ſummoned by a King i in poſſeſſion, could ratify whatever had 
been tranſacted before they aſſembled. © But this meaſure, being deſtructive of all 
principles of liberty, the only principles on which his future throne could be eſta- 
bliſhed, was prudently rejected by the Prince, who, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the 
good will of the nation, reſolved to leave them entirely to their own guidance and 
direction. The peers and biſheps, to the number of near ninety, made an addreſs, 
deſiring him to ſummon a convention by circular letters ; to aſſume, in the mean 


time, the management of all public affairs; and to concert meaſures for the ſecu- - 


rity of Ireland. At the ſame time, they refuſed reading a letter, which the King 
had left in order to apologize for his late deſertion, by the violence which had 


been put upon him. This ſtep was a ſufficient indication of their intentions with . 


regard to that unhappy Monarch. 
Tux Prince ſeemed ſtill unwilling to act upon an authority, which might be 


deemed ſo imperfect: He was deſirous of obtaining a more expreſs declaration of 


the public conſent, A very judicious expedient was fallen on for that purpoſe. All 
the members, who had fat in the Houſe of Commons during any Parliament of 


Charles the ſecond _ __ Parliaments whoſe election was n as free) were 
Vol. VI. K K K 


invited 
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invited to meet ; and to them were added the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the 
common council of the city. This was the maſt proper repreſeatative of the 
people, which could be ſummoned during the preſent emergence. They unani- 
mouſly voted the ſame addreſs with the Lords: And the Prince, being thus ſup- 
ported by all the legal authority, which could poſſibly be obtained in this critical 


Convention j uncture, wrote circular letters to the counties and corporations of England;; and 


ſummoncd, 


his orders were univerſally complied with. A moſt profound tranquillity pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom; and the Prince's adminiſtration was ſubmitted 
to, as if he had ſucceeded in the moſt regular manner to the vacant throne. The 


fleet received his orders: The army, without murmur or oppoſition, allowed 


him to neu- model them. And the city ſupplied him with: a loan of two n. 


thouſand pounds. 


2689. 


Tu conduct of the Prince wich regard to Scotland, was eee 1 T 


7th of Janu- prudent and moderate maxims. Finding, that there were many Scotſmen of 
Scldement of rank at that time in London, he ſummoned them together, laid before them his 


Scotland. 


intentions, and aſked their advice in the preſent emergency. This aſſembly, con- 
fiſting of thirty noblemen, and about fourſcore gentlemen, choſe duke Hamilton 
for preſident; a man, who, being of a temporizing character, was determined to 
pay court to the preſent authority. His eldeſt ſon, the earl of Arran, profeſſed 
an adherence toKing James ; a uſual policy in Scotland, where the father and ſon, 
during civil eommotions, are often obſerved to take oppoſite ſides ; in order to ſe- 

cure at all adventures the family from forfeirure. Arran propoled to invite back 
the King upon conditions; but as he was agen oppoled in this motion by 
Sir Patric Hume, and ſeconded by nobody, the aſſembly made an offer to the 
Prince of the preſent adminiſtration, which he willingly accepted. To anticipate 


a little in our narration z a convention, by circular letters from the Prince, was 


ſummoned at Edinburgh on the twenty-ſecond of March; where it was ſoon viſi- 
ble, that th: intereſt of the malecontents would entirely prevail. The more zea- 

lous Royaliſts, regarding this aſſembly as illegal, had forborn to appear at elec- 
tions; and the other party were returned from moſt places, The revolution was 
not, in Scotland as in England, effected by the coalition of Whig and Tory: The 
former party alone had over-powered the government, and were too much enraged 


by the paſt injuries, which they had ſuffered, to admit of any compoſition with 


their former maſters. So ſoon as the purpoſe of the convention was diſcovered, 
the carl of Balcarras and viſcount Dundee, the leaders of the Tories, withdrew 
from Edinburgh; and the convention having paſſed a vote, that King James, 
dy his mal- ems maoreed and his abuſe of of, N _ at all title to the 
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erowyn, they e e e royal dignity to the Prince and Princefs of 25 n. 


Orange. 


Tux Engliſh convention was aſſembled; and it Wache glue appeared, that the 22d of Jauu- 


Houſe of Commons, both from the prevailing humour of the people, and from the 2. 


influence of preſent authority, were moſtly choſen from among the whig party. . 85 


After thanks were unanimouſly given by both Houſes to the Prince of Orange for meet. 


the deliverance, which he had brought them, a memorable vote was in a few days 
| paſſed by a great majority of the Commons, and ſent up to the Houſe of Peers for 
their concurrence. It was contained in theſe words. That King James the ſe- 
« cond, having endeavoured to ſubveft the conſtitution of the k W. 4. by break 
_ ««. ing the original contract between King and people, and having, by the advice of 
* Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, violated the fundamental laws, and with- 
* drawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
_ *. throne is thereby vacant.” This vote, when carried to the upper Houſe, met 
with great oppolition ; of which it is here neceſſary for us to explain the reaſon, 
Tus Tories and the High-church-men, finding themſelves at once menaced 
with a ſubverſion of their laws and of their religion, had zealouſly promoted the 
national revolt, and had on this occaſion departed from thoſe principles of non-re- 
ſiſtance, of which, while che King favoured them, they had formerly made ſuch 
loud profeſſions.” + Their preſent apprehenſions had prevailed over their political 
tenets 3 and-the'unfortunateJamts, who had too much relied on thoſe general de- 
clarations, which never Vill be reduced to practice, found in the iſſue that both 
parties were ſegretly united in oppoſition to him. But no ſooner was the danger 
paſſed, and the general fear ſome what allayed, than party prejudices reſumed, in 
ſome degree, their former authority ; and the Tories were aſhamed of that victory 
which their antagoniſts, during the late tranſactions, had obtained over them. 


They were inclined, therefore, to ſteer a middle courſe ; and, tho? generally de · Views of the 
termined to oppoſe the King's return, they reſolved not to conſent to the dethron- Pardes. 


ing him, or altering the line of ſucceſſion. A regent with kingly power was the 
_ expedient, which they propoſed z and a late inſtance in Portugal ſeemed to give 
ſome authority and precedent to that plan of government. 


In favour of this ſcheme. the Tories urged, that, by the uniform tenor of the 
Engliſh laws, the right of the crown was ever regarded as ſacred, and could on 
no account, and by no mal-adminiſtration, be forfeited by the Sovereign : That 
to dethrone a King and to elect his ſucceſſor, was a practice quite unknown to the 
conſtitution,” and had a tendency to render kingly power entirely dependant and 
precarious: That where the Prince, from his tender years, from Junacy, or from 
other natural infirmity, was incapacitated to hold eh reins of N both 
K k K 2 the 
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people would in time forget or neglect their claim; an advantage, which could not 
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the laws and former practice agreed in appointing a regent, who, during the inter- 
val, was inveſted with the whole power of the adminiſtration : That the Mveterate 
and dangerous prejudices of King James had rendered him as unfit to ſway the 
Engliſh ſcepter, as if he had fallen into lunacy ; and it was therefore natural for the 
people to have recourſe to the ſame remedy : That the election of one King was a 
precedent for the election of another; and the government, by that means, would 


either degenerate into a republic, or what was worſe, into a turbulent and ſediti- 


ous Monarchy : That the caſe was ſtill more dangerous, if there remained a Prince, 
who claimed the crown by right of ſucceſſion, and diſputed, on ſo plauſible a 


ground, the title of the preſent Sovereign: That tho? the doctrine of non-refifiunce 


might not, in every poſſible circumſtance, be abſolutely true, yet was the belief of 
it extremely expedient ;z and to eſtabliſh a government, which ſhould have the con- 
trary principle for its baſis, was to lay the foundation of perpetual revolutions and 
convulſions : That the appointment of a regent was indeed expoſed to many incon- 
veniences; but ſo long as the line of ſucceſſion was preſerved entire, there was ſtill 
a proſpect of putting an end, ſome time or other, to the public diſorders: And that 


ſcarce any inſtance occurred in hiſtory, eſpecially in the Engliſh hiſtory, where a 
diſputed title had not, in the iſſue, been attended with much greater ills, than all 


thoſe, which the people had ſought to ſhun, by departing from the lineal ſucceſſor, 


Tz leaders of the whig-party, on the other hand, aſſerted, that, if there was 
any ill in the precedent, that ill would reſult as much from the eſtabliſhing a regent, 
as from the dethroning one King, and appointing his ſucceſſor ; nor would the one 
expedient, if wantonly and raſhly embraced by the people, be leſs the ſource of 
public convulſions than the other: That if the laws gave no expreſs permiſſion to 
depoſe the Sovereign, neither did they authorize the reſiſting his authority, or ſe- 


parating the power from the title: That a regent was unknown, except where the 


Prince, by reaſon of his tender age or his infirmities, was incapable of a will; and 
in that caſe, his will was ſuppoſed to be involved in that of the regent : That it 
would be the hei doe, ff abſurdity to try a man for acting upon a commiſſion, received 
from a Prince, whom we ourſelves acknowlege to be the lawful Sovereign; and no 
jury would decide ſo contrary both to law and to common ſenſe, as to condemn ſuch 
a criminal: That even the proſpect of being delivered from this monſtrous inconve- 
nience was, in the preſent ſituation of things, more diſtant than that of putting an 

end to a diſputed ſucceſſion : That allowing the young Prince to be the legitimate 
heir, he had been carried abroad; he would be educated in principles deſtructi ve of 
the conſtitution and eſtabliſhed ki tad z and he would probably leave a ſon, liable 
to the ſame inſuperable objection: That if the whole line were cut off by law, the 


8 be 
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be hoped for, while the adminiſtration was conducted in their name, and while the 
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were ſtill acknowleged to poſſeſs the legal title: And that a nation thus perpetually 1069. 


governed by regents or protectors approached much nearer to a republic, than one 


ſubject to Monarchs, whoſe hereditary regular ſucceſſion, as well as preſent autho- 
rity, was fixed and appointed by the people. | 


Tunis queſtion was agitated with great zeal by the oppoſite parties in the Houſe 


of Peers. The chief ſpeakers among the Tories were Clarendon, Rocheſter, and 


Nottingham; among the Whigs, Halifax and Danby. The queſtion was carried 


for a King by two voices only, fifty-one againſt forty-nine. All the prelates, ex- 
cept two, the Biſhops of London and Briſtol, voted for a regent. The primate, 


| court and from Parliament. 


Tue Houſe of Peers proceeded next to examine 3 the v vote, SPE up to 
Rinks by the Commons. They debated, ©* Whether there was an original contract 
between King and people,” and the affirmative was carried by fifty three againſt 

forty-ſix z a proof that the Tories were already loſing ground. The next queſtion 
was, Whether King James had broke that original contract ?“ and after a flight 
| oppoſition the affirmative prevailed; The Lords proceeded to take into conſidera- 
tion the word, abdicated; and it was carried that de/erted was more proper. The 
- concluding queſtion was, Whether King James, having broke the original con- 

« tract, and deferted the government, the throne was thereby vacant?” This 
queſtion was debated with more heat and contention than any of the former; and 
upon adiviſion, the Tories prevailed by eleven-voices, and it was carried to omit 


the laſt article with regard to the vacancy of the throne. The vote was ſent back 
to the Commons with theſe amendments. 


Tus earl of Danby had embraced the project of beſtowing the Crown ſolely 
vpon the Princeſs of Orange, and of admitting her as hereditary legal ſucceſſor to 

King James: Paſſing by the infant Prince as illegitimate or ſuppoſititious. His 
change of party in the laſt queſtion gave the Tories ſo conſiderable a majority in 
the number of voices. 


a diffftereſted but puſillanimous man, kept at a diſtance, both from the Prince's. 


Tur Commons ſtill infiſted on their vote, and ſent up reaſons, why the Lords Free con'e- 
ſhould depart from their amendments. The Lords were not convinced; and i | Sam de- 


Was neceſſary to have a free conference, in order to ſettle this controverſy. Never Houſes. 


national debate ſurely was more important, nor managed by more able ſpeakers ; 
yet is one ſurprized to find the topics, inſiſted on by both ſides, ſo very frivolous , 
more reſembling the verbal diſputes of the ſchools than the ſolid reaſonings of 
ſtateſmen and legiſlators. In public tranſactions of ſuch conſequence, the true 
motives, which produce any meaſure, are ſeldom avowed. The Whigs, now the 


ö ruling 


n the 
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ſignificant and intelligible, It was retorted on them, that, however that 


ruling party, having united with the Tories, in order to bring about the revolu« 
tion, had ſo much deference for their new allies, as not to inſiſt, that the crown 


ſhould be declared forfeited, on account of the King's mal-adminiſtration ; Such 


a declaration, they thought, would imply too expreſs a cenſure of the old tory 
principles, and too open a preference of their own, They agreed therefore to con- 


found together the King's abuſing his power and his withdrawing from the king- 
dom; and they called the whole an abdication; as if he had given a virtual, tho' 
not a verbal, conſent to his dethronement, The Tories took advantage of this ob- 
vious impropriety, which had been occaſioned merely by the complaiſance or pru- 
dence of the Whigs; and they inſiſted upon the word, de/erion, as much more 


might be juſtly applied to the King's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with any 


parties, while they warped their principles from regard to their antagoniſts, and 
from prudential conſiderations, loſt the praiſe of conſiſtence and uniformity,  - 


Tas managers for the Lords next inſiſled, that even allowing the King's abuſe 
of power to be equivalent to an abdication, or in other words, to a civil death, it 
could operate no otherwiſe than his voluntary reſignation or his natural death; 
and could only make way for the next ſucceſſor. It was a maxim of Engliſh law, 
that the throne was never vacant ; but inſtantly upon the deceaſe of one King was 


filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the authority of his predeceſſor. 


And however young or unfit for government the ſucceſſor, however unfortunate 


propriety, be extended to his violation of the fundamental laws. And thus both 


in his ſituation, tho? he were even a captive in the hands of public enemies; yet no 


juſt reaſon, they thought, could be aſſigned, why, without any default of his own, 
he ſhould loſe a crown, to,which, by birth, he was fully intitled. The managers of 
the Commons might have oppoſed this reaſoning by many ſpecious and even ſolid 


merely opinion, any ſcheme of ſettlement ſhould be adopted, in which, it was 


arguments. They might have ſaid, that the great ſecurity for allegiance. being 


moſt probable, the people would acquieſce and perſevere. That tho' uponghe na- 


tural death of one King, whoſe adminiſtration had been agreeable to the laws, ma: \ t 
ny and great inconveniencies would be endured rather than exclude his lineal ſuc- 
ceſſor; yet the caſe was not the ſame, when the people had been obliged, by their 


revolt, to dethrone a Prince, whoſe illegal meaſures had, in every circumſtance, 
violated the conſtitution. That in theſe extraordinary revolutions, the govern» - 


ment returned to its firſt principles, and the community acquired a right. of pro- 


viding for the public intereſt by expedients, which, on other occaſions, might be 


deemed violent and irregular. That the recent uſe of one extraordinary rem 


familiarized the people to the practice of another, and more reconciled theis minds 


to 
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to ſuch licences than if the government had run on in its uſual tenor. And that 
King James, having carried abroad his fon, as well as withdrawn himſelf, had 
given ſuch juſt provocation to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it in fuch 
difficulties, that the intereſts of his family were juſtly ſacrificed to the public ſettle- 
ment and tranquillity. Tho' theſe topics ſeem reaſonable, they were intirely for- 
borne by the whig managers; both becauſe they implied an acknowlegement of 
the infant Prince's legitimacy, which, it was agreed, to keep in obſcurity, and be- 
cauſe they contained too expreſs a condemnation of tory principles. They were 
contented to maintain the vote of the Commons by ſhifts and evaſions; and both 

ſides parted at laſt without coming to any agreement. 
Bor it was impoſſible for the public to remain long in the preſent ſituation. The 
„therefore, of the Lower Houſe obliged the Lords to comply; and 


by the deſertion of ſome Peers to the whig party, the vote of the Commons, with⸗ 


out any alteration, paſſed by a ſmall majority in the Upper Houſe, and received 


the ſanction of every part of the legiſlature, which then ſubſiſted. 
Ir happens unluckily for thoſe, who maintain an original contract between the 


n and people, that great revolutions of government, and new ſettlements 


of civil conſtitutions, are commonly conducted with ſuch violence, tumult and diſ- 

order, that the public voice can ſcarce ever be heard; and the opinions of the ci- 
tizens are at that time leſs attended to than even in the common courſe of admini- 
ſtration. The preſent tranſactions in England, it muſt be confeſſed, are a very 
ſingular exception to this obſervation. The new elections had been carried on 
with great tranquillity and freedom: The Priace had ordered the troops to de- 

part from all the towns, where the voters aſſembled : A tumultuary petition to the 


two Houſes having been promoted, he took care, tho? the petition was calculated 


for his own advantage, effectually to ſuppreſs it: He entered into no intri 
either with the electors or the members: He kept himſelf in a total ſilence, as if 
he had been nowiſe concerned in theſe tranſactions: And ſo far from forming ca- 
bals with the leaders of parties, he diſdained even to beſtow careſſes on thoſe, 
whoſe aſſiſtance might be uſeful to him. This conduct was highly meritoriqus, and 
diſcovered great moderation and magnanimity ; even tho' the Prince unfortunate- 
ly, thro? the whole courſe of his life, and on every occaſion, was noted for an ad- 
dreſs, ſo cold, dry, and diſtant, that it was very difficult for him, on account of 
any intereſt, to ſoften or familiarize it. | 

Ar laſt, the Prince deigned to break ſilence, and o/exprelh, tho in a private 
manner, his ſentiments on the preſent ſituation of affairs. He called together 
Halifax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more; and he told them, that having 


N 
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been invited over to reſtore their liberty, he had engaged | in this enterprize, and 

had at laſt happily effected this purpoſe : That it belonged to the Parliament, now 
choſen and aſſembled with freedom, to concert meaſures for the public ſettlement ; 

and he pretended not to interpoſe in their determinations. That he heard of ſeveral 
ſchemes propoſed for eſtabliſhing the government: Some inſiſted on a regent; 
others were deſirous of beſtowing the Crown on the Princeſs : It was their concern 
alone to chooſe that plan of adminiſtration which was moſt agreeable or advantage- 
ous to them. That if they choſe to ſettle a regent, he had no objection: He only 


thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that he was determined not to be the 


regent, nor ever to engage in a ſcheme, which, he knew, would be expoſed to ſuch 
inſuperable difficulties. That no man could have a juſter or deeper ſenſe of the 


Princeſs's merit than he was impreſſed with; but he would rather remain a pri- 


vate perſon than enjoy a crown, which muſt depend on the will or life of another. 
And that they muſt therefore make account, if they were inclined to either of theſe _ 
two plans of ſettlement, that it would be totally out of his power to aſſiſt them in 
carrying it into execution: His affairs abroad were too important to be abandoned 
for ſo precarious a dignity, or even to allow him ſo much leiſure as would be re- 
quiſite to introduce order into their disjointed government. 

THrtse views of the Prince were ſeconded by the Princeſs herſelf, 8 as ſhe 
poſſeſſed many virtues, was a moſt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, in the 
judgment of the generality of her ſex, would have appeared ſo little attractive and 
amiable. All conſiderations were neglected, when they came in competition with 
what ſhe deemed her duty to the Prince. When Danby and others of her parti- 
zans wrote her an account of their ſchemes and proceedings, ſhe expreſſed great 
diſpleaſure z and even tranſmitted their letters to her huſband, as a ſacrifice to con- 
Jugal fidelity. The Princeſs Anne alſo concurred in the ſame plan for the public 


ſettlement; and being promiſed an ample revenue, was contented to be poſtponed 


in the ſucceſſion to the crown. And as the title of her infant brother, in the pre- 


ſent eſtabliſhment, was entirely neglected, ſhe might, on the whole, eſteem herſelf, 


| in point of intereſt, a great gainer by this revolution. 
- Settlement of 


the crown. 


ALL parties, therefore, being agreed, the Convention paſſed a bill, where they 


ſettled the crown on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, the ſole adminiſtration to 


remain in the Prince: The Princeſs of Denmark to ſucceed after the death of the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange; her poſterity after thoſe of the Princeſs, but before 
thoſe of the Prince by any other wife. The Convention annexed to this ſertlement 
of the crown a declaration of rights, where all the points, which had, of late years, 
been diſputed between King and people, were. finally n z and the powers 
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of royal prerogative were more narrowly circumſcribed and more 
eee een | 


exactly defined, Chap, UL, 


- Tavs 3 . reigns, a continued firuggle man- Manner, 


| tained between the crown and the people: Privilege and Prerogative were ever at f. 
variance: And both parties, beſides the preſent object of difpute, had many latent 
claims, which, on a favourable occaſion, they produced againſt their adverſaries. 
Governments too ſteady and uniform, as they are ſeldom free, fo are they, in the 
judgment of ſome, attended with another ſenſible inconvenience : They abate the 
active powers of men; depreſs courage, invention, and genius; and produce an 
- univerſal lethargy in the people. Tho? this opinion may be juſt, the fluctuation 
and conteſt, it muſt be allowed, of the Engliſh government were, during theſe 
reigns, much too violent both for the repoſe and ſafety of the people. Foreign 
affairs, at that time, were either entirely neglected, or managed to pernicious pur- 
poſes : And in the domeſtic adminiſtration there was felt a continued fever, either 
ſecret or manifeſt ; ſometimes the moſt furious convulſions and diſorders. The 
revolution forms a new epoch in the conſtitution ; and was attended with conſe- 
quences much more advantageous to the people, than the barely freeing them from 
a bad adminiſtration. By deciding many important queſtions in favour of liberty, 
and till more, by that great precedent of depoſing one King, and eſtabliſhing a 
new family, it gave ſuch an aſcendant to popular principles, as has put the nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution beyond all controverſy. And it may ſaſely be affirmed, 
without any danger of exaggeration, that we in this iſland have ever ſince enjoyed, 
if not the beſt ſyſtem of government, nnen of liberty, that 
ever was known amongſt mankind. 
Jo decry with ſuch violence, as is affected by ſome, the wiible line of Stuart 3 
to maintain, that their adminiſtration was one continued encroachment on the incon- 
teſtible rights of the people; is not giving due honour to that great event, which not 
only put a period to their hereditary ſucceſſion, but made a new ſettlement of the 
whole conſtitution. The inconveniencies, ſuffered by the people under the two 


Vol. VI. | L1l flirte 
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- firſt reigns of that family (for in the main they were proſperous) \procecded ini 
great meaſure from the unavoidable fituation of affairs rand ſcarce any thing could 
have prevented thoſe events, but ſuch vigour of genius in the Sovereign, attended 


ties of his people. While the Parliaments, in theſe reigns, were taking advantage of 
the neceſſitſes of the Prince, aid attempting every ſeſſn t6-abHith, Vr tircum-- 
ſeribe, or define, ſome prerogative of the Crown, and innovate in the uſual tenor 
of government: Muſt it not be expected, that the Prince would defend an autho- 
rity, which, for above a century, that is, during the whole regular courſe of the 


former Engliſh government, bad been exerciſed without diſpute or controverſy ? 


Arid tho' Charles the ſecond; in 1672, may with reaſon be deemed the aggreſſor, nor 
is it poſſible to juſtify his conduct ; yet were there ſome motives ſurely, which 


could engage a. Prince, ſo ſoſt and indolent, and at the ſame time, ſo judicious, 


to attempt ſuch hazardous enterprizes. He felt that public affairs had reached a 
fituation, at which they could not poſſibly remain, without ſome farther innovation: 


Frequent Parliaments were become almoſt entirely neceſſary to the conduct of pub- 
lic buſineſs; yet theſe aſſemblies were ſtill, in the judgment of the Royaliſts, ch | 
inferior in dignity to the Sovereign, whom they, ſeemed better calculated to coun. | 


eil than controul. The Crown till poſſeſſed conſiderable. power of oppoſing Par. 
liamonts ;: and had not as yet · acquired the means of influencing them. Hence a 


mutually to take advantage of each other's neceſſities: Hence the impoſũbility un · 
der which the King lay ef finding miniſters, who could at once. be ſerviceable and 
faithſol to him. If he followed his own choice in appointing his ſervants, without 
regard to their parliamentary intereſt, a refractory ſeſſion (was. inſtastly to be ex- 
pected: If he chaſe them from among the leaders of popular aſſemblies, they either 

oſt their influence by adhering to the Crown, or they betrayed the Crown, in or- 
der to preſerve their influence with the people. Neither Hambden, whom Charles 
che firſt was willing to · gain at any · price; nor Shakteſbury, whom Charles the ſe. 

_ cond, after the popiſh plot, attempted to engage in his councils, would renounce 


Prince. Ther their. authority they ſtill thought to lye in the Parliament; 


and as the power of that aſſembly was not yet uncontrouleable, they ſtill reſolved 


to augment it, tho! at the expegge. of the royal prerogatives. 


is no wonder, that theſe events, by the repreſentations - of faction, have long 


been extremely clouded and obſcured. No man has yet aroſe, who bas been en- 


abled to pay'an entire regard to truth, and has dared to expoſe her, without cover - 


ag or. diſguiſe, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. Even that party amongſt- 
7. . e. 


with ſuch good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely to overpower the liber 


continued jealouſy between theſe paris of the conſtitution: Hence the inclination 


their popularity fgr the precarious, and, as they eſteemed it, deceitful favour of the 
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' rus, who boalt of the higheſt regard to liberty, have not poſſeſſed ſufficient liberty Chap. fl. 
of thought in this particular; nor have been able to decide impartially of their 16929. 
on merit compared with that of their antagoniſts. More noble undoubtedly in 
their ends, and more "beneficial to mankind;; they muſt alſo be allow e 
been often leſs juſtiſiable in the means, and in many of their tranſactia Ne 
payed more regard to political than to moral conſiderations. Being obliged ti edurt 
the populace, they found it neqgſſary to comply with their rage and folly ; and 
have even, on many oceaſions, by propagating fiftions, by promoting violenee, 
ſerved to infatuate, as well as corrupt that people, to whom they made a tender of 
liberty and juſtice. Charles the firſt was a tyrant, a Papiſt, and a contriver of the 
Iriſh maſſacre : The church of England was relapſing faſt into idolatry : Puri- 
taniſm was the only true religion, and the covenant the favourite object of heavenly 

regard. Thro' theſe deluſions the party proceeded, and, what may ſeem more 
wonderful, ſtil to the encreaſe-of law and liberty; till they reached the impoſtufe 
'of the popiſh plot, a fiction which exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar creduli- 
* however fingular theſe events may appear, there is really nothing alto- 
ner in any period of modern hiſtory : And it is remarkable, that tribuniti- 
an arts, the ſometimes uſeful in a free conſtitution, have dſten been ſuch as men 
of ſtrict probity and honour could not bring ehemſelves either to practiſe or ap. - 
vo | prove. The other faction, who, ſince the revolution, have been * to coutt 
5 the' populace; foretimes found it requiſite to employ like artifces. 
Tu whig party, for a courſe of et ns years, have, almoſt without in- 
. terfuption, enjoyed the whole authority ofthe*goveroment ; and no honours nor 
offices could be obtalned bar by their countenance and protection. But this event, 
which hab Been advartrageous to the ſtate, has been deſtructive to the truth of 
"Kiley, and bas eſtäbliſmed many groſs falſhoods, which it is unaccountable how 
ny IVvilized nation could have embraced with tegard to its domeſtic occurrences. - 
om the. moſt deſpicable, both for ſtyle and matter, have been extolled, 
need read; as if they had-equalled the moſt celebrated remaing of 
I 5 Ntauſe the ruling party had obtained an advantage over Heir ag - 
the philoſophical diſputes concerning ſome of their, general 


| antiquity. 
tagoniſts 


Ples, oy thence aſſumed a right to impoſe on the public their account of all par- 
ticolar tranſactions, and to repreſent the other party as governed entirely by the 
loweſt and moſt vulgar prejudices. But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided; 
and tho? no one will ever pleaſe either faction by moderate Aer it we 
cate. moſt likely to meet with truth and certainty | 8 
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temporary authors, of both parties, and even confeſſed by 
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We ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh government, ſome account | 
| of the ſtate of the finances, arms, trade, Manners, arts, between the reſtoration | 


and revolution. 


Tux revenue of Charles the ſecond, as fertled by the long Parliament, whe: u put 


ir bad footing, It was too ſmall, if ghey intended to make him inde- 


in the common courſe of his adminiſtration: It was too large, and ſettled = 
during too long a period, if they reſolved to keei him ia entire dependance. The 


large debts of the republic, which were thrown upon that Prince, the neceſſity of | 


ſupplying the naval and military ſtores, which were entirely exhauſted *; that of 
repairing and furniſhing his palaces : All thefe cauſes involved the King in great 
difficulties immediately after his reſtoration z and the Parliament were not ſufficiently - 
liberal in ſupplying him. Perhaps too he had contracted ſome debts abroad; and 
his boanty to the diſtreſſed cavaliers, tho? it did not correſpond either to their ſer- 
vices or expectations, could not fail, in ſome degree, to exhauſt his treaſures. 
The extraordinary ſums, granted the King during the firſt years, did not ſuffice 
for theſe extraordinary charges; and the exciſe and cuſtoms, the only cogſtant re- 
venue, amounted not to nine hundred thouſand pounds a year, and fell venvywn 
ſhort of the ordinary charges of the government. The addition of — 
in 1662, and of the other two branches in 2669 and 1670, brought up the revenue 
to one million three hundred fifty-eight thouſand pounds, as qe, learn from lord 


treaſurer Danby's account : But the ſame authority informs us, that the yearly ex- 


pence of the government was at that time one million three hundred eighty ſeven 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeyenty pounds +, without mentioning 


which are always very conſiderable, even under the moſt prudent adminiſtration. 


Thoſe branches of revenue, granted in 1669 and, 1670, expired. ina 680, and 
were never renewed by the Parliament: They were computed to be a 


hundred thouſand pounds a year, It muſt be allowed, becauſe aſſerted by all co- 


mſelf, that Ring 
Charles was ſomewhat profuſe and negligent, But it is likey eftain, that a 


very rigid frugality was requiſite to ſupport the government ug x ſuch, difficulties. 


There ia familiar rule in all buſineſs, that every man ſhould I palin propor- 
lion to the truſt repoſed in him, and to the power, which he enjoys und the nation 


ſoon found reaſon, from Charles's dangerous connexions 3 * 
their tranſgreſſion of that prudential maxim. 5 


a F 5 23 
Lord Clarendon's ſpeech to the Parliament, Oct. 9, 1666. | 
+ Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 288. We learn from a Ee W Mas 6s ects 
of the Exchequer, during fix years, from 1673 to 1679, was about eight millions two hundred thou- 
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| hundced thouſand pounds a year during his whole reign, the computation will ra- 
ther exceed than fall under the true value. The Convention Parliament, after all 
the ſums, which they had granted the King towards the payment of old debts, 
threw, the laſt day of their meeting, a debt upon him, amounting to one million 
ſeven hundred forty · three thouſand two hundred and ſixty- three pounds ®, All the 
extraordinary ſums, which were afterwards voted him by Parliament, amounted to 
eleven millions four hundred forty-three thouſand four hundred and ſeven pounds; 
which divided by twenty-four, the number of years, which that King reigned, 
make four hundred ſeventy-lix thouſand eight hundred and eight pounds a year. 
During that time, be had two violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch; and in 
1678, he made expenſive preparations for a war with France, In the firſt Dutch 
war, both France and Denmark were allies to the United Provinces, and the na- 
val armaments in England were very great; ſo that it is impoſſible he could have 


ſecreted any part, at leaſt any conſiderable part, of the ſums, which were then 
_ voted him by Parliament. 


Tar thes fone me chal add cbour.one,gittion two hundred thouſand pounds, | 


which had been detained from the bankers on ſhutting up the Exchequer in 1678. 
The King paid ſix per cent. for this money during all the reſt of his reign +. It is 
remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this violent breach of faith, the King, two years 
after, borrowed money at eight per cent. the ſame rate of intereſt, which he had 
paid before that event T. A proof, that public credit, inſtead of being of ſo de- 


licate a nature, as we are apt to imagine, i. in reality, ſo hardy and robuſt, that it 
is very difficult to deſtroy it, 5 


Tux revenue of James was raiſed by the en to about one million eight 


hundred fifty thouſand pounds 53 and his income as Duke of. York being added, 
made the whole amount to two millions a year ; a ſum Mell proportioned to the 
public neceſſities, but enjoyed by him in too independant a manner. The na- 


tional debt at the revolution amounted to one million Fw" -four thookd.pine hun- 


did twenty-five pounds J. 

n Militia fell much to decay las theſe t two reigns, partly by the policy 
_ofche Kings, who had entertained a diffidence of their ſubjects, partly by that ill 
rr In 


4 1 1666. f Dasby' Remer, p.-7, 1 14. p. 6s. 
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ing, however, of Charles's reign, the militia were ſtill deemed ſormida· | 
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the firſt Dutch war, that Monarch rephed, that ſuch. an attempt-would be 
ifruitleſs, and would tend only to unite the Engliſh. In a few pip yes _ 
our landing, there will be fifty thouſand men at leaſt upon vs. | 


-CyarLrs in the beginning of his reign had in pay near five thouſant 2 of 


guards and garriſons, At the end of his reign, he augmented this number to near 
eight thouſand. games on Monmouth's rebellion had on foot about fifteen thou 


- ſand men; and when the Prince of Orange invaded dim, WE —F en than 
«thirty thouſand regular troops in England. 
Tar Engliſh navy, during the greateſt part of Charles! $ eg, made a great 
figure, for numbers of ſhips, valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders. 
Even in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of eighty-three ſhips  ; beſides thirty, which were 
at that time on the ſtocks, On the King's acceſſion he found only fixty-three veſſels 
of all ſizes . During the latter part of Charlet's reign the navy fell conſiderably 
to decay, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the King's revenue: But James, ſoon 
after his acceſſion, reſtored it to its former power and glory; and before he left the 


| + throne, carried it much farther, ' The adminiſtration of the ad miralty underPepys, 


is ſtill regarded as a model for order and œconomy. The fleet at the revolution 


conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy-three veſſels of all ſizes; and required forty: two 


| thouſand ſeamen to man it |. That King, when Duke of York, had been the firſt 
a inventor of ſea ſignals. The military genius, during theſe two reigns, had not to- 
tally decayed among the young nobility. Dorſer, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, not to 


mention Offory, ſerved on board the fleet, and W 21 in the pings 


engagements againſt the Dutch. 


Tur commerce and riches of England did never, dufing any peric e 
ſo faſt as from the 225255 to the revolution. The two Dutch wars, by diſturb- 
ing the trade of that public, promoted the navigation of this iſland ; and aſter 
Charles had made a ſeparate peace with the States, his ſubjects enjoyed unmoleſted 
the trade of Europe. The only difturbance, which they met with, was from a 


few French privateers, who infeſted the channel 43 a and Charles interpoſed not i be- 


half of his ſubjects with ſufficient ſpirit and vigour,” The · recovery offfionqueſt of 
New York and the Jerſeys was a very conſiderable atceſſion to the ſtrength and {e- 

curity of the Engliſh colonies z and together with the ſettlement of Penfilvania and 
«Carolina, which was effected during this reign, extended prodigiouſly . 


e D'Eftrades, 2oth of October, 1656. + Pepys's Memoirs, p. 4. e 
Engliſh affairs, chiefly na val. Lives ofthe in, e I 


— ia America. Te per t mere properly Winding, 
rte reſtraints depend contributed to augment and people theſe colonies. 
Dr. Davenant affirms F, that the ſhippitig of England doubled during theſe twenty- 


* 


eight. years. Several newhanufactures were eſtabliſhed 3/iniron,/braſs,” ilk, hats. 


_ Blaſs, Ger. One Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, whet they were threatened 
with A French conqueſt, brought the art · of dying woollen cloth into England, and: 
dy chat improvement ſaved the nation great ſums of money, The encreaſe of 
coinage during thefe: two reigris-was ten millions two hundred ſixty. one thouſand 


pounds. R board of trade was erected in 1670 ; and the earl of Sandwich war 


made preſident. Charles revived and ſuꝑported the charter of the Eaſt: India com- 
pany ; a meaſure whoſe utility is ſomewhat doubtſul: He granted a charter to the 
Hudſon's Bay compaay ; a meaſure evidently hurtful. 7 
Tux Frenttf King, about the beginning of Charles's reign, laid ſome impoſitions 
on Engliſh commodities :' And the Engliſh, partly diſpleaſed with this innovation, 
partly moved by their animoſity againſt France, retaliated, by laying ſuch reſtraints. 
on the commerce with that 


million and a half or near two millions a year by the French trade. But no 
effects were found to reſult from theſe reſtraintsz and in King James's reign they 


were taken off by the Parliamegs. . 
Arx the ſame time that the burroughs of England were deprived o 


of their privi- 
leges the like attempt was made on the colonies. King James recalled _ 
ters, by which their liberties were ſecured ) and he ſent over governors inveſted 
Vith abſolute power. The arbitrary principles of that Monarch * in every, 
part of hir adminiſtration. . 


kingdom as amounted almoſt to a-prohibition, They 
formed calculations, by which they perſwaded themſelves, that they: were loſers a 


Tux n "yring Hee two reigns; were, in a-great meaſure, cured of that 


wild fanaticiſm, by which bey had formerly been ſo much agitated. Whateyer new 


vices they might acquire, it may be queſtioned, whether, by this change, they were, 


in the main, much loſers in point of morals. By the example of the King and the 
cavaliers; Jicentiouſneſs and debauchery-became-very prevalent in the nation. The 
pleaſures of the table were much purſued. Love was treated more as an appetite 


than a paſſion. The one ſex began to abate of the national character of . 8 


vithout being able to inſpire the other wich ſentiment or delicacy. 


Tur abuſes in the former age, ariſing from overſtrained pretenſions of viety, 


had much propagated the ſpirit of irreligion f.; and many of the ingenious men of 
$ = _=_ 
| + Diſcourſe on the pablic revenoes, gare H. p. 29, 33, 36. 
1 Tas ſophiſm, of arguing from the aboſe of any thing againſt the uſe of ir, is one of the groſſeſt 


aud at the ſame time, the moſt common, to which men are ſubject. The hiſtory eat _—_— none 
| ; more + 
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this period lie under the of Deiſm. Beſides wits and ſcholars by pro- 
flows Shafteſbury, Halifax, mn Mulgrave, Sunderland, Eſſex, Ro- 
cheſter, Sidney, Temple, are ſuppoſed to have adopted theſe principle. 
Tus ſame factions, which formerly diſtracted tha nation, were revived, and 
exerted. themſelyes in the moſt ungenerous and unmanly enterprizes againſt each 
other. King Charles, being in his whole deportment a model; of eaſy and gentle- 


| more than that of the period, which is our ſubje®, offers us examples of the abuſe of religion ; and 


we have not been ſparing to remark them: But whoever would thence draw an inference to the diſad- 


vantage of religion i in general, would argue very raſhly and erroneouſly. The proper office of religion 
is to reform men's lives, to purify their hearts, to inforce all moral duties, and to ſecure obedience to 


the laut and civil magiſtrate. While it purſues theſe ſalutary 3 
valuable, are ſecret and filent, and ſeldom come uader the ce of hiſtory. That adulterate ſpe- 
cies of it alone, which inflames faction, animates ſedition, and i rebellion, diſtinguiſhes itſelf on 


the open theatre of the world, and is the great ſource of revolutions and public convulſions. The 
hiſtorian, therefore, has ſcarce occaſion to mention any other kind of religion; and he may retain the 
higheſt regard for true piety, even while he expoſes all the abuſes of the falſe. He may even thiok, 
chat he cannot better ſhew his attachment to the former than by detecting the latter, and laying open 
its abſurdities and pernicious tendency. . 

Ir is no proof of irreligion in an hiſtorian, that he remarks ſome fuck oc impertattion ln cach ſect 
of religion, which he has occaſion to mention. Every inſtity In, however divine, which N adopted 
by men, muſt partake of the weakneſs and infirmities of our re; and will be apt, unleſs carefully 
guarded, to degenerate into one extreme or the other, What ſpecies of devotion le on noble, and 
worthy the Being, as that which is molt ſpiritual, ſimple, unadorned, and which partakes 
nothing either gf the ſenſes or imagination ? Yet is it ſound by ex chat this mode of worſhip 
does very natutally, among the vulgar, mount up into extravagance and fanaticiſm. Even many of 
the firſt reformers are expoſed to this reproach ; and their e tho', in the event, it rd extremely 


uſeful, partook ſtrongly of the enthuſiaſtie genius: Two of the judges in the reign of Charles the ſe- 
cond, ſerupled not to advance this opinion even from the bench. ban mas, of aq ceremony, 
: ifficule to preven * 2 


and ornament may ſeem to correct the abuſe; yet will it be found t ſuch a form 

of religion from fiaking ſometimes into ſuperſtition. The church of of England itſelf, which is 

the beſt'medium among theſe extremes, will be allowed, at leaſt during the age of archbiſhop Land, 
to have been ſomewhat infected with a ſuperſtition, reſembling the popi(h ; and to have payed a 19 
regard to ſome poſitive inſtitutions, than the nature of the things, ftr:iily ſpeaking, would permit. It 
is the buſineſs of an hiſtorian to remark theſe abuſes of all kinds ; but it belongs alſo to a prudent 

reader to confine the repreſentations, which he meets with, to that age alone of which the author 
treats, What abſurdity, for inſtance, to ſuppoſe, that the Preſbyterians, Independants, Anabaptiſts, 
and other ſeQaries of the preſent age, partake of al the extravagancies, which we remark in thoſe, who 
bore theſe , the laſt century ? The inference indeed ſeems julter ; where ſecis have been 
noted for fanaticiſm ring one period, to conclude, thut they will be very moderate and reaſonable in 
the ſubſequent. For as it is the nature of fanaticiſm to aboliſh all Naviſh ſubm'fſion to prieſtly power 


it ſollowe, that as ſoon as the firſt ferment is abated, man ageaacorally i in ſuch ſcQs left to the free uſo | 


of theirs eaſon, and ſhake off the fetters of cullom and authority. 


"2 impr tion 3 | auch, aa öden, which 
_ of a ans mo deſtructive 1 could poſlibly permit. His courtiers 
were 


ah 
5 7 1 
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ſtinguiſhable in England by their obliging and agreeable manners. 


E which overſpread the nation, 
during the Commonwealth and ProteQorſhip, there were a few ſedate philoſophers, 
in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated. their reaſon, and eſtabliſhed confe- 

— for the mutual communication of their diſcoveries in phy ſics and geometry. 


3 
which Chap. * 


Wilkins, a clergyman, who had married Cromwel's ſiſter, and was afterwagds | 


| S ˙ theſe philoſopher) coprmtuinns Immediately 
| ter the reſtoration, theſe men procured a patent, and having enlargec their num- 
ber, were denominated the Renal Society. Buc this patent was all they obtained, from 
the King, Tho' Charles was a great lover of the ſciences, larly ebymiſtry 


and mechanics, he animated them by his example alone, not by his bounty. His 


craving courtiers and miſtreſſes, by whom he was perpetually ſurrounded, engroſſed 
all 3 and left him neither money nor attention for literary merit. His 
» Lewis, who fell ſhort-of the King's genius and knowlege in this 

much exceeded him ia liberality. Beſides peaſions conferred on learned 

3 poker all Europe, his academies were directed by rules and ſupported by 
_ falaries: A generoſity, which does great honour to his memory ; and in the eyes 
of all the ingenious part of mankind, will be eſteemed an atonement for many of 


the errors of his reign. * We may be ſurprized, that this example ſhould not be 


more followed by princes; ſince it is certain, that that bounty, ſo extenſive, fo 
ee eee 
ten conferred on one ſingle, uſeleſa, overgrown favourite or courtier. 
Bur tho? the French academy of ſciences was directed, 
ported by the'Sovereign, there aroſe in England ſome men of ſuperior genius, who 
were more than ſufficient to caſt the balance, and who drew on themſelves and 
on their native.country the gerd and artenticry of alt Europe. Befides Wilkins, 
Wren, Wallis, eminent Hooks, an accurate obſerver by micre- 
ſcopes, and Sydenhatn, the reſtorer of true phyſi; there figuriſhed during chis 
period a Boyle and. a Newton y men, who trode, with cautious; and therefore the 
more fecure ſteps, the only road, which leads to true philoſophy. | 
Boi improved the pneumatic engine, invented by Otto Guericke, ond was 
d aleblad-eo-make eee mow! nöd cartocls Ge en ü as well 
as om other bodies: His chymiſtry is much admired by thoſe acquainted with 
that art: His-hydroſtatics contain a greater mixture of reaſoaing and invention 
with experiment than any other of his works but his reaſoning is ſtil] remote from 
„ er PECAN Boyle was 
„Vor. VI . M m m | a 
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a great partizan of the mechanical philoſophy 3 2 theory, which; by diſcovering 
fome of the ſecrets 'of nature, and allowing W the reſt, 1 
on to the natural vanity and curiolity of men. 


wa ewton this ifland may boaſt of having produced the cent a TOP! 
genius at ever aroſe for the ornament and inſtruction of the ſpecies, Cautious, 
in admitting no principles but ſuch as were founded on experiment; but reſolute 
to adopt every ſuch principle, however new or unuſual: From modeſty, igno- 
rant of his ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind ; and thence, leſs careful to 
accommodate his reaſonings to common apprehenſions: More anxious to merit 
than acquire fame : He was from theſe cauſes long unknown'to the world ; but 
his reputation at laſt broke out with a luſtre, which ſcarce any writer, during his 
own life-time, had ever before attained. While Newton ſeemed to draw off the 
veil from ſome of the myſteries of nature, he ſhowed at the ſame time the im- 
perfections of the mechanical philoſophy ; and thereby reſtored her ultimate ſecrets 
to that obſcurity, in which they ever did and ever will remajh. 

Tuis age was far from being ſo favourable to polite literature as to the ſciences. 
Charles, tho* fond of wit, tho* poſſeſſed himſelf of a confiderable ſhare of it, 
tho? his taſte of converſation ſeems to have been ſound and juſt; ſerved rather to 
eorrupt than improve the poetry and eloquence of his time. When the theatres 
were opened at the reſtoration, and freedom was again given to pleaſantry and 
ingenuity ; men, after ſo long an abſtinence, fed on theſe delicacies with leſs taſte 
than avidity, and the coarſeſt and moſt irregular fpecies of wit was received by 
the court as well as by the people. The productions at that time repreſented on 
the theatre were ſuch monſters of extravagance and folly ;; ſo utterly devoid of all 
reaſon or even common ſenſe z that they would be the diſgrace of Engliſh litera- 
ture, had not the nation made atonement for its former admiration” of them, by 
the total oblivion to which they are now condemned. The duke of Buckingham's 
Rehearſal, which expoſed theſe wild productiona, ſeems to be a piece of ridi- 
cule carried to exceſs yet „ ee yt Pe aan the . 
ties, which we meez with in the originals, 


Tuts ſevere ſatyre, together with the good fenſe of the nation, corredted, 4. 


ſome time, the extravagancies of the faſhionable wit z but the productions of litera- 


ture ſtill wanted much of that correctneſi and delicacy, whieh we ſo much admire 
in the antients, and in the French writers, their judicious imitators. It was in- 


deed during this period chiefly, that that nation left the Engliſh behind them in 


the productions of poetry, eloquence, hiſtory, and other branches of polite let- | 
ters ; and acquired a ſuperiority, which the efforts of Engliſh writers, during the 
. age, did more ſucceſsfully conteſt with them. The arts and eledoes 


WE” "Were. 
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* hagoned from Italy into this ind as a as into France; and made at 

| . more ſurpriſing FJFpencer, Shakeſpear, Au Johnſon, were 

much ſuperior to their poraries, who flouriſhed in Milton, 
cote i 

2 our au- 


Waller, Denham, Conte Harvey, were at leaſt equal to 
guſtan age, retarded the progreſs of polite literature in this iſland; and it was then 


The reign of Charles the Second, which ſome prepoſterouſly repreſent ; 


found, that the immeaſurable licentiouſneſs, which was indulged or rather ap- 


plauded at court, was more deſtructive to the refined arts than even the cant, non- 
ſenſe, and enthuſiaſm of the preceding period. | 
Mosr of the celebrated writers of this age remain monuments ofifius, 


per- 
verted by indecency and bad taſte; but none more than Dryden, both by reaſon 


of the greatneſs of his talents and the groſs abuſe which he made of them. His 
plays, excepting a few ſcenes, are utterly disfigured by vice or folly or both. His 
tranſlations appear too much the offspring of haſte and hunger: Even his fables 
are ill choſen tales, conveyed in an incorrect, tho? ſpirited verſification. Yet 
amidſt this great number of looſe productions, the refuſe of our language, there 
are found ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greateft part of Abſalom 
and Achitophel, and a few more, which diſcover ſo great genius, ſuch richneſs 
of expreſſion, ſuch pomp and Vatiety of numbers, that they leave us equally full 
of regret and indignation, on account as the inferiority or rather Seat abſurdity 
| of his other writings. - 

Tux very name of Rocheſter is offenſive: to modeſt ears; yet does his poetry 


diſcover ſuch energy of ſtyle and ſuch poignancy of ſatyre, as give ground to ima- 


gine what ſo fine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age and had followed © 


better models, was capable of producing. The antient ſatyriſts often uſed great 
liberty in their expreſſions ; but their freedom no more reſembles the licence of 
Rocheſter, than the nakednefs of an Indian does that of a common proſtitute. 


- WycnzkLEY was ambitious of the reputation of wit and libertiniſm z and he at- 
alu ter F 08 probably capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, and 
inſtructive ridicule. Otway had a genius finely turned to the pathetic; but he 
neither obſerves ſtrictly the rules of the drama, nor the rules, till more eſſential, 
of propriety and decorum. By one ſingle piece the duke of Buckingham did both 
great ſervice to his age and honour to himſelf. The earls of Mulgrave, Dor- 


ſet, and Roſcommon, wrote in a good taſte; but their productions are either 


feeble or careleſs. The marqueſs of Halifax diſcovers a refined genius; and no- 
thing but leiſure and an inferior ſtation ſeem wanting to have procured him great 
. in l 


Chap. T. 
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Or all the conſiderable writers of this age, Sir Willians.Temple i is. almoft & 


| 5 only one, who kept himſelf altogether me that inundation of vice 


licentiouſneſs, which Ss erwhelmed the nation. Th Ryle of this author, tho- 
extremely negligent, and even mixed with foreign i + is agreeable and in- 
tereſting That mixture of vanity, which. appears. in his works, is rather a re- 
. commendation to them. By means of it, we enter into acquaintance with the 
character of the author, full of honour and humanity ; and fancy that we are en- 
| Laged, not in the peruſal of a book, but in converſation with a companion. 


Tuo' Hudibras was publiſhed, and probably compoſed, during Charles the 
Seconds reign, Butler may juſtly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the 
foregoing period. No compoſition abounds ſo much as -Hudibras in ftrokes of 
Juſt and inimitable wit; yet are there many performances, which give as great or 
greater entertainment on the whole peruſal. The allufions are often dark and 
far-fetched ; and tho ſcarce. any author was ever able to expreſs his thoughts in 
ſo few words, hg often employs too many thoughts on one ſubject, and thereby 
becomes prolix after an unuſual manner. It is ſurpriſing how much erudition 
Butler has introduced with fo good a grace into a work of pleaſantry and humour: 
Hudibras is perhaps one of the moſt learned compoſitions, that is to be found in 
any language. The advantage, which the royaFcauſe received from this poem, 
in expoſing the fanaticiſm and falſe pretences of the former parliamentary party, 
was prodigious. The King himſelf had ſo good a taſte as to be highly pleaſed 

with the merit of the work, - and had even got a great part of it by heart: Yet 
was he either ſo carcleſs in his temper, or ſo little endowed with the virtue of li- 
berality, or, 'more properly ſpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed the author, 
who was a man of virtue and probity, to live in obſcurity and die in want. 
Dryden is an inſtance of a negligence of the ſame kind. His Abſalom ſenſibly 
contributed to the victory, which the Tories obtained over the Whigs after the 
Excluſion-parliaments : Yet could not this merit, aided by his great genius, pro- 
cure him an eſtabliſhment, which might exempt him from the neceſſity of writing 
for bread. Otway, tho' a profeſſed Royaliſt, could not even procure bread by 
his writings ; and he had the ſingular face of dying literally of hunger. Theſe 
incidents throw a great ſtain on the memory of Charles, who had diſcernment, 
loved genius, was liberal of money, but attained not the praiſe of true generoſity. 
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N. B. The numerical letters direct to the volume, and the figures to the page. 


A. 
FBBY-LANDS——the 1 of them 
confirmed to the King by pariiament, iii, 
3 
3 Mbhe, archbiſhop, ſuſpended, v. 153. his 
. , death, 202. 

Abbots —— ſeverely treated by H. VIII. iil, 234. are 
denied a ſeat in the houſe of peers, 237. 

Adbhorrers and petitioners, what, and how they com- 
menced, vi. 315. 5 . 

—— eie, r. and he: OB 319. 

Acca, daughter of Ella King of the Deiti, her mar- 

; riage, i- 18, 

Acre, a foitieſs 
England, i. 339. taken by them, 340. 

Acelfrid, marries Acca, daughter of Alla King of the 
Deiri, i. 18. becomes firſt King of Northumber- 

land, ib. his diſquieted life, ry. and violent 
death, ib. ; 

Auila, daughter of the Conqueror, her iſſue, i. 247. 

Adrian, Emperor, builds a ſtrong rampart in Britain, 
1. . G . 

— choſen Pope, iii. 123. his conduct to the 

reformein, ib. he grants Ireland to Henry II. e 
is thoroughly reconciled to him, 305. confiras 

the grant of Ireland, ib. 

Alla, a Saxon chieftain, brings over an army to Bri- 
tain, i. 16, his ſettlement in Suſſex, ib. he dies, 
37. his poſterity holds his kingdom, till it is ſub- 

to Weſſex, ib. 

another Saxon chieftain, becomes King of 
Deiri, i. 18. the h ſtory of his kingdom, id. 

Agitator:, form a military parliament, v. 419. terrify the 
King, 432. are called Levellers, 434. are forbid io 
meet, ib. diffipited by Oliver Cromwel, 435. their 
pernicious principles, vi. 1. they are finally diiperſed, g. 

Agricola, Julius, made governor of Bri 
conquers 5 75 but Caledonia, 7. 

oL. VI. 


beſieged by the kings of Franee and. 


Alexander, 


i, 6. he 


F 4 


Aix-la-chapelle, a treaty of peace concluded there, vi. 
186. | 
Alaſto, John, brings a congregation of reformed into 
England, iii. 333. who are encouraged, ib. | 
Albany, duke, choſen regent of Scotland, iii. 99. his 
ingratitude to Lord Hume, 100. he reſides in France 
ſome years, 101. confufions in Scotland during his 
abſence, ib. ſoon after his return, he declares war 
againſt England, 125. is forced to return to France, 
ib. returns to Scotland, and makes another fruitleſs 
attempt on England, 126. goes again to France, 
from whence he never returns, 127. i 
2 Earl, an account of his rebellion againſt 
. * ii. 8. ' _ 
—— Duke, his character, vi. 130. he diſcovers 
Argyle's letters, 141. made an admiral, engages the 
Dutch fleet, 168. is beaten, 169. ſuccoured by 
Prince Rupert, 170. ves the Dutch, 171. 5 
Aldrid, Archbiſhop of York, crowns William the Con- 
queror, i. 167, dies of grief, 183. ; 
Ale, its price in the reign of H. III. n. $5: iT 
pontiff of Rome, encourages the Norman ins 
vaſion, i. 133. his expectations from its ſucceſs, 181. 
he ſends a legate into England, 182. his legate's pro- 
ceedings, ib. 
Alexander and Victor, Popes, they occaſion a ſchiſm in 
the Church, i. 269. how regarded by the Kings of 
France and England, 270, the firſt is allowed to 
exerciſe his authority on England, 271. He annuls 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 279. grants to Her 
II. a lezatine commiſſion, with an exception, whic 
renders it uſeleſs, 280. the reception which Henry's 
embaſſy met with from him, z8g how he honoured 
Becket, ib. he grants to Becket the legatine com- 
miſſion, 287, ends two legates to Pavia, where 
Henry reſides, ib. grants him # diſpenſation for 
the marriage of his third ſon Geoffrey, with the 
heneſs of Brittany, 288. endeavours a reconci- 
liation with the King, 289. his — in 
a e, 


: N D 
| Rome, 296. _be is reconciled to the king, 297. 


Alexis Commienus, Emperor of the Greeks, his policy, 
i. 220. | IS 

Alfred, natural brother of Egfrid, ſucceeds bim io the 
united kingdom of Northumberland and Mercia, i. 
48. he dies, 50. 2 


Danes, 54. While he is treating with the Danes in 
England, another party of them lande, $5: his ad- 
ventures under the habit of a peaſant, 56. 
mons his. ſubjeQs to a rendezvous, 57. his 
ſucceſs againſt the Danes, 58. he obtains of them to 
declare their converfion to Chriſtianity, ib. arms 
and regiſters his people, 59. rebuilds London and 
other ruined cities, ib. his care of the navy, 60. 
he diſtreſſes Haſtings a Dane, ib. his ſucceſs againſt 
the Daner, 61, and' clemency, ib. his ſucceſs a- 
- gainſt both pyratical and ſettled Danes, 62. his 
character, 63. ſeveral of his wiſe laws, 64. his 
courts of juſtice, and their ſubordination, 65. his 


excellent body of laws, 66. ſuppoſed to be the ſoun- 


dation of the common law, ib. the expedients uſed 
by him to encourage learning, 8 the methods he 
tool to convey moral leſſons, 68, bis liberality to 
learned men, and ſkilled mechanics, ib. the elegan- 
cics of life, how brought to bim, 69. his children, 
ib. a remarkable law of his relauve to murder, 


156, 
7 ASH, a conſiderable nobleman, his oath, in preſence 
. . of the Pope, i. 72. its amazing effect, ib. 

Aru, eldeſt ſon of Ethelred, is murdered 4 Earl 
Godwin, i. 111. his brother Henry eſcapes, ib. 
Alfrich, his treachery, i. 93. be is walled again, 94. 

bis ſecond treachery, 100. 2 | 
Al fers, ace with 4 Vie 67. 
trial, v. 204. 


reformers, v. 507. by 


Altar, why removed b | 
Aua, . Duke of, joins in a confederacy to extirpate the 
reformed, iv. 465. is ſent with an army into the 
low-countries, 534. his arbitrary and violent 
ceedings there, i 
* Elizabeth; he ſeizes and confiſcates the ef- 
of the Engliſh merchants, 535. his tyranny be- 
comes unſupportable, ib. he opens an intercourſe with 
the Queen of Scots, 5 36. agrees to a ſcheme for invad- 
ing Englan $37: 
of Holland and Zealand to revolt, 548. he ſum- 
mons the Prince of Orange to ap ore his tri- 
: bunal, 549+. confiſcates his poſleſions in the low- 
- countries for contumacy, ib. but being finally re- 
pulſed, he leaves the low-countries with an execrable 
charater, 550+ | 55 


Aw 5oyna, there, v. 125. a 5 
N e e and fines, how numerous in antient times, 
; 1.4 . | 

« 2 & 


he ſum- 


in reſentment of an affront from 


his tyranny forces the provinces 


E X, 
ifi 


. viſited by Sir Francis Drake, iv. 561. again, 


y the ſame gentleman, 588. 

Amient, a meeting of the Rates of Regland and France 
there, ii. 40. ä 

—— 2 treaty chere, 326. | 

—_ „ many of them burnt for hereſy, iii. 230. 
pes, 


1 „ 1. ITC, 
: Jule, Eaft, or Bait-Anglia. A kingdom eflablithed 
Mitel ks eabigtod tiy Loo BL i ot} defedtet by the . 


I. 17. united with Mercia, 33. ; 
they are united under the name of Eng- 
1 8 of that name is erected 


13. 


war, ib. 


has various profits, 418. his proteQion, 
how obtained, ib. his! uſual practices, when _ 


3 are diſputed, 419. che authority 
eis, 421. 

1, Earl, marries the Queen dowager and regent of 

and, Ui» 99. : 


—— another, with his brother, joins the Evogliſh 
army againſt the Scots, iii. 253. on his return to 
Scotland, he oppoſes cardinal 3 256. and 
3 {nds the Carhelicks as: H 
1%, e, commands t | the Hu- 
gy in France, iv. 5 30 · defeats them at Jarnac, ib. 
a propoſal of marriage is made between him and Lady 
Elizabeth, princeſs of England, See Henry. be makes 
ſuit to Queen Elizabeth by his embaſſadorer, 564. in 
perſon, ſecretly, 565. he is ſupplied by France with 
money, for prot of the ſtates in the Netherlands, 
| $66, by England, for the ſame pu ple, 567. be is 
choſen governor of the Netherlands by the States, 
ib. his renewed ſuit is oppoſed by the Queen's 


2 88 it is rejected by the Queen, 569. his 
eat * 10. 
Anlaf, rebels againſt Athe i. 72+ flies into Scot- 


land, his ſtratagem go ſee his enemies cam 
74» . — again into Scotland, ib. 5 = 


Anne, of Cleves, married to Henry VIII. iii. 236. is 


diſliked by him, 237. divorced from him, 241. 
her indifference on that occaſion, ib. 

Anne, Princeſs of England, married to oy ge of 
Denmark, vi. 366. on the Prince of Orange's landing, 
ſhe flies from court to Nottingham, 426. where the 

try farm a troop for her protection, ib. 
„ a monk, promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, i. 
214. his ſermons againſt modes, 215. he quarrels 
with the King, 216. his temporalities are ſeized, ib, 
de refuſes to do homage to Henry I. for his tempora- 
lities, 226. yet is courted by him, 227, their dif- 
ferences a meſſage to Rome, 232. the 

_. quarrel 


2 between the king and primate, enereaſes to 
uch a degree, that the primate leaves the kingdom, 


233. on his return, he is careſſed by the — 
3 quarrel continues, 235. it is compromiſed, 
2 | 
aue great diſorders commi ted there by the prote · 
ants, 1v. 534. | 
Apparel, laws regulating it, firſt known in England, ii, 


239. 
Anas how to be he, by King Alfred's laws, i. 


66. an aheration of the order ia which they were 


to be exhibited, ii. 56. | 

to the Pope, are prohibited, 285. again per- 
mitted, 30g. 2 | 

Ap;eals, (of the nature of accuſations) prohibited to be 
proſecuted in eee, ti. 27 | 

Arch .ngel, a paſſage to it diſcov iv. 731. 

Arch;, the King's fool, a remarkable joke of his, v. 210. 

Argy'e, Earl, attends thg Queen Regent, when oppoling 
the reformers, iv. 420. adviſes her to an accommo- 
dation with them, 422. leaves her, and joins the re- 
formers, 423. | | 

his character, v. 225. be embraces the 

covenant, ib. flies from his army, 394. makes his 

court to — vi. 26. is ſentenced to die, 141. 


3 how inter woven with the Engliſh conſtitu- 

tion, ii. + 

Armada, i Able, fitted out in 5 iv. 631. its 
ſailors, compared with thoſe of England, 632. its 
admirals die, when it is ready to ſail, 635. and 
others being appointed, it ſails, and nieeting with a 
ſtorm, returns, i 
the channel, 637. is put into confuſion by a ſtra- 
tagem of the Engliſh admiral, 638. returns home- 
wards, 639. is overtaken by a ſtorm, ib. 

| Armagnachi, See Orleans. 


Arminianiſa, _ hiſtory, v. 38, its ſtate in the reign of 
I ® 


Charles I. 1$4. | 
Armorica, ſhelters the diſtreſſed Britains, i. 14. who 


ſettle there, 15. ; 
Armſtrong, Sir 3 his trial, vi. 363. 

4. its fate, while military tenures prevailed, ii, 84. 
how its then form came gradually iato diſuſe, ib. 
how paid in Edward III's reign, ii. 239. in Heory 
Ps reign, 321. its ſtate under james I. v. 121, 
from the reſtoration to _— 1 445. 
— amentary, fights at v. 337. is 

| rnd eee 1 A Nee 45» 
in beaten at Roundway down, ib, fights at New- 
bury, 354- at Marſton-moor, 370, again at New- 
bury, 373- its generals quarrel among themſelves, 
3-4. its ſtate before the new model, 377. it is new 
modeled, 396. its officers preach, ib. it route the 

| royal army at Naſeby, 399. ruins its remains at 
Cheſter, 492. mutinies againſt the parliament, 418. 
ſets up a military parliamem, 419. ſeizes the King 


at Hoim-bay, 420. brings him to the bead-quarters, 


id. well in chief, 


it ſails again, 636. arrives ia 


Arthur, n poſthumous 


E X. 


421. impeaches eleven members of the houſe of 
commons, 425. receives the excluded ſpeakers, 428. 
ſabdues the parliament, 429. reſtores the diſplaced 
| ſpeakers, ib. brings the King to Hampton-court, 
430. mutinies againſt its officers, 434. it is pacified 
.by Oliver Cromwell, ib. beats the Scots army under 
ilton, 446. exafts loans, 447. quelle inſur- 
rections, ib. purges the houſe of commons, 
oduces the King before his jud 453- a 8 
is execution, 457. its ſtate at the commencement 
of the Republick, vi. 2. it enters Scotland, beaded 
by Oliver Cromwell, 24. beats the Scots at Dun- 


— 


1 25. routs them at Worceſter, 29. is diſbanded, 

136. | 

. yal, in England, See Charles, Prince of 
ales, ſon of James I. | 


royal, in Scotland, defeats the covenantefts at 
Perth, v. 293. near Aberdeen, ib. at Inverary, 
394 takes Dundee, ib. withdraws to the moun- 


tains, 395, Vanquiſhes at Inverneſs, ib. and at 
. Alford 3 


» ib. marches ſouthwards, 403. beats the 
covenanters at Kilſyth, ib. is routed at Philipbaugh, 
and flies to the mountains, ib. lays down its arms, 
412. reaſſembled, it keeps in the mountains, vi. 
27. is ſubdued by Monk, 36. | 

—— Scotch, in England, defeats the Engliſh at 
Newburn upon Tyne, v. 240. levies — oa 
till it is paid by the Englith parliament, 28. diſ- 
banded, 283. re-enters England, 367. joins Fair- 
fax, e in conjunction, with h beats the 
royaliſts at Marſton-moor, 370. takes York, 371. 

receives the King at Newark, 410. delivers him up 
to the parliament's army, 415. leaves En id. 
re- enters it under the marquis of Hamilton, 446. is 
routed, ib. re-enters England with King Charles II. 
at their head, vi. 28. is routed at Worceſter 


» 
29. 

Arran, Earl, diſappointed of the regency of Scotland, 
by cardinal Beaton, iii. 255. cabals againſt him, 


and is made regent, 256. loſes his by indo- 


lence, 261. his puſilanimity, 266. he ro 

oppoſe Engliſh invaders, 301. the dſpotcin of his 

army, 302. he is defeated, 303. flies with the 

Queen 88 to Sterling, 304. ſeccours 

from Prance, ee a penſion from that eourt, and 

the _ _ — 3 is prevailed on 

to the regency to the Queen , 
k. of the former, arrives in Je bom 
FT ae 4 . - 

rras, congre 3 » Ns 3 tres ere. . 
Array, commiſſion of. FR 1 ii. 2 

miſſions of, granted _ e Charles I. v. 325, 
Heory II. js inveſted in the dutchy of Britany under 
the goardianſhip of his grandfather, i. 321. 

„prince of Wales, ſon of Henry VII. married 

to Catharine of Arragon, iii. 53. he ſoon aſterwards 
dies, 54+ See Catharine. 


Article, 


+ BK 2 - 2D 
Frticles, lords of, aboliſhed in Scotlard, v. 283. re- 


_ Bored, vi. 1 . 4 8 
. fix, of religion, eſtablihed by the parliament 
in the "reign of Henry VIII. iii. 230. à detail of 
them, ib. 231. great numbers impriſoned by reaſon 
- of not aſſenting to theſe articles, 234. And ſet at li- 
berty by Cromwell's means, ib. The law executed 
with rigour on: diſſenters from theſe articles, 242. 
mitigated, 263: | > 3 
Arteis, Robert, or Robert D'Artois, his ſhameſul crime, 
ii. 170. his arrival in England occaſions a war between 
France and England, 171. be is ſent to the relief of 
the counteſs of Mountfort, 188. dies of a wound, ib. 
Arundel, earl, is condemned by the houſe of peers, ii. 
% | Executed, b. 0 
, : _ commonwealih's envoy at Madrid, murder- 
s VI. 5. ; 2 f 
Aſcue, Anne, her crael ſufferings ſor denying the real 
eſence, iii. 272 | 
Abl, lord, one of the cabal, vi. 200. his character, ib. 
ſte, Mr. heads an inſurtection againſt Henry VIII. 
iii. 215. is taken, condemned, and executed, 218. 
Aſafſins, their prince, his name and authority, i. 342. 
he cauſes Conrade, marquis of Monferrat, to be aſſaſ - 
ſinated, 343. 3 
Afjembly, general, in Scotland, its proceedings, iv. 570. 
another, v. 223. another, 224. another, 359. 
another, 439. its proceedings, 440. 1 
of divines at Weſtminſter, v. 38 3. | 
Athelfian, eldeſt ſon of Egbert, obtains of his f.ther a 
part of his dominions, i. 48. and dies in his liſe- 
time, 50. 5 5 ; i 
„ natural ſon and ſucceſior of Edward the El- 
der, his liberality to the chureb, i. 72. heexpells his 
brothers, 73.  ſubdues Scotland, i his death, 75. 
bis laws, 149. i a 
Athelwold, his paſſion for Elfrida, i. 87, its ef, Qs, 88. 
Athenians, their politeneſs, v. 400. | 3 
Alttainder,, ſevere law about it, iii. 233. * 
Aubigny,.\count, created earl of Lennox. See Lennox. 


1 


a 


Audiey, lord, heads an inſurrection againſt Henry VII- 


iti. 45. his party is defeated, 47. and he is taken 
and executed, ib. | 
173. he preſides as lord high ſteward at the trial of 
the marquis of Exeter and his accomplices, 228. 
Augſburgh, league there, vi. 414. 
in, a monk, arrives in Britain, i, 24. his corre- 
_ with pope Gregory, 25. his orders from 
ome, 26. 


| Huguſtine friars, their church granted to German luthe- 


rans, iu. 333» 
Auras, battle » ii. 223. 5 
a, duke of, Leopold, arreſts Richard I. ii. 345. 
impriſons and loads him with jrons, 346. roduces 


- him before the diet of Ratiſbon, in order to A- 

tried there at the ſuit of the French King, 348. 
ſtruck with remorſe for his injuſtice to that prince, 
$51. in his laſt will. orders 

8 7 


unpaid part of the 


. 
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ranſom to be remittcd, and ihe hoſtages to be fet at 


; liberty, 352. 1 85 1 ; 1 
Auvergne, a general council of Chriſtendom convened 
. there, i. 210» - TE n 
Awvſa, daughter of the earl of Gloceſter, an heireſs, is 
married to prince John, i. 331. divorced from him, 


359. | | | 
5 5 Sir George, reduces the American colon es, vi. 
35. - fights De Ruyter, 41. . 


Axincour, batile of, 1i, 309. compared with thoſe of 


. Creſly and Poitiers, 310. 


DABINGTON'" conſpiracy, ir. 59 5. king dic 


covered, 590- it is aſſented to by Queen Mary, 
597. the conſpirators are ſe zed and executed, 598. 
Bacon, Sir Nicolas, made lord keeper on the acceſſion of 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 406. ode of the commiſſion- 
- ers in the conferences concerning Queen Mary, 495. 
in quality of lord keeper. he tells the parliament in 
the Queen's name, that they are forbid to meddle in 
affairs of ſtate, 521. , 
—— Sir Francis, ſon of the former, diſplays the un- 
dutiful expreſſions contained in Efſex's letters, iv. 
- 689. draws up a narrative of the earl's examination 
in council, 690. reads it to the Queen, 691. his 
| ſevere ſpeech on his trial, 699. bis anecdote con- 
cerning torture, 719. his humanity, 720. his fall 
after beirg made chancellor, v. 76. 
77. his character, 131. 


Badelfanre, ord, . puniſhed for infolence and-bratal. 


cruelty, ii. 139. tried and executed, 141. 
Badily Qefeited, vi. 41. 5 6 
Badon, batile there, i. 17. 


Balls of Jerviſwood, his trial, vi. 365. ſentence and 


execution, 366. | 
F<" "8 James, tortured 'and burnt for hereſy, iii. 
188. | 


Balduin, earl of Flanders, kindly receives Toſti, elder 


brother of Harold, i. 127. encourages the Norman 


invaders, 132. protects Heary's nephew 
William, 238. is lain, ib. e 5 


Baliel, Edward, ſon and heir of John, late King of 


„is brought from France to England, ii. 
163. The p 
be is crowned. at Scone, 165, loſes his kingdom by 
a quick revolution, 166. is once more eee 


. eee eee again ex 9 
| 


Ball, john, a ſeditions preacher, his character, ii, 245. 
he ſcatters the ſparks of ſedition, ib. ht 


| Ballard, John, inſtigated to aſſaſſinate Queen Elizabeth, 


iv. 594. See Babington, 
Barchones Praiſe 804. bi 23 vi his 
60 iſe- is i t, vi. co. 
hiſtory, 51, the ads of his parliament, ib. it re- 
ſigns its authority, 53. | 


Bari,, 
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his ſentence, 


of his invaſion of Scotland, 164. 


. 
« 
"3s 


* 


members of a fendal 


in war a 
Lewes, 42. take the King and his brother priſoners, 


EF = - Dt : X. 
Bari, a general council of Chriſtendoin albmbled there, Ba arch law of, bi. 54. | 5 
A 8 Fafaui -&, Dr. tied, V.. 206, his ſentence reverſed, 


i. 216. its proceedings, = | 
Barnardiſton, Sir Sampel, fined, vi. 364. 8 
arons, their courts, how conſtituted, i. 403. tbeir legal 
power therein, ib. the regard they paid and why, 
to the ſciences, 404. they are, and why, conſtituent 
| liament, 406. an account 
of the component mem of a barony, 407. the 
ite of a great baron, 421. bis oppreſſive- power, 
422. their ſentiments of government, ii. 3. their 
anſwer to Henry III. when ſummoned to parliament, 


13. their attendance in parliament armed, ib. they 


complain of their King's attachment to foreigners, 14. 
and of his partial» preference of them, 15... and'of 
their proud behaviour, + 16. twenty · ſour are em- 
powered in parliament to reform the ſtate, 28 their 
proceedings, 29. they cauſe the King's half- brothers 
to be baniſhed, ib. their tyraunſtal afts, 30. they. 
loſe their popolatity, 2 they publiſh a new, code 
of ordinances, 32. Their breach of truſt becomes 
apparent, 33. the adminiſtration is wreſted by the 
ing out of their hands, _ they acquieſce aſter 
one effort, 36. headed b iceſter they commence 
hoſtilities, 38. ſubmit to the arbitration of the French 
King, 39- reject his award, 40. are unſucceſsful 
gainſt the King, 41. give him battle at 


43. after. the victory they renew the ſubmiſſion to 
the French King, 75 are tyrannized over by their 
leader, the'eaz! of Leiceſter, 44. the proceedings of 


the. rebel barons aſſembled in parliament, 45. another 


rebel parliament, to which two knights of the ſhire, 
and two deputies from each burrough are ſummoned, 
46. the arbitrary proceedings of this parliament,” 47. 
the revolting barons are ſubdued by the prince. at 
Eveſham, 50. how the ſeats of barons in parliament 


were held aſter this baitle, - 87, are diſcontented 
at Gavaſton's power, 127. come armed to parli- 
 ament, 128. they baniſh Gavaſton in parliament, 
and exact an oath of him never to zeturn, 129. a 
junto of barons it, in another armed parliament, aſ- 


gned to enact ordinances for the good of the flare, 


130. they raiſe an army, 131. cauſe Gavaſton's 
head to be ſtruck off, tho a priſoner by capitulation, 
- 132. they are pardoned, id. the power of the 
| barons declines, and why, 281. their antient ſtate, 
how gradually changed, 444. their power, how ſub- 
vented, iv. | 


737. 
Baronet, titles o*, ſold, 


Baronies, great, how divided, z. 86, their influence in 


the ſtate, ib. | 
Barnes, Dr. burnt for hereſy, iii. 242. his reſolution 
on that occaſion, ib. 
Barnet, battle of, ii. 408. 
3 pirate, ili. 83. f 
ton, a man, turns „ Ui. 83. out on 
a cruiſe againſt the Engliſh, ib. is killed* id. 
mm 1, John, Czar, how and why favouable to Eng- 
iſh merchants, iv. 732. | 
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' Battles, at Aberdeen, v. 393. Alford, v. 395. 


3573. 


298. Who foretels his downfal, ib. 


Borel trial by it, how general, i. 317. | 
{ Aln- 
Wiek, i. 303. Auras, ti, 223. Azincour, ii. 309, 
Badon, i. 17. Bannockburn, ii. 135. Barnet, ſi. 
408. Bauge, bait'e of, ii. 317. Blackbeach. iii. 46. 
Blorcheath, i. 376. Boſworth, iii. 1. Eochu ell- bridge, 
vi. 309. Bovines, i. 381. Bradocdown, v. 343. Char- 
mouth, | i. 47. Cherington, v. 368. Cor ſarbick, 
vi 24%. Ctecy, ii. 197. Cropey-bridge, v. 372. 
Vunbar, „i. 25. Dunes, vi. 84. Edgebill, v. 337. 
Erne- river, ii. 165. Eveſham, ii. 49. Floudon, ui. 
. 92{Guinegate, in. 89. Haſtings, i. 138. Hexham, ii. 
- 391. Homeldon, ii. 287. Horncaſtle, v. 356. Jarnac, 
iv. 830. Inverneſe, v. 305. Kloth. v. 403. 
Lanſdown, v. 345 Leiplick, v. 190. Lewes, 11. 
42. Lutzen, v. 191. Marſtonmoor, v. 370. Me- 
thuen, ii, 120. Newburn upon Tyne, v. 240. 
Newbury, firſt battle of, v. 354 ſecond there, 
Qtterburg,-li. 28. Pavia, iii. 136... Perth, 
v. 393. Philiphaugb, v. 403. Pinkey, iii. 302, 
Poictiers, ii. 212. Prague, v. 71. Preſton, v. 
446. Seneffe, v. 241. St. Albans, firſt battle of, 
i 374- ſecond there, 381, St. Omer, vi. 252, 
Touton, ii. 386. Verneuil, ii. 320. Wakefield, 
. ti. 380. Werſau, vi. 345. . Worceſter, v. 29. 
Baugs, battle of, ii. 317. - 
Bayonne, a league formed there to extirpate the Hugo- 
nots of France,. iv. 529. | 
Beaton, cardinal, head of the cattolicks in Scotland, 
in. 255. is ſaid to have forged a will of James V. 
- appointing bim and ſame others regents, ib. he is 
- deprived of the regency the Earl of Arran, and 
committed to cuſtody, 256. . procures his liberty, 
and cabals againſt Arran, ib. applies to France 2 
aſſiſtance, 287. . his violent perſecution of Wiſhart, 
the cardinal is 
murdered in his caſile, 299. his aſſaſſins protected 
by Henry VIII. hold out the caſtle for ſome time, 
ib. but are at laſt forced to ſurrender, 300. 
hamp of Holt, Lord, condemned by the houſe of 


peers, ii. 255. he was the firſi that was pro- 
moted to a ſeat in the houſe of lords by patent, 292. 
Becket, St. See Thomas a Becket. 


Bedford, Duke, ſon of Henry IV. ii. 297. appointed re- 
- gent of France by his brother on his . bed. 319. 
by the parliament, appointed guardian of the king- 

dom, 323. his character, 324, be marries a prin- 
ceſs of the houſe of Burgundy, 325. makes an al- 
lance at Amiens with. the dukes of Burgundy and 
Brittany, 326, he gains. great advantages over the 
French, 327. further ſucceſſes, 328, defeats the 
French and Scots forces at Verneu-l, 329. com- 
poſes differences between the duke of Gloceſter and 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, 331. obliges the duke of 
Brittany to renounce his new alliance with France, 


344+ 1s obliged to raiſe the fiege of Lagni, $47 
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Joſes the alliance of the Duke of Burgundy, 348. 

his death and character, 349. 

Bedlor's narrative, vi. 286. its effects, 287. his 
death, 319. ; 

Beer, an exciſe on it firſt granted, v. 365. 7 

Bell, Robert, a member of the houſe of commons, his 
motion againſt monopolies, iv. 524. he is ſeverely 
reprimanded for it by the council, ib. 

| Fenedifline monks, a deſcription and hiflory of them, i. 
77. they are expelled out of their monaſteries, 89. 
ſeveral ſynods are called concerning them, go. 

Bentvolences, ot loans, firſt levied, ii. 282. juſtified by 
a ſtatute, iii. 41- how demanded in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 721. in the 9 65 of James I. 
v. 96. how enforced in the reign of Charles I. 152. 
refuſers to comply are impriſoned by order of coun- 

eil, 153. a trial enſues, 154. the judgment of the 
court, ib. the effect of theſe proceedings on the na- 
tion, 155. condemned by the houſe of common:, 
164. — ſoon practiſed by them, 255. and by their 
army, 447. : 

Berengaria, a princeſs of the houſe of Navarre, is mar- 
ried to Richard I. at Cyprus, i. 338. ſhe attends 
him to the holy land, ib 

Berkflead, his trial, vi. 149. 

Bernard, St. preaches a new cruſade, i. 259. divers 
Engliſh noblemen engage in it, ib. 

Berner, Sir James, is co 
of peers, ii. 255. 
Bernicia, the antient name of Northumberland, i. 18. 
Bertha, Queen of Kent, her zeal for chriſtianity, i. 22. 
Bigod, earl marſhal, ſecretly meets with the high con- 

itable and other barons, to conſuit for the good 
of the ſtate, ii. 27. has a great hand in mak- 
ing the proviſions of Oxford, 28. joins Prince Ed- 
ward in open of the royal cauſe, 39. on the loſs 
of the battle of Lewes, he flies beyond the ſeas, 43. 
on his return, a violent contention happens between 
the king, earl marſhal, and the Af 101. the 
earl marſhal and high conſtable, frame a remonſtrance, 
mentioning divers breaches of the great charter, 102. 
they obtain the great charter, and another called 
the leſſer charter, to be confirmed by the parliament, 
and by the king, then in Flinders, 103, upon the 
king's return, they obtain a ſolemn confirmation of 
thels charters in parliament, with other ſecurities, 
10 N 


4 

Bible, a tranſlation of it made by Tindal, promotes the 
reſormation, iii. 187. many of them are burnt in 
Cheapſide, ib. a new tranſlation of it is propoſed 
by the convocation, 200. arguments, for and againſt 
tranſl ting it, 201. the tranſ}.tion is finiſhed, and 
printed in three years, 202. is ordered to be cau- 
tioufly uſed, 219. 
propoſals for amending the tranſlation, 250. the vie 
of it is reſtrained, 251. 

Bilney, Thomas, a prieſt, embraces the reformation, 
iti. 188. his fortitude in ſuffering, ib. 

Bijbops, a coaſtituent part of a feudal parliament, i. 456. 


mned to death by the houſe 


permitted in every family, 234. 


E X. ” 
by the court of Rome, ii. 22. the 


how —_— 
 kingivallowed to create them by lecters patent, ii. 305. 


complain of want of power, 329. a reſolution 18 
taken to deprive thoſe that are catholics, 330, many 
of them are deprived, 331. the power of biſhops is 
increaſed by the parliament, 339. they decline to 
be preſent at the coronation of 2 Elizabeth, iv. 
407. regulations, relative to them, are made, 410. 
on Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, moſt of them are de 
ded for non-compliance, 412. their votes in the 

ouſe of peers are aboliſhed, v. 317. reſtored, vi. 


144. 

Biſhops, twelve, their proteſtation, v. 308. they are 
impeached, ib. 

— x, committed by the privy council, vi. 
401. tried in the king's bench, 408. acquitted, 


409 : 

Blackheath, battle of, iii. 46. | 

Blake, admiral, purſues Prince Roper vi. 34. fights 
e e takes and diſperſes the herring buſſes, 41. 
fights De Ruyter near the Goodwin ſands, ib. beats 

romp in the channel, 42. ſeizes a ſquadron of 
French ſhips, 64. terrifies the Duke of Tuſcany, 67. 
compels the of Algiers to make your ib. takes 
two Spaniſh galleons, burns a Spaniſh fleet, 70. 
his death and character, ib, | 

Blood, his conſpiracy againſt Ormond, vi. 207. his 
attempt to ſteal the regalia, 208. he is pardoned, 
ib. and becomes a favourite, 209. | 

jt eg ee 7 0 182 hiſtory of her, i. 

icea, Queen of the Iceni, hiſtory 5 

ä 

Jobemia, its blind king appears in t of the 
French king, at the bens of Crecy, ii. 197. hs 
behaviour, and fate, in the battle, 199. the 
honour thence accruing to the Princes of Wales ib, 
its ſtate before, and when the elector Palatine of the 
Rhine became its king, v. 68. his acceſſion, 69. 
the kingdom is ſubdued by the Emperor, 71. 

B. bun, high-conſtable, be ſecretly meets with divers 
barons, to conſult for the ſafety of the kingdom, ii. 
27. His confederates obtain the provifi-ns of Ox- 
ford to be made, 28, he joins Prince Edward in the 
royal cauſe, 39. a vio.ent altercation happens be- 

| tween the king and him, and the earl marſhal, 101. 
he embraces caſter's party againſt Gavaſto., 


131. 
3 Anne, her hiſtory, and introduction to the court 
of England, iii. 161. the king ſets his affect ions on 
her, ib. ſhe undermines Wolſey, ib. is created 
Marchioneſs of Pembroke, and privately married to 
the king, 173. becomes ſoon p:egnant,. 174. her 
marriage is confirmed by the arcubiſhop fo. Canter- 
bury, 175. her coronation and delivery, ib. fhe 
loſes the Ling's favour, 202. aH account of her ac- 
cuſers, and of the crimes with which ſhe is charged, 
203. the is ſent to the Tower, 20g. her conceſ- 
ſions and forlorn ſtate, ib. her affecting letter to the 
king, 205. her tial and condemnation, 207, her 
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. 
accom 5 210. Aaugn- 
ter is declared illegitimate, ib. N 
Belton Caftle, Queen Mary is confined there, iv. 492. 
| | otheringay caſtle, 599. 
Bombay, acquired by e vi. 149. 
pak aye _ ji reflored on th 
| re nee, iii. 317. on the 
EE of Queen Mary, mk employed to aſſiſt 
Gardiner in perſccuting the proteſtints, 378, his 
zeal and cruelty in that employment, ib. be de- 
grades Cranmer at Oxford, with joy and exultation, 
_ 389. is lighted by Qyeen Elizabeth, at her acceſ- 
4 and deſpiſed by all men, iv. 404 | 
Boniface VIII. his character, iv. 98. his bull, 99. 
its effects in England, ib. he abſolves Edward from 
his oaths to ablolve the characters, 1085. writes to 
him in behalf of the Scots, 113. his interpoſition 
ſor the Scots, proves unſucceſsful, 114. he obtains 
the firſt fruits in England, diſpenſes with Gavaſton's 
oath, to abjure the realm for ever, 129. | 
Booth, Sir George, his inſurrection quelled, vi. 49. 
Befworth-field, 'battie of, ii, 438. its effect, iii. 1. 
Bothwell, Earl, becomes a favourite of Mary of 


Scotland, iv. Ss procures liberty to the baniſhed 
z I 


lords to return his character, 473. the ſuſpi- 
cions he falls under, on account of his 
with the Queen, ib. and differences with Earl Mur- 
Tay, ib. he is ſuppoſed to be concerned in the mur- 
. derof accuſed by the Earl of Lennox, 
iation is formed to 


he is ſaid to have raviſhed her, 477. obtains a par- 
don for all former crimes, ib. and a ſpeedy di- 
vorce from his wife in two different courts, 478. 
conducts the Queen to Edinburgh, where the bans of 
marriage with her are publiſhed, ib. is married to 
the Queen by a proteſtant biſhop, 479. attempts to 
t 5 prince into his power, 48 1. worſt 
the es of the confederated nobility, ib. he 
flies to the Or 482. his profligate life, and 
miſerable death in Denmark, ib. 


——— another, a nobleman, deſcended from a natv- 


ral ſon of King James V. how, and wherefore 


nized by Elizabeth, iv. 660. 
— — " baitle of, vi, ©9. | 
Benchain, by the F rench king, vi 240. 


| Soulegne, Count of Euſtace, a townſman of 
Dover, i. 117. engages under the banner of Wil- 
liam, Duke of Normandy, 134. foments an infſur- 
rection him, 172. joins in an iofl 
againſt Robert, Duke of Normandy, 204. 

——— Count of, 

—_— Henry II. i. 309. is mortally wounded, 


Zcit, beſieged and taken by Henry VIII. iii, 
265. 2 attempting to retake it, are repulled, 


of his ſce, — 8 


intereſt 


ed @#rit 


Matthew, commences hoſtilities | 
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323, 324+ it is reſtored to France for a ſum of money, 
30. 

Bevin, but 3 * mmiſf 

» one Q 's commiſſioners, a 

pointed to. confer with thoſe of Queen Elizabeth, 
v. 492. | 

e what, i. 208." the wriginal e a new fort 
of armies, ib. 

Bradechdown, batile of, v. 343. 


| Brandenburgh, eledor of, takes party with the ſtates, 


. vi. 227. commands the German troops, and is 
chaſed from Colonar by Turenne, 241. beats the 
Swedes, then allies of France, 247. and is included 
in the treaty of Nimeguen, 264. NS 

Bread, aſſine of, firſt ſeuled, ii. 55. 
Breda, treaty there, vi. 176. 
Brehan, law, aboliſhed in Ireland, v. 40. 


 Breiigni, in the Chartraine, peace, there made between 


England and France, ii. 221. 
ug firſt introduced into England, iii. 366. 
Briftol, city, taken by Prince Rupert, v. 348. retaken 
Fairfax, 401. 
Earl, ſent to Spain, v. 87. takes his leave of 


— 


the King of Spain, 101. returns, 102. is not ſam- 
n. t, till the peers interpoſe in his 


their 
religion, 3. Caſar lands there, ib. how it is re- 
— 2 by his firſt ſucceſſor, 5. Suetonius Paulinus, 
made governor, ib. his adminiſtration, 6. the go- 
vernment devolves on Agricola, See Agrice/a. 
Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, conquered, ib. it is 
all ſubdued except Caledonia, 7. 
there built and improved, ib, it is deſerted by the 
Romans, 10. by Vortigern's advice, the Britains 
apply to the Saxons, 11. are aided by Saxons, 13. 
betrayed by them, ib. ſheltered in Armorica, 1 

they ſettle there, 15. make wer with the Weſt- 
Saxons, 16. are defeated in battle, 17. theireccle- 

tument, 43» 


_ Gaſtical 
„ its Duke, Conan yields Nantz to Henry IT. 
i. 267 dies, 268. the dutchy is ſeized by Henry II. 
and allotted for his third ſon Geoffry, 306. the 
of its nobles js defeated by F II. 310. its 
Duke, Arthur, nephew of Richard I. is declared his 
ſucceſſor, 356. but ſet afide by John, Richard's 
brother, ib. his cauſe is favoured by the French 
King, 357. deſerted by him, 358. a commotion 
is made in his favour, 359. how far ſucceſsful, and 
what aſſiſtance, 360. he is made a nee by King 
John, 361. murdered by him, 362. the dutchy 
obeys Alice, a younger dd Conſtantia, 362. 
vigorouſly promotes the French King's intereſt againſt 
wr John, 368. Charles of Blois, becomes ec 
of Britanny in right of his wife, daughter ard ſole 
beireſs of the laſt duke, ii. 185. great diſtraſtions 
follow, by the ambition of the count of Moanifort, 
ib. his. ſoa is acknowledged duke, and gets quiet 
poſſeſſion, 221. the Duke of Britanny enters ineo an 


Adrian's wall 
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miance with the Dukes of Bedford and Burgund 


- Againſt France, 326. withdraws himſelf from that al- 


Mance, 321. and enters into connexions with 
Charles the French king, 332. at the head of a 
powerful army, invades Normandy, 358. its ſlate, 
during the reign of Henry VII. iii. 20, it is invad- 
ed by the French, 21. feebly ſupported by England, 
26. annexed to the French crown, 2g. the Spani- 
ards land there to ſupport the league in France, iv. 

\ 630. are drove out of it by Engliſh troops ſent over 
by Queen Elizabeth, to aid the French king, 661. 

B-ri:hnor, Duke of Eſſex, flain by the Danes, i. 93 

Beute, Robert, claims the crown of Scotland, ii. 77. 
acknowledges Edward's right of ſuperiority over Scot- 
land, 78. his claim to the Scots crown is rejected 
by Edward's award, 79. | 

Robert, his ſon and ſucceſſor to his pretenſions, 
reſolves to relieve Scotland, ii. 117, eſcapes into 
Scotland, 118. For the reſt, ſee Scotland. 

Buchanan, George, is appointed to aſſiſt in the confe- 
rences concerniog Queen Mary, iv. 492. 

Buckingham, Duke, becomes head of a party at court, 
n. 419. joins the duke of Gloceſter, 421. pro- 
m'ſes to ſupport him in all his enterprizes, 424. ha- 

rangue: the citizens of London on the duke's title to 
the crown, 427. the ridiculous farce he acts with 
the duke, in preſence of the mayor, in order to per- 
ſuade him to accept of the royal dignity, 428. 
how rewarded by the duke of Gloceſter, when king, 
430. herebels, and is executed, 434. 

Buckingham, Duke, incurs. the diſpleaſure of cardinal 
Wolley, iii. 111. is tried, and executed, 115. 

another, his character, v. 89. 
leave to go to Spain with the Prince, 91. ſets out, 
92. returns, 05, lays a narrative of the marriage 
treaty before the parliament, 97. falls under the 
diſpleaſure of the ek of commons, 141. is im- 
peached, 145. choſen chancellor of the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, 147. makes love to the Queen of 
France, 157. is made commander in chief of the 
fleet and army ſent to the relief of Rochel, 158. de- 
feated, ib. ſent again, 177. murdered, ib. 

— —— adviſes the King to accept of the Scots offers, 
vi. 15. . attends him in Scotland, 27. his character, 
200. he becomes a member of the cabal, ib, is 


ſent to France, 205. ſuſpected of encouraging Blood, 


207. impeached, 235. diſgraced, 242. ſent to 
the Tower, 251. releaſed, 252. his character as 
an author, 452. | 
Burdet, Thomas, his crime, iv. 416. 

Burgund, Duke, divitons between his family and that 
of Orleans, are ſomented by Henry IV. of England, 
ii. 292. Both families are afliſled with men by that 
prince, ib. the duke of Burgundy cauſes the duke 
of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated, 303. wars are carried 
on very violently between theſe two families, 304. 
Burgundy expelled France, ſecretly ſolicits the aid of 
Henry V. of England, 3-7. alltied by the Queen 
of France, he gains great ſucceſſes, 311, his par- 


he obtains 
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y butchers great numbers of the Armagnacs in 
aris, 312. agrees to à treaty and interview with 
the dauphin, 313. is aſſaſſinated by the dauphin's 
partizans, 314. the young duke of Burgundy con- 
cludes a treaty with Henry of England at Troye, 
315. his friendſhip is courted by the duke of Bed- 


ford, regent of England, 325. a treaty of alliance 


is concluded between the dukes of Burgundy, Bed- 
ford, and Brittany, 326. the duke of Burgundy is 
diſguſted at the duke of Gloceſter's letters and preten- 
ſions, 330. reſolves to reſume his natural connex- 
ions with his family and country, 331. recalls his 
troops from the fiege of Orleans, 335. attends a 
congreſs, in order to a reconciliation with Charles 
the French wings 348. enters into a treaty with him 
againſt England, 349. ftuitleſsly inveſts Calais, 351. 
his ſon Charles enters into an alliance with Edward 
IV. of England, 396, how he receives the news of 
Edward's ill fortune, 2 his politic conduct chere- 
on, 405. He ſecretly aids the exiled king, 406. 
forms a league with him, after his reſtoration, againſt 
France, 410. but brings him no aſliſtance during 
the invaſion of France, concerted between them, 411. 
his death and character, 414. the effect of his 
death, 415. | | | ' 
Burgundy, dutcheſs of, her intrigues * Henry VII. 
ill, 15. ſhe ſends forces to invade England, 16. 
hatches the ſcheme of Perkin Warbeck's impoſture, 
34- openly avows his intereſt, 35. h 
Burleigh, Lord, the Queen by him, as lord keeper, ex- 
preſſes her diſpleaſure at the commons, for meddlin 
with her prerogative, iv. 641. He adviſes to fru F 
meaſures, 662, becomes Eſſex's rival, 672, his 
death, and laſt act in affairs of ſtate, 675. one of 
his ſpeeches preſerved, 722. his computation of the 
Queen's gifts to Eſſex, 730. the extraordinary num- 
ber of his ſervants, 735. "LY 
Burly, Sir Simon, his hiſtory, ii. 255. he is con- 
 demned by the Peers, 256. and executed, notwith- 
ſtanding of the Queen's interceſſion for him on her 
DO eee a, 1 
vrrow:, their ſtate at the conqueſt, i. - the rank 
of their burgeſſes, by the ancient Englil eudal law, 
410. how kept in perpetual dependance, 414. by 
what means protected, 417, deputies from them, 
firſt, and why called to parliament, ii. 46. when 
erected by patent, 89. and enjoined to ſend de- 
puties to parliament, 90. the influence and charac- 
ter of thoſe deputies, 91. how ranked at their firſt 
appearance in pailiament, ib. their . conſideration 
encreaſes, 92. a diſquiſition into the. antiquities of 
ſeats of burgeſſes in Parliament, g4. 


C. 


ABAT, their character, vi. 200. their counci!s, 


201. their prepoſterous ſchemes, 236. 
Cab tels trial, vi. 49. 5 
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det, Se Cadet, Sebaſtian, ſent by Hetiry VII. diſcovers America, 


call Joln; ts Kent Meg the nanio of Mortimer, 


366. an account of his inſurrection, 
"iv, E6r. 
e leaves i it, E 
ſactions 
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propoſed, ot. it is ſurrendered mls 998, 
erngr appoin 
" it is coded by ee 2 Por 
of keeping it, 322. be- 
3 the Fi 150. 28 
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. Candies, John, kis charaBier, v. 
|  Canbridge, + "a "HP 


IT. Pope, calls 1 council at Rheims, i. 
2 Sno of 
him, .243- his 


* his political princes, 


VOL. in 


E. of cel 
Canaries, a ſea . 


traordinary condu& on the death of 9 i. 
368. its conſequences at Rome, 369. another diſ- 
puted election there, ii. 18. , 

Canute the Great, ſon and ſucceſſor of Sweyn, — 
| England, i. 103. fights ſeveral battles with Edmond. 
- Ironſide, 104- makes peace w'th him, 105. after 


his death, obtains the crown of England by a decree 


of the nobles, ib. his adminiſtration, 1c6. He 


marries Emma, widow of Ethelred, and fiſter of 
makes a to Den- 


of Normand . voyage 
= defeats 0 ne kg Sweden there, 108. con- 


2 5 15 Pogland, i 1 


E Rn aeg 7 
o Ic 15 k » 271. 
ee the Abbey of F os 


oi eB gale the battle of Solway, 
1 er prac 


on eB grocgelle Funk 255. 
and is careſſed by the king, 27. 
c prince, heads an army of Getmans, to 
an army of 8 * iv. 546. 547. 
n Vor- VI. 


D | 


; ag! 2 
enry I. 239. Os . 
treatment of 


ey 


„the canons of Chrift-church there, their ex - 


, its Peter, his charbcter, il. x "op 
ge e rebellion, to * * 


Ones, 225. the prince of Wales goes with him, 

_ quells the rebellion, 226. . and reſtores the baniſh- 
ed king, ib, he is afterwards murdered by his own 
227. its king, Philip, lands in England, iii. 
17 Sa we from, and converſation with 

© Henry VII. 58. he invites over, and obtains a 
pardon for the earl of Saffolle, > ONS 

Caftlemain, earl, his trial, vi. 138. 

Catharine of Arragon, 

Wales, i. 53. after his death, contrated to his 
brother Hen 5+ married to him, 72. doubts 

2 validity of this 3 I 

.150. the folic the afliſtance of or her 
nephew, 1 pathetic 3 to the Ting be- 

„ ib. 158. the bs 18 

that court, a is declared contumacious, ib. 
refuſes to anſwer the arch dilbop' court, and is 


3 V. u. 
316. after hi e x Welch noun 


01e i. | 
———— of Portugal, is married to Charles II of 
148. Peng wg Abo 


Cathelick. Hugenots, Reformers. 
Carth, ter rae Leto the e 1. 161. 


his trium 
of We „ defeats 


by bim, 21. dies, ib. 


Cecil, Sir Robert, an enemy of the Earl of Eſſex, made 


maſter of the wards, iv. 685, its effe&t on that 
nobleman, 686. Libels againſt him, 3 dy 
Eſſex's party, 688, he treats Eſſex, w 8 io 
in council, with and humanity, 690 

the Queen 4 letter from Sir Walter aleigh, when 


. "vi he ; 
diſcovering. 16s ln Nations for penty 23A Brake 
pos: A remutkable _ in a memorial drawn by 


717. his account of the expence of keeping 
Ireland, 729. 
w———- Sir William, made ſecretary of ſt«te, on Quetn 
Ke his Rey 
and for affiſting the 


in . ar 93 52 a —_ 


M 2 arrival in En and, 488, 4f 

be & appointed one of nid, oners 8 
into Queen 's: conduct, 495, his intereſt and 
3 * bigh authority with the Queen; 


511. 


married to Arthur, Prince r 


_ again declared contumacioos, 75. infifts on the ce- 
remonial ; 4377. ter id. her marriage is confirmed 
l 177 death, 195. affecting let- 


; 


in the 


expedition to 
ant return 8 
thelbert in battle, i. 


ewe 


1 NED 


511. he is ſent by Queen Elizabeth, with propoſals 
Ss to Queen Mary, 5 4879 writes to Lennox the 
.._ regent on that ſubjeck, 519, Mites the title of Lord 
* Burleigh, 537. diſcovers Norfolk's and Rodolphi's 
conſpiracy, ib. See poke, a | ; 
Celeſline, Pope, denies the French king's requeſt, i. 
341. renews the commiſſion of legate to Long- 
champ, 342. is 5 0405 to by Queen Eleanor, 
to en Ho his authority on behalf of ber ſon, 
Wie. another, abſolves the Scots king from his oaths 
to Edward I. 52 3 IG! 3 
Cellauulpb, fon of Kinred, murderer of Oſrid king of 
Mercia, ſucceeds to that kingdom, i. 31. this line 
_ holds it till anarchy prevails there, 32. | 
Cerdic, a Saxon chieſtain, lands in Britain, i. 16, his 
wars with the Britains, 17. and death, ib, 
— another, founds the kingdom of Weſſex, i. 37. 
his 8 hold it, 38. the viciſſitudes of fortune 
they were ſu 
Egbert, 40. 
Cerealis, is appointed to the government of Britain by 
| te i. 6. and ſucceeded by Julius Frontinus, 


id. 

Ceremonies, religious, ſome introduced into Scotland, v. 
50. and into . rejected in Scot- 
land, 224 in England, 360. reſtored in Eng- 
land, vi. 138. introduced into Scotland, 218. 

Ce fiege of, where Richard I. was mortally wound- 
ed, i. 353. | 

Chamberlain? Thomas, his criminal conduct, how pa- 

niſhed, ii. 68, 5 

C hancellor of England, his power and authority in the 
reign of Henry II. i. 291. 

Charles of Blois. See Brittany, Mountfert. 

——— Earl of Flanders... See Flanders. 

 — — King of France. See France. 

—— — Dauphin of France. See France. _ | 
=——» Duke of Bourbon, cabals with the Emperor and 
England againſt France, iii, 130. | | 
Emperor, commonly called Charle-magne, 
makes a league with Offa King of Mercia, i. g5. 
recommends to Offa the practice of idolatry, 45. — 

cruelty in Germany, 46. its effect, 47. 
— ſucceeds his grandfather F 

kingdoms of Caſtille and Arragon, jii. 104. his 

character, ib. he makes a treaty with France, 105. 


and eſpouſes the French king's daughter, an infant „ 


in her cradle, ib. is choſen Emperor, 109, his ex- 
tenſive dominions, 110. viſits Henry VIII. at 
Dover, 111. artfully engages Wolſey id his intereſt, 
ib. 113—115, makes war with the French king, 
"my viſits England again, renews his engagements 


ith the King and Wolſey, 123. his diflimulation 
with the French king, when his priſoner, 136, 137, 


. propoſes hard terms to him, 141, by graſping at 
too much, hazards _ the advantages he might 
reaſonably have expected, 142, his high demands 


on the French king, 148. is challenged by him to a 


the conſent © 


bject to, 39, till the crown is ſettled on 


Charles, Prince of W 


in the 


orders towns maritime to equi 


— 


E X. 


ngle combat, ib. - «the of Cathe-- 
Ang) eſpouſes ber intereſt, nero ow peace with 
France, and ſets their hoſtages at li „ 164. his 
ſchemes for aggrandizing his family, 165. attempts 


a a reconciliation with England, 195. makes a fruit- 
| lefs attempt on France, 196. is generoully treated 


by that monarch, 237. his ungenerous return, 242. 
concerts with Henry VIIT. the conqueſt of France, - 


268, his progreſs in that expedition, ib. 266. de- 
ſeris Henry, and makes a 
is. more beloved by the Eng! 


ce with France, 266. 
than the French king. 
283. but refuſes to join in an alliance with England. 
becauſe of her having deſerted the communion of- 
Rome, 324. ſucceſsfully interpoſes in behalf of the 


Princeſs ae { 33. by his embaſſadors, obtains 

Mary, now n, to a marriage with 
his ſon the arch-duke Philip, . 359. diſſuades her. 
from code > her nt Mabie, ib. intro 
i 


duces bribery into the houſe of commons, 366. but 
doth not obtain his deſign, 367. his advice agai 


violent meaſures is rejected by Queen her 
miniſtry, 377. hen 9 


dominions, to his ſon 


gns the empire, and-his other 

hilip, 386. his retired and 
ſhort life afterwards in a monaſtery, 387. his juſt 
refleQions- there, ib. his character, compared with 
that of the then reigning pontiff, 388. the views 
with which his ſon Philip mounted the Spaniſh - 
throne, ib. a detail of his vic ecutions in the 

countries, iv. 533, 534. 

„ ſon of James I. is adviſed by 
Buckingham to viſit the Infanta, v. 89. agrees to 
make application to the king for his approbation, go. 

his behaviour on that occaſion in bizfacher's preſence, 
91. on his way to Spain, ſees Henrietta, Princeſs - 
of France, afterwards his Queen, 92. his reception 


in Spain, ib. obtains leave of the king of Spain to 


return, 93- his character at that time, ib. is pre- 


' ſent at, and vouches for truth; Buckingham's narra- 


tive of the tranſactions with _ 97. 8 marriage is 
1 between him and the Princeſs Henrietta of 
rance, 103. agreed to, 104. he ſucceeds to his 
father, 135. conſummates his marriage, ib. calls a 
88 . t, 136. - Fw N . 9 139. diſ- 
ves it, 143. i privy-ſeals for benevolences, . 
ib, fails in an expedition againſt Spain, ib. for- 
bids the commons of his ſecond'parliament, to med- 
dle with Buckingham, 147. threatens them to grant 
ſupplies, 148. impriſons two of their members, ib. . 
purſues violent. meaſures, 151. gratits commiſſions 
to compound with papiſts, ib. enforces loans, 152. 
ſhips, ib. impriſons 


for non-compliance in the affair of the loans, 153. 


ce 
. cauſes ſoldiers to be billeted on non-compliers, 15c. 
* 


impreſſes others into the army and navy, 

war with France, 156. unſucceſsfully, 159. ſum- 
mons his third parliament, 160. afſents to the pe- 
tition of right, 174. makes war with France and 
Spain, 189. iates & peace between Sweden and 
Poland, 190. continues to levy money in an . 


ö 


courtiers, 239. marches an army 


ſervice, 304. in 


: —— — 


kN 7... BY 


lar manner, 189. renews. monopolies, 200. ifſues 


an edict ſor ſports and recreations on Sundays, 202. 
is crowned in Scotland, ib. makes Laud archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ib. by proclamation, - forbids noble- 
men and landed gentlemen to refide in London, 205. 
his ideas of the national intereſt, 225. calls his 


ſolves the parliament, 236. borrows money of his 
inſt the Scots, 


unactive, while the houſe of commons liſh their 
authority, 264. © aſſents to the bill relative to tun- 
nage and , 202. 
to rd's attainder, 277. and to a bill, purport- 
ing that the parliameot ſhall not be adjourned, pro- 
rogued, or diſſolved, without their own conſent, ib. 
gives the Jucges patents during life or E behaviour, 
281, he vitits Scotland, 283. bis behaviour there, 


284. receives an account of the Iriſh infurreQtion, 


294. commits to the houſe of commons, the ma- 
nagement of Ireland, 297, returns to London, 302. 
offers to raiſe ten tho volunteers for the Iriſh 


to the triennial act, ib. 


fourth parliament, 230. deſires a ſupply, 231. diſ- 


240. his army is routed at Newburn upon Tyne, 
ib, calls a council of peers to York, 243. 
calls his fifth and long parliament, 245. remains 


4 


on, demands of the houſe of 
commons five of their members impeached of high- 


treaſon,” 311. aſſents to the impreſſing act, $17; ö 


and to that aboliſhing the biſhops' votes in the hou 
to York with the Prince of Wales and the 


eof 
peers, ib. refyſes his aſſent to the militia bill, Baut 
7 ke 


of York, ib. iſſues a proclamation againſt the militia 


re the 


ordinance, 322. 
324- accep:s of a guard from the county o 


lays his caſe 


Sir Hotham a traitor, ib. rejects the 
terms offered by the parliament, 328. ſends them 
terms of peace, 333. names a general, 334. ſwears, 
in preſence of his army, to defend the conſtitution, 


: 336: ves battle to Eſſex at Edge-hill, 337. his 
forces beat the 


parliament's army at Stratton, 3 
Gght at Lanſdown, 345: beat Waller at Roun 
way-down, ib. give battle to Eſſex at Newbury, 
354. are beaten at Horn-caſile, 356. he refuſes 
the Scots commiſſioners a paiſport to London, 258. 
concludes a ceſſation of arms with Iriſh papiſts, 362. 
calls forces from Ireland, 363. calls members of 
both houſes, attendants on him to a parliament at 
Oxſord, 364. obtains of them an exciſe on beer, 
365. his army repul'es Eſſex and Waller at Cro- 
pey-bridge, 372. it is defeated at Newbury, 373. 
ronted at Naſebay, 399. ruined at 1, 402. 
hi, melancholy condition in Oxſord, ib, the laſt re- 


K. 
7 


Jaye is 1 in bis deſigu on Hull, and pro- 


mains of his forces are Ciſſparcd at Stow, 404. he 


flies to the Scots camp at Newark, 410. iſſues or- 
ders to his gorriſons to ſurrender, 412. is delivered 


to the parſiament's army, $15: conducted under a 
roug 


guard to 2 id. ht to the head quar- 
ters near Cambridge, by Joyce, 420. flies to the 


| iſle of Wight, 432. cfuſes io comply with the par- 


lorks in Dorſetſhire, 30. 


4 
E hs 

liament's propoſals, 436. treats again at Newport, 

442. uſes again to comply 444+ is confined at 

Hurſt-caſtle, 448. conducted under'a guard to Lon- 
don, 451. before his judges, 453. ſen- 

tenced to die, 454. is executed, 457. his cha- 
| rater, 458. his children, 463. his great officers of 


„ tb. 464. his writings," ib. 


Charles, Prince of Wales, ſon of Charles I. g1es to 


York with his father, v. 321. is made a general, 
401. retires beyond the ſeas, 403. His ſituation af- 
ter his father's death, vi. 4. is prodaimed king of 
Scotland, 13. receives the Scots commiſſioners at 
Breds, 14. complies with their demande, 16. takes 
the covenant before he is allowed to land in Scotland, 
ib. is deprived of all his friends in Scotland, 21. 
his authority there, 22. he is crowned there, 26. 
ſummons a Scots parliament, ib. repairs to the 
Scots camp, 27. encamps at Torwood, 28. marches 
haſtily ſouthwards, ib. is routed at Worceſter, 24 | 
embarks at Shoreham in 
„ 31. arrives at Feſchamp in Normandy, 32. 
reſides at Paris, 64. is proclaimed in London, 116. 
m— to np rt 13, _ declares the cry ng 
ting, & ment, 131. ts an act of in- 
„ ſew ex 15 . obtains from 
the parliament a revenue for life, ib. and tunna 
and poundage for the ſame term, 133. diſſdlves thi 
parliament, 136, reſtores the biſhops then alive, to 
their ſees, 137. reſtores the li and ceremonies, 
138. diſbands the forces in and, 140. calls a 
Scots parliament, 141. appoints x conference of di. 
vines at the Savoy, 142, calls his ſecond Engliſh 
parliament, "43: marries Catherine, Princeſs of Por. 
= , _ —— the French, 153. 8 | 
es the pre ergy, 154; appears fa 
. to Linde 4 185. as a Ward anſwer 
to the parliament's remonſtrance, 156, ſeizes ca 
Corſe, cape Verde, and New-york, all Dutch co 
nies, 162. borrows money of the city of London, 
ib, ſtops all Dutch veſſels in Engliſh ports, 163. 
declares war againſt the Dutch, 164. bis fleet beats 
the Dutch navy, ib. he breaks with Frar.ce, 166. 
with Denmark, 167. procures the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter's afiſtance, ib. calls the parliament to Oxford, 


167. prorogues it, 168. beat the Dutch again, 


170. makes advances towards u peace, 173, con- 

udes it ar Preda, 176. feems defirous to be di- 
vorced, 177. takes the ſeals from Clarendon, 178. 
makes an offenſive alliance with the Dutch againft 
France, ＋ obtairs the aceeſſion of Spain to the 
treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, 186. entruf's all his ſe- 
crets with the cabal, 200. meditates a brerch with 
the Dutch, 202. ſectetiy makes an alliance with 
France again Holland, og. Kleps it a profound 
ſecret, 206. pardons Blood, 208; picks a quarrel * 


with the Dutch about the flag, 209. ſeizes the 


merchants money depoſited in the exchequer, 211. 
extends the indulgence to non-conforoiſts of all ſorts, 
ih. ſuſpends ſeveral acts of parliament, by his own 

2 royal 


| #4 

al authority, 2132. attacks the Smyrna fleet, ib. 
—— war againſt the Dutch, 213. diſmiſſes their 
ambaſſadors, without vouchſafing them a dug, 
222. by his ambaſſadors, propoſes terms of peace, ib. 
aſſembles the parliament, 227. breaks the ſeals from 


the indulgence, 229. makes peace with Holland, 
240. ſends Sir William Temple into tans, ib. 


reproves the houſe of commons, in ſevere terms, for 


_encroachiog on his prerogative, by giving their ad- 
vice in matters of ſtate, 255. receives the Prince of 
Orange graciouſly, 256, gives him the Princeſs Mary 
in marriage, 257. in concert. with the Prince of 
Orange, plans a peace, 258. gives the French king 
two days to accept or refuſe it, ib. relents of his 
our, 259. 80 
264. approves of the 1igorous meaſures uſed in 
Scotland, 274. ridicules the Nee. plot, 288. de- 
nies his aſſent. ta the militia bill, 290. deſires the 
duke. of Monmouth. to go abroad, 296. pardons 
earl Danby, 298. calls a new privy=councill, 300. 


propoſes limitations on & popilh ſucceſſor, 301. diſ- 


tolves the long parliament, 306. calls another, 317. 
attends incog, in the houſe of peers, to hear the 
debates, 324+ forbids the clerk of the crown to pre- 
ſent the bill for eaſing proteſtant diſſenters, 330: - diſ- 
ſolves the parliament, ib. g | 
ford, 332. diſſolves it, 334. a conſpiracy is form- 


ed againſt bim, bug leid afide for ſome time, 352-- 


reſumed, 353, but once more delayed, ib. pro- 
ceeded in — * 354. diſcovered, 355. the trials 
and executions of 1 50, 357. 285 
59, 360, 361, 362, 363. pardogs Monmouth, 365. 
but provoked at his duplicity, orders him to go 
abroad, ib. marries the Princeſs Anne to Prince 
George of Denmark, 366. embraces the reſolution 


of governin rerogative 368. ficken, 
r by p found in his cloſet, are pub- 
liſhed by Sf Wr after his death, ib. 370. his cha- 


racter, 370, 371. compared with chat of the cmpe- 
ror Tiberius, 372. ; 

Charmeuth, battle of, i. 47. 

Charter, Great, or the at Charter, is granted by 
King John, i. 386, a recapitulation of ic, 387. it 
is. condemned by the Pope, 391. what new ſpecies 
of government was introduced by i 
424. another, ſomewbat different from it, is grant- 
7 * Henry III. ii. 3. it is confirmed, with ſeveral 

« additions, 4. in a more ſolemn manner in parlia- 
ment, 26. confirmed with another, called the Leſſer 
Charter, by the a ; 
Edward I. abroad, 103. by the king in perſon, in 
parliament, upon his return, 104. fully eſtabliſhed, 
aſter thirty confirmations in parliament, 105. 
firmed above twenty times by Edward III. 233. 

Chatelrau/t, Duke of, intercedes with the Queen re- 

t, in favour of the congregation, iv. 423. Joins 

their party, 424. is diſple at the arrival and 
preferment of the carl of Lennox and his ſon, 462. 
joins the male-contents, who take arms againſt 


con- 


N 9 


a general peace at Nimeguen, 


calls one to meet at Ox-- 


——— Duke, ſecond brother of Ed 


5 408. Clarence's enemies combine agai 


by it, 423. its uſe, 


vardians of the kingdom, and by 


— — 


Queen Mary, ib. 463. is forced to fly wich them 
into England, 8 being ill-uſed by Queen Eliza-- 
beth, he ſolicits Queen Mary's 8 4. Which: 
the: grants, on condition that he retires to France, 
ib, hav the faction which oppoſes Murray, 486. 
is forced to ſubmit to the king's authority, 540. 


Cherington, batile of, v. 368. | 


Cbivalqy, ideas of, whence imported, and how. uſeful, . 


i. 425. their genuine off · ſpring. ib. 5 
Cbriſendum, propoled to be united againſt the Turks, i. 


% 
Pq; fff nh, 1 


in it, about the pontificate of Rome, 216. 
and ra ny; of the holy ghoſt, ib. the end of 
the ſchiſm about the pontificate, 320: its princes en- 
gage in a cruſade, 322. the cruſades end in a 

Whimſical truce for three years, three days, and three 


hours, 345. Lollards enereaſe there, i. 277, the 

reformation begins in it, iii. 120. | 
Chrifltiaxity, firſt introduced into Britain, among the 
 Anglo-Saxons, i, 20. into „ 21, into Nor- 


_ thumberland, 30, extinguiſhed in this laſt mentianed - 
place, 31. revived, ib. 

Church, its power and uſe, i. 422. innovations in it, 

- are. promoted by Land, v. 193. its hierarchy, li- 
turgy, and ceremonies, are al2iilhed in Scotland, . 
224. in England, 393. reſtored in England, vi. 
138. its hierarchy reſtored in Scotland, 14. 

Claims, court of, their proceedings, vi. 1 5 

* Earl, daves the 's Nuncio- out of 


„vi. 7. . 
Clarence, Duke, Thomas, ſon of Henry IV. ii. 297. ac- 
companies his brother Henry V. to France, ver 8. is 
lain at the. battle of Bavge, 31 


himſelf with the. earl of Warwick, i, 395. . conti- 

nues to be truſted by Edward, 398* flies with War- 
wick to France, 399, joins in a treaty. with the 

French king, 401. returns with Warwick, at the 

head of an army, 402. becomes, wick Warwick, 
co regent of the kingdom, 404. on Edward's return, 
he joins bim with a body of twelve-thouſand men, 
bim, 415. 
and executed, 417. | 
Clarendon, 


he is tried in che houſe of peers, 48. 
conſtitutions of, ggg þ x7p. their 
* 


l 199. iba NE par 

abroad, 179. is banihed 

his 4 C 

Clement, Pope, diſputes with Urban, Pope, the validity 
of his eſection, i. 216. the reaſonings of theſe times 
on that and other eccleſiaſtical affairs, ib. 217. 

| V. Pope, approves of the French king's cruelty 

to the kni templars, ii. 151. and transfers 

their pole Bass to the knights of the order of 
N Jo, be > 


4 


. 


Clement VII. choſen Pope, iii. 129. is taken priſoner | 
e 


and inſulted by the Germans, 146. his diſpoſitions 
with reſpe& to Henry's divorce, 151. the legality 
of that ſtep conſidered, according to the rules of the 
court of Rome, ib. -his duplicity and ambiguons 
conduct with Henry's meſſengers, Aus his 
characler, 153, 154. he is threatened by the empe- 


| ror, and his right to the papal chair queſtioned, 154. 


an interview between 
is perſuaded to make 
177. is ſurpriſed 

177. his death, 


his caution in that affair, 167. 
him and the French king, ib. 
up all differences with Henry, 
into à haſty deciſion of that aH 
193. 


— Jacques, murders the French king Henry III. iv. 
4 ͤ eter GR, 


vi. 410. 

. Clergy, Engliſh, obtain the ilege of building for- 
— 5 291. murder of them, how ies an- 
tiently, 317. how puniſhed by Henry II. 138. how 


and by whom puniſhed for rebellion, ii. 7, their au- 


thority in the nation, 10. their frauds in the reign 
of Henry III. 53. are put out of the protection of 


the law, 100. their new devices to encreaſe their 


p » 279. condemned by the parliament, ib. 

; We impoſitions ard irregularities promote the refor- 

mation, * 163. ſeve 74 3 
them, ib. are ri trested 
VIII. 3 Io. e ek. Rome '4 ail. 
ed, 171. Debates between the catholics and refor- 
mets, 211, 212. the clergy are every where redue- 
ed to great difficulties, 245. more-eably brought to 
juſtice after the reformation, 281. celibacy of the 

aboliſhed, 316. * —— 

—— Scots, their inſolence to Queen Mary, on her 
arrival from. France, iv. 435, 436, 438. their 
poverty the cauſe of their ill humours, 439, the 
cauſe of their poverty, ib. 440. their behaviour to 
the mogiſtrates of Edinburgh, for breaking a faſt ap- 

od by the kirk, 571. alaw againſt their ſcan- 

3 and untrue ſayings in the pulpit, 875. their 

2 

1 wi to * 

614. 2 in the reign of. James I. and VI. 
v. 58. | | | 
ford, Sir Robert, writes to England, that the impoſ- 

* Perkin 8 _ A er ee Duke of 
York, in. 36. en s of pardon, con- 
ſeiſes the — Lu accuſes and convicts Stanley, 


lord-chamberlain, as a chief abeiter of the impoſture, 


38. the. effects of Clifford's deſertion on the reſt of 
hi. 3 39. 

— Yr Thomas, his character, vi. 201. his raſh- 
59e, 203. another proof of his raſhneſs, 3698. 

C d condyt money, à tax aboliſhed by the pe- 
+14, of rigat, v. 239, levied again, ib. 

( lord, becomes head the Lollards, ii. 
4, t» executed, and how, / for treaſon and he- 
rely, 301; | : 


3 


D 


- Coin, the miſchief of debaſin 


Boulogne, iii. . 
* bis Che 


laws made for regulating 


» : 


F 
Code Salian, what, ii. 168. an account of the fenſe of 
a clauſe in one of its laws, ib. 12 
Coerles,” what, i. 150. > 


it, ii. 321. the ſtate 
of it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, iv. 731. 

Cote, Sir Edward, the famous lawyer, attorney- general, 
his behaviour and inſolence, at Eſſex's examination, 
iv. 689. at Raleigh's trial, v. 7. as chief juſtice, 
tries Overbury's murderers, 53+ his behaviour in 

the houſe, when the petition of right depended in 


a il ink the parl 
chefter, royaliſts, inſurgents againſt the iament 
there ſurpriſed, v. pa they 3 ib. 
Celemau s letters, vi. 280. diffaſe a pannick thro' the 
nation, 281. his trial, 293. 
Coligni, Lord, commands the French forces before 
his brave defence of St. Quin- 
tin, 392: heme for taking Calais, 393. | 
Colegn, a congreſs there, vi. 233. proves ineffetiual, 234. 
Colonies, their ſtate under James J. v. 58. between the 
reſtoration and revolution, vi. 447. 


. Colunibur, Chriſtopher, ſets out from Cadiz, in order to 


make new diſcoveries, iii. 68. his invitation to 
England, how diſappointed, 66. 

Combay, fin ies uſefulneſs, i. 423. 

Commerce, its ſtate under the Saxon princes, i. 420. 
its ſtate in Henry IPs ys ii. 56. in Edward 
— reign, 9. towards the end of 2 Eliza - 

h's » IV. 73, 7332, 5 in the reiga 
of Jiinces 1; v. fo; n . and 1 
volotion, vi. an : 

Commiſſion, eccleſiaſtical, or high court of, or court 
of high commiſſion, its powers and authorities, iv. 
580, petitioned againſt, in vain, by the commons, 

_ 82, a new one, more arbitrary, is granted, ib. a 
motion is made in the houſe of commons, for re- 
dreſs of the abuſes of this court, and thoſe of the bi- 

| ſhops courts, 655. ſome tranſactions in it are taken 
notice of by the houſe of commons, 670, its ſtate in 

Elizabeth's reign, 719. it is remonſtrated a- 


nſt by the commons, v. 35. its power then de- 
Ferided, 108. ſetupin Sotland, dy an act of a Scots - 
parliament, 188. aboliſhed in England by an act of 
liament, 280. revived, by authority of King 
«mes II. in oppoſition to this law, vi. 399. * 

Commedities, their prices under the Saxon princes; i. 
161, in the reign of Henry II. ii. 56. 5 
C:mmons, hovſe of, when introduced into the feudal you 
liament, i. 407. their commencement, 4i. 46. their 
uſefulneſs in the Engl:ſh conſt tation, 47. how Ls 
dually formed, $8. their- true ha, 89. their 
petitions, how reg»rded and manufactured, 92. their 
requeſt to the throne on that 'ſubjeR, ib. Why fa- 
youred the King, 93. - and bow they grew to 
their preſent importance, 94. they remonſtrate 
againſt the aſſumed prerogative of levying taxes with- 
out conſent of parliament, 236. their complaints of 
robberies in the reign of Edward III. 237. their 
peti: ion relative to manors beld of the crown, = 


1 N D 


they chuſe a ſpeaker for the firſt time, 242. peti- 


tion the lords to name a council for the 


the barons, how received, 243. - and that rela ive to 
the chancellor, 2 50. obtain a ſentence againſt him, 
depriving him of his office, 252. impeach Fitz Al- 
lan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 262. their great au- 
thority in the reign of Henry 1V. they addreſs 
the King to ſeize the temporalities = ; e church, 295. 
renew it, and to mitigate the laws againſt the Lollards, 
ib. again Adee the King to ſeize the temporalities 
of the church, 302. impeach the duke of Suffolk, 
364. ſend up a new charge againſt him, 365. the 
te of the houſe of commons when the 
York claimed the crown, 371. 


cauſe but common fame, 372. petigion that no fo- 


reigner ſhall be capable of church preferment, 383. 


impeach the duke of Clarence, brother of Edward 
IV. 417. grant a moiety only of the ſum demand- 
ed by e miniſtry, iii. 128. but enlarge it at car- 
dinal Wolſey's requeſt, ib. allow of an encroach- 


ment on the public liberty of the nation, 129. re- 


ceive articles drawn in the upper houſe againſt Wol- 
ley, 162. paſs divers bills reſtraining the impoſitions 
of the clergy, 163. an extraordinary ſpeech in that 
| houſe in favour of deiſm, ib. diſcharge the King of 
all debts contracted ſince the beginning of his reign, 
eh preſent a long complaint againſt the abuſes of 
efiaſtical courts, 171. rejeR a bill from the lords 
to moderate thoſe abuſes, 172. a motion to addreſs 
the King to take back the 3 and ſtop the pro- 
ſecution for a divorce, ib. with difficulty are induced 
to grant a ſupply to Henry VIII..238. in this houſe 
1s framed the clauſe in the treaſon laws, that no man 
ſhall be conviged of treaſon, but by the mouth of 
two witneſſes, 339. letters are ſent by the King, re- 
commending new members to be choſen in ſeveral 
counties, 340. all members of the council are al- 
lowed the ſame liberty, 341. which is quietly ſub- 
mitted to, ib. great oppoſition is made in this 
houſe, in Queen Mary's reign, to the bill for reſt 
firſt-fruits, tenths, and impropriations, 384. one © 


its members is committed for an irreverent expreſſion 


concerning the Queen, 398. importunately addreſs 
the Queen to chule a huſband, iv. 411. in the be- 

inning of a new ſeſſion they addreſs her again to the 
ſame purpoſe, 451. expreſs great diſpleaſure at 


Wentworth's bold ſpeech ia behalf of freedom of de- 


bates in that houſe, 556. and impriſon Wentworth 
for a,month, ib. refuſe a free conference with the 
lords when irregularly demanded, 557. aſk forgive- 
neſs when reprimanded by the Queen for appointing 
| a general abs 562, — N 0 8 ouſe ap- 

to uritans, and apply, ition 
2 houſe 51 lords, — a further r ee $645 ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters, ib. which is rejected, 579. the 


ing, and 
proper perſons to iaſpect his education, ib. their pe- 
tition to the throne relative to the N ee of 


Houſe a bill for entailing a fucc 


uke of "=o 
ray the King to 
remove ſeveral of his miniſters, without aſſigning any 


.. monopolies, how reſpected by the 


| ſevere execution of the laws againſt cat 


„„ 


Queen's uſual injunAion 19 this houſe at the beginning 
of a ſeflion, 640. their behaviour thereon this ſeſſi- 


on, how reſented by the Queen, 641. the conſe- 
quences of their bill againſt purveyors, and grievances 


in the exchequer, ib. how overawed by courtiers, 
annual parliaments, ib. they impeach earl Suffolk, 64 


3. they paſs a vote that none ſhall reveal the ſe- 
crets of the houſe, ib. how anſwered by the Queen, 
when the ſpeaker interceeds in the uſual manner for 


the privileges of the houſe, 654. a member of this 
houſe is committed, for propoſing to offer to the 
of the crown, 
ib. the houſe moved to interceed for his liberty, but 
acquieſces in his being detained, till the Queen at her 


own motion ſhall ſet him it liberty, 655. further 


mortifying treatment from the Queen, ib. they ob- 


four fifteenths, ib. are prevailed on by the peers to 


grant three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths, 65 7. the 


ſequiouſly obey her, 656. grant two ſublidies and 


reaſons of their compliance, ib. they venture to diſ- 


pits with the-peers about two infignificant forms, 
69. how regarded, 670. their 

| geen, ib. by 
her permiſſion they take notice of ſome tranſac- 
tions in the court of high commiſſion, ib. a bill is 
introduced into their houſe againſt monopolies, 707. 
they obtain the Queen's promiſe to aboliſh the moſt 
grievous of them, 708. their gratitude to the Queen, 


and how in raptures on that occaſion, 710. their 
behaviour, when admitted into her preſence, 
in order to return her thanks, 711. their 


antient ſtate, v. 10. their proceedings relative to 
writs of election, 11. aboutoutlaws, 13. refuſe to 
grant a ſupply, 18. petition the King for a relaxa- 


tition againſt 


tion of the eccleſiaſtical laws in favour of puritans, ib. 


they abate of their exceſſive frugality, an 


and forced loans, 34. agaioſt the court of high com- 
miſſion, 38. are alarmed about undertakers, 48. 
grant two ſubſidies without one negative, 75. ex- 
amine grievances in a reſpectſul manner, ib. r 

a delay of adjournment, and are denied, 78. two 


of their members are impriſoned without any known 


cauſe, except their vigour in parliamentary meaſures, 
ib, remonſtrate concerning the ſtate of affairs abroad,” 
and the growth of popery, 79. notwithſtanding the 


ant more 
| liberally, 26, remonſtrate againſt new impoſitions 


King's letter e, them, they inſiſt on their for- 


met remonſtrance and advice, and on their hereditary 
right to adviſe the throne in all matters, 80. enter a 
proteſtation in their journal on this ſub ect, which 
the King tears out, 81. the houſe is fiſt prorogued ; 
then diſſolved ; and the leading members are com- 
mitted to the tower, 82. addreſs the King for the 
ITS, 1090, 
the numbers of this houſe in tne reign of James I. 
107, the ſmall ſupply may gry in the firſt ſeſſion 
of the firſt parliament of Charles I. 136. their ill 
humour, how encreaſed, 137, 138. a new diſcovery 
enflames them againſt the court, 140. 27 demand 
a tri execution of the penal laws againſt papills, 
8 5 142, 


C 


M2. deny a-ſupply; 143. vote a ſupply, but poſt- 
437 it ti ey: of The ſeſſion, 55 im 
| ingham, ib; vote that common fame is a ſufſi- 
eient cauſe of accuſation by the commons, 145. 
and proceed to frame articles againſt the duke, ib. 
the only important article againſt him, 146. are or- 
. dered by lord-keeper, in the Kiag's name, to 
deſiſt from meddling with his ſervant, 147. two of 
their members impriſoned, and releaſed, 148. claim 
againſt the ſtrict execution of the laws againſt papiſts, 
149. proceed to remonſtrate againſt tonnage and 
-" poundage, ib. warm | in the houſe about 
pon 208, 162, 163, ha 4 vote five ſubſidies, 
7 poſtpone them, 164. think of an act proper to 
ſecure themſelves for the future againſt taxes without 
conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, &c. 
_ ib. prepare the petition of right, 165. 
171. impeach Dr. Manwaring, 174. proceed again 
to cevſure Buckingham, ib. frame a fierce and aſ- 
ſumivg remonſtrance, 176. and proceed to conſider 
tonnage and poundage, ib. new grounds of com- 
- plaint appear in the houſe, 180. how diſpoſed to 
Arminians, 114, 188. warm proceedings concern- 
ing the barons of exchequer, officers of the cuſtoms, 
ronnage and poundage, 186, great heats in 


the houſe, and locked doors, 187. the effects of theſe 


, meaſures, ib. diſregard an application for a ſupply, 
and proceed to conſider grievances, 232. debate 
with great warmth and zeal on both fides, 233. the 
debate is continued, 234, 235. two of their mem- 
bers ſummoned before the council, and the chairman 
of their committee ſent to the tower, 236. impeach 
Strafford, 247. Laud, and lord-keeper Finch, 248. 
vote divers ates and authorities illegal, and the perſons 


exerting them delinquents, 249, a tecapitulation of 


the authorities and acts condemned by their votes, 
250. their authority becomes formidable, ib. and 
the ſovereign power ſeems to be in a manner tranſ- 
ſerred into their hands, 251. an account of their 


daily harangues and inveCtives, and their effects, 282. 


they ſettle all over the nation puritanical lecturers, 
who inculcate the ſame topics, ib. reverſe divers 
fentences, 253. and in ſome caſes order the judges 
to give reparation to the ſufferers, ib. from the fe- 
ports of their commirtees and votes they inflame the 
nation, 254. encourage the Scots and puritans, 255. 
and court the Scots commiſſioners, 256, make 
vehement harangues againſt the biſhops, 958 erect 
a committee as a court of inquiſition upon the clergy, 
called the committee of ſcandalous miniſters, 258. 


bring in a bill for the total abolition of epiſcopacy, 


ib. the character of their leaders compared with 


thoſe of Greece and Rome, 259, 260. they inſiſt 
on the execution of the ſevere laws againſt prieſts and 
papiſts, 260. defire that the Queen mother may de- 
part the kingdom, 261. a bill about tonnage and 
poundage, and triennial parliaments is introduced and 
paſſed, 262. pretend to be thankful to the King for 


263, a committee is 


 flate of 
paſs it, 


theing is in their houſe, and after he is 


ſent, 320. the means: th 


0 


named to prepare a charge againſt Strafford, 26 
$ a bill of attainder — 273. 3 
ill that the parliament ſhall not be dilelved, pro- 
rogued, or adjourned without their own conſent, 277. 
hurry on the diſbanding of the Engliſh and Scots ar- 


the Scots wholly, ib. both, and diſmiſs 
Scots to their own country, 282. levy money and- 
enliſt men for the Iriſh ſervice, as is pretended, 297. 
but in truth with a view to turn theſe forces a 
the Kings ib, publiſh a. general remonſtrance of the 
e kingdom, by way of appeal to the people, 
298. which excites a violent controverſy, 299, 300, 
301, 302. hurry on the bill for preſſing ſoldiers for 
the Iriſh ſervice, 303. again introduce à bill, once 
rejeded, relative to the votes of biſhops, -tho' no pro- 
rogation had intervened, 305. the means they uſe 
to make it paſs, and to-ſerve as a pretence for a 
guard for themſelves, 306. impeach twelve biſhops, 
308.- refuſe to a ſerjeant at arms five commoners im- 
reached of high treaſon, 310. their behaviour when 
e, 3 11. 
by panics work up the people to a ſufficient de- 
gree of rage and terror, 312. encourage tumultuous pe- 
tions, 315. their behaviour to their petitioners, 316. 
impeach Herbert, ny 1 317. diſpatch 
Sir George Hotham to Hull with the authority of 


mies, 280. therefore the Eogliſh in part, and 
Abend rub the 


governor, ib. reſtore to a certain ſet of lieutenants 


named by the houſe the powers of which thoſe named: 
by the King were deprived by their votes, 318. the 
ble of this vote, ib. their pretended panics, . 


| how urged on this occaſion, 319+ in meſſages and 


replies to the King, beſirating to conſent to-this bill, 
ib. their vote on deſpairing to obtain the King's con- 
now uſed to rouſe the 
ople to approve of their meaſures, 321: they 
rame à new ordinance conferring on lieutenants of 
counties, named by themſelves, the military power 
without the King's conſent, 322. the continual 
dread of popery, and a horror for-prelacy, is by them 
infuſed into the nation, 323. the effect of all theſe 
meaſures on the nation, ib. their vote concerning 
the 2 uthority of the lords and commons in parlament, 
325. and employ their authority for making warlike 
preparation?,. 1 name A _ and vote a de- 
claration to be ſubſcribed by every member, that 
on will live and die with their general, the earl of 
x, 326. iſſue orders for bringing in loans, ib. 
members go to York, ib. the others ſend the 

King conditions on which they are willing to come 
to an agreement, 327. obtain of the fleet to remain 
in their ſervice, 330. yet are backward in giving 


. their general orders, 332. their behaviour to the 


King's meſſengers deſiring a treaty,. 343. their cou- 
rage, how ſup ib. their ds, the earl-of 
Elks, muſters his army, 335. for are; tranſaQions, 
ſee Army, parliamentary, and rega/-—Charles, Crom- 
well, Eſſex, Fairfax, and Waller addreſs for a treaty, , 
338. treat by commiſſioners at Oxford, 339, $49, . 
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| -recall their commiſſioners, 349. the effect of the milita- 
ry operations on the nation, 341. are diſmayed at the 
King's ſucceſſes, 345. their ſevere adminiſtration, 
350. a combination is formed againſt them in Lon- 
don, 361. their ſeverity on that occafion encreaſes 
- their authority, 352. how they quell a cry for peace, 


ib, aſlociate in their cauſe divers countie:, and order 
an army to be raiſed under Sir William vm, ; 5 3; . 
56. ſen 


have recourſe to Scotland for affiflance, | 
the Scots commiſſioners to the King with offers of 
peace, 357. take the ſolemn league and covenant, 


, 360. 
= — members of the King's party meet as a 
parliament at Oxford, 364. their numbers there, 
35s, their acts, ib. a whimſical ordinance made at 


eſtminſter, ib. they refuſe to treat with the 1 2 
1 


66. their behaviour from the beginning of the d 

ntions, 369. ſpeeches in the houſe previous to the 
ſelf-denying ordinance, 378, 379, 380. they make 
the ſelf-denying ordinance, 380. treat at Uxbridge, 
382, 383. ſummon an aſſembly of divines to Weſt- 


minſter, 383. new model their army, 396. its a- 


naticiſm is-ridiculed by the royaliſts, 397. order the 
. "Queen's letters to the King to be publiſhed, 302. 
the of their committee on religion, 40 
up the preſbyterian form of government all over Eng - 
land, 408. allow of appea 
eccleſiaſtical courts, ib. the propenſity of many of 
their membersto a toleration of all ant ſectarians, 
og. | ſettle with the Scots army the delivery of the 
King's perſon, and the eſtimation of their arrears, 


| ic. their army mutinies againſt them, 

2 1 f vating 2 while army is 
marching to London, 419, make one vigorous ef- 
fort to try the force of their authority, 420. their 


vote on that occaſion, ib. the hoſtility of the army 


nſt the houſes of parliament is greatly approved 

of by he public eee the meaſures purſued 
by houſe being generally diſapproved of 422, 
423» 424. become conſcious of their decay in po- 
— 2 424. reſolve to ſubmit to their mutinous 
army, 425. are inſulted. by the army, ib. eleven 
of heir members accuſed by the army, beg leave to 
retire, ib. comply with the army's demands, 426. 
comply with the army's violent demand relative to 
the militia of London, and the forces inliſted for Ire- 
land, 428. their ſpeaker retires, and ſecretly 
to the army, ib. they prepare themſelves with vi- 
gour to oppoſe the violence of the army, 429. but 
at laſt ſubmit, ib. to no purpoſe renew their . 
cations to the King, 430. at the inſtigation e 


army ſend new offers to him, which are refuſed, 


436. frame and paſs the vote of non-addrefles, 
437+ their acknowledgement to the Scotch commiſi- 


oners at their departure, 438. their ſenti- 


ments of their preſent ſituation, ib. 439. they 
declare the Scots enemies, 441. the eleven members 
are recalled, 442. 


army, ib. the remainder reverſe their 


are aſſiſted by an army from Scotland, 


the houſe of 


s to the Ke of from 


the court p 


accuſe the 


the vote of non-addreſſes is 
repealed, ad commiſſioners are ſent to the king at | 


*. x 


New rt, to treat of peace, ib. 4435 3 1 
' T6 houſe is 5 = 1 45 „ 


| again tlireate the army, 
48, vote, that the king's conceſſions are a 
ufficieot foundation to proceed on in the ſettlement 
of the nation, 449, their houſe is by the 
ib. the effect of theſe revolutions on the nation, 
declare it treaſon in a king, to levy war his 


| parliament, and appoint a high court of juſtice to try 
the King, 51. the peers rejeQting this vote, they 
vote, that t 


commons aſſembled in parliament, are 
veſted with the ſupreme authority, and aſſent anew to 
the ordinance erefting a high court of juſtice, for - 
trial of Charles S:uart, King of England, ib. meet 
in the convention, vi. 115. diſpatch a committee to 
e A II. to come over, 116. remonſtrate 
the indulgence and favour ſhown to papiſts, 

156. their votes about the Dutch, 160. impeach 
arendon, 178, proceedings about conventicles and 
public miſcarriages, 196. concerning the conduct of 
ers, 197. taxes, 200, vrits iſſued 
by the chancellor, and elections in conſequence there 
of, 228. ain, upon the indulgence, 229. the 


dulce of York's marriage, 234. impeach Bucking- 


ham, 235. give the king advice relative 10 foreign 
affairs, 252. grant him money to purſue the mea- 
ſures adviſed to, 253. but, on his applying for more, 
ib. recollect, that he doth not merit their confidence, 
254. ſome of the members of this hooſe are enlifted in 
by offices, ib. private- views and 
faction draw others into the country party, 255. are 
reproved by the king, for an addreſs for a league of- 
ſenſive deſenſive with the ſtates, ib, ſevere re- 


flexions in the houſe, on the miniſtry and their mea- 


ſures, 260, a paſſionate addreſs, praying the king 
to diſmiſs evil counſellors, particularly Lauderdale, 
261. frame divers votes about the plot, &c. 286. 
veen, whom the king juſtifies, 289. 

bring in a bill for regulating the Gallicia, ib. im- 
peach Earl Danby, 291. renew their votes about 
anby, 297 · upon the popiſh plot, 298. the duke 
of York, 301. bring io a bill to exclude him from 
the ſucceſſion, 302. and one to exclude from the 
houſe all perſons poſſeſſed of lucrative offices, 303. 


| e ang wm 3 and a 


army, ib, and to impeachments, 304» are diſ- 


ved, 306. a- new, 317. proceed about 
abhorrers, 318. renew the —.— about the popiſh 


Plot, 319. the affair of the excluſion, 324. 
coed to the | in 0-6 


trial of Stafford, 325. paſsa 
of 138 diſſenters, 328. angry votes about the 
duke o 


f York and 2 are diſſolved, 331. 
called to Gr og 1 = 


bellion, 379- addreſs the king againlt the — 

er, 
flolved? 0 ention, 
434 vote about the vacancy of tha . 
| | | ve 


_ have a free _ conference with 
<; AIRES 3 MST at, 


—_ F 2 of 6. 
wes: yr he kin 


COOL _ its ftate after the battle of 
32. its | 


3 death, 
en » 


NR of, ſeized and 88 death, 
: r 'of the houſe of Gui 431. by 
ae the death of the king, ib. appears at the 
| head of the Hugonots in France, 44 
4 Elizabeth for afliſtance, 449. ie by a 
body of Reno proteſtants, . 4 4 taken priloner in 
oft the 1 makes peace with 
them, is reinſtated in his offices, 455. com- 
mands the Hugonots at the batile of St. Dennis, 529. 
rallies them after the defeat, and obliges the court to 
come to an accommodation, ib. is killed in the battle 
. ſaved by the French king, at 
— » re 
EE: of the proteſtants, N * 
appearance, 0 2 8 ion, | 
capes from the French court, _ heads the Hogo- 
— 1 ＋ de the maſſacre, 
— „ beats the Prince 1 Orange at Seveſfe, 
vi. 241. be French Kip ſerves under him as a 
» 244» 2 es the attempts of the Im- 
_ perialifs, to brin 3 246. 
ation of the Lord, an aſſociation of reformers. in 
and, ſo called, iv; 417. 
ö : 9 ib. they raiſe forces to oppoſe pole 
regent, 420, 421, their remonflrances, 421. they 
charge her with breach of Moy 4 422, commit 
E * 423. take ſeveral places which the 
n ib. come to an agreement 


56 _ tive the Queen Dowager of the regehcy, er- 
pong 8 8 2 depart, — collect 8 to put 
tdejr ed'Q in execution, 424. ſolicit ſuccours from 

Engin, 425. conclude a treaty with England, 

| in e with their Engliſh _ they 

befiege the French forces in Leith, force them 
to 1 thr upon articles of c 3x3. ſettled by 
| the mediation of England, id. ſummon a parlia- 
ment, which eſtabliſhes the reformation, Fs 

the ſtatutes in execution, notwithſtanding of 15” ali 

proba ion of the Queen, 429. 

Connaught, a kingdom in 1 the 221 of its 
vernment, i, 300, their ki 

1 againſt Leinſter, 301. s the kin 
| N N ſon, 302. his army is homes by Earl 


fg 


Vor. VI. 


* * . 


applies o 


their unjuſtifiable pro- 


ent, wok they miſrepreſent to the 
1 by the Duke of rouge 


3 the king of | 


03, which wa e 
. A ib. en , . French ze ant 


E = OD 


Conrade, Marquis of Mountſerrat, a ſon of the'empe- 
_ ror Frederic, leads his father's arm A 
| 395, claims the kin ito 10. is af- 
E 
Confarbic, battle of, vi. 247. 
Conſervaters, of the public liberties, 3 in En land, 
I. 391. all n 
to them, ib. 


againſt William the 
queror, i. 187. diſco , 189. puniſhed, 

ib. of Prince Robert, and others, againſt William 

_ the ueror, 193, 194, 1 of nobles, againſt 
William Rufus, 204, 205. of Mortimer, and others, 

_ againſt Henry II. 266. againſt Thomas a Becket, 

294. of youn Henry, AE ug 4 Henry II. 306, 


07. renewed, 319. Conrade, King of 
ow 343. |. 8 mĩniſtry of Henry wh 
againſt Piers Gavaſton, 131, 132. 


he" 8 8, 139, 140, 141. 
1 [. OPIN I . * of t. 
160. 74 the king of Caſtile, 224, 225, 226, 
227. againſt the earl of Suffolk, 250, 251, — * 
| againft the minifiry of Richard II. 253, 254- 
__ceſter's 3288 iracy agaioſt Richard II. 259, 260, 
261, 263. Lancafler's conſpiracy againſt Richard II. 
266, 267. Northuniberland's aſt Henry IV. 
© 287, 288, " 290, 291, again the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 303. , the duke of York's — 19h] againſt 
Henry 372. Warwick's conſpiracy againſt 

Edward W. 394. 1855 „ 401, you. 406, 407. 
againſt the duke nce, 415, 416, 437: 11. 
gainſt ND V. 428, 429. aria Richard 


433» . retiewed, 8, 4 — 
* con ne gainſt H oncy VAL - 16, 17. 
1 favour of Warbee, again Henry v 15 


againſt cardinal i eos, 


inſt N of Scots, iv. 
agai <7 0 1 wk, 


74s * — 


| Ne 2 
| — Queen Elizabeth, 582. Woron's oy 
_ againſt James VI. of Scotland, 591. Bubiogron 

"_ Queen Elizabeth, 


un- powder, a inft James v. 20, 21. Roy a- 
_ lifts, — ainſt Oliver Cromwel, vi. G 
mouth's againſt 


II. 352, 35% $54. 53 355 


2 Queen Eleanor, i. 357. dilivers oper 
is uncle King _ 358. ax3} lies to the 
2 ö 362, 

_ Conf 


; N D 


in Baginad, vi. 159 | 


| ee when by hy Terk, 
Conventicles, an aft 


molliſied, 198. a ſevere act 2 them, made in 
Scotland, 268. 3 pay there, * 


(+) executed i and, 
n 


iv. 571. again there, v. ain, 43 
„ Meets, vi. ot; A 7 PS" II. 
is ' Geclared a deen by the king, on 


bene 2 ef ** 1 274 Þ 

2 i ummoned in England, 434. m 

ek the ak on Sand, ao and onal ig. 
rs the roy 

24 = the b Kees 20 5-0 and Prin ceſs of Orange, &c. 


435 
Convecation, of the cler ad it, and | why 
meet in two wo houſes, ib. grant fix L 
dr. to be levied . ili. 259. he elke 
m again, 269. a Wen concerning the liberty 
of be of the lower houſe of convecation to fit in 
_ parliament, 306. 
fn Queen her re 42h wy its iſſue, iÞ. - 
n « reign, they t a petition to 
from the frar of cenſures from Rome, 3 
grant eight ſhilliogs in the pound, 398. fit after 
ſolution of parliament, v. 237. proceedings, 
ib. are voted delinquents by the houſe of 33 


* renounce the power of taxing the clergy, vi. 

Fi when perwitted to exported, ii. 
price in the wig of Hear VI. TY "ar Rc Nog com- 

merce of it c 

Corniſh, bis ui 1 . vi. 85 | 

Cormwal, Earl Richard, | of te the Sicilian crown, i. 
20, is choſen Kin the Romans, 22. drained 
of his money in » 23- ſwears to * 


the regulations of Oxford, efore he can be per 


to return to England, 31. «he king's p = 
the ſubſequent civil war, . pritoner i 


* battle of Lewes, 43. recovers 0 of 12 * 
51. 


— archbiſhop of Voik, ſon of the former, is ap- 


pointed by the NN nardian of the realm, in 
junQion with the earl of Gloceſter, i. 60. 

caffe, a great check on induſtry, il tii. 68. a law 

concerning them, ib. their ſtate under the common- 


wealth, vi. 145. are regulated by the co 2 
act, ib. and 2 the act of 8 146. fur- 
ACT 1 3 into the king's bands, 35 4 
which t et b on payment e ſines, 1 
the diſpoſe) of the bent des of lope with the 
crown, ib. 

Cottertaux, eat i. pon 

N Chriſtendom. See cu 

1. 
Council, of called, v « 435- their firſt 


general officers 
proceedings, ib. CEC es r pp 
448. order the houſe to be purged,” 449- 
| the parkament to 


republic, 450. petition 


nan inftrument 


* diſpute in 1 1 : 


. 


themſelves, vi. 1. reſolve to diſſolve it, 44. form 


nominate Oliver 


2 his. fon Richard, 
on, 96. convene the 


| ernment, 53. 
Cromwel n ib. 


94. accept. R 
L r 97. expel it, 100. veſt the 
exerciſe of the government, in a committee of ſafety, 
ib. invite the Rump to reſume its activity, 107. 
Counties, fuſt ſend members to parliament, ii, 29. their 
number: then, ib. their members conftitate a ſepa- 
rate houſe, 31. the preſent number of members, 
firſt ordered to be ſummoned from each county, 4 
it firſt, with members from Sn k ib. i 
crown, iv. 777. | 
Gs its late in 3 of dune V. ji. 49. at 
een of Charles the I's reign, v. 191. 
Cen of I commithon. See Commiſfon, eccleſiaſti- 
Cart, TT e e 
n to marquis of Exeter, ſet at 
acceſſion of 'Queen Mary, iii. 35%, created: 
— of E + gg 353. See. p | 
ots, made, v. 221. 
- and ſolemn league, made in Scotland, XI 
received in England, 360. declared unlawfu 
Scotland, viz 142. e bod 
man in England, I 


act 5 207: | 
his charaQer, vi. 127. 
i TAO a 8 kable — of hers, | . > 
I a ſtant miniſter at Edinb refuſes to- 
pere. the bans of e between Queen Mary 
and earl Bothwell, iv. 478. his reſolute behaviour 
4 that occaſion, before the council and elſewhere,. 
ib. 
Cs Dole: his ad 


in gh ror we th in ? 
divorce, iii. 166, is in high favour wi e king, | 


ib. promoted to the ſee of Canterbu tries 

the cauſe of 2 and annuls the K y marriage. 

with Catharine, 775. confirms that with Anne. 
5 3 ib. ſecretly adopts the t tenets, 


is the only fiend of Anne Boleyn in her diſ-. 
4 5 205. 2 to condemn her, 208. en- 
8 to encourage the king in the reformation,. 
226, oppoſe th the bill relative to 1 fix articles, 231. 
to. diſmiſs bis wife, ib. diſcovers the- 
5 incontinence to the King, 2465. ſuſtains a. 
t loſs by the death of the du e of Soffolk, 271. 
accuſed of ſecretly promoting hereſy, ib. his . 
. Ab in council, when ordered to the Lower, 2 
© his generous conduct on the trial of the duke of | 
folk, 277. is called to attend the dying king, 258. 8 
appointed one of Henry's executors, and regent,. 
during the minority of Edward VI. 288. his mode-. 
ration and prudence in 3 the reformation,. 
by inſenfible advances, 293» 294: with. difficulty. 
prevails on Edward VI. to fign a warrant {orihe exe- 
cution of a heretic, 318. adheres to the or, 
e en GO AREe-" is prev 4 
Ving 


r D 


AIuyieg ſovereigy, to ſubſcribe his conſent to the ſet- 
; 2 l on lady Jane Gray, 344. his 
indiſcreet conduct ou 3 r per Queen 1 
js impriſoned, a emned for hi 
. 355. carried to. Oxford, to diſpute about 


* 


tranſubſtantiation, 360. raded there, Pre- 
vailed on to the popiſſi tene ta, 88 
repentance in a to the people, ib. 390. ſuf- 
fers at the ſtake A 47 > "xa 

Crecy, battle of, ii. 197. gal” My hy an 
"Engliſh, 199. * 


Credit, national, its antient ſtate, iv, 731. is fate in 


the reign of Queen Elinabe b, ib. . 
Crimes, how puniſhed under the Anglo Norman govern- 
ment, i. 4 


Cree le, or le Croc, the French ambaſſador, refuſes to 
countenance Queen Mary's marriage with Bothwell, 


iv. 479- | 25 8 
ir riſe, i. 209. appointed by general 
councils, 210. an univerſal to enter into 


them prevails, 214. the march of the cruſaders thro? 


Greece, 220. their ſucceſs againſt the Turks, 221. 
their behaviour at Jeruſalem, ib. their nobles chuſe 
0 of Bolloign, king of- Jeruſalem, 222. anew 
- cruſade is preached by St. Bernard, 259. in which di- 
| vers *. noblemen engage, 259. the hiſtory, of 


them 321. the emperor, and gther princes 
of Chri engage in a cruſade againſt Saladin, 
22, the emperor's bad ſucceſs, 335. the Kings of 
rance and E d, ſet out on a e, ib. inci- 


dents on the way, 336, 337, 338. the arrival of the 

_ Engliſh army in Pa 2 — their 
the craſade ends in a truce, 340, r 
Cromwell, ſeeretary of ſtate to Henry VIII. favours the 
. reformation, ii. 185. the king's ſupremacy is oe. 
conduct o 


— 4 and biſhops, about the real pre- 

ſſence, 2 * | | ay againſt Tg 

has the eney of all the miniſters of ſtate, 234. 
of Clever, 237. is flattered 


obnoxious to the king. on account 
the houſe of peers, 
238. created earl of Eſſex, and knight of the gar- 


ter, ib. ſeveral cauſes of his fall, wv he is com- 
ed Dy 


" mitted to the Tower, ard condem the parlia- 
ment, b. his execution and character, 240. 
—— Henry, made governor of Ireland, vi. 76. 
__ quietly reſigns, 85. 

——— Oliver, his firſt 
mon, v. 186. is 


; at Naſeby, 399. is made commander in chief by 
me army, 421. | cauſes all further levies to be ſtopt, 


_ tween the king 


_ Levellers, 9. ar 
operations in Ireland, 12. almoſt entirely ſubdues 


1 3 amy at Dunbar, 25. takes poſſeſſion 


an inclination to be made king, 


of Anne 


racies ſt him are diſcovered, 
in . wo 


cee - liche, battle of, v. 37 2. | 
— = facceſion to it, lectled by patclianient, Fu 
c 2 2. 


— - 


426. ſeems complaiſant to the king, 427. and 
guides Fairfax, ib. his account of the breach be- 


| and him, 431. he cauſes the king 
to be doubly guarded, under colour of protecting 
him, 432+ is views and practices in the army, 434. 
be quells the agitators, 
al officers to Windſor, 435. quells inſurrec- 
88 Engliſh royaliſts, 491: and prepares to de- 
fend againft the Scots invahon, ib. defeats Hamil- 
dn and Langdale, 446. and the laſt remains of the 
gliſh infurgents, 447. cauſes a remonſtrance to be 
drawn, and ſent to the houſe of commons, by the coun- 
eil of general officers, demanding the king's puniſhment, 
8. and cauſes the king's perſon to be ſeized at 
ewport, ib. and the houſe to be purged, 449. 
his ſpeech in the houſe, when the ordinance for try- 
ing king was made, 451. his character, and 
power, at the time of the king's death, vi. 3. he is 
made lieutenant of Ireland, 8. totally ſuppreſſes the 
arrives in Dublin, 11. his wilitary 


it, 13. returns to England,' 23. and lea-es the 
command of Ireland to Ireton, ib. ficceeds Fair- 
fax, ib. marches the army into Scotland, 24. where 
is greatly ftraitned for proviſions, ib, beats the 

n of Edio- 

burgh, ib. routs their army at Worceſter, 29. diſcovers 
2. ſubdues all 
the colonies. and iſlands, 35. reſolves to make war 
with the Dutch, 42 ſummons the general council 
of officers, 43. diſſolves the long parliament, 44- 
a hiſtory of bis birth and private life, 46. he cats 
Barebones's parliament, 50. accepts of its refigna- 


tion, 53, is declared Fe by the coun- 
$ 


cil of officers, ib. calls a new-falhioned parliament, 


57. diſſolves it, 60. and quelle an infurreQtion, ib. 


exatts the tenth penny of the royaliſts, 61. grants 
letters of cepeilal_ agalgh the ry 64. 2 


don war with Spain, 66. ſubdues Jamaica, 68, his 
| domed ies, 71. 13 var aig pn pre- 
| ts, 73. 1s antient nds, 78. 

15 among | | | 75 


» 76. ſummons his 


araong the 
ers of . 


77. abridges the 


78. rejed the dignity of _ 81. is ſolemnly in- 
_ augurated 2 82. 
iffion, a 


revokes Lambert's com- 
others, ib. diſpoſes of his daughter in 

marriage, 83. diflolves his ſecond parliament, 84. 
makes an diana ahh Francs inſt Spain, ib. ob- 
tains the delivery of Dunkirk, 35, various conſpi- 
6, troubles ariſe 

his diſturbed mind, 88. he 


ily, 87. ; 3 
"remarks on his character, 


fickens, ib. dies, at 
90. his children a 


ans 2. 
to his father's court, ib. ſucceeds him 


a 


iament, ib, is alarmed, gs. 
reſigns, ib. | 


ſummons a council of | 


Daray, 


its antient prerogatives and 5 


oY PRE 341. 
ſources of power, iv. 717. its 5 bow 
mented, 736, its great power, vi. 351. 

Cumberland, a county granted to Malcolm, King of 
Scotland, on conditions, i. 55. homage is received 
for it, to the crown of Fogland, 76. 


_ Cummin, John, his treachery to young Bruce in Eng- 


land, ii. 118. he is ſlain by Bruce in Scotland, 149. 
the conſequence of this murder, 120. 

Cup, ſacramental, reſtored to the laity by parliament, 
li. 305. 

. Cuſtoms, their ſtate in the reign of James JI. v. 117. 
officer and farmers of, declared by the heals of 
commons delinquents, 250. and 44 to 1 8 


c rg pardon, W Þ 


| A | : D. ; p 5 
\4CRES, Leonard, raiſes an ipſerrechon in fa- 


your OY of Scots, iv. 515. is ſoon 


Med, ib. 

Dach, Kal, his character, vi. 242. is made lord 

high treaſurer, ib. impeached, _ committed to 
the Tower, 298. admitted to 367. his pro- 

' je in the convention at the revolution, 437. 
called, with ſome others, to a converſation with he 
Prince of Orange, 4 
the Prince and Prince 

N what, 


Danger fel, his ſchemes, vi. 314. 

Dar, a Frenchman, made warden of the marches oy 
the Duke of Albany, iii. 10. is murdered by Sir 
David Hume, ib. 

Lord, fon of the Berl Lenses, propoſed as a 


huſband to Queen Mary, iv. 45 repairs to 
Scotland, * permiſſion from Wee Elizabeth, 
462. which. is _—_— reſented „id. = 


marriage with Queen Mary is effected, 462. 


of Orange, 440. 


takes the tile of king Henr eres many of — ; 


nobility are diſpleaſed with; uelifications of 
| his mind do not correſ a0 with hs of his body, 
465. his motley charakter, 466. heads the aſſaſ- 
"Runs of David Rizzio, 468. eſcapes with the Queen 
to Dunbar after the murder, 469. their diſagreeable 
converſation there, and preci 1 parting, ib. romours 
concerning him, while at Glaſgow, 473. to which 
| 7p the queen alſo bath ray . by whoſe perſua- 
ns, he returns to a ſolitary houſe near Edinburgh, 
74. which is blown up by es er, ib, and 
' ſuppoſed to be done by the s of the queen 
and Bothwell, ib: who is tried for ge murder, and 
acquitted, 475. 
his murderers to puniſhment, 582. 
Bavid, King of Scotland. See Scotland, | 
Davis Straits diſcovered, iv. 731. 
Davi/on, ſecretary, draws out a warrant for the execu- 
tion of Mary of Scots, iv. 616. be diſpatches 


conduct in England, 
9. his project diſagreeable to 


i. 160. | is femiued, 2 


an aſſociation is formed, to bring 


E K. 
it to the perſons „ 60 1 bh: 
his fate, 624. and curious anecdotes relative to the | 
Queen Elizabeth, 624. 

Debt, ven OO Bal We 3h pr 
NN „ the 384. 
ar, writes a book of the revelations of the 
male of Keee, ji. 190. is puniſhed for it, b. P 
Deifts, a deſcription of them, vi. 49. 
Democracy, how mix with whe Engliſh confltaton * hy 


2. Si Jobs, his charaQer, vi. 127. ' 4 
"Denmark, a anes, they in Exciand, 
take op their winter quarters there, e their : 


cong en to depart the 
bee Keds e $55. oblige him 50 ditgoit 
himſelf, gered by him, 58. live 


| quietly with the + Engli under the ſame laws, 59. 
a new invaſion of Danes is repulſed, 60. inſurrec- 
tions of Danes quelled, 61. another inſurrection of 

| Danes quelled, 62. they join the rebel Ethelwald, 
70. are defeated, 71. again defeated, in the ſame 

- quarrel, 73. another inſurrection of che Danes 
_ quelled, 74. another quelled, 76. invaſions: of 

» 93- bought off, 94- another bought 

their conduct in itions com 

ed that of the Goths and Vandals, 97. ir 

they are maſſacred chere 
100. their repeated invaſions are 1 

their I. Canute the gren t, ſucceſſor eee in- 
978 og and, 103. ains the crown of England, 

decree of the nobles, 105. his adminiſtration - 
there. See Canute the Great. They are inſulted by 
liſh, on the acceſſion of Edward the Conſeſſor, 

t by the mildneſs of 8 recovciled 


bes nee, 
liſh, 5 a- Pri of is 


with the 


_ of the t — 3 vi 1 he Z 
of the gr S pro 2 uke of 


Vento, 263. See l, Hereford, Duke | 
—— another, his beneficence and and manibcence, iv, 
735+ 


| —— another, comes to the king at Worceſter, vi. 


29. re id ory Furs: reading 
De R 72 Dutch ie hes Sir G Ayſcue 
1 — — 


eng Albemarle, 169. bean him, 1 
the Duke of York, and the. French, at a Soleday, 247. 
— 


retires before them, 218. is again Yor 
French and Engliſh, 231. killed 


Daft, — 2 222 


* 


5 D 


ce Scots, m. gs is bes after making feve- 
ral fruitleſs attempts; 310. 


Devonſhire, an infurre&ion there, on account of reli- 


, „ bij. 321. the inſurgents beſiege Exeter, 322. 
5 E . and many of them put to 


- death, 32 
"Earl of as 'a huſband to Queen 
My ; nnd =_ 357. incurs her diſpleaſure 


; 1 e ag to Fotheriogay en · 

ä dle on a falſe fafpicion, 

De Witt, Cornelivs, | walk F > 0 the Datch fleet, as 
deputy from the 217. comes aſhore for 
his health, 223. is maſſacred with his brother 
225. 

— John; nd penſionary, his character, vi. 
I 

7 phe. the Prince of Orange's tutor, 1679. is be- 

- Friended by the French king, 171. he} the 
negotiations at Breda, 175. behaves to Temple as 

5 ebay ie? e bs x 3 — i e Gt 
| ng the triple league, 1 87 9 is ſagacity, fnds 
out the TITEL and France 205. 

provides in the - * * can __— its conie · 
iy 3 3165 a fleet, 216. ſes the 
5 of Oranges dledten the Stade Iderſhip, 
* is 
is. maſſacred, 225, 


Dirgp put in — of the Engliſh, bat ſoon - 


„iv. 450: 


| Power, firſt complained of, ii. 2 in 
— n, — dent. i iv. 6h of 


 Dome/day-beok, o_ cities ap 8 
at the veſt, j. 149. What this book is, 196. 
and where kept, ib. N 


E. eee See > 
—_ 3 v. 


n 13. ho is murdered, 


Marquis, © s in an expedition * 
Fontarabia, iii. 79. diſcovers the double 


_ the king of Arragon, 80. returns to and, 
— — 4 author, his character, vi. bon 


Oy an account © 
Doe, 


_ , George, r in the 15505 of 
vid Rizzio, iv. | 
a ſea-fight there, vi. 


67, 468. 
5 a tumult hers, i. 117. 
Drake, Sir Francis, 4 5 of his younger years; iv. 

60, he is patroniſed by Queen J Blexbeth, 561. 
| his firſt expedition to America, ib. bis ſecond expe- 
Aion to thoſe parts, 588. ' he deſtroys the Spaniſh 
ſſeet at Cadiz, 67. and takes a Curaccoa ſhip, ib. 


| ſerves under Lord Effingham; in the flect againſt the - 


— 


5 the houſe 


he goes Shot" Dutch fleet, 164. be- 


Da Gueſclin, à French amaze bb 
. — haviour to the Pope at Avignon, 0 225- he is de- 


of a defign to poiſon the prince, 


fo, 


a female babit, 34 
Danftan, . 1. 


Didi, their authority, i. 3. their ne — 
ſerved, 4. the uſage they met with from Suetonius 
Paulinus, the Roman governor, 6. * | 

Dryden, his character, vi. 4 457: 

Dude, miniſter of Henry VII. ſeconds the W 
oppreſſions of that prince, iii. 54. his character, 5 5. 
and tyrannical proceedings, ib. choſen ſpeaker of 

of commons, 56. his puniſhment on the 

 accefſion of Henry VIII. 71. e eee to po- 

pular reſentment, 72. 


SE Lady Jane Gray, i 


43. is impriſoned and condemned: with her, afte 
1 Mary's acceſlion, 35 . executed, 365. 


Lord Robert, the principal favourite of 


Elizabeth, iv. 443. 


* as 


is created Earl of Leiceſter, — 
to r May, 47% 488. 


Puste, See Wareich, 
Duel. when, 29d on what oeesbes they. bene 


faſhionable, iii. 148. 
his hiſtory and be- - 


feated by the Prince of Wales at — 226. re- 
turns to Caſtile at the head of army, * : 
is made conſtable of France, 229. 
Dunbar, — vi. 
Duncan, natural ſon of Malcolm King: of Scodand.” 
See Scotland. 


Dares, battle of, vi. 


bee given up yt French to Oliver Cromwell, . 
| them by Charles II. 153. 


leans; 


Longchamp, biſhop of „ ap- 
of the realm and j — Aro (de 5 
eee 34 W c 
us, 1. > — e 
ib. "ie ies beyond the laws, concealed under 


78. placed at the head of _ W . 


Kared, 79. baniſhed by Edwy, ſucceſibr 
e „ 82. « diary of his life al. 


and Orrock, their apoſtacy, n 
Kandy - a * wy „ 
cha 


— 5 


85 N D 


when 
Eafi-India 2 pauy, its firſt e = 731. 
firſt ſlock, ib. oy, eſtabliſhed, v. 12 
_ ical eſtabliſhment, neceſſity of, i L 176. that 
che church of Rome, upon; © bad foundation, 


25 ſucceſſor of Edwy, his Ain naten, i i. 82. 
favour to monks, 83. be ſammons a national 
council of 'prelates, 84. his behaviour to them, ib. 


his -amours, 85, his . penance, 86, more amour, 
ib. - his , $8. death, his laws, 162 


crown, i. rage 


| co s mercy, 
Malcolavs fon, 219. which, 


Edyehill, battle of, v. 337. 


1 oF al, their authority under the Norman kings | 


14 r oe burnt and! the Engliſh, "| 26 
a wh, page 2 troops and the nk 


bitant , 310. provoſt and his ſon killed on that 
occaſi n, ib. 2 —— 
22 1 418. is taken poſſeſſon of b 
con 1Onal party, 423. an agreement 

Es 175 che repos, ib 

45 4 wy: of by che congregati 
3 A one there, between the French and En- 
otentiaries, 427. the zeal of the magi- 
city, a popery, on Queen: Mary's 
arrival from — — 5. the city and caſtle taken 


poſſeſſion of by Queen Mary's party, 540. is reſ- 


cued from them, by the aſſiſtance of Queen Eli 

- $41, tumults there, v. 219- 

ulpits, 220. tables there, 221. oppoled in vain 

y the Duke of Hamilton, 222. taken poſſeſſion of 

by Oliver Cromwell, vi. 25. the convention, which 

bliſhed the revolution, meets there, 431: 

Elitha, a nun, raviſhed by Edgar, 1. 85. penance 

required, 86. 


— 2 dasghter of Earl Godwin; is married to Kd. 


ward the Confeſſor, i. 114. She betomes odious to. 


him, 116. 
Edmond, primate of England, his e beha- 
viour at court,” inthe reign of HL, „ 1 


Fdmund, ſuoceſſor of Athelſtan, his vated og, i. 75 
2nd violent death, 70. GE 


R_ r 


party and the regent, ib. | 


encou-aged from the - 


(afterwards firnamed Ironfide) Prince, * 
an army 1 i. 103. is obli 
under, 1 


ſucceeds his . 
— with the Danes, 10, is mur- | 
Edred, ſucceſſor of Edmund, quells inſurreQions of 


Danes, foperſtition, ib. de makes Dun- 
ſtan, Ana meafur 79. dies, 80. 


Foes, Wo fone, Hog by Widred his bro- 
3 1 a traitor, g of Mercia, is * 
moted at court, i. 101. woe of Monks gre 
ib. his 103, they are re- 


| the kingdom of England, i. 113. marries Editha, earl 


Godwin's daughter, 114. ſummons e 
eil at Gillingham, ib. reſumes his 
Nee 115; is kinder to Normans than. to his own 
bjeQs, ib. diſlikes his 3 116, 
Godwin to puaiſh the 2 
a tumult, 117. ſummons. « general council of the 
at 118, makes an Ana par on 
ear] Godwin, 119. inveſts 8 of Leofrick, 
with the government of Eaſt-Anglia,. 120, his in- 
quietudes about the ſeccefſion, 121, makes a verbal 
nomination of William, duke of Normandy, o on | 
ſucceſſion, 122. takes feeble and irreſolute ſteps 

| ſecuring. the ſucceſlion 3 | 
1275. his death and character, 128. 

— Princc, eldeſt ſon of Heary III. gives indica- 
tions of a great and manly ſpirit, ii. 30. is con- 
rained to ſwear to the obſervance of the provifions 
of 3 75 ee the — 4 on | 

; Counties 10 interpoſe with the twenty-four 
behalf of the kingdom, 32. his meſſage tothe ba- 
roas-on-that occahon, ib. bis char«Qer at that early 
time of y ** he repulſes Lewellyn, prince of 
Wales, 3 9 
parley wit them, 39. releaſed on 2 . ac- 
commodation, 15. 915 conjunction with Kin 
e Leiceſter to retreat to London, 44. —— 

King's army into the field at Lewes, 42. is 
thers made a priſoner by the rebel army, 43. re- 
leaſed on ignominious terma by Leiceſter, 48. com- 
mad in the battle at Eveſham, 49. obtains a com- 


pu Ku the barons, 50. ſaves his father's 
life in th of battle, ib. ſets out on à cruſade 
for the Holy Land, 52. bgnalizes himſelf there, 
33 


in vain —_— 


> N D 2 X, | 
che hiftory of his return, 61. his coronation, Edward II. his weakneſs difcovered, ii. 126. his 
ib. an account of his adminiftratioo, 62. grievouſ- paſſion for „ 127. leaves bim guardian of 
0 the » 63. his frogal management, the realm, during his in France, 128. his 
obtains an aid of parliament to aſſiſt him in behaviour to Gaveſton under ſentence of baniſhment 
kis expedition __ Wales, 65. fubdues that prin- pronounced in purliament, 12g. conſents to the no- 
cipalicy, 66. which again flies to arms, ib, the inn | mination of a junto of barons en to enact 
furgents are defeated with great ſlaughter, 67. and ordinances for the of the ſtate, 130. a war 
_ the principality annexed to the crown, ib. ſettles a breaks out between him and the barons, about Gave- 


ho tn between _ honſo, Fs of qt 
ilip the Hardy, 68. niſhes his corrupt judg 

0 ment, ib. acce 32 a Nee he 
fates of Scotland, and the competitors for the Scots 
crown, 72. his view in accepting of this reference, 
ib. an examination of his claim to a feudal fuperio. 
vity over Scotland, 73. A further examination of 
this queſtion, 74. Deſcartes's. 


m,. 
77. an account of the claimants'to the Scots crown, 
id. Edward's conduct previous to his determination, 
5 ' his equitable adminiſtration in England, 72. 
kis award relative to the Scots crown, ib. the 

, miliating demands he abliges the Scots King to com- 
ply with, 80. an account of a quarrel between the 
Norman and Engliſh failors, 81. The King's en- 
deavours to prevent that quarrel from becoming 
the enuſe of a rupture with France, $2. is never- 
theleſs ob 
ſucceſs of that war, 4. 
war with Scotlhhd, 55. 


in order to diſturb France, 98. begins to quarrel. 
with his clergy, 99. makes them ſubmit, 100. 
porſues arbitrary meaſures in order to ſupply himſelf 


the commencement of a 


_ with money for a French expedition, 101. an en- 


traordinary altercation between him and two 


ful barons, ib. purſues moderate meaſures, 102. 


goes to France, ib. the conſequences of his quarrel 
228 the barons appear while he is abroad, 103. 
he confirms the charter, and another, called 
lefler, after his return, 104. confirms them often, 
tog. ſubmits his differences with France to 


Boniface, 106, and acquieſces with France in the- 


| Pope's award, 107. a revolt in Scotland, 108, the 
progreſs of that revolt, 109.. all the Engliſh go- 
vernment is expelled out of Scotland, 110. Edward 
in n routs the Scots army at Falkirk, 111. 
ſubdues all Scotland, 113. his anſwer to the Pope's 
letter relative to Scotl 114. Which revolt * 
and chaſes away the Engliſh government, ib. 


ward again in perſon ſybdues it, 116. the Scots 


again revolt, 119. and Edward dies on his road to 
Scotland, 120. bis charater, 121. a conſideration of 
— 4 adminiſtration and _ de 7 of — 

| proceedings, 122. towards the 
8 the church animadverted on, 123. his 
conduct towards the court of Rome conſidered, 124. 
his children, ib. the Rate of taxes. in his reign,. 


liget to make war with France, 83. the 


— 


Bannockburn, 1 


courts the Flemi 


ſton, 131. he makes an accommodation with them, 
132. "and a truce with R. Bruce, 133. invades 
. 134 is defeated at 

35. of this misfortune on 
his adminiſtration in England, 136. his character, 


137. he gives a new umbrage to his barons by bie 
* ſor go Spenſer, 139. is compelled to 
er's ban 


conſent to Spen iſhment, by Lancaſter's party 
in n to an act 2 in fa- 
vour of barons, ib. takes the earl of Lan- 


caſter priſoner, and beheads him, 141,” his 
pr Magee Pape Hoare 


to his followers' in the expedition 

caſtrians, ib. refigns the dominion of Guienne to 
his ſon, now thirteen years of age, 142. upon the- 
Queen's invaſion flies to the Weſt, 145. is taken and 
705 _ no Bly may e y earl of Lancaſter, 
146. depoſe a parliament called by the Queen 
io his name, ib. ke car he wide with = 


confinement, 147. is murd 148. his charecter, 
ib. the reign of Edward I. red with this,. 
149. miſcellaneous tranſactions of this reign, 151. 


his children, 1 


_—_— | 
— enen the 
of Guicnve is tefigned to him his fonker, | 


142. he goes with his mother to Paris, in order to 
do homage for that dutchy to Charles of France, 
143; _— his mother to Philippa, da * 
f the carl of Holland, 144. in England, 
under the title of t, 146. ſucceeds to the royal 
dignity by the * his TR ot hn council. 
regency appointed for e [ament, 
156. marches .againſt the Soon invaders 157. an- 
account of his route, 15% cauſes Mortimer to be 
taken and tried in par „ 161. aſſumes the 
reins of ment, 162. applies to earl Murray, 
regent of Scotland, for execution of an article of 
treaty, relative to the eſtates of Engliſhmen in Scot - 
land, 163. ſecretly encourages Joha Baliol to make 
good his pretenſions on the crown of Scotland, 164. 
makes war with Scotland on Baliol's-account, 163. 
obliges a Scots parliament to receive Baliol as King, 
167. again ſupports Baliol's tile by an army, 168.- 
his title to France conſidered, 169. He does bo- 
mage to Philip, King of France, for Guienne, 170. 
enters into divers Foreign alliances, . in order to 
firengthen himſelf for his French expedition, 171. 
nge, _ their aid, 172.. 


conſults his parliament, and obtains a grant of them 
for the ſame „ 173, aſſumes the title of 
King of France, ib. his allies com with thoſe - 


of France, 174.. enters France with an army, but 


V. 


 fiege to Calais, 200, which offers to — 202, 


- Davphin and the States 


N D 


From his parliament a further ſupply, 1 
the arms of France with thoſe of En "> 


Fort * France, 186. 
counieſ of Mountſort, beſiege 
nebonne, 188. receives & yiſit from her in England, 
and ſends her back at the head of an army, ib. 
in perſon to her aſſiſtance, ag. the dangers 
incurs in that expedition, and how 8 them, 
„again conſults his parliament, and obtains more 
ſupplies, 190. earl Derby unto Guienne, for 
the defence of that province, ib. embarks an army 
under his own command for Guienne, but diſemberks 
it at la ow in Normandy, 192. . plunders that 
Province, an it in © great i 


pillages Caes, ib, his perilous march towards Paris, 


and hazardous retreat, +4 þ the diſpoſition of his 
bat: 


army previous to the of Crecy, 195. places 
in A. front ieces of artillery, the firſt uſed pl Eu- 
rope, 196. the battle begins, 197. is carried on, 
.198. decided in favour of the Engliſh, 1 lays 


takes poſſeſſion of the city, and at the Queen's en- 
treaty ſpares the ſix burgeſſes doomed to death, 203. 
Inſtitutes the order of the garter, 206. makes a 
truce with France, 207, which being expired, the 
war breaks out anew, 209. 
o defend England againſt a threatened invaſion: of 
the Scots, 7 ſends a; 1 at fry N of 
an army to ſupport bis partizans in Normandy, 
ib. his 55 under the Prince of Wales, 230 
.trate into the heart of France, 211. beat the Frenc 

at Poictiers, 313, take the French king priſoner, 
214. Wha is pre ſented to him at London, by the 
Prince of Wales, 2i5. Edward's hands are tied 


from taking advantage of the confuſions, now in 
France, by a truce, 248. and he employs his time 


in making a truce with e ib. Which the 
France rejeQ, ib. the 
war is renewed, ib. but eluded by a defenſive plan 


concerted by the Dauphin, 219. « peace enſyes at 


Bretigni, 221. in conſequence of which, the French 
king, is ſet at liberty, 221. Edwad receives a viſit 
from the ſame monarch; 222. a new ruptwe with 
France happens, 228, the ill ſacceſfs of the military 


his 8 attachment to his 
his par 


d in the caſtle of Hen- 


1 


Aud pleaſurable life after this victory, 392. 
ledy Elizabeth Gray, widow of Sir ſokn G 
- Groby, 393. how earl Warwic is 

conſternation, 193. 


9 22 
402. flies from his army into Holland, 403. at his 


leaves France, in order 


the French k 


— Piince of Wales, 
1 b 


brother, in the T 


tretires without e eee 12 procures + 
| 99 


life and the death. of h 
| and 


and character, 231. N 


8 
5 
F 


230. 
death 


828 
= 
E. 
5 
2 


ſucceeds to 
bis father's title to the crown, by his death, ii. 38 1. 
Lr in 1 n, under the name of Ed- 
» 332, an tem 1 s 
* battle to Lankan: at. Touton, 
: 8 387. his cruel orders after R 
rout, . is 1s re } in i | 
e eee by the Rect. 
399 who are routed at Hexham, 391. his eaſy 


marries 
ye of 
ed, 394. concludes an alliance with the dukes of 
Burgundy and Britanny, 396. an infurreRtion in 
Yorkſhire, 397: the infurgents defeat his forces, un- 
der Ear! Pemb oke, ib. they are quieted and diſperſed, 
he quells another infarrection, 399-. . marches 
head of a great army, to encounter Warwic, 
return, is received by the Londoners in a friendly 
manner, 406, becomes maſter of that city, and of 
the perſon of Henry VI. 407. routs, and flays War- 

wie at the ba:tle of Barnet, diſpt . 


_ Margaret's army at the battle of Tewkſbury, ib. ex 


tioguiſhes the hopes of the Lancaftrian family, 409. 
forms a league with the Duke of Burgundy againſt 
France, 410, invades it, 411, makes a truce with 
| cing, 412. political remarks on this 
treaty, 413. be ſets Queen Margaret at liber- 
ty, 414, grows jealous of his brother the Duke 
of Clarence, 415. in Mn, accuſes. him in the 
houſe of peers, 416. and cauſes him to be executed, 
alto his domeſtic ſchemes, ib. his death and cha- 
Tacter, 418, the care he took of the future. tranquil. 
lity of the tate, in his laſt illneſs, 420. the e 
of his licentious life on his poſterity, 426, 


eſt fon of Edward III. 


— Prince of Wales, eldeſt fon of Edward IV. 


a minor, becomes king by the death of his father, 

ii, 419. expreſſes reſentment at the oppreſſions of 

his relations, 422. is murdered, together with Lis 
ower, 


2 8 # 
—-— Prince, eldeſt fon of Henry VII is born, jv. 
a 4 PR rf, 


> NC 
218. created Prince of Wales, ib. his acceſſion to 


the throne, 237. and Bate of the regency appointed 
by the late king, ib. a propoſal to chuſe à protector, 
is made in the council of the regency, © 288. and 


complied with, 289. and the earl of Hariford is 


choſen protector, ib. who is thereon created duke of 
S2merſet, ib. writes to the pacliament, deſiring lord 
Seymour to be appointed his governor, 312. his 
unwillingneſs to fign a warrant for the execution of a 
heretic, 318. a defign to marry him with a daugh- 
ter of France, 330. his great averfion to popery, 
333. is hardly prevailed on to allow his filter Mary 
the private exeiciſe of her religion, ib. kept from 
reflection, by a continued ſeries of amuſements, dur- 
ing the trial and execution of his uncle Somerſet, 337. 
brought into great debts, by the rapacity of cour- 
tiers, * 7 perſuaded to alter the ſueceſſion, 342. 
his laſt ſickneſs, 343. ſettles the crown on lady 
Jane Gray, 344. his death and character, 345. 
Edwin, ſu s Adelfrid, firſt king of the Northum- 
btians, i. 29, is converted to the chriſtian faith, 30. 


periſhes in battle, ib. bis kingdom is divided on his 


death, 31. and his family extinguiſhed, ib. 

—— aid Morcar, earls, 

king, 1. 165. 
V Wilſiam the Conqueror, ib. are leſt deſtitute 

of all ſupport, 8 their fate, 185. 

Etzoy, ſucceſſor of 

on his coronation day, i. 80. his ſubjeQs revolt, 
$1. his death, 82. 

Effingham, Lord "Howard, takes on him the command 

of Queen Elizabeth's navy, iv. 632. in contempt 
of his orders, ſails to the coalt of Spain, 636. re- 
turns in time to oppoſe the armada in the channel, 
637. practiſes a ſucceſsſul ſtratagem in that engage- 
ment, 638. defeats the Spaniards, 639. com- 


mands as high admiral in the expedition againſt 


Cadiz, 664. plunders it, 665. on his return, is 
created Ear] of Nottingham, 666. becomes unpo- 
u ar, ” diſcovering an inclination for peace with 


Spain, 698. Ln | 
Egbert, ſon of Eadbald, King of Kent, his bloody pre- 
caution to aſſure the throne to his poſterity, 1. 27. 
how, and by whom dee ſted, ib. 
ſon of Woden, acquires the kingdom of Weſ- 
ſex, i. 40. his other conqueſts, 41: unites all the 
| heptarchy into one great 
the nature of this new ſtate, 46. the troubles he 

met with, 47. his death, ib. f 
E/*euf, marquis of, accompanies Queen Mary ſrom 

France to Scotland, iv. 443. a remarkable adven- 

ture of his in Scotland, 437, 438. 

Eleanor, heireſs of Poictou, divorced from Lewis VIIth 
of France, i. 260. married to Henry, grandſon of 
_ Henry I. ib. her weak and diſguſting behaviour, 

307. ſhe obtains from her huſband the reſtitution 

of her hereditary dominions, 321. is entruſted with 

the government of England, by her ſon Richard I. 

33 > —_— Prince John from liſtening to the 

OL. 


roclaim Edgar Atheling 
appear at the head of this rebellion, 


red, his extraordinary behaviour 


. formation, ib. 
te, called England, 42. - 


E. X. 
French king's advice, 342. by reiterated letters, in- 


tercedes for his rey in behalf of ber ſon Rich- 
ard, then a priſoner in Germany, 346. carries her 


: ſon's ranſom to the duke of Auſtria, 349. obtains 
à pardon for Prince John, 351. is buried by Ed. 


ward J. ii. 79. | 
daughter of the earl of Provence, is married 
to Henry III. ii. 14. the bad conſequences of this 
© marriage, 18. her expedition to relieve her huſ- 
5 — oppreſſed by rebel barons, is diſappointed by 
| rms, 45. £4 BY 
Elfrida, — of the earl of Devonſhire, her beau- 
ty, i. 86. ſhe is married to Ethelwold, king Ed- 
gar's favourite, 87. aſter his death, ſhe is married 
to the king, 88. her ſervants murder Edward the 
martyr, 91. her ſon ſucceeds him, 92. 


Elgiva, wife of Edwy, an amiable princeſs, is hamſtrung 


by mo i, 81. | | 

Elizabeth, princeſs, daughter of Henry VIII. born, iii. 
175. the title of princeſ of Wales, is conferred on 
der, ib, ſhe is favoured by her father, and his 
Queen, Jane Seymour, 209. is declared illegiti- 
mate, 210. reſtored, by the parliament, to her 
right of ſucceſſion, 262. favours the addreſſes of 
lord Seymour, 312. her right of ſucceflion ſet afide, 
in favour of lady Jane Gray, 344. joins Queen Mary, 
with ſome forces, on her acceflion, 351. mes 
obnoxious to her, 357. is harſhly treated by her, 
363, net. ſeixed, by her order, and committed ta 
the Tower, 364. diſmiſſed from the Tower, and 
nga ya at fe ib. her pru- 
nt conduct during Queen Mary's reign, 308. de- 
clines a marriage SS the king of — ber 

cautious anſwer, when queſtioned about the real 
ſence, 399. her great pulgrity at her brow? ch 
iv. 403, 404. her laudable behaviour on her arri- 
val at the Tower, and afrerwards at St. James's, 
404. her gratitude to Philip II. of Spain, ib. 
reaſons for declining a marriage with that monarch, 
405. notifies her acceſſion to the Pope, who thereon 
behaves very infolently, ib. her ſpirited reſentment, 
ib. ſhe ſettles her council, 406. and reſtores the 
proteſtant religion, ib. - recalls the exiles, and re- 
3 priſoners detained on account of religion, 407. 
makes ſeveral other regulations in favour of the re- 
her popular behaviour at her coro- 
nation, 408. her title recognized by parliament, ib. 
ſhe is declared ſupreme bead of the church of Eng- 
land, 409. many other high prerogatives, 410, 411. 
her antwer to the parliament's addreſs, about chufing 
a huſband, 411, 412. favoars' ſome of the catholic 
ceremonies, 413. refuſes to grant a toleration, ib. 
her prudence in concluding a peace with France, ib. 
414. and with Scotland, 414. why diſgoſted. with 
Queen of Scots, 415. is ſolicited for-afliſtance 
by the con tion in dcotland. 425. ſerd a fleet 
and army to ſupport them, 426. reſuſes the offers 
of France, and concludes a treaty with the congrega- 
tion, 772 ſends tranſports to carry the French troops 


— 


„ 


out of Scotland, 427. ſettles 
to comply with articles favourable to that kingdom, 


jb. her great ſagacity in this tranſaction diſplayed, ib. 


428. acquires great influence with the Scots, 428. 
refuſes to Queen Mary, a paſſage through England, 
432. her defign to intercept her, is diſappointed, 
433. her anſwer to Queen Mary's ſollicit tion of 
riendſhip, 440, 441- refuſes tro own Mary's right 
of ſucceſſion to the crown of England, 442. her 
prudent adminiſtration, ib. ſeveral ſuitors make 
their addreſſes to her, 443. to whom ſhe gives a 
gentle refuſal, ib. her averfion to aſcertain the ſuc» 
cefſion, ib. 444. her ſeverity to the earl of Hartford 
and his lady, 444 pardons ſome conſpirators in fa- 
vour of Queen Mary, 445. is the chief ſupport of 
the t intereſt in Euro 

aſſiſt the prince of Conde, 44 
complying, ib. 450. gets 
Grace and Dieppe, 450. is ſeized by the ſmall · pox, 


er motives for 


which gives great uncaſineſs to the nation, on account 
of — 


the s. » 457- aſier her recovery ſolicited 


by the parliament to marry, or ſetile the ſucceſhon, 


ib. and is much puzzled by this requeſt, ib. 452. 
and by repeated a 
ſhe always gives an evaſive anſwer, ib. 453: 
22 extended by parliament, 453. 

ſhes a maniſeſto in France, 454 


ber 


modation with France, 456. profeſies youre friend- 


| propoſes lord Robert, earl of Leiceſter, 


vill, 459. approves 


ſhip for Queen Mary, ib. her reaſons for declining 
ao, nga with her, 557. her 3 of her, ib. 


to her, ib. 458. her artful deſignu in this, 453. her 
fickleneſs and vanity, diſcovered by Sir James Mel- 
of lord Darnley's marriage with 
ards diſapproves of it, 460. 

at occaſion, ib. 451. ſecretly 
againſt Queen Mary, and 


and 
deals — on 


enco s male- content 
poblickl diſclaims any connection with them, 463. 


deep difimulation, 464. her remarkable beha- 


viour, on hearing of the birth of a prince of Scot- 


land, , 470. and licity on that occaſion, 
o. ry — with preſents to the bap- 


-tiſm, ib. flops the proceedings of the parliament 
about 


aſſiſt 
ven, 


the ſucceſſion, ib. her fpeech to the pa- 
lament on that oceaſion, 471, 472. ſhe remon- 


rates againſt Queen 's marriage with Bothwell, 
479. ms to com ate Mary's misfortunes, 
when 1 483. ſends an ambaſſ dor, with 
; oftruions, to mediate between her and her 


a 

. ib. 48 opoſes that the i 
ſhould be ſent to England for ſafety, ib. deſigns to 
een Mary to make her eſcape from Lochle- 
7. is adviſed by Cecil, how to behave to 
her, on her arrival in England, 489, 499. ſends 
meſſengers, with an excuſe, for not accepting a viſit 
from her, 490. interpoſes in her favour with the re- 
» 491+ ber artful conduct to 


gent of 
cute the ſubmiſſion of Queen Mary's cauſe to her, 


W 


Scotland, and obliges 


artfully draws from him the 


pe, i „ folicited to 
non of Havre de 


pplications on that head, to which 


or a huſband 


therein made towards liberty, 526. 


commiſſioners. to hear both fides, 492. the 


appoints 
complaints of Mary, and thoſe of her enemies, 
are laid before Queen Elizabeth's commiſſioners, 493. 


ueries propoſed to her commiſſioners, by the earl of 

urray, regent of Scotland, 495. the conferences 
are transferred to Hampton-court, ib. where an an- 
ſwer is made to the earl of Morray's queries, 496. 
letters of co ence 
between Queen Mary and Bothwell, 497. which 
contain inconteſtible evidences of Mary's guilt, ib. 


Elizabeth communicates her ſentiments on this ſub- 


3eR to her privy-council, 300. and to Mary's com- 


miſſioners, 501. diſmiſſes ay, with marks of 
favour, 502. but declines ack ging him as re- 
gent of Scotland, or the young prince as king of 
and, 503. her artful ue with : 
Mary, in ſending her terms of agree! - 
clining thoſe by that „ ib. ſhe de- 
mands of the French court the 1 Calais, 


| n 504. ineffec- 


tually renews t 


rmity, 508. 

11. her political is informed 
y Murray, of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 512. doth not 
yield to Norfolk's attempt to amuſe her, 513. takes 
ent meaſures to * an inſurrection in the 


orth, 514. is obliged to diſſemble with Queen 
Mary, 516. ber perſonal conduct and power, com- 


with Queen %, ib. her ſals to the 

+ of * arr = anſwers 4 — ib. 517. 
ſhe is cautious not to declare openly a Queen 
Mary, 517. but continues to diſſembſe with her, 


gab. and x her ſeveral propoſals, in order to. 
reſtoration, ib. which the neeeſſity of her affairs 
alſo treats 


obliges her to conſent to, 519. Eliza 
with commiſſioners, belt by the Scots parlia- 
ment, ib- the breach is widened between her and 
Mary, by the Pope's bull of excommunication and 
depoſition, then publiſhed, 520. which is ſuppoſed 
to be done in concert with 3 ib. the dawnio 
of liberty are ſappreſſed, by her injunctions tw the 
liament, not te meddle in affairs of ſtate, 521. 
offended with the motion of a member of the houſe 
of commons, relative to religion, and forbids him to 
appear in the houſe afterwards, 522. but takes off 


* 


| this prohibition the next day, 524. her jealouſy of 


her prerogative relative to patents, ib. at the end of 
a ſeſſion, ſhe checks by jus the feeble efforts 
; and avows 
vernment, aſſerting an uncontroulable 
r parliaments, 527. gives ſecret af- 


maxims. of 


over | 
ase to the proteſtants in Fronce, 530. the French 


king endeavours 83 by the propoſal of 
a marriage with the duke of Anjou, 531. which ſhe 

encourages, in order to deceive him, 532. motives 
* for her diſſimulation, ib. careſſes the refa- 


geen, 535 inſults the duke of Alva, ib. a ſcheme 
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to 


perious behaviour to 
their committee, ib. 
out expeditions againſt 
i marriage wit 
the king of Navarre with m 
preſent of more 
to the French throne, 649. continues her ſuc- 
ts, 650, concludes a new treaty with him, and 
fengs him three thouſand men, 
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X. 


of Leiceſter, 587, how dif 


Kates on this occaſion; ib. fe invades 


the eged of the meaſures the took with that 


racy 2 
aſſents to this conſpi 590 pe 4 


„ on being informed of 
parliament, which ſhe ſum- 


s execution, 623. 
ſon on that 
fible of the dan 


how flie treated, ſe- 
account, "624. 
5 


com 
that houſe, 


ſhe 


+ 


r ſabjeQs to ſend 
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under their conſideration, ib. makes chem obey 
her, 656. and alſo to grant larger . er 657. 


her aſſuming harangue on that occaſion, ib. makes 


a new league with the French king, after his apo- 


ſtacy, 659. her advice to the Scots king, upon the 


diſcovery of the plot of the three catholic lords againſt 
him, 659. how ſhe regarded that prince, 660. a 


conſpiracy againſt her, how diſappointed and aveng- 


ed, 661. powerfully aſſiſis the French king againſt 
the catholic. league, ib. becomes more ſparing in 
his cauſe, 662. enters into a treaty with the ſtates 
of Holland, ib. encourages naval expeditions a- 
gainſt the Spaniſh dominions in America, 664. and 
againſt Spain, ib. her fleet takes and plunders Cadiz, 
5. creates lord Effingham, commander in chief 
in that expedition, earl of Nottingham, ib, grants 
to the earl of Eſſex the chief command of an expe- 
dition againſt Spain, 667. creates him earl-marſhal 
of England, 668. ſummons a parliament, ib. her 
ſpeech to the parliament, delivered by the lord- 
keeper, 669. her anſwer to the application of the 
Houſe of commons, about monopohes, 670. her 
Temouſtrance to the French king, againſt a peace with 
1 1 ib. her behaviour on that occaſion, 671, 
ſhe liſtens to Eſſex's councils, 672. falls out with 
him, 673. reinſtates him in her favour, 675. makes 
a new treaty with the Datch, ib. appoints the earl 


of Eſſex, lord governor of Ireland, 682, - levies for 


a numerous army, ib. is greatly diſguſted on 
hearing af his frivolous enterpriſes, 684, informs 
him ber diſſatis faction, 685. at firſt, receives 
him graciouſly, 686. but orders him to be confined 
to his chamber, and examined by the council, ib. 
her behaviour to that nobleman under ſickneſs, 687. 
and afterwards, on his recovery, ib. appoiots lord 
Mount joy deputy of Ireland, 688. what contributed 
to keep up — anger 1 ＋ Eſſex, ib. ſhe cauſes 
him to be again examined: by the privy-council, 689, 
orders Bacon to draw up an account of Eſſex's exa- 
mination, 690. her behaviour on hearing this nar- 
rative read, 691. her ſoft anſwer to Eſſex's ſubmiſ- 
ſive meſſage, id. her rough anſwer to Efſex's requeſt, 
1elative to a renewal of his monopoly patent of ſweet 
wines, 692. its effect on that nobleman, ib. her 
remarkable jealouſy. about her beauty and perſon, 
693. breaks off a negotiation with Spain, on ac- 
count of a diſpute about a point of ceremony, 695 
what. means ſhe uſes to diſcover, if Eſſex is pro- 
jeing an inſurrection, 696. gets information of 


J 
Eſſex's deſigns, 607. behaves W. th 2 tranquil- 
07 


lity during the inſurrection, 698. orders Eſſex and 
Southampian to be tried by their peers, ib. her in - 
conſtant reſolutions about Eſſex's fate,” terminate 
in her conſent to his execution, 700. cauſes ſore 
of his aſlocia:cs 10 be allo executed, and pardons the 
reſt, 701. is defirous of a perſonal interview with 
the French king, 702. ber political ſentiments, 


with reſpeft to the ſyſtem of Europe, 703. the 


ſchemes of her courtiers, with reſpeQ to Ireland, ib. 
CESS -- | 
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- her juſt reſolutions on that head, 704. the expedi- 
ents ſhe made uſe of to raiſe money for ſuppreſũng 
I: iſh inſurtections, are productive of various grievan- 
ces, 706. the topics inſiſted on, for ſupport of theſe 
meaſures, in the houſe, 707. ptomiſes to cancel the 
moſt grievous, monopoly patents, 708. her beha- 
viour to the commons, when thanking her for ber 
goodne's, in making this condeſcending. promiſe, 
711. her fleet takes, and brings home, a Spaniſh 
Curacao ſhip, 712. ſhe grows melancholy, ib. 
the ſuppoſed cauſe of her uneaſineſs, 713. ber death 
and character, 714. ber miniſters and warriors, 
715. ber ſame, how eſtimated, ib. the ſtate of 
government during her reign,, 716. the antient and 
eſtabliſhed inſtruments of power, 717. the then ſtate 
of the. martial law, 718. what the government of 
n ge then reſembled, 721. her arbitrary power, 
and endleſs inventions to ſtrip her people of money, 
22. her proclamations, embargoes, how uſed 
y her, 723. extravagant acts of arbitrary power, 
724. how ſedition was then puniſhed, 725. her 
moſt abſolute authority, how believed and 98 
to, 726, the ſad tate of morals in her reign, 727. 
her aconomy, 728. an account of the ee ſhe 
made, and the debts due to her, 729. her ordinary 
revenue, 730. how ſhe ſhook off dependance on fo- 
reigners, and foreign loans, 731. how ſhe encour- 
aged commerce and navigation, ib. her dealin 
with Muſcovy and Turky, 732. with the Hans 
towns, Genoa, and Venice, 733. the magnificence 
aud hoſpitality of her nobility, 735. the reſtraints 
ſhe laid on luxury, 736. her own practice in that 
reſpect, ib. her character as an author, 738. what 
regard ſhe paid to learned men, ib. 


Elizabeth, princeſs, daughter of James I. married to 


Frederic, EleQor Palatine of the Rhine, v. 43. 

Frederick, EleQor Palatine of the Rhine. 
Eliot, Sir John, impriſoned and releaſed, and why, v. 
148. his behaviour in the houſe, 186. agein im- 
reſented 


prfoned, 187. dies in priſon, 188. 
the nation, ib. 


Enlarge, how uſed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


„ Fo | 

Emma, ſiſter of dul:e Richard of Normandy, is married 
to king Ethelred, i. 96. becomes a widow by his 
death, 104. is married to his ſucceſſor, Canute the 

Great, 107. aſter his death, lives at Wincheſter, 
110. flies with her ſon Henry into Normandy, 
7 RE 

Engen, miniſter of Henry VII. ſeconds that prince's 
avaritious diſpoſition, iii. 54. bis character, 58. 
and tyrannical proceedinge, ib. is impriſoned on 
the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 21. his ſhrewd apolo- 
gy, ib, falls a ſacrifice to popular reſemment, 72. 

England, (and Engliſhmen) erected into a kingdom, i. 
42. its nature, 4 firſt invaſions of .Danes there, 
47+. they, for firſt time, take up their winter 


arters there, 49. diſtreſſed by them, 52. its 
5 at Alfred's acceſſion, 67. infeſted 


by wolves, 
88. 


there, ib. 


tions there, 176. 


_ eccleſtaſtic - authority, 275. 


Lp 5 
88. a maſſacre of Danes chere, ſhip- money, 
Dane 99. . 


firſt levied there, 101. military tenures, ſet vp 
the flate of its towns before the Norman conqueſt, 
149. 2 great conſternation there, oy, its [nobility 
accept William duke of Normandy, for king of Eng- 
land, 166, diſcontents there, 171. inſurreQtions 
there, 172. they are quelled, 174. new inſurrec- 

76. they grow general, 177. | 
quelled, 178. the feudal law is introduced there, 


180. the Pope's authority introduced there, 181. 


his legate there, for the firſt time, 182. no fury of 


cruſades there, 213. its ſtate at the beginning of 


Henry I's reign, 234. its great men obtain the pri- 
vilege of building 251. the conſequence 
of this licence, 254. its extraordinary ſufferings in 
the reign of hen, 261. its ſtate, at the time of 


the acceflion of Henry II. the then authority of 


its monarch, 264. the then ſtate of the civil and 
the diſpute between 


Henry II. and Becket begins there, 276. Becket's 


aſſaſſination there, 294. heretics, firſt puniſhed 
there, _ an account of its feudal government, 
402. 


authority of the king and barons there, 


ib. the power of the latter in their courts, 403. 


—_—_ 


_ famine there, 151. 


their power over their vaſſals, ib. in imitation of 
what country, and by what means, the Engliſh were 


emboldened to require an independance on their ſo- 
vereign, 409. 2 


after what model the privileges 
of the peers, and liberty of the commons were form- 
ed, 40. the fituation of England, when the provi- 
fions of Oxford took place there, ii. 35. its man- 
ners then, 58. entails introduced there,.. 123. - a 
its nobility affect the French 


language, 173. à plague there, 207. its ſtate, 
when award III. o i 244. the weakneſs of iu 


laws then, 281. the then ſtate of its affairs in France, 


ib. an inſurreQion- of the common people there, 


245. their extraordinary numbers, headed by Ty- 


ler and Straw, 246. ſuppreſſed, 247. firſt im 


ment of a chancellor in England, 250. friſt im- 
peachment by the commons, ib. the houſe of com- 


mons firſt «70 to be of weight in the conſtitution, 
0 


21 


252. expultion and execution of the miniſters of 
Richard II. 254. a general inſurrection there, 267. 


the depoſition of king Richard II. 268, 269, 270, 


271, 272. the acceſhon of Henry IV. being the 
firſt of the Lancaſtrian family, 282. an er 


tion of nobles againſt him, 283. ſup 


2 284. 
- an inſurrection in Wales, 286. Northumberland's 
rebellion, 87, 288, 289. the prince of Scotland, 


a priſover there, 291. the Lollards there, 300. its 


king, Henry V. declared heir of the monarchy of 


France, 315. a protector, during a minority, choſen, 
Cade's inſurtection, 366, 367. the throne is 
reſtored to the family of York, in the perſon of Ed- 


ward IV. 382. Henry VI. eſcapes into Scotland, 


, 387. his return, defeat, and impriſonment, 391, 


392. an inſurrection in Yorkſhire, 396, 397. an- 


the moſt antient ſtate of its church, 133: 5 


... France, 32. 
Warbec, declared for by many of the nobility, 36. 
are ally 
ſup 
2 VII. 55. the ſtate of commerce in his time, 
_ © DJs 94. 
85. 


terdited by the Pope, 193. 
- compleated, 200. iſco 
count of the aboliuon of monaſteries, 214. bow pa- 


. E greatly 


_ incloſures, 285, learning is there encoura 


_ reſtored, 353 


E Td - 


| other rebellion agaioſt Edward IV. 399. bis expul- 


ſion, 403. bis return, 406 


a protector choſen b 
the i V. 


ivy · council, 423. the murder of Edward 


- and his brother, 428, diſcontents of the people of 
England, iii. 11. Lambert Simnel's | invaſion, 16. 


a truce for ſeven years with Scotland, 19. war with 
concluded by à peace, 33. Perkin 


that impoſture detected, 37. bis inſurreQion fin 
preſſed, 50. England is greatly oppreſſed by 


it is greatly devoted to the church of Rome, 
its ecclehaſtical ſtate conſidered, 116. the be- 
ginning of the reſormation there; 120, diſeontenis 
increaſe, on account of Henry VII. bis exactions, 
139. the progreſs of the reformation there, 263. 
170, 186. 2 final breach between England aud 
Rome, 177. union with Wales commenced, 180. 
the then religious principles of England, 183. in- 
the union with Wales 
n:ents of the people, on ac- 


eiñed, 217. an inſurrectioa on account of religion, 


| 44 . the Engliſh are entirely enſlaved by 


ve little foreign commerce at this 


by foreigners, ib. the country is depopulated b 
» 280. 
the reformation is compleated, 291. the kingdom 1s 


diſtracted, by the oppoſite opinions of their 


307: diſcontents increaſe, on account of the ſuppreſ- 
of monks, and other religious. orders, 319. 
inſurrections in ſeveral places, 321. the ſucceſſion 
to the throne is altered, 342. the catholic religion 
a violent perſecution of the reformed 
in England, 377. ſubmiſſion of England to the 
Pope, renewec, 383. ſuffer greatly by Queen 
Mary's extortions, 385, the commencement -of 
their trade with Muſcovy, 402. their great joy on 
the acceflion of Queen Elizabeth, 403, 404. the re- 
formed religion is reſtored, 406. 4 IE of 


the church, annexed to the crown, 409. the nomi- 


nation of biſhops, given to the crown, 410. the 


| Engliſh church is attended by thoſe of the Romiſh 


communion, 413. 2 plague there, 456. Mary 
Queen of Scots, takes reſuge there, 488. confeten- 
ces * Mary there, 492, 493, 494. 495» 496, 

7. » 499+ 500, 501, $02, 503, itans 
> de $05: A HED of a dy — Norfolle, 
09. urreions in the north, againſt Queen Eli. 
zabeth, 513, $14, 51 8 Norfolk's ſecond conſpira · 
ey, 536, 537, 533. Sir Francis Drake's expedition, 
$00, 561. a conſpiracy of romaniſts, againlt Queen 

izabeth, 582. Babingto:''s conſpiracy there, 5953. 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots there, 601. ber 
execution there, 622. preparations in England to 
repel the Spaniſh armada, 631. now in the channel, 


637. it is defcaced, 639, the ſtate of the Qreen's 
authority in England, 647. what the Eugliſh govern- 
. ment 


excelled ' 


; 
| 
[ 
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ment then reſembled, 721. the fize, and number 
of the Engliſh navy, 733. its able-bodied men, 734. 
armed, and militia, ib. its antient ſtate, v. 72. its 


Kate in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ared with 
Its ; mg hee | 


preſent ſtare, 74. its ſtate at the e the reign 
of James I. 168. arminianiſm there, 184. great 
Aiſcontents Loy 237» he Pere monies, 240. a 
great cou peers there, 242. the long, or 
5 — meets there, 245. the Iriſh rebel- 
lion, 285. preparations for a civil war, 325. which 
' commences, 329. the nation, how then divided, ib. 
330. military operations commence, 346. Laud's 
execution there, N 387, 388. the 's party 
i finally diſperſed, 404. is hens, 
408. the K 


mencement of the commonwealth, vi. 1. the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell commences there, 53. 


| conſpiracies againſt him, 96. the rump reſtored, 97. 
piracies, 98. inſutreftions, 99. anarchy, 100, 
6 NN 


commerce, how conſiderable then, 123. prelsey re- 


gnthoricy, 217. re- 
+ ith the princeſs Mary, King's les x57. Gor: 
bey 2 a general * there, 


» 05 I, 2. 
Entails, — No Bagland, ii. 123. 4 law 


. 5 ib. ; Be ö 
vrt. the Pope's legate, calls a national council, i. 
192. it 228 8 | 
22 8 36. ſubdued by Egbert, 
* 0 » . . * 
founder of the Engliſh monarchy, ib. WT 
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ſhips in the harbour of 
Cadiz, how checked, 665. the reception his - 
ſal met with, 666. his challenge to Lord g- 
ham, ib. appointed to command the land 

and fleet, in another expedition againſt Spain, 667. 
inter three Spaniſh ſhips, 668. is created earl- 


before the Queen, and how » 686, his con- 
finement, and examination before the council, ib. 
the Queen's bebaviour to him during his 
and on his recovery, 687, the reception his letter 
and preſents met with, ib. the chief conſolation he 
then enjoyed, 688, his apology before the council, 
— his ſentence there, 690. a narrative of his 
is drawn - by Fray Fay and read to the 
Queen, 691 h letter to the Queen, ib. 
he? rigour, E 
duty and 69a. he indulges himſelf in far- 
e oy hens ee oy Rs 
to the ſo , founded, 694. his correſ- 
eee eee 
uecefion to the crown, ib. bis impatient ardour to 
get James declared ſoccef ur, 695. his enemies be- 
come unpopular, ib, he enters upon rebellious mea- 
ſures, 696, is ſummoned before the council, ib. 
leaves the deputies, ſent to him by the queeri, in con- 
Linement in his-houſe, 697. an account of his tranſ- 
e return to his own 


1 
5 

E 
I 


47- | 
other, made general of the parliament's army, 

v. 333. maſters it, 333. His inſtructions, 336. 

commands at » 337. returns to 


3 
RF Ig n= 


urer, 300. refigne, 
1 for the bill, 325, engages in 
313- argues 5 Ae 


I N DN. 
| Moamouth's conſpiracy 384. r and 


e | to the tower, 356. extraordinary 
| Ee Convention of, fammoned in Scotland, iv. 516. 
ings, * See Convention of eſtates. 

Brbetball and Ethe 


Zthelbert ſacceeds Eſcus in ihe Kingdom of Kent, I. 20 
his bud ſueces in war inthe boginaing of bi reign, 
| _— lin King of 
. Try 33 
ter 22, ns 
ee eee «Giri, 24 
at his death Jeaves his kin lom 16 bis fo Eadba's, 
26. his excellent laws, 


ESE Watt i 


1 brother and ſucceſſor of Edward the M 
comes to the Engliſh throne, i. 92. is diſturbed 
Daniſh invaſions, 93. more inva 
fill, 98. marries a Daniſh 
duke of Normandy, 96. 


a Dane, 100. he buys of the invaſion, 


101. k ſuffers intolerably by a Daniſh 
, 8 , he * ni enge e, with his 
Queen and two ſons, ib. reſumes t ment, 

— 5 „ with another Daniſh vagen, id. 


mtg ſucceſſor of E 
throne, gives 12 his eldeſt ſon a part of his domini- 
ons, i. 48. is diſturbed by Daniſh invaſions, ib. 
goes a pilgrimage to Rome, 49. divides his domi- 


nions with his younger _ 50. by his will divides 


England between them, 5 


Ho ſucceſſor of the t Kings, is oppoſed 
Danes, Fin killed by ine i by 


I). pondif of Rome, S the legatine au- 
on Lara ws + EEO of Canterbury, i. 
258. IN a ee 10 at Rheims, 859˙ lays King 


Europe, * the 12 of Chart 
its n of Charlemagne, 
r 211, "ue 


the kind of 


S 


al h or ſtate 4d 

| 4 LILY bet 19. 
of Europe's eccle before the mito 
ns there, 120. how con- 


116. the reſormation beg 
need in 1522, lil. 12 rious inſurreQions of ana- 
baptiſts there, 184. the ſtate of Europe at the time 
of Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, iv. 445. maſſacre 


of bugonots there, 542. the invincible armada there, 


Gans the ſlate of in 1589, 647. its ſtate at 
3 'of James L. v. * ene commence. 


* the civil war, or 


** on the Anglo-Saxon 


on the Anglo-Saxon 


rebellion in England, F 


E X. 


in 1655, vi. 62. N at the end 
reign of Charles II. 367. 
his progreſs with an Englith army in- 
Scotland, iii. 266. his reward for theſe ſervices, 
267. is killed in battle againſt the Scots, ib. 


E „battle of, ii. 49. a compleat victory over 
50. 


the rebel barons is there obtained 

ak in ee 365. 

3 Saws when, by whomy abd arwheſe charges 
”. 73s: | 

Exchec grievances there, a bill brought into the 

hou" nn 647. hue, 

vi. 211. money of merchants depoſited there there is 

Exeter, 


Henry VIII. . n i 


— * 


Evers, 87 Ward. 


— 
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P. | 
SAIRFAX, an author, his charadier, v. 1304 
Sir Thomas, fignalizes his in the 
parliament's army, v. 355. ſucceeds Effex in the chief 


— 380. his fineſſe to ſave Oliver 


. Cromwel from the effect of the ſelf-denying ordinance, 
apps $1. is entirely governed by Crom 
the army, 3 routs the royal 

— his gallant behaviour there, ib. 
conquers the nee wo depoſed by the army 
r general, 421. ted one of 
_———_ = — . _ 


reign, iv. 727. 

Felt:n, John, condemned and executed for affixing on 
the gates of the biſhop of London's palace the 
Pope's bull againſt Elizabeth, Iv. 520. 

murdcrs Buckingham, v. 177. taken and 
examined, 9. the jodges refuſe to put him to the 
queſtion in order to extort from him a y of his 
accomplices, ib. 

Finelon, the French ambaſſador in England, is ordered 
to le the maſſacre at Paris, iv. 542. is 
aſhamed of that barbarous tranſaQion, ib. an- 
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Ferdinand, 


i 
. 
, 
- 
j 
4 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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Wales, ib. | 
and ſorced to reſign it to the archduke, ib. is reſtor- 


ves his daughter in marriage to Arthur prince of 
Comes very unpopular in Caſtile, 57. 


ed, after the death of that prince, to his throne, 57. 


his deceitful dealings with Henry VIII. his ſon-in- 


law, 79. his death, 104. 


brother of Charles V. emperor of Germany, 
is by his intereſt made King of the Romans, iii. 187. 
deſired by his brother, but refuſes to reſign, ib. and 
the Pope refuſes to crown him, iv. n 
II. Emperor of Germany. See Germamy. 
 Feverſham, earl, general of the Engliſh forces, defeats 


Monmouth at Sedgemoor, vi. 382. his cruelties after 
the battle, 38 | 


Fiefi and feudal lands, their original nature, and. how 


Changed. i. 399. the attachment of their poſſeſſors 


il 0o their chieſtains ſupreme and intermediate accounted 


, et bene Fx ts oy 

feng their ſtate in the reign of James I. v. 117. 
between the reſtoration and revolution, vi. 444 

Finch, lord-keeper, his character, v. 248. he flies, ib 
is impeached in his abſence, 249. 

Nas A e and exorbitant, firſt levied and complain- 

on, 11. 2 Fo l f , I ” 

Firft-fruits in England gyanted to the Pope, iv. 124. 

2 *biſhop of Rocheler, gives offence by a leech 

in favour of the gy, ili. 163. refuſes to take the 
oath concerning the ſucceſſion, 179. is indicted and 
committed to the tower, 180. favours the impoſture 
of the maid of Kent, 190, 191. is cruelly uſed in 
his . confinement, "95 created a cardinal! by the 

Pope, ib. beheaded fc 

premacy, ib. his. ſpeech in favour of monalteries, 


NF | | 
Fitz-Allan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, goes on a meſ- 
ſage to the King, 11. 253. excommunicates. the op- 
ponente of Gloceſter's faction, 266. is condemned 
in parliament, 262. and baniſhed the kirgdom, 


10. 
Fix- Gerall and Fitz-Stephen, Engliſhmen of gret 


power, engage to aſſiſt the King ot Leinſter, now an 
__ exile 2 ii. 301. arrive in Ireland, and form 
a force which nothing there can withſtand, 4302. 
overturn it, 303. the King goes over tothem with 
_ greater force, ib. See Henry. 
— Harris, his caſe, vi. 332. he is impeached 
by the houſe of commons, 334. tried by the com- 
mon law, and condemned, 335. executed, 336. 
Oſbert, a popular lawyer in London, his 
.. atrocious behaviour, ii. 355. puniſhed, ib. 
Richard Thomas, mayor of London, his 
character and conduct during his 8 li. 38. 
legally prolongs his authority, his behaviour 
on hearing the event of the battle of Eveſham, 50. 
his puniſhment, 77 | 5 
Flambard, biſhop of Durham, depoſed by Henry I. and 
committed to priſon, i. 225. 


Flawnec, Thomas, heads an it eQion, iii. 45. bis 


51 D 
Ferdinand, King of Arrogon, his character, ili. 53. 


for denying the King's ſu- 


76. his advice to the prote 


E „ 


| patty i» deſented, 47. he is taken and executed. 
; Flanders and Flening—Baldwia, earl of, kindly receives 


Toſti, elder br 


er of Harold, i. 127. | encourages 
the Norman invaſion, 132. 


teas William, ne · 


 phew of Henry I. 238. is ſlain. ib. 


— Charles is aſſaſſinated, i. 242. and his domini- 
obs are given to William, nephew of Henry I. ib. 
— Philip, commences hoſtilities againſt Henry 


II. i. zog. the progreſs of bis arms, ib. it is 


to roſs into his bands Kent, with Dover and all its 
fort 


„ ib. interpoſes his good offices. towards 
5 - reconciliation between Henry II. and his chil- 
ren,” 324. © * - 8 
Goy, makes a with England againſt 
France, ii. 98. his country 1s made the theatre of 
war between the Engliſi and French Kings, 106: 
he is deſerted by his Engliſh ally, 107, a rebellion 
there, 172. fomented' by Edward III. ib. Who 
lands there at the head of a large army, 173. where 
his army is diſbanded, 175. the rebel Flemings with 
their ſhips reinforce the Engliſh during a ſea- ſight 
with France, 177. lay ſiege to St. Omer, ib. are 
routed by a ſally of the garriſon, and never after ap- 
pear in the field, «6% this country becomes 2. 
property of John duke of Burgundy, in right of his 
mother, 05. a ducheſs dowager of which family, 
named Margaret, lives there, ili. 15. and acquires 
great authority over the Flemings, ib. by a marriage 
of an heireſs of the houſe of Burgundy, this country be- 
comes the property of the ſon of Maximilian, King 
of the Romans, a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, 19. 
Perkin Warbeck is avowed by the abovementioned = 
Margaret, 35. it becomes the expected property of 
Charles, prince of Spain, 104. Where that prince 
ſettles every thing in peace, 105. a Flemiſh army, 
in conjunction with the Engliſh, invade France, 107. 
Flanders is the only country in Europe where com- 
merce and induſtry flouriſh, 135. wad the Flemings 
the only people with whom England trades, 283. 
their artificers greatly ſurpaſs the Engliſh, ib. the ex- 
traordiaary great number of their artizans in Lon- 
don and other cities of England, 284. the refor- 
mation principles begin to prevail there, 532. the 
Flemings are greatly alarined at the arbitrary pro- 
_ Cceediogs of Philip of Spain, now their ſovereign, 
533. violently perſecuted the duke of Alva, 


34, 535- many of them to England, where 
; oy e 2 f 


- 
— 


the houſe of commons, con- 


4 
Colonel, is made a of Ireland, vi. 
or, 81. eſtranges 2 


I M:. M0 
ſelf from him, 87. "ronhonaes-oN —— yeo- | 


tectorſhip, 94 becomes head of the 
party, x | 
Files! ws of, ini. 92. 
Folkland, what, i. 162 
Fontarabia, a fruitleſo expedition of the Engliſh to it, 


iii. 79. 
Forli, Sir Mertin, his voyage, in connection with 


Sir Walter Raleigh, iv. 724. bis fruit eſs voyage for . 


the north-weſt paſſage, 731. 5 | 

Forreſt, a friar, burnt a zealous preacher of the refor- 
mation, Ii. 244. is condemned, and bornt, ib. 

Forrefis, diſafforeſted by the king, ii. 4. by a& of par- 
liament, 104. extended, 235. 

Fortreſſes, firſt built in En 
there, in the reign of H. III. ii. 10. 

Fethering hay Caftle, Mary Queen of Sco's there tried, 
iv. 601, condemned, 607. and executed, 622. 
Fox, Richard, a yman, his character, iii. 9. en- 
truſted by Henry VII. wich all his ſecrets, ib. his 
are e 10. his conduct on the acceſſion of 
Henry VIII. 70. recommended to the king by 

Wolſey, and by whom he is ſupplanted, 15. 


—— Edward, ſent by Henry VIII. to treat wich the | 


concerning his divorce, iii. 155. 
en John, dis biftory, vi. 119. 55 's 
Fance, invaded by Normans, i. 97. its king Charles 
grants them Nievſtria, 98. the French language be- 
comes faſhionable in the court of England, 116. is 
divided, and ſub-divided, into ſmall principalities. 


131. their Ring Philip is a minor at the time of 


the Norman invaſion, 132. obtains of the conque- 
ror terms of peace for Ralph de Guader a nor- 
wan rebel, 190. a furious 3 aſter cruſades 
prevails there, 212. the French king, Philip the 
Groſs, his tranſactions vith Henry I. 238. the me- 


thods he took to make Henry I. uncaſy, ib. makes 


war with England, 239. accommodates his diffe- 
rences with Henry, ib. but ſtill protects his ne- 
phew, the ſon of Robert, 241. puts him in poſſe(- 
fion of Flanders, 242. the French king, Lewis the 

VIIch, or the . betroths his ſiſter Conſtantia, 
to the eldeſt ſon of Stephen, king of England, 250. 
divorces Eleanor, heireſs of Poictou, 260 its ſtate, 
at the time of the acceſſion of Hugh Caper, 263. 
the antient ſtate of its armies, ib. the policy of its 
king above-named, . he affiances the princeſs 
Margaret, an infant in her 
Hemy II. 257. his partiality, 268. the 
of the young prince and prince's, is ſclemnized, 


order of ki II. the French 
makes alles. Fc , — invites Becket to fix 
his retieat at So:fſong, 285. a vaſſil of the 


duchy of Guyenne againt Henry I. 288. is preſent 
ut eee. —— N and "Urns. gry 
an anecdote, relative to one of theſe conferences, 

the French kipg demands ſatisfaQtion, on ac- 


| count of his daughter not being anointed along with 


young H her 
Vor. Vi.” EA) 


* 


huſband, 291. exhorts the pope 


nd, i. 251. their number 


doch are obliged to ſhelter themſelves in 


in contem 
Chateau 


cradle, to Henry, ſon of 


2 X. 


to pronounce the moſt dreadful ſentence of excom- 


munication againſt Henry, 296. inſtils diſloyal prin- 
ciples into his ſon in law, go7. engages bis vaflals, 
by an oath, to adhere to his ſon in law, 20g. raiſes 
a great army in his favour, ib. which is defeated, 
310. a coaſerence between the two contending 
monarchs is abortive, 311. the French king invades 
Normandy, 314. his deceit there, is fruſtiated, ib. 
peace takes place between France aud England, 315. 
the French king's ſuperſtition and unhealthy ſtate, 319. 
his ſon Philip aſſames the goverament, ib. is baulk'd 
with reſpect to the a of Brittany, claimed by 


bim. 3241. engages in a cruſade, in conjunQion 
with the king of England, 322. impoſes a tax on 
his ſubjeQs that purpoſe, ib. his deceitful con- 


duct towards Henry Il. 322. his ſacceſs in war 
againſt Heory II. 324. makes peace with him, 325. 
the number of bis troops engaged in the cruſade, 335. 
his agreement with Richard 1. king of England, 73 

eſſina at 
once, 336. their quarrels there are in ſome mea- 


ure compoſed, 337. his arrival, and ſuſt tranſaRions 
in Paleſtine, 330. bis ſucceſs there, 340. leaves 


Pa'eſt ne, ib. the requeſt he makes to the Pope, 


on his we home, 34. his attempts to diſturb the 


peace of Richard's dominions during his abſence, 
342. his behaviour on Conrade's being aſſaſſinated, 
343- on hearing of the king of England's _—_— 
ment, 346. is repulſed in his attempt on Rouen, 

7. t corrupts prince John, ib. bis ambaſſa- 
—_ in vain, accuſe Richard of England, to the 
dyet of Ratiſbon, $48: his letter to prince Joho, on 
hearing that the king of England was ſet at liberty, 


350. the tranſaclion ; of a ſhort war between him and 


gland, 352. after ſome fruitleſs effort+ to diſturb 
John, now king of England, 357. the French kin 
makes peace with him, 358. renews the war, 360. ad- 
judges John to have forfeited all hi: fiefs and ſeignories 
ia France, 362. defeats his army at Alengon, 363. 
of the pope's injunction, lays ſiege to 
alliard, 3 > takes it, 365. the kin 
dom of England is proffered to him by the Pope, 37 
he collefs a great army and fleet to take poſſe ſſion of 
it, ib. is enraged at the agreement between the pope 
and king John, but deſiſts from his vndertaking, 379. 
on an application from the diſcontented batons in 
England, ſends his eldeft ſon, prince Lewis, at the 
head. of a ou army, to their zfſitlance, 393. an 
account of the military operations in that expedition, 
ii 5. a pacification being made, prince Lewis leaves 
this kingdom, 6 the French king's pretences about this 
expedition, 7. Lewis VIII. ſueceſſor of his father Pni- 
lip, makes war with Henry III. 11. the ſucceſs of 
France in that war, 17. the character of Lewis IX, 32. 
he obt ins a ceſſion of Normandy and other provinces 
in France, then belonging io the king of , 
33 tries to perſuade earl Leiceſter to ſubmit to his 
overeign's authority, 36. in prefence of the ſtates 
of France and England, convened at Amiens ia 
c | 4 France, 
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France, makes an award between the king and the 
diſcontented barons, 40. n 
priſe to relieve her huſband, 45. dies at Tunis in 
Africa, 53. the French language becomes general, 
76- Philip the Hardy, ſucceſſor of Lewis 
mits his ſub; 
81. an account of negotiations between 
crowns, in order to vent à rupture, 82. war 
breaks out between France and En „83. the 
toral conqueſt of Guyenne by the French, 84. an 
alliance between France and Baliol, ib. the defec- 
tion of the earl of Flanders, and his alliance with the 
English king, 98. a French army invades Flanders, 
a 4 peace with England is made by the award of 
pope Boniface, 107. and the earl of Flanders left to 
the mercy of Philip, ib. the French king refuſes to 
interpoſe his good offices in behalf of the Scots, 113. 
ſecretly encourages a conſpiracy againſt Edward 11. 
144- his cruelty to the hy ts templars, 150. which 
is approved of by pope Clement V. 151. Edward 
Baliol leaves France, 163. an account of the French 
and their laws, 168. the order of ſucceſſion to the 
French crown, 169. receives from the king of Eng- 
land homage at Paris for Guyenne, 170. prepares 
to iſe an intended invaſion from ngland, 174. 
repulſes it, 175. but the French navy is beaten at 
ſea, 177. France is again invaded by England, 178. 
Tournay beſieged, ib. the French king de 
by the king of England, 179. a truce is made be- 
tween England and France, 181. Charles of Blois, 
huſband of the heireſs of Britany, ſolicits at that 
eourt the inveſtiture of that duchy, 185,. 186. In 
interim, the capital of the duchy is taken by the 
French king's eldeſt ſon, 186. military operations 
in Brittany, 187. the fiege of the caſtle of Henne- 
bone, ib. Charles of Blos's party attacks and car- 
ries Vannes, 188. and the Engliſh army there, is 
over-awed by the French troops under the command 
of the elde 
Normandy, 189. 
army in Guyenne, 190. an Enyliſh army, com- 
manded by the k ng in perſon, lands in Normandy, 
192. pillages that country, 193. the French 
forces ſurround” the Fngliſh, 19 oblige them to 
come to a battle at Ceey, 195. the attack begins, 
197. the French army is routed, 98. the ſtite of 
France in the reign of Edward III. 207. the cha- 


racter of John, king of France, ib. he diſcovers the. 


king of Navarre's correſpondence with the king of 
England, 208, throws him into priſon, 209. France 
is invaded by the prince of Wales, ſon of Edward III. 
ib. by his father in perfon, 210. who returns, 10 


defend England againſt the Scots, ib. the French 


king, John, marches againſt the prince of Wales, 
row in the heart of France, 211. 
Poitiers, 212. is there diſcomfited and made a pri- 
ſoner, 213. the reception he met with from- the 
prince of Wales, 214. his reception in England, 
215, the d:ſojders chat aroſe in France during his 


favours the Queen's enter- 


jects to avenge themſelves of the Engliſh, * 
the two 


appear at his court in Paris, 228. 
Vvinces in France, belonging to the king of England, 


rannicide, 304. 
_ theſe quarrels are fomented by Henry 


prince of Fance, then titular duke of 
the operations of the Engliſh 


attacks him at 


cept a convoy of 
' the beſiegers, is defeated, . 334. 


= 


captivity, 816, | Charles the Danphin, and flutes of 


France, reje& the | treaty made between the king of 


England, and his captive, the French king, 218. 
who js releaſed by the peace made at Bretigni, 221. 
the Dauphin becomes king by the death of his father, 
222. bis character, 28. the difficulties which he 
had to Aroggle with, when he mounted the throne, 
ib. 1 

ace o tigny, 224. armies of banditti there 
lb. French 3 wget the aſſiſtance of Heng 
Triſtamare, brother of Peter, king 
theſe troops are defeated by the prince of Wales at 
Najara, 226. other French W ace the above- 
named Henry on the throne of Caftile, 227. the 
then French king, ſummons the prince of Wales to 
over-runs the pro- 


229. a truce is made between the two crowns, 230. 


the character of the king, and ſtate of the kingdom of 


France at this period, 244: the operations of a new 
war between France and England, ib. the French 
fleet, intended for the invaſion of England, is diſ- 

rſed in a ſtorm, 249. a truce is made with Eng- 
and, 258. renewed, 285, diviſions een = 
families of Orleans and Burgundy, are fomented by 
Henry III. 292. the ſtate of France, in the begin- 
ning of the ps ov Henry V. of England, 305. diſ- 
putes in it, t the legality of nation or ty 
eneral violence 2 there, ib. 
e © JOG. who 
invades France, 306. Harfleur taken by that prince, 


307. the, French. army, headed by Charles the dau- | 


Ws eldeſt ſon of the former, give battle to the Eng- 
iſh at Azincour, 308. are routed by them, 3cg. 
a l.ſt of the killed, wounded, and priſoners, ib. 310. 


a truce is made, 310. violent quarrels ariſe in the 
royal family, 311, 312. more ſucceſsfully invaded 


by the Engliſh, 312. the dauphin. and duke of Bur- 
1 agree to oppoſe the Engliſh arms, 313. the 
te of the public affairs are greatly altered, by the 


aſſaſſination of the duke of Burgundy, in the dauphin's+ 


preſence, 314. Paris is threatened, and the court 
withdraws from it, ib. the ſucceſſion to the French. 
crown, and the immediate regency of. the kingdom, 


is transferred to Henry V. by the treaty of Troye,, 
315. the Engliſh are defeated at Baugs, 317. 


the . 00 is chaced beyond the Loire, 318. the 
ſlate of France, when Henfy VI. of Eogland, a mi- 


nor, came to the throne, 324 the charaRer of the 


late Dauphin, now the French king, 328. military 


operations between the French and the Engliſh regen- 


Cy, 327: à reſolution is taken to, give the Engliſh. 
batte at Vernevil, 328. victory 2 againſt the 
French, 329., the French affairs 0 to wear a 
more promiſing aſpect, 331, 338. the city of Or. 
leans is » 333. a detachment ſent to inter- 
viſions, deſtined for the uſe of 


called, ib. the garriſon u reduced to great difficul-. 


ties, 


orders that prevailed in France, aftet the 


of Caſtile, 225. 


this battle, how 


= 


_ ance there, 337. haps fs raiſed, 341. the co- 
ronation of the king at Rhei 
tail of military movements, 343. the young king of 
1 crowned in Paris, 344- a r account 
of the maidof Orleans, ib. 34, 346, 347. hiſtory 
of the war reſumed, 347: reconciliation of the 
French king and the duke of Burgundy, 348, 349. 
the Engliſh affairs decline in France, 350. their poſ- 


_ ſeſſions there, how retained, 381. the war is carried 


on in a fecble and languid manner, 35z. the duke 
of Orleans, a priſoner, taken on the field of Azincour, 
is releaſed, and reconciled to the duke of Burgundy, 
who pays his ranſom, 353 A trucels with 
England, 354. New differences ariſe, 357. the 
ſtate of France, at this time, 358. a new war breaks 
out with England, ib. their power is expelled out of 


France, by the conqueſt of Guyenne, 359. the fac- 
tious diſpoſition of 3 the dauphin, occupies the 
French king, 360. ſome. Gaſcon lords offer to 
return to their allegiance to the king of England, 
372. an Engliſh invaſion, 2 by this _ 
cou t, is repulſed, 373. French troops in- 
vade England, $99: theſe . ſtrengthened by 
che junction of Lancaſtrians, are routed at Hexham, 
391. the vaſſals of the French crown are alarmed 
| by the dark and dan ag hat can 
———— who enters into a confederacy wi 
the earl of, Warwic, 401. and ſends him over to 
England, at the head of an army, 42: a league is 
formed againſt France, by Edward IV. and the duke 
of 3 410. in conſequence of this agree 
ment, France is invaded by England, 41:1. a truce 
is made, 412. political remarks on this treaty, 413. 
the impolitic conduct of the French king, with reſpe 
to the heireſs of Burgundy, 414. the French king, 
Charles VIII. afliſts the earl of Richmond againit 
Richard III. 437. a treaty is made with Maximi- 
lian, king of he Romans, whereby his daughter is 
affianced to the eldeſt ſon of Lewis, the Freach king. 
and divers provinces given to France as her dowry, 
iii. 19. the policy of the French court on this oc- 
cafion, 20. the then ſtate of France, ib. a French 


33. and with the ki 
rench troops *ravage Italy at pleaſute, 41, make 


0 D 


ms, 342. à further de- 


vadded by an 
| headed by the * perſon, and the king of the 


Romans, 88. who 
army are beaten by the 


. obtains the friendſhip of the 


. Swiſs near Milan, 102. 


I — = f which he is diſappointed, 
- Imperial dignity, 109. of whic iſappoi 
ib. x be mo 


8 


E. X. 


71. their fleet is 


| beaten by the Engliſh fleet on the coaſt of Brittany. 
3 ain the victory at Ravenna in Italy, but are 
ü 15 


to abandon all their conqueſts 82. 
er ht, 86. another, 87. France is in- 
liſh army, ib. which is afterwards 


8 the French 

iſh at Guinegate, 

Tournay ſurrenders to * W the French 115 5 
ing of Navarre, 93. 


makes peace with England, 95. dies within three 


months after his marriage with the princeſs Mary 
. England, ib. the character of his ſucceſſor, F 
of Angouleſme, ib. 


his martial diſpoſition, 101. 
he renews the treaty with England, 102. defeats the 

purchaſes that duchy of its 
duke, 103. becomes an object of jealouſy to Henry 
VIII. ib. by whom his friendſhip is courted, for 
political reaſons, 105. obtains from Henry, reſtitu- 
mes a candidate for the 


an interview with Henry, 110. obtains 
„ his behaviour on that occaſion, 112. war 
with England, 124. by whom France is invaded, 
ib. the French king's poſſeſſions in Italy, x25. the 
Venetians deſert his alliance, 129» is menaced by 
a powerful league, 130. his dominions unſi 


invaded by England, 131. the French mo 
leads a 2 army into Italy, 1 * which is 9 
133. the behaviour of his Swils auxiliaries, ib. re- 


for that purpoſe, 135. where his arm 

and he made a priſoner, 136. his laconic 

that occaſion, to his mother, 137. France is now 
aſſiſted by Henry VIII. ib. a treaty for Francis's 
liberty, is made with Henry, 138. Francis rejeds 
the emperor's propoſals, 141. and deſires to be re- 
moved to Madrid, ib. his conduct there, 142. is 


ſames a deſire to ver Milan, 1 invades Ital 
oY _— y is defeated, 
on 


there viſited by the emperor, ib, is ſet at liberty 
143. his behaviour, when . 


returned to his own do- 
minions, 144. where he enters into a conf 
with England, the Pope, and ſtates of Italy, a- 


gainſt the ambitious views of the Emperor, 4 


makes a league with England, in order to recover, 


force of arms, the Pope's liberty, 1 147. 2 de- 
claration of war, in — ion with $4 againſt 


the Emperor, 147, 148. and mutual reproaches be- 
RT od the French 148. a 


ſecond interview with Henry, 173. with the 
pin ou Ia the P 


Pope, 176. ineſſectually m 


_— 177. refuſes to Henry VIU. « 
viſe's daughter, and offers him the choice 


ſcent on England, 267. * 


"+ 


by capitulation, to evacuate 
-Seotland, 427: which the French court refufes to ra- 
*vify, id. ent ſactions in France, 429. a regency 
"fttled for Charles IX. who comes to the crown by the 
death of Francis, 431. Mary Queen of Scots, and 
8 abe ſers out for Scotland, 433. 
ci and religious wars in France, 445, 449, 450- 
further account of the French inteſtine wars, 454. 
und death of the duke of Guiſe, ib. an agreement 
between the contendi ies is made, 455, A 
' confederacy 
| » 465. civil war ag»in commenced 
-the Catholics and Hugonots, 529. a great battle 
here, ib. more 4 7 tranſaction ; there, 538. 
Hagonots ſecretly « by Queen Elizabeth, 3b, 
King offers che duke of Anjou for a huſbind to 
"Queen Elizabeth, 5 5 negotiations relative to mar- 
Mage enſue, 532. fallacious pacifications with the 
Hugonots, efor wade, lull them aſleep, 541. maſ- 
acre of Hugonots there, 342. ordered to be excuſed 
ut te Eogliſh court, id. troops again levied by Hu- 
1 5. Charles the IXtb's death, ib. acceſ- 
n of Mary, duke of Arjou, called Henry III. 
"p45. who makes peace with the Hugonots, ib, 
| "catholic league made, ib. profuſe liberality of cour- 
ers, encreaſe the diſorders now a Francs, 547. 
'nnimoſities encreaſe between the French monarch and 
the duke of Guiſe, 564. the duke of Alengon, 
now created duke of Anjou, renews his ſuit to Que 
Elizabeth, ib. 565; the French king aflifts the du 
of Anjou with money to the ; 566 ca- 
tholſe league revived, 584. war with the 
by 643; murder of the duke of Guiſe, 6 
allufiination of Henry III. and acceflion of Henry IV. 
king of Navarre; ib. 


who gains a great 
over the catholics, 650 he 1s fi * 


Quares himſelf a catholic, 669. concludes u peace 


4 ; » 


is There formed againſt the Ru- 
between 


tuous army of 


179 
9. the French kiag dies, 
is XIV. an infant in his 


* a 
a ; agaioſt En 5 


French fleet declines to engage with that 
of _ 191, national animoſities appear be- 
tween France and England, 181. the French king's 
character, ib. invades Flanders, 182. makes 
peace at Aix la-chapelle, 186, makes an alliance 
with and Holland, 204. declares war a- 
13 Dutch, 214. joins his fleet with that of | 
"England, 217. bis armies enter the Dutch territo- 
ries, 216. over-run three provinces, 219. are 
recalled, 233. take Maeſtricht, ib. are fometing 
ſucceſsful, 241. ſometimes unſucceſsful, 247. beat 
the prince of 5 at St, Omar, 252, take 
Ghent and 261. the French king agrees to 
the peace at 2 3 aQs in Germany as 
if he was ſole ſovereign * revokes 

furious perfecation of Hu- 


of this meaſure, 414. in- 
Germany, 419. offers to aſſiſt James II. a- 

j 20. remonftrates to the States 
intended ition in 


ſieged by the French, 23. and relieved 
2 8 his ſudden | 
the perplexed ſtate of his dominions, 25. . 
2 of France. See Prance.. 4 
9 b a tenure, what, and to what purpoſe 
Frank, ö 169. and: of their: 
cuſtoms relative to the ſucceſſion to their throne, ib. 


u tumul 
and. 


| Frederick, elector Palatine of the Rhine, is married to. 


princeſs Elizabeth of 


is choſen. 
of Bohemia, 70. 


v. 43. 
eſeated . 
71. put to the bun of the Empire, 78. makes 
vigorous efforts to regain his dominions,. 86. lays. 
down his arms, ib. 


» of See Gi 
Fruits, d. 888 e 
Fell, curate of Neuilly, his remarkable joke on king- 


3 ji. 334. how replied d by that prince, 
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turn, 131, bis death, 132. i — 
Gavelkind, cuſtom of, i. 162. its nature, v. 414. 


II. invades Anjou and Maine, 


bis 


to his father, 307. at a 

his father and the French King, appears in the 

of the latter, 940. accommodates his 

w eric nol Li undutiful 
at 


l 


. | | . 
CT — the Prince of Orange, 


iv. 383. 
9 EEE 


_ * 109. bo viſits. England, 111. 


X. . 
Emperor of, Henry IV. - encou-- 


E 
 Kitotions, f. 13 t. 


ur pations 9 Fo 
eagerneſs — 


mperor of. 
22. his bad ſut- 
I. obtains of the 


EI 
7 o m On, 
' Duke 27 Auſtria 4 


England, then his priſoner, 346. but refuſes the 
French King's requeſt relative to his royal 'S 
| ib. his conduct to King Richard is exclaimed againſt 
by the Dyet of Ratiſbon and the Pope, 349. where- 
"__ releaſes him, ib. ineffeQually orders him 
to 


purſued and arreſted, 350. makes 'advances 


do gain his friendſhip, 382. and with him 
an offenſive alliance agaioſt France, ib. of, 
Orho, is excommunicated by the Pope, 374 beaten 


dy the French King, 381. the nature of the 
man government wed, 398. alliances 
German princes and Ed HI. are formed, ii 
171. who js made vicar of the German 
173- its Emperor, Lewis, is detached from 
liance of Eng'and, 180. and revokes the 
vicar, —— to Edward III. ib. 
princes are diſcomfited in batile 
at Crecy, 199. Wickliff's * carried into- 
x 279. Emperor of, Ferdinand, negotiates 
a treaty with France, iii, 31. concludes it, 32. ob. 
tains a ceflion of two French provinces, ib. Empe- 
- ror of, Maximilian, enters into a treaty with f 
VIII. 88. ſerves under him, and receives his pay, 


peror, 103. offers to | 
perial 4.. the nd 
election of Charles of Spain to the im dignity, 
es war with 
France, 114. enters into offenſive alliance with 
England againſt France, 115. the reformation be-- 
gins in Germany, 120, the moderation of this Em- 
prot on hearing the ſtate of the French Kivg, now 
is captive, 136. on what terms he grants him bis 
liberty, 


143, 144- - the imperial army ſack Rowe, 

145. makes the Pope a priſoner, ib. the Em- 
peror s hypocritical behaviour on theſe newe, 
146. receives a menacing embaſſy from France and 
England, ib. his behavioer to the French and Eng- 

| liſh heralds, 148, fets the Pope at liberty, 152.. 
over awes the Pope in the buſineſs of H di- 
- yorce, 153, menaces the Pope, and calls bie title 
to the papal chair in queſtion, r54. atjoſt at | 
with him, 1;7; the fondamental' article of this 
treaty, ib. makes a wich Henry VIII. 260.. 
the advantages. gained by this league this cam- 
2 Paigns. 


bin the Norman/inrafion,. 


\ 


to deliver to him Richard-I. of 
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4 0 : 
_paigo, ib. - progreſs of the war againſt France, 
| 265. peace between the empire France, 266. 
the Emperor declines to aſſſt che Engliſh againſt the 
French, 324. an account of the civil wars in the 
empire, between the catholics and proteſtants, 358. 
the Emperor attacks France, ib. ſignifies to Moy, 
| Qyeen of England, his intentions of matching with her 
— His ſon Philip, 359. which is readily embraced, ib. 
- Obtains this marriage to be conſummated, 361. 
 Fruitleſsly attempts to procure ſupport from England 
againſt France, 371. on his refignation is ſucceeded 
by his brother Ferdinand, King of the Romans, 
387. the Pope reſuſes to crown him, ib. and why, 
87, 388. propoſes to enlarge his authority in the 
Netherlands, iv. 533. ſends the duke of Alva to 
the Netherlands, 534. princes of, make an alliance 
with Queen Elizabeth, 544. troops are levied in 
Germany for the aſſiſtance of the Hugonots of France, 
545. rman troops ſerve in France, under the 
King of Navarre, 649. Frederic II. Emperor of, 
-makes powerful alliances, and with whom, v. 69. 
ſubdues Bohemia, and the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
71. puts the Elector Palatine of the Rhine to the 
þ of the Empire, 78, deſpiſes the negotiations 
carried on by James I. of England, for the recovery 
of the Palatinate, 85. which is reſtored to the young 
Palatine by the treaty of Weſtphalia, vi. 62. the Em- 
, a the Dutch againſt France, 227. is in- 
cluded in the peace of Nimeguen, 267. . oppreſſed 
by the French King, Lewis XIV. 367. joinsin a 
league with Spain and Holland againſt France, 414. 
Ghent, pacification formed, iv. 551. the articles of 
| 2 there made with Queen Elizabeth, 552. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, his ſpeech in the houſe of com- 
mons, relative to a motion there made, concerning 
the prerogative, iv. 525. how ſuch ſpeeches were 
then regarded by the houſe of commons, ib. 526. 
Giles, St. or St. Giles's, titular Saint of Edinburgh, pro- 
ceſſion of, interrupted by the Reformers, iv. 418. 
Glamorgan, Earl, his tranſactions in Ireland, v. 405. 
Glendour, Earl. See Wales. | 
Gloucefier, Earl, forms the Ho of an inſurrection, i. 
252. leaves England, ib, returns to the train of 
the Empreſs Matilda, 254. commands in a battle 
_ againſt King Stephen, in which that prince is taken 
priſoner, 2 1 becomes guarantee of the treaty be- 
tween Mai a and the legate, archbiſhop of Winche · 
fer, 266. his ſon appears inclined to reſiſt the deſtruc- 
tion of the fortreſſes 1 es by Henry II. 266, 
Danke, uncle of Richard II. his character, ii. 
2342. invades France, 244. keeps the King in great 
ſubjection, 18 impels the houſe of commons to 
impeach earl Suffolk, then chancellor, 250. obtains 
a commiſſion to fourteen perſons, all of his faction, 
to exerciſe ſupreme authority for the ſpace of a year, 
252. his and his faQion's audacious behaviour to 
the King, 253. their violent and 8 


inge agaiaſt the miniſtry, 254 he rejecu Queen's 


king 


invaded by the earl of R 


. minions, 261. is en the houſe of peers, 
262. murdered in Calais, 263. | as 
— ſon of Henry IV. ii. 297. accompanies his 


brother to France, 315. is * regent of Eng- ; 


land by his brother on his death-bed, 319. inveſted 


dy parliament-with the dignity of guardian of the 
. realm, on the event of the duke of Bedford's ab- 


ſence, 323. his precipitate and impolitic conduct, 
relative to the duke of Burgundy, and the princeſs 


heireſs of Holland, 330. the pernicious e 


theſe proceedings, 331. gives the duke of Burgun- 


+ dy's herald his own guards to protect him, 349. 
Oppoſes an accommodation with France, 353. his 
ruin is reſolved on by the Queen and Wincheſter's 
partizans, 355. his ducheſs's di augments the 


Pom _ of him, ib. he is bs 3 in bis 
» 356. an anecdote concerning him w great] 
illaärstes His character, ib. 5 4 


—— — uncle of Edward V. is appointed by Edward IV. 


regent of the realm, during the minority of Edward 
V. his nephew, ii. 420. reſolves on the ruin of the 
Queen, ib. cauſes earl Rivers to be arreſted, 421. 
the duke of York into his hands, 422. is in- 
alled by the council, protector of the realm, 423. 


_ his character, how covered from public view, ib. 


his firſt behaviour in the council, 424. his ſecond 
appearance there, 425. his ee js to the crown, 
how founded, _ the expedients he made uſe of 
to work upon the people, 427. mounts the throne 
under the name of Richard III. 428. cauſes his 


two nephews, the "ng and duke of York, to be 
5 


muidered, 429. rewards the duke of Buckingham, 
430. his title, how regarded by the nation, 431. a 
ee is ſormed againſt him by the duke of Buc- 
am, 432. whom he cauſes to be executed, 435. 
his title is recognized in parliament, ib. ſucceſsfully 
courts the Queen dowager, 436. his dominions are 
ichmond, 437, his in- 
* 1 behaviour at the battle of Boſworth field, 
438. where he is lain, and his army routed, 439. 
his character, ib. | 
brother of Charles II. bis death, vi. 135. 


Far of, meets ſecretly with the diſcontented 


barons, ii. 27. a riralſhip ariſes between him and 
Leiceſter, 32. he ſecretly deſerts the barons, 34. 


6. 
— i, 01 - retires from the rebel 


parliament, ii. 47. with the rebel barons, 
48. aſſiſts prince Edward to levy an army, 49. re- 
bels, 52. reſigns ſome of his caſtles, and enters into 
a for the peace of the om, 53. on the 
King's death is appointed, in parliament, one of the 
guardians of the realm, in conjunRion with the arch- 


_ 


trying among 
On. Anglo-Saxons, i. ig8. how and when prac- 
» 159. 1 TEE 
Godwin, Fal. his valour, i. 108. how rewarded, ib. 
he murders Alfred, eldeſt ſon of Ethelred, 11. re- 
mains neuter at the acceſſion of Edward the Conſeſſor, 
113, ſtipulates that Edward ſhall marry his daughter, 
114. his exorbitant power, 116. raiſes an army 
under a falſe pretence, 117. is obliged, with his 
ſons, to fly the kingdom, 118. makes up all diffe 
rences with the King, 119. dies, ib. 
tuin, Sir Francis, his caſe, v. 12. compromiſed, 


VL 


Ps Lady Catharine, married to Perkin Warbeck, 
iii. 43. is made a priſoner, and treated 
by Henry VII. 50. 
_ Goring, his treachery, v. 274- | | a 
Gourdon mortally wounds Richard I. King of England, 


>. 


i. 353- his fate, ib. 


a rebel baron encounters prince Edward, ii. 

51. how generouſly treated by that prince, when 
conquered and taken, ib 

Gourney and Montravers, murderers of Edward TL ii. 


148. their fate, ib. | 


Gevernment, civil, Engliſh, an account of its riſe, ii. 445. 

its pre-eminence, ib. the only rule of, 446. aud 
changeable nature, ib. tate of, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 716. how then like that of Turkey, 
721. flate of, in the reign of James]. v. 108. 

——  ecclefiaſtical, then in England, v. 13. grows 
odious there, 237. is petitioned againſt by the cicy 
of London and others, 257. altered, 38. changel 
again, Vi. 137. 


James VI. v. 56. altered, 224. changed again, 
vi. 141. 5 
feudal, introduced into England, i. 180. how 
irregular, 318. See Government civil, in Eng- 
land. | 


Gowry, Earl, his conſpiracy againſt James VI. of Scot- 


land, iv. 570. diſappointed,. 574 be is condemg- 
ed b e res pw een — 4 * 
Gray, Lady Elizabeth, her hiſtory, ii. 392. the is 


married to Edward IV. 393. the honours heapt on 
her family, 394- her father and one of her brothers 
murdered by rebels, 397. her puty is oppoſed by the 
duke of Buckingham, 419. ruin is relo.ved on 
by the duke of Gloceſter, 420. ſhe flies to a ſanc- 
| tvary with her ſecond ſon, 422. delivers up her 
ſon to the duke of Gloceſter's meſſengers, 433. 


* 


„ 


ecclefaſtical, in Scotland, in the reign, of 


1 N D E X. 
_ biſhop of York, ſon of the of the Romans, _ conſents to marry the duke of Gloceſter,. now Ri> 
60.“ his quarrel with the earl of Hereford is judi- chard III. 436. 
jally determined, 79. — wy, ane, 8 by. Northumberland to 
C. g, earl of Boulogae, engages in the holy war, Edward VI. as heir to the throne, iii. 342. married 
1, 212. is choſen King of Jeruſalem, 222. 4 to lord Guilſord Dudley, 343: her „ 3499 
. marder, vi. 282. its effects on the nation, is with difficulty prevailed on to aſſume the title of 
283. on the houſe of commons, 2864, trials of ib. imed in London and' the neigh» 
the murderers, 294 244 | bourbood, ib. is deſerted by the people, 351. 
God's judgement, © method of _ cauſes | chonrfally e is confined, 


352. as is her father and huſband, ib. both are 
condemned to die, ib. ſhe is ordered to prepare for 
8 364. her execution, 365. and laſt ſpeech, 
3 | 


2 Lad Catharine, ſiſter- to the above, married 

to the earl of Hartford, iv. 444. ufferings on 
that —_—_— id. oy Joath, ib. | e 

vernor of Ireland hiſtory. of govern- 

e ee e 680. | 

Greenland diſcovered, v. 1 

Greenville, Sir John, vice 


20; 2 em 

a. PR his ſhip is the firſt 
Rage man of war taken by Spain, iv. 652. his 

... gallant behaviour on that occaſion, 653. 

Gregory the Great, pontiff of Rome, his intentions con- 
cerning Great Britain, i. 22. bis intemperate seal, 


ntiff of Rome, i. 190. he excommu- 
nicates the Emperor of Germany, 191. his meaſures - 
with _ ſovereigns, _ he ede the mar- 
riage of prieſts, 193. his ſcheme an union of 
Chriſtendom, 5 


IX. Pope, his decretals, u character of them. 


ii. 58. 
Greſham, Sir Thomas, a merchant, builds the Royal 
Exchange, iv. 735. how employed by Queen Eliza- 
* 


» 751. 


Guals, the Pope's legate, his method of puniſhing the-. | 
4 0 clergy ſor rebellion, ii. 7. | 
we 


and Gt1beline, ſaclions in Italy, how engender- 
„i. 191. | 

Gueds,. legate of Rome, excommunicates the rebel ba- 
ron, it. 46. becomes Pope under the name of Ur- 
ban IV. id. ; : 

Guinegate, battle of, iii. a f h 

Cue, Duke of, commands the French in recovering 
Calais from the Engliſh, iii. 393, 39+ his great in» 
fluence in the French government; iv. 429, 430. 
his authority, how counterballanced after the King's 
death, 431. heads the catholic + 448. his vi- 
olent proceedings againſt the Hugonots, ib. — 
makes an alliance with Philip of Spain againſt them, 
449. while meditating a mortal againſt them, 
is aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, 454- 

— — his ſon, ſucceeds him in the command of the 
catholics againſt the hvgonots, iv. 530, his great 
character, and wherein he Ciffered f:cm his father, 
id. acquires great intereſt at the court of France, 546. 
forms a party againſt the King, 546. and a leagus 
for the _ on of the.Hugonets, ib. is ſupported. 

3 | 5 RE by, 
4 


* 


1 „„ - 


2 monarch 3 564. he revives the ca- 
tholic 2822 is aſſaſſinated by order of the 
antics, ee hor prophecy 
ida, a Chiiſti i i. too. 
her violent and painful death, ib. 435 
1 and influences of, in the art of 
_ war, 1. „ 
| Garth, brother of King Harold, his advice to that 
Prince, i- 136. e- wag, 137. attends 
bis brother 3 ke Wil 
mandy, 1 s there lain, 1 
Guy, — of landen See F. 4 
| and PoiQou, French i 


provinces | 
William Rufus, King of England, i. 218. 


dy ſentence annexed to the French crown, ii. 


82. conquered, 84: | 
 C\llingham, 2 1 ſummoned there by Ed - 
ward the Confeſſor, i. 114. | 


H. 


ABEAS corpus ad paſſed, vi. 303. a recapitu- 
lation of it, ib. 304 how neceſſary in a mixed 
monarchy, 304. L | - 
|; taken and fortified by the iſh, i. 307, 
2 
attempt to ſurprine it, but are repulſed, 310. it 
is deſerted and diſmantled by the Engliſh, $33. : 
Hales, puniſhed by Queen Elizabeth, for writing 
e eee e iv. 
458. 
Hales, Sir Edward, his caſe, vi. 392. tried and ad- 
judged in favour of the King, 393. 
Halidown-bill, battle of, ii. 107. 
Hallifax, Marquis, his 


Hambden, John, his caſe, v. 24 . agement js enter- 


ed e him, 213. be dies of his wounds re- 
ceiv 8 battle againſt the King, 346. his charac- 
ter, 
another, his trial and ſentence, vi. 362. 
 Hamilt:n, Patrick, burnt in Scotland for "296 iũ. 
244. his reſolution, and how regarded, ib. 


Marquis, t-eats wich the covenanters, v. 221: 


is made commiſſioner to a Scots parliament, 222+ 
calls a gener] aſſembly, 223. ente s England at 
the head of a Scots army, 446. is routed, ib. 
tried as earl of r vg by a high court of juſ- 
tice, . » . 

— 0 joined with Leſly in the chief command 
af the Scots army, is mortally wounded at Wor- 

ceſter, vi. 29 


—beke, oppoſes Lauderdale, vi. 268. repair 


to London with the Scots complaints, 273. how® renders to them, 456. 
Hawkes, Thomas, burnt for hereſy in ay core eng; i 
reign, ili. 379. his fortitude on that occaſion, 


* Haywcars, 
* ; a 


received, 274. 


upton Cours, conference there | 
2 conduct, iv. 405. Re — _— 


+ 


* 


* * 
f + 


— yang 9 . how replied to, ic 

anſe towns, ir complain : tO, Iv. 923. 

Harcoars, his trial, vi. — 82 TR. 2 Ef 

Hardicanwte, or Canute the Hardy, fon of Canute the 

| Great, by Queen Emma, i. 410. ſeines the king- 
dom of Bngland, +12. dies, 119. | 


$7 and office of ſteward of the houſeholds, 
119. his chayafter, 120. he over-runs Mercia, 
ib. obtains the dukedom of Northamberland for his 
e Nene encreaſes 1 — eſta- 
power, 123. on his journey to Norman- 

dy is taken priſone 


receives i . abroad 
e e de li 


135. 

8 Engl 

in which he is d 
Harford, Earl of, primacy marries 

without Queen Elizabeth's conſent, ii. 444. how 

A treated by that princeſs on that account, 
Herrington, bis character, iv. 128. 5 
— trial, vi. 134. | 
3 the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy, built, 

il, ; 
Harvey, his character, vi. 134. 


| Haflings, à Daniſh chieftain, invades England, i. 60. 


agrees to depart, 61. 
w— — baitle of, i. 138. its 
—————- lord, his reply to the duke of 

eil, ii. 424- 


425. 
1 . a remarkable ſynod there, i. 45. its acts, 


Hatton, Sir C , man that never followed 
"the profeſſion of the law, made chancellor, iv. 629, 
op behaviour, _ | 2 
ore de Grace ® i taken poſſeſſion the 
Engliſh, iv. 480. % 3 . at A; hey 


ib, the former beſieged by the French, 455. ſur- 


dy Jane Gray, 


gences, 164. 
loceſter in coun- 
| to be ſfummwily. execut:d, , 


OY 


E X. 


enſure the ſueceſſion of the Engliſh throne to the em- 
245. | 


- — FI. grandſon of the former, by the empreſs Matil- 


Fleche, a ſmall 
William Rufus great } 


town in Arijou, 


ſmall tercitory » 


Engliſh biſhops to a 
Rheims, 238, his 


to them at their departure, 
differences with the French 


da, is born, i. 244. the Engliſh throne ſettled on 
his mother, and eventually on him, is uſurped by 
Stephen, ſon of the count of Blois, 248. youn 
Henry is made a knight, by his great uncle, David: 
king of Scotland, Is by the death of his father, 
Geoffrey, duke of Normandy, is inveſted in the 
dutchies of Normandy, _— and Maine, ib. mar- 
ries Eleanor, heireſs of Poictou, 260, 261. fe 
to the Engliſh crown, by the death of Stephen, 260. 
his large poſſeſſions on the continent, 264. the in- 
| Auence which his reſidence in England had on his 
intereſt in France, 265. he arrives in England, 266. 
his adminiſtration there, ib. compromiſes his bro- 
ther's claim on Anjou and Maine, 267. makes the 
rebellious Welch ſubmit, ib. his large 5 
in France, 268. makes war with the king of France, 
269. cauſes a marriage to be ſolemnized between 
- "his ſon and Margaret, princeſs of France, though 
both infants, ib. quarrels with his clergy, 270. 
allows Pope A to exerciſe his authority with- 
EE Mga Mo, 3, Wo. 
or, y es him, 272. h 
familiarity with the chancellor, ib. cauſes him 
to be elefted archbiſhop of Canterbury,' 273. a 
quarrel ariſes between this prince and Becket, 274. - 
© obliges Becket to abſolve a military tenant of the 
crown, excommunicated without his previous con- 
ſent, 275. ſummons a national ſynod of prelates, 
277. Cauſes the conſtitutions of Clarendon to be 
there enacted, ib. ils on Becker to fign and ap- 
pend his ſeal to W 279. inſtigates a law - ſuit 
& Becket, 280. ſummons a ſynod of prelates 
and barons, ib. obtains of them to condemn Becker, 
1 4 7 3 2 of on 4 8 
nhibits all a to the pope, 285. other 
meaſures © 4. 4 ecclefiatict » urpations, 
287. is obliged to appeal to the pope, ib. reſolves 
to accommodate matters with the pope, 288. is op- 
poſed by Becket in all his endeavours towards a re- 
„ 289. his compromiſe with Becket, 
290, his converſation with the French king about 
Becket, ib. aſſociates with himſelf in the royalty 
his ſon prince Heory, 291. his exclamation, on 
ſight of the excommunicated prelates, 293. effect 
thereof, on Becket, 294- his perplexity on hearing 
of Becket's tragical end, 295+ the means he uſed to 
a the us behaviour during this 
conteſt, 297, undertakes an expedition agai:.{t lre- 


expelled king of Leinſter, 301. lands in Ireland, 
303. ſabdues it, ib. retutns, 304. is thoroughly 
reconciled to Rome, 305. on his children 
the portions deſtined for them, 306. cauſes his fon 
to be SORT anew, together with his ſpoaſe, * 


* N D- 


is perplexed by his children, 307. obtains of the 
to excommunicate their izans, ib, arms 
againſt them, 308. gains great advantages over the 
armies that appear in that cauſe, 310, holds a con- 
ference with the French king, and his diſloyal ſone, 
ib. his humble conduct on occaſion, 311. his 
then behaviour to the church, ib. the ſucceſs of his 
armies in England, 312. his remarkable pennance 
at Canterbury, ib. the ſucceſs of his armies againſt 
tbe Scots king, 313. and Engliſh rebels, 314. a- 
gainſt the French king, 315. his honourable ac- 
commodation with his enemies, ib. his equitable 
laws, 316, his prudence in 8 for the king- 
dom, after demolition of the fortreſſes, 317. one of 
his moſt equitable laws concerning the goods of a 
vaſſal, 318, on what occaſion enafted, ib. his be- 
haviour towards France, during Philip's minority, 
319, his grief, at his ſon Henry's death, 320. the 
effects of his. ſon Geoffrey's death, 321. a new 
breach with France, and his ſon, 323. his bad ſuc- 
ceſs in this war, 324. the hard e that enſued, 
325. and his ſorrowful death, ib. his character, 
326. the ſtate of his court, with reſpect to litera- 
ture and politeneſs, ib, the notions that prevailed in 
bis reign, among his barons, with reſpe& to liberty 
and religion, 327. his temper, how changed into 
rigorous, 328. fi reputation in foreign courts, ib. 
commutes military ſervices, 329. 
gelt, ib. an account of his children, 330. 
Henry III. his coronation, when an infant, ii. 3. his 
guardians grant, in his name, a new charter, ib. and 
nell inſurre&ions, 8. 
e government, 10. quells inſurrections of mutinous 
barons, ib. makes war with France, 11. the then 
weakneſs of the government exemplified, ib. his 
character at that time, 12. his barons come armed 
to parliament, 13. his marriage, and love of fo- 
xeigners, 14. his barons, how affected by this be- 
haviour of the king, 15. further effects of his im- 
prudence in this reſpect, 16. his bad ſucceſs in war, 
17. and want of œconomy, ib. his behaviour to 
the monks of Chriſt-church of Canterbury, on the 
vacancy of that ſee, 18. tumults ariſe, on promot- 
ing Italian elergymen, 19. he accepts of the Sici- 
lian crown from the pope, 20. his expedients to 
raiſe money for the Sicilian war, 21, reſigns that 
crown into the hands of the pope, 22, his diſcon- 
tented barons complain of breaches of the great char- 
ter, 23. the king's ſarcaſtical anſwer, 25. he re- 
news the great charter, 26 quarrels with the earl of 
Leiceſter, 27. ſummons a parliament, 28. in which 
the barons appear armed, ib. another at Oxford, 
in which the unlimited authority;of twenty-four barons 
is ſettled, ib. he cedes Normandy, and other French 
/provinces, to the French king, by a formal treaty, 
is abſolved by the pope, from his oath to ob- 
bevy the proviſions of Oxford, 34. reſumey his au- 
thority, 35. . obtains the reſumption of his adthority, 
to be * in parliament, 36. repalſes the re- 
5 


' England, is d 


| knights of each ſhire, and 


| headed by the 


and remits Dane- Henry IV. is placed on the throne, ii. 273. 


he enters on the exerciſe of 


| _ and Northum d 
N 
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bellious Welch, 37. hoſtifities are commenced a- 


2 him by the mutinous barons, under the earl of 
iceſter's direction, 38. an ignominious accommo- 
dation 1s extorted from him, 39. the quarrel break- 
ing out afreſh, it is ſubmitted to the arbitration of 
the French king, ib. the French king's equitable 
award, made in preſence of the ſtates of France and 
iſed by the mutinons barons, 40. 
the ſucceſs of the royaliſts in war, when bands by 
os. and prince, againſt the rebel barons, 41, the 
battle of Lewes and Miſe there, 42, 43. the vio- 
lence to which the royal family and 5 —. are 
obliged to ſubmit, 44. the proceedings of a par- 
liament of rebel barons, ſummoned by Leiceſter, 45. 
another, in like manner, is rattan to which two 
two deputies from each 
borough, are called, 46. the arbitrary proceedings 
of this parliament, 47. his ſon, prince Edward, is 
releaſed on ignominious terms, 48. the royaliſts 
rince, engage Leiceſter's party at 
Eveſham, 49. the king's bo is there ſaved by the 
prince, 50. victory declares in favour of the royaliſts, 
50. the clemency of the viftors, 51. the king's 
clemency to the earl of Gloceſter, after quelling a 
new rebellion raiſed by him, 52. the king's death, 
53. his children, 54. his 5 2 moſt re- 
markable 
calls a 


parliament in fix days, ib. a confideration of his 
title to the crown, 282. an inſurrection againſt him, 
283, is bs eee 284. he perſecutes lollards, 285. 
an inſurrection ariſes againſt him in Wales, 286. 2 
invades Scotland, 287. the earl of Northumber- 
land rebels againſt him, 288. the earl's ſon gives 
the king battle at Shrewſbury, 289. in which the 
king gains the victory, ib. this rebellion is quelled,. 
oned, ib. the earl 

ottingham, and archbiſhop of Canterbury, re- 
bel, 290. this febellion is quelled by an artifice,, 
ib. king Henry gets into his power, Jakes, priace 
of Scotland, afterwards James I. of Scotland, 291. 
foments diviſions in France, 95, procures a ſettle- 
ment of the crown upon himſelf and his heirs, 294. 
rejects the addreſſes of the houſe of commons, rela- 
tive to the temporalities of the church, 2g5, his 
death and character, 296. his children, 297. 


laws, ib. 


V. eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor of the former, ii: 


297. his riotous life in his youth, 298. his beha- 
viour at his acceſſion to the chief juſtice of the king's 
bench, who had impriſoned him in his youth, 299, 
how he managed the ſeveral parties that then divided 


the nation, 300, defeats a conſpiracy of lollards, - 


301. enacts ſevere Jaws againſt them, 302. fo- 
ments the differences that ariſe in France, during the 
_— of Charles VI. 305. prepares for war a- 
gainſt France, jb. puniſhes the conſpirators in fa- 
vour of the earl of March, 306. takes Harfleur, ib. 
draws up his army for battle, at Azincour, 308. 
routs the French, headed by the princes of the blood 
; of 


aſſembled in St. John's fields, 382. 
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Henry's ition againſt France, ſed, : 
3 pn geren 1 


he is 


377. the judgment of the houſe of 
peers, an him and the duke of Lancaſter, 378. 
an army is raiſed for him in the north, by the queen, 

79. which defeats the duke of Lancaſter's army, 
Nestea by the duke himſelf, 380. route the Lanca- 


ſtrian AAN by the earl of Warwic, 381. 


he is depoſed, by the decree of a mixed multitude, 


his army is 
routed at Touton, 387. he flies with his queen into 
Scotland, ib. his army is routed at Hexham, 391. 


ED IE bi wnakdien” Bk 1. his title to the 


| which fiſt breaks out in Ireland, Ms cauſes the 


mins of the 


throne, 2, 7 his prejudice inſt the houſe of 
York, 4. his joyful | ion ia London, 5. his 
coronatic o, embelliſhed by the inſtitution of yeomen 


of the „ then made, 6. ſweating fickneſs then 
is Lewion, ik 


gets the crown entailed, by the par- 
hament, on h m, and the heirs of his body, 7. ob- 
pope, to confirm his title, 8. the 
and poundage ſettled on for 
life, 9. his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the late king, wig belek of the houſe of 
York, 10. his policy, with reſpe& to the „ib. 
while he makes a to the north, an inlurrec- 
tion is formed againſt him, ib. Which is ſoon quel- 
led, 11. diſconcents ariſe, and why, ib. Simnel 
Lambert's inſurrection is formed "againſt him, 12. 


cauſes the ceremon 


this 
tanny, 27. 
affairs of Brittanny, 28. 


Scots invaſion, 
Perkin, the impoſtor, invades Cornwal with 


- X. 


A. 


queen dowager, mother of the Queen conſort, to be 
impriſoned, 14. the methods he uſed to convince 

the people, that Simne] was an impoſtor, ib. 15. bis 
dominions in England, are invaded by the impoſtor 
Simnel, 16. whoſe army he defeats at Stoke, ib. 
the rigours he practiſed after the victory, ib. 17. 
of the coronation of the queen 
conſort, to be performed, 17. makes Simnel a 
ſeullion, ib. makes a ſeven years truce with Scot- 
land, 19. offers his mediation between France, and 
the duke of Brittany, 23. his ſound politics, end 
ſolid judgment, diſcorered in his conduct on that oc- 


7 caſion, 24. obtains a ſupply from his parliament, 


under pretence of enabling him to aſſiſt the Britons, 
25. another inſurreQion is formed in the North, ib. 
which is ſuppreſſed, 26. levies a few troops for 
Brittanny, ib. an account of the proceedings of 
i e ſaccour, during their ſhort tay in Brit- 

how he was blinded in relation to the 
his miſconduct in this im- 
portant tranſaction, how occaſioned, 30. iſſues a 


_ -commiſſion for levying a benevolence, ib. his art- 


ful ſpeech to his parliament, ib. 31. how regarded 
by men of penetration, 31. an invaſion of France, 
Fm and how he prepares the minds of his ſubjects 

reception of the news of a ſecret treaty of peace, 
carried on between the two courts, in the midſt of 
theſe hoſtile appearances, ib. the treaty of peace is 


declared, 3% how likely to continue, ib. another - 
impoſtor, name of Perkin Warbec, is ſet u 
againſt him, 34. who tries his fortune in Ireland, 


FM 3 crodited —_—_— and W +. of the 
| ility, 35, 36. Henry's ent proce- 
dure in JetoRing as ein 36, 37. puniſhes the 
lower conſpirators, 37» 38. his reſentment againſt 
the uke Philip on this account, how diſ- 
played, 38. cauſes lord Stanley to be convicted and 
» 33, 39. the effet of this meaſure on 
the nation, and on the conſpirators, 39. an invaſion 
of Kent, by the impoſtor, is ſruitſeſ'ly attempted, 
40. 2 ament ſummoned, ib. an account of the 
wiſe laws then made, 40, 41. whereby the king's 
authority is fully eftabliſhed in all his dominions, 41. 
complains to his parliament of the Scots irruption, 
and obtains a ſubſidy, in order to enable him to act 
againſt them, 44. an inſurreQion in the weſt, pa- 
troviſed by lord Audley, 45. its progreſs to London, 
4 where it is diſcomfited u lackbearh, and 
leaders puniſhed with death, ib. 47. a 
ib, truce with Scotland, = 
is 
— foilowers, 49. where he is favoured by an 
inſurreQion, ib. which is ſoon diſſipated, and the 
impoſtor taken, co. and ordered for execution, 51. 
the king alſo orders the earl of Warwic for execu- 
tion, = has a nal interview with the arch- 
2 ilip, at Calais, ib. — — a nuncio from 
the pope, concerning an expedi:ion te the holy 
land, $4: marries the prince of Wales, * 
12 


* tiſes the moſt unjuſtifia 


I N 


8 54. and the eldeſt 
nceſs, Margaret, his daughter, to James of Scot- 

and, ib. gives full { to his avarice and prac- 

oppreflions, ib. 55. le- 

vies a new ence, and purſaes more op 

. menſures, 56. how diſturbed then, by the tranſac- 


tions in Spain, ib. 57, the reception he gave to the 


king of Caſtile, by ſtreſs of weather, 
Weymouth, 57. extorts from him the delivery of 
the earl of $offolk, a refugee in his dominions, 58, 
whom he impriſons in the Tower on his arrival, 
9. the departure of the king of Caſtile, ib. the 
th e dickneſs, ib. his death, and character, ib. 
his e and the authority of the ſtar- chamber, con- 
ſidered, 61 to 65, incluſive. during this reign, a 
new paſſage is opened to the Eaſt-Indies, by diſcov 
of the Cape of Good-hope, 66, Newfoundland 
5 eee » age _ 4 called 2 
„or the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy built, i 
Deter was, during this reign, taken by the 


out in Europe, whereby learning was greatly advanc- 


ed, ib, an univerſil joy at his death, 


VIII. while prince of Wales, compelled to a mar- ; 


; riage contract with his elder brother's widow, the in- 
. Fanta Catharine, i. 54. bis acceſſion, on the 
death of his father, acceptable to the na- 
tion, 69. 70. his charaQer, and perſon, 70. the 
choice of his miniſters, how prudetly made, ib. 
the then chief competitors for his favour, ib. cauſes 
the oppreſſive miniſters of the former reign, Empſon 
and Dudley, to be tried, 71. and executed, 72. 
his marriage with the infanta Catharine celebrated, 
72, 73. the then ſituation of foreign affairs, 73 to 
709. incluſive. makes war with France, 79. is de- 
. ccived by his father-in-law, ib. 80. Dorſet 
with forces to his aſſiſtance, 80. who returns, 81. 
his fleet beats the French navy, ib. enabled by a 
poll-tax, impoſed in parliament, to levy a great 
army. 82. receives preſents from the pope, broug rto 

the Thames in a veſts! under the papal banner, $3. en- 
ters into a war with Sco:l-nd, ib. is greatly influenced 
by Wolley, 85. and makes bim his prime miniſter, 
86, his fleet re ires from that of France, 87. in 
perſon, invades France, 88. deſeats the 
army at Guinegate, 89. his behaviour to the 


Tournay, 15 ja his abſence, his Engliſh dominions 

are invaded by the Scots, 91, and his army headed 
by the earl of Surry, routs the Scots at Flouden, 92. 
peace with Scotland enſues, 93. becomes ſenſible of 
the raſhneſs of his undertaking againſt France, ib. 
excl.ims againſt tbe emperor and Ferdinand of Spain, 
for deſerting his alliance, 94. make peace with 
France, 95. gives his fiſter Mary in marriage to the 
French king, ib. who, after his death, marries the 
_ duke of Suffolk, 96 Henry's adminiſtration at 
home and abroad, 98, 99. encourages male-con- 
tents in Scotland, 100. refuſes the imperial crown, 
offered to be reſigned to him by the emperor Maxi- 


D 


k, 


urks, 67. and divers inventions were then found 


of 


108. makes 
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milian, 104. his friendſhip is courted by the French 
king, 105. he reſtores Tournay to that prince, 106. 
is informed by Warh m, and otherwiſe aſſured of the 
diſcontents of 2 at Wolſey's adminiftration, 

I gal s to the imperial 


- throne, now vacant by the death of the emperor 


Maximilian, 109. holds the ballance of power be- 
tween a themed Bas , 110. to 


an interview with the French ing at Calais, ib. is 


viſited by the Emperor before his departure, 111. 
the interview at Calais, between the kings of France 
ence 


and England, ib. the mutual theſe 
eee then repoſed in each other, 112, 113. 
Henry viſits the Emperor, and engages him to paſs 


py 


. "concludes an alliance with the Emperor againit 


ſome days with him at Calais, 113. mediates be- 
tween the Emperor and the French king, 114, 115. 


France, 115. cauſes the duke of Buckingham to be 


tried, condemned, and executed, ib. writes a book 


ainſt Luther, 120. and obtains the title of D 


7 


. theFgith, to be conferred on him, 121. is again viſited 


by the Emperor in England, 123 


- declares war a- 


_ gainſt France, and ſends the earl of Surry over to in- 
under 


* 


vade it, 124. marches an army into Scotland, | 
Surry's command, 125. the progreſs of this war» 

126, 127. the arbitrary methods he took to raiſe 
money, 127. calls a parliament, ib. from whom he 
poi: may ad Ys; > 128, 129. his reaſon for not 

attacking France at this time, 131. but ſoon after in- 
vades it, ib. concludes a with the Emperor 
againſt France, 134. embraces the alliance of France, 
137- how he then behaved to the Emperor, 138. ſti- 
pulates from France a yearly penſion, ib. levies a tax 


without conſent of parliament, 1 hereby the peo- 


.w 
ple are greatly diſcontented, ib. es 140. but 


the offenders are s and diſcharged, ib. the 


effects of his abſolute authority, 141. is invited to 


accede to a confederacy againſt the Emperor, 145. 
makes a league with PN a — all 1 
to that crown, 147. his herald, jointly with that of 
France, denounces war againſt the Emperor, 148: 


how replied to by the Emperor, ib. entertains ſcru- 


——— the legality of his marriage with 
8 n dee Haw ms nenen Wol- 
» and other prelates, i y a new paſſion 

for Anne Boleyn, ib. applies to the pope for a di- 


vorce, 152. receives a commiſſion to Wolſey, and: 
an to examine the validity of the king's 
marriage, and of the pope's diſpenſation, 153. ho 


king's divorce is oppoſed the Emperor, 154. 
fell eis another hs. nr Ry — the pope, 4g 
which is in part complied with, ib. the king's pa- 

tience is greatly tried by the pope, and Campiggio, 
now j with Wolſey on the commiſſion, 156. 
he preſents himſelf, together with the before 
the commiſſioners, 157. the juſtice he did the 

Queen, 158. obtains of the legates to declare the 
Queen con i id. the cauſe is evoked to 


Rome, 159. | . | 
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S. he reſolves on Wolſey 's Min, and orders him to 

depart from York palace, 160, ſeizes his rich fur- 
niture, ib. orders him to be indifted in the ſtar- 
chamber, 161. the articles of the 1617 162. 
cauſes ſentence to be pronounced againſt him, on the 
ſtatute of proviſors, 162. but ards 


him, and reſtores him part of his furniture, ib. ob- 


tains of the parliament, a diſcharge of debts contract- 
ed fince - by — of bis —_ ere is 
with the diſpoſition dow ap n his par- 
4 t, to reduce the power — privileges of the 
eccleſiaſties, ib. is agitated with anxieties, and 
_ tempted to break off all connexion with Rome, 165. 
„„ 
_ employs ts to the j ts © 
8 Europe, ib. obtains of the convoca- 
tion, and all the univerſities, to pronounce his mar- 
pa. invalid, 168. orders Wolſey to be arreſted, 
conducted to London, in order to be tried for 
GER 169. but regrets his death, and ſpeaks 
well of his memory, 170. ſummons a parliament 
and convocation, ib. orders a bill to be drawn, to 
moderate the abuſes of deeds in truſt, 171. is cited 
to 5 at Rome, 173, at an interview with the 
French king, adviſes him to break off all connexion 
with e * 1 * 9 8 his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, ib. proceeds 
dual " th jointly with 5 to] LR 
connections with the ſee of Rome, 194. and pub- 
| lickly owns his marriage, ib. obtains of archbiſhop 
Cranmer, to annul his marriage with be infanta Ca- 
tharine, and to ratify that celebrated with Anne 
Boleyn, 175. and cauſes Anne Bolcyn to be crown- 


ed, ib. enrages the conclave of Rome by theſe 
Reps, 176. ſhakes off all reverecce for the. i g 
lic ſee, ib. and i excommunica'ed at Rome, 177. 


obtains of his pal liament, to enact laws deſtructive 
of the pope's authority, 178. and to confirm his mar- 
. viage with Anne Boleyn, 179. and to declare him 
ſupreme head, on earth, of the Church of 1 
180. a rebellion ariſes in Ircland, 181. which is 
foon ſu „ib. tries in vain to gain the Scots 
king to his intereſt, 182, the character of his mini- 
| ers, 185. is enabled, by the courtſhip paid him, 
both by catholics and proteſtauts, to aſſume an un- 
meaſurable authority, 186. how he treated prote- 
Rflants and movks, 189. how inſtigated to take ven- 
om on monks, 191. ſuppreſies ſome monaſteries, 
id. tes opponents, and cauſes them to be 
condemned to the flames, 192, 19%, whereby he 
incenſes the conclave to ſuch a degree, that they ex- 
communicate him, 193. makes it the object of his 
cy, to incapacitate the Emperor to wreak his re- 
tment on him, 194. and invites over German 
divines, ib. the Qucen Catharine dies, 195, and 
the Emperor tries to detach him from the alliance of 
France, ib. is indiffcrent about the Em 's ad- 
vances, 196. but ſomewhat difquieted a Scot» 
land, ib. reaſons why his domeſtic peace ſeems to 


ARR — bee, 
their di on, miſing a general pardon, 217. 
* th wy b. 1 


— 


of Jane Seymour, 235. 


be endangered 1 ' 1 We 


made, 200, 201. the diſputes that thereon ariſe, 
201, 202. is diſguſted with his Queen, Anne B- 
8 — — — 
is e 203. 5 
eee of his — 204. ——— 
rom the Queen, 205. which has no influence on his 


unrelenting mind, 206. cauſes her to be tried and 


condemned to death, 207. and execute 208. 
his regard for his wwo children, the princeſſes Mary and 
Elizabeth, 20g. his ſpeech to his next parliament,. 
how received, ib. gains a new acceſſion of power 
to the crown. 210, is e by the convoca- 
tion, to break with Rome, 211. correQs the articles 


but keeps his army on foot, 

ſu » of which ſome are puniſhed, and the reſt 
ned, ib. 218. a prince js born to him, and his- 
Queen dies, 218. ſends an embaſſy into Germany, 
in order to cement an union among German princes, 
ies, 219, 220. 

1 eats 0. Rs —— 
monaſleries, es, pi M 
222. the topics — infiſted on to quiet the popu- 
lace, 223. how nted in the pope's bull. a- 
air t him, now publiſhed, 224. is enraged at car- 
ival Pole, but diſſembles his anger, 225. declines 

the general council ſuramoved by the pope to meet at 
Mantua, 226. his notion of hereſy, 227, diſputes 
with Lambert in Weſtminſter-hall, 228. condemns 
him to the , 229+ authoriſes other eruelties of 
the like 230. and calls a parliament, ib. in 


which the fix articles are eſtabliſhed, ib. 231. his 
| behaviour to Cranmer, and other bi 


in conſe- 
quence of this law, 231. obtaing of the parliament; 
to equalize proclamations to laws, 232. his violent 
hatred of cardinal Pole, and his relations, 233. gets 
the ſurrenders of mooaſtries confirmed in parliament, 
ib. 234. his matrimonial projeQs, after the death 
marries Anne of Cleves, 
diſlikes her, 236. induced, by political views, 
to conſummate his marriaze with Anne of Cleves, 
237: r to the parliament, of the diverſity of 
higions, ib. an account of the only religious order 
now in England, 2:8. his decei benaviour to- 
Anne of Cleves, and Cromwell, 248, e 
Cromwell to be arreſted at the council , and 
committed to the Tower, 239. and executed, 240. 
divorces Ame of Cleves, ib. 241. , marries Catha- 
rine Howard, 242. cauſes the connteſs of Salibu 
to be ſummarily beheaded, without a previous trial, 
| 243+ 


B E X. 


N 
ſupprefies an inconfiderable inſurrektlon in dhe French king in Vormandy, 314. accommodates 
ire, ib. i - bis Ae Fr his e Eg renews his un- 
| i d 's dutiful behaviour, 319. dies, 320. 
lewdneſs, 245. cauſes: her to be attainted in parli - II. of France, fucceeds to the French crown, 


- and beheaded, 248. obtains-extraor- iii. 296. his character, ib. determines to aſſiſt Scot- 
laws paſt, - concerning religion, 249. land, ib. attempts to recover Boulogne, 323. makes 
N books publiſhed, recom tothe peace with England, 330, 413. and with the Em- 

people, his ſyſtem of religion, 250. clears the peror, 414. cauſes his ſon and daughter-in-law to 


war with 252. the progreſs of this war, tournament, ib. See France. | 
253. routs the Scots army at Solway, 254. jefts —— III. makes war with the Hu iv. 648. 
the ſcheme of uniting England and Scotland, by mar- is forced to fly from Paris, ib. See France. | 
rying the prince of Wales to the young Queen of Scot» ————- Prince, ſon of James I. dies, v. 43. his cha- 
land, 245. and ſends home the Scots priſeners without racter, ib. | | 
ranſom, ib. makes a treaty with Scotland, 256. Hereford, a nobleman of Eaft Anglia, ſhelters himſelf 
and followers in the iſle of Ely, i. 177. faves him- 
forms an offenſive league with the Emperor agaivrſt + ſelf there, when other inſurgents yield, 178. pro- 
tefts earl Morcar there, 185. is reſtored to William 
ſupplies, and gratify his humour in religious affairs, the Conqueror's favour, ib. Ry 
» Earl, heads the Norman barons in a con- 
how far his intereſts are concerned in Scots affairs, ſpiracy againſt William the Conqueror, i. 187. his 
261, obtains. of his parliament ſuch laws as he puniſhment, 189. | 
pleaſes to dictate, 262, 263. ſends a fleet and army Duke, accuſes the duke of Norfolk in the 
to invade Scotland, 264. the ſucceſs of another parliament, and accepts a challenge from him to a 
campaign in France, 265, 266. of one in Scotland, ſingle combat, ii. 264. is bani for ten years, 
267. obtains of his parliament more ſubſidies, and 265, becomes duke of Lancaſter by the death of his 
more laws ſuitable to his humour and their proſtitute father, 866, embarks for England in order to re- 
ſpirit, 269. his ſpeech on diflolving them, ib. 270. cover this 8 ſueceſſion, unjuſtly ſeized by Ri- 
makes peace with Scotland and France, 270. his chard II, 267, becomes maſter of the kingdom du- 
domeſtic adminiftration, 271. perſecutes all who dif- ring Richard's abſence in Ireland, ib. makes 
fer from him, 272. the peril the Queen then fell himſelf maſter of the King's perſon after his return, 
into, and how ſhe eſcaped it, 273, 274. his tyran- 268. extorts a refignation from him, 269. obtains 


churches of plays and inter 251. enters into a aſſame the arms of England, 415. is killed in a 


nical temper burſts out againſt the duke of Norfolk, of the parliament to depoſe him, 272, is on 
5. cauſes Surry to be tried, and executed, 276. the throne, 273. See Henry IV. of England. 
s an attainder againſt the duke of Norf Hereticks, and Hereſy, obſtinate, firſt puniſhed in England 


276, 277. who eſcapes by the king's death, 277. by burning to death, i. 285, an extraordinary com- 
the circumſtances ba miſſion granted to extirpate them, 20 Queen Mary, 
rater, ib. 299. the number of his parliaments, iii. 381. a more expeditious and ſummary method 
280, his wiſe laws, ib. 281. his commercial poli- than fit hs appointed for ſuppreſſing them, 
ey, 283. the encouragement he gave to letters and 382 determined in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
« 409. | 
derers, 299: Moving Lord, ſent by Queen Mary with a ſubmiſſion 
Hinry, fon of Adila, daughter of William the Con- of her cauſe to Queen Elizabeth, iv. 490. her 
queror, his hiſtory, i. 248. aids his brother to fluctuating conduct on that occaſion, 491. * 
pointed by Queen Mary to be one of her commiſſi- 
gate, aſſembles a ſynod at Weſtminſter, 253. ac- oners to confer with thoſe of Queen Elizabeth about 
her conduct, 492. refuſes to anſwer Murray's charge 


ſs Matilda, 255. his ſpeech at her coronation, againſt her, 495. 

25 ſecretly inſtigates the Londoners to revolt, Hertford, en e of, his character and deſcent, v. 

257. beſieges Matilda in Wincheſter, 258 is de- 4. named a general, and aſſembles forces for the 
| * of his legatine commiſſion, by Eugenius King, ib. grants a commiſſion to Hopton, 343. 

I. id. — — H 2 eee = 

2 Henry IL. i affianced to Marga- 2 — — * Shy . 
— f to b one s 

ret, princeſs of France, i. 267. married to her, nerals, ib. | * 

269. crowned in his father's life-time, without the n ended in the union of the 

princeſs, 291. again crowned with ber, 306. his ingdoms that compoſed it, 42, 

charaQter, ib. his diſloyaky to his father, 3079. Hexham, battle of, ii. 391. 

how ſupported in his undutiful behaviour, 308. joins | 


JJ 


Hieford, ſecretary to the duke of Norfolk, under 
. iv. 537. diſcovers his maſter's — — 
. eggs the Queen, ib. 538. 

High Commiſſion, court of. See Commiſſion ecclelaſftical. 

Hiarare _—_ and liturgy. See Eji/copacy and E 

178 
nas, his character, vi. 127. 
Holland, 


ince in the Low Countries, with other ; 


towns provinces, is forced to revolt from the 


Spaniards by the tyranny of the duke of Alva, iv. . 


548. an union of them is formed, 549. 

Hollis, forcibly holds the ſpeaker in the chair till a re- 
. monſtrance is read, v. 187. his ſentence in the 
King's Bench, ib. his behaviour in priſon, 188. his 
character, 252. his temper, 372. 
by Joyce, 420. and carried to the head quarters, ib. 
Hemelden, Battle of, ii. 287. 


 Hemilies, twelve, com in order to be read to the 


people, iii. 294. objections to them, 295. 
Honorius, Pope, his avarice, ii. 18. | 
Hooper, Biſhop. of Gloceſter, burnt for hereſy in his 
dioceſe in Qyeen Mary's time, iii. 377. © refuſes the 
deck 378. his conſtancy under his ſuf- 
ugs, | 


——— another, refuſes to be conſecrated in the epiſ- 
copal habit, iv. 505, 506. | 5 

Hope Good, 8 or the Cape of Good Hope, ſound 
out, iii. 66. 

Hepton, Sir Ralph, produces his commiſſion from the 
carl. of Hertford, v. 343. in Cornwal levies forces 
for the King, ib. commands a diviſion of the army 
at the baitle of Stratton, 314. aſſembles an army for 
the King, 368. is defeated by Waller, idbß. 

Hor /a and Hengiſt. See Hengift and Horſa. 

Hotham, Sir John, his ſpeech in Strafford's caſe, v. 
247. is declared a traitor, 325. at the head of the 

_ garriſon of Hull makes a progreſs into the ſouthera 


of Yorkſhire, 342. enters into a correſpondence 


with the King's 6. from his 
OED OOO Rn 
Howard, Lady Catherine, becomes the object of Hen- 
ry VIII. ': affection, iii. 239. is married to him, 
242. her incontinency diicovered, 246. conſeſſes 
her guilt, 267: is attainted of high treaſon by the 
parliament, ib, executed on Tower-hill, 248. 
Halba, a Daniſh conqueror, his image how uſed by the 
3 bier of Canterbury, high juſticiary, f 
t, archbi | an 1. 1 » 1uMm- 
marily puniſhes Longbeard, a lawyer, i. 355. afliſts 
John to mount the Engliſh throne, 367 „ 358. 
de Burgh, with the biſhop of Wincheſter, joint 
Juſticiary, is aſſociated alſo with him in the govern. 
ment, 11. 7. Obtains of the Pope to declargHen. 
. ry HL. of full age, 9. 
niſtration, 12. bis d tion, 13. | 
TW 
*. W. 497» | acc | as AG 
cellary to it, ib. 9 6 


les I. brought there, 7.416. there ſeized 


| ing created regent of Scotland,” iii. 99. 


Hern Caſftie, battle of, v. 350. ON 


his character and admi- 


WT: 
Hudibra/e, his character, vi. 452. #7 
Hugh, earl, a Norman, his 1 i. 100. 8 
H in France, a league is formed to exti them, 


with them by the French King, 546, 547. 
cuted in the Fee 548. dau > ame 


dent, 551. is d them by the Ki 
= 648. they form a — with — 
King of Navarre, 649. a and army are ſent 


z his 

— — 9 ns m 2a | 
Muy and Betewell, iv. 482. 2 
forces againſt her, ib. 

Hunter, his extraordinary love for his father, iii. 379» 
is burnt for a heretic. ib. 


liament, v. 252. is created earl of Clarendon.. See 
created earl of Rocheſter, vi. 348: 


Tee 
| AMAICA „ vi. 48. ; 

Fame: I. of England, his acceſſion, v. 2. makes 

a treaty with France and Holland, 5. diſcovers: 
Raleigh“: en ee 6. cauſes a conference to be 
held at Hampton „9. call a iament, ib. 

ion forbids out-lJaws to be choſen, 12. 

in like manner annuls mono and wardſhips, 16. 


promotes an union of England and „ 17. 
ee — wm calls it OY — 

iſcoven n r plot, ib. prorogues it fur- 
ther, 25. aſewbles the parliament, 27. aſſumes 
the ſtile and title of King of Great Britain, 28. pro; 
rogues the parliament further, 29. convenes it, 31. 
quarrels with it, ib. marries the princeſs Elizabeths 
WY 


to the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 43. reſtores 
Eſſex to his blood, 45. creates Suffolk and North- 
am earls, ib. diſſolves the parliament, 50. 
a ſpecimen of his diſcourſe at table, 51. gives up to 
the Dutch the Comm Ong 54. mtr vl 

c land, . his ropoſals ere, 9. returns iſa - 
Sf 60, * Sir Walter Raleigh from the 


ower, 62. ſends him on an expedition, 63. figns 


a warrant for his execution, 65. his notions about 
his ſon's marriage, 68. his opinion of his ſon-in- 
law's affairs, 70. negotiates with Spain about 
marriage and the recovery of the Palatinate, 71. de- 
— », hey 72. calls a parliament, ib. prorogues 
it, 78. impriſons two commoners, ib. tears a pro- 
teſtation out of the journal of the houſe, 81. je diſ- 
| ſolves bie parliament in anger, 82. impriſons the 
leading members, ib. the regard paid to him by fo- 
reign courts, 8 5. s recovery of the Palatinate 
by ions with Spain, 86, makes large con- 
ceſſions in favour of Catholics, 87, and ſecret] 
employs an agent with the Pope of Rome, ib. dil- 
charges popiſh recuſants impriſoned, ib. conſents to 
the prince's journey to Spain, obtains a diſpen- 
ſation, and on what terms, for his ſon's marriage with 
the Infants, 93. breaks off the treaty with Spain, 
. calls a parliament, 96. orders Buckingham to 
give an account of the marriage treaty to parliament, 
| = conſents that ſubſidies ſhall be paid in to, and 
' diſpoſed of by a committee of parliament, 98. to 
an at againſt monopolies, ib. makes an alliance 
with Holland againſt Spain, 103. treats with France 
about marriage, ib. grants to France the ſame con- 
ditions as were on with Spain, 104. ſends an 
army under count Mansfield for the recovery of the 

Palatinate, 105. dies, 106, his character, ib. his 
character as an author, 132. 

James II. of England. See York, Duke of. 

—— Cldeſt ſon of James II. born, vi. 411. ſent 
with his mother to France, 429. 

— I. of Scotland. See Scotland, 

II. of Scotland. See Scotland. 

— III. of Scotland. See Scotland. 

— IV. of Scotland countenances Perkin Warbeck, 
iii. 43. makes an inroad e ee 44. makes 
a truce with England, 48. marries Margaret, eldeſt 
ſiſter of Henry VIII. 54. takes part with France 
againk England, 83. ravages it with a yu army, 
91. is defeated by the Engliſh, 92. his | 

tain, ib. 93. See alſo Scotland. 

V. takes the government upon him, iii. 182. 
mortifies the Douglaſſes, ib. aids France, and mar- 
ries one of their princeſſes, 197. is diſſuaded from 
meeting the King of England at York, 245, 246. 
Sends excuſes to that prince, 246. endeavours 


in vain to appeaſe him, 262. res for war, and 
get» the better of the En it in a ini, 253. his 
nobility refuſe to follow him into England, if, his 
forces are defeated at Solway, 254. his afflited 


ſtate, ib. 


death and character, ib, See alſo Scotland. 


% 
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uncer- - 


E X. 


James VI. his birth and baptiſm, iv. 469. | the crown 


reſigned tio him by his mother, Queen Mary, 486. 
his 33 ib. takes the government into his 
hands at eleven years of age, 558. bis familiarity 
with Lenox, 559. comes under Gourie's er, 
570. his behaviour to the Engliſh and French am- 
ors under theſe circumſtances, 571. eſcape 
from his keepers, 574. his correſpondence with 
Queen Elizabeth on that ſubjeR, 575. calls a par- 
| liament, ib. makes a treaty with + oF Elizabeth, 


591. e ee with her in behalf of his mother, 
no under ſentence of death, 613. this interpoſition 


how received, 614. his behaviour on hearing of 
his mother's death, 625. marries a princeſs of . 
mark, 646. brings Queen to Scotland, 647. 
three catholic lords conſpire againſt him, 659. 115 a 
inability to puniſh them, how accounted 2 660. 
the care he took to enſure his ſucceſſion to the Eng- 
liſh throne, entertains a correſpondence wit 
the earl of Eſſex, 695. ſends ambaſſadors into Eng- 
land, and with what view, 701. enters into a cor- 
 reſpondence with ſecretary Cecil, 702. is verbally 
declared by Queen Elizabeth her ſucceſſor, 714. his 
_ acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, and hereditary right 
thereto, v. 1. See James I. of England. ; 
—— Prince of Scotland, eldeſt ſon of David, is 
© made a priſoner by the King of England, Henry IV. 
ii. 291. he becomes King of Scotland by the death 
of his father, 292. ineffeQually ſends orders to his 
in France to leave the partizans of the Orleans 


party, 317- he is reſtored to his liberty, 327. mur- 
1 a 


arnac, battle of, iv. 530. 
aqueline, Counteſs, heireſs of Holland, her character, 
ii. 329. is diſguſted with her huſband, the duke of 
Brabant, ib. enters into a marriage contract with 
the duke of Glouceſter, 330. the unfortunate event 
of that meaſure, 331. 

Leeni, their Queen, Boadicea, takes arms againſt the Ro- 
mans, i. 6. is conquered, ib. | 


| Ida, à Saxon wo, conquers Northumberland and 


other places, i. 18. 

Tefferies, Judge, his cruelties, vi. 385, is appointed 
chancellor, 390. declines in the royal favour, 405. 
is agar i y a mob, 430. & 

Jerom of Prague burnt for hereſy by the council of 


Conſtance, ii. 320. 
Jeruſalem, a ki erected in favour of Godfrey 
of Boulogne, ii. 222. it is ſubdued by the Turks, 


322, great diſputes ariſe about the title of this no- 

+ minal 340. 

Jeſuits, an account of their pri 
with the court of Rome, . 
ecuted, 564. a ſevere law i 

geen Eliza- 


tried in the court of King's Bench, v. 


3 their trials, vi. 306. | 
Jews, their character, i, 332. a maſlacre of __ 


Lo 


2 their riſe and character, v. 374- H 


hy 1 v. 378. 


. oppreſſed by Edward I. 6 
n e 


1 322 


+ . 


1 N 


how tyrranized over, o. another maſ- 
acre of them, ii. 38. how tid a, 56, ' grie- 


hen and how introdubed into Britain, 


2 wbirrary condemned by the houſe of 
commons, v. 1 64. 


ted for the future by the 
petition of right. dee Petition of right, —of 
members of the houſe of commons, 187. 


237. 
2 Saxon prince, his wiſe laws, i. 155. | 
 Incloſares, miſchief of, iii. '285, 320. inſurrections on 


d accbunt of them, 321. 
. 9 complained of as occaſioned by them, 


- 


over the parliament, 429. 


endeivours to redreſs the 


granted in En vi. 131. in 
. N in 2 310. 8 
their 
exult in the trium the arm 
wr their 3 in the hou 


of N N 438 their ſtate at the commence- 


leaders, 376. 


pale 45+ 
3 8 to the 
"their behaviour at the time 


i ores, 1. 


6 
8 Indulgence ubliſhed, vi. 154. . agai 
P 5 


En 

6 2 Oxford, 

tional council, ib. 
* with orders to excommunicate the 


LY 


5 i 


| 227 


= interdit, 372. 
3 
fers to the 


. offers the 


156. ed to — = 


in Scot- 


its effects, ib. 


211. recalled, 229. 


be read in churches, 407. 


ee * ſell them, ib. 120. 


King to ſtop the, progreſs of his arms againſt King 
ohn, i. 364. but obtaing a trace for him, 367. the 
ope's politic conduct on this occafion e ib. 


Auuſes cardinal Langton to be choſen archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 370. 
_ after ſome fruitleſs meſſages to =Y John, lays the 


is fineſſe 'on that occaſion, ib. 


kingdom under an interdict, 371 
_ the Pope's 


the effects of the 
avioor to the Empe- 
Otho, 37 
rench Ki — kingdom of England, 
376. es pm by his „ co” *s ſubm 


homage for "4 e 378. con- 


rons, 391. ſuſpends archbiſhop of Canter- 


2 — 1. bond of Rome, ke delete 2dminiſtra- 


tion, ii, 19. carried to an exceſlive degree, 
cilian crown to Hen — ib. bis 
to chat prince, 21. abſolves III. 


rer res thy 


20. 
nts 
the 


tches bis de rebel barons, 46 


Vor. VI. 


the commonwealth, vi. 2. they ſabdue the = 


great charter, and excommunicates the ba- 


* 


- the North, 174. 


9. 


Bens 


** 


renewed in England, 400. "ordered o 


8 , the fate of them brin 

iti. 119. abuſes r a 
Innocent III. Pontiff of Rome, in vain, orders the French | 
_. Germany, 120. 


* 


. *excommunicates King John, ib. of- 


on, 8 


4 wind nals hd (4 of 8 
diſpe - 


D 
InfarreSin, i. 61, 61, 62, 70, 71, » 746.28... 76. of Engl, 


Who 
Edward the — 117. 


1 * 
« & 


|. ning monarch, 3 


5 ox > ks aſſociates ag 
; William Wallace f in — 


25 VI. reflred, 406 


1 ** 


E. X. 


100. againſt 

1 1185 of 

* Kentiſhmen againſt William the Conqueror, 71 I 

172, at Exeter, againſt the Conqueror, 173. 

in Devonſhire, 176. in -— om 

of England, 177. of Norman barons, 189. 

Brittany againſt Henry II. 310. of barons a — 

Char 385. Sete by the 2 of che bu 
rag $6. ns in mini 

. ü. 13, 1 of tbe earl of Leiceſter 

Hen III. 26, to 50. of 

„108, to 116. of 


aded Heer in 


general inſurreQion — 
_—_— Henry IV. 
— 284. of Welch . the ſame prince, 286. 


VI. 366, 367. of ral "duke of York the 
ſame prince, 372. of Yorkiſts again him, $374, 
17 Ft 380, 381. nſt 


2 * 1 8 
VI. agai 00 i Emu 6 ag 390» 5 5 in Yorkſhire 


againſt Eduard IV ia Lincolnſhire 

: 2 

O, 40 » again en- 

. a. to of the carl of Rich- 

cory vs Richard III. 437, 41. in Ireland 

ry VII. iii. 13. 14. wbert Simnel, 

yoo in the North agaioſt Henry VII. 25, 26, 

in the Weſt againſt the ſame prince, 45, to 47, 
cluſive, of reformers againſt the Romiſ church i 


begun __ e. Henry VIII. but 
ſoon ſuppreſſed, 140. in Lincolnſhire againſt Hen- 


Ty VIII. on account of religion, 215. in the North 
on the ſame account, ib. ar. 217. in various 
oo Edward VI. 85 
iat“ 


of lady 
to 3 
62, - by in eh 


Queen Mary, 


againſt Queen 
inſurrection again 


land, by the leaders of the 


mitted to the houſe of 


1 =, pig the * 
v. 420% to 427. Aagai 
Both we 7, 


geen 
3 UI. ber huſband, 2 483. 


of Scots, a 


againſt Queen Elizabeth, 513, $14- 


in e 88 of Alva, 
; Iriſh in Ireland, againſt Quecn 
len 4. 688, 704, to. 706. Eſſex's in- 


ion inſt that princeſs, 3. 
of EE ne ames I. v. SY — 55 


in Bohemia, 69. of Papiſts in Ireland, 287. notice 
of it received, 294. the care of ſuppreſſing com. 
commons, 297. money levi- 


ed, and men enliſted for that ſervice, ib. men im- 
12 i ceſſation of arms 
les I. and the Iriſh i ts, 
Scots 
againſt 


for 2 


* eb, b 


* — Od 0 5 
* * e 5 f 
1 Ld — k " 


en Ling Charles] 52 225. 3 pa 
225. holkile meaſures renewed, 230, 
army is. tonted, 240. advances again, a 
obige a treaty is ſet up at. 
— 
by the houſe of commons, 281. 


wa the- inſurgents return home, 282. arm agaioſt 
the King, 360. receive him at Newark, 410. rer 


the Ki 
the. 


the 


un 


ſolve to deliver. him to the Engliſh 3 117 
are paid their arream, ih. retire 

an inſurrettlion Sgainſt che parliament 5 4. — 

enter England unger . 8 com- 

ſited, ib. . 

of ropaliſts, Tal 7.78 0 leyellers, 3 9. 

2 10. — di ed ſoldiers i in Ireland, vi. 


of Monmouth in England, 380. quelled, 
362. le in in Klan, 37. wail 


— — gh ine gh r y I. 
1 At ten per cent. reign 
vil. ENG land b 1. 
in and by 
381. in ſeveri ry, thoſe Gra Hog, > 


| ry 331. his brother g Richard I. his 
extraordinary kindneſs to bim, . ſummons a 
- council of _ n his brother's abſence in the 


are forſeited, 350. 
his behaviour at — 3555 his pardon, ib. ſuc- 
ceods his brother on the Engliſh throne, 356. ſup- 
preſſes the revolt in favour of his nephew, 357. 
makes a treaty of peace with the French king, 358. 
gets his nephew into hie own hands, ib. his ſecond 
e occaſions commotion, 389. his weak. and 

dach els conduct, 360. 2 his nephew a-priſo- 
ner, — murders him, his fiefs in . 
Forfeited, ib. his no is in France, 10 64. 
- bis Ry _ ind dr ae, 364. Plans bis flight 
iour in England, 72 

his „ 368. — the pope's mediation, obtaive a 
truce, 367. | influences the canons of Chiiſt's church 
Canterbury, to chuſe John de Gray,, biſhop of Nor- 
wich, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 368. diſpatches 
twelve monks to ſupport the Section at Rome, 369. 
the ſucceſs of this embaſſy, 370. his kingdom is 
laid under an interdict, 37 1. his behaviour on that 
occaſion, 372. his behaviour to his barons at that 
time, 373. „374. the effects of 


excommunicated 
this ſentence, 375, his ſubjeQs are abſol ved from 


; bimſelf to pay them, 242. 9 ar- 


his 12 


+ 7, 8h * .& 1 accounted far, ib. 


— 4 at ; Tacce 


4 "Eng of 2 bis character, v. 150: 
n or, his cr, v. 
Fara M 1, heads' an pon Ms "the ws; iii. 
Tos oy the king at 
treland, ſtate of, 


J diy wer ts Engl 


uſual zevenye, ib. 
| 679, 580. Oneale's rebellion there, 72 


id. and 


5 


their bath of a ine, w., The French king Ke 


ares 1 bis „n being granted to 


the pope, . ear an ubfolute ſubmiſ- 
Hon to the pope, 377. tebghs his kingdom to God, 
St. Peter, and St. aul, and to P nnoceut and 
his ſucceſſors, 1 does homage to Pandolf, the 


ope's Jegate, for his dowinions, 378. Hits fleet de- 

—5 all the ITS, ſhips in their barbours, 379. 
with Labg oh and the exiled prelites, 

380. his 4 48 10 France, immediately ſubſe. 

2225. to 331. Uiſcontents are ehebur- 

1% bis I e e 

er 10 1 * a4 ib 
F iter, 382. Nn Kiki Ms the eee 


the Wan- 
er to che joint app plication of uf arons, 
W hofti tes bee the King 6 386. 

eat charter bs 2 vvoad 


1 15. 

che kin * Firs 8 Kg 1 
Abo, i * dane Reds 

Fe Lateſt 


rons 5 tain al 2 
misfortunes t 

2 his 3-5 e 
5886 


OT 'of Ora, DF OO 'of the 
2 ir. 551. 4 rad fo 'ipree * re 
pesce the 2 the 
3 extent 


* ie a off by 5, 553˙ 


France. a ee Frante. 


3 and executed, 47. 

0 . v. 2 brings 

to the head quarters of Y, | | 
ore the con 2 5 Henty I's 227 

i. 299. the lovereignties then there, 300. 

only ed ee 14 ry. a war there, 

— the king of Leinſter and Meath, 504, the 

former is cope pie, Ve effects of this expulſion, 

oz. it is ſubdued by H enry II. 4 its Rag then, 

palatinates are 42 its Chief 

tuns are 2 Ar -$19> infarreclions there are 4 rar 


ed, by R „ü. 258, ar 
there, in ey 1 7 of Henry VII. iti. 1 the au- 
* 3715 of the gliſh Pad! N eſtab lied there 


; <<" pe ol law, 41, another ſedition there, ſup- 
pie 
as invaſion of Fe there, r. wy We 


181. it is. erected intQ a kingdom, 2 249. 


ſtate before ne's rebellion, 65 
q - —— "hers & 7th of- 
its olities againſt t its. 
ay | „ capitalion, © of its hiſtory, 


by means of btained I 
encreaſed 1 A255 ill al, 6 0 2 


truce is en beit the cles. 


the dcbell as is wholly * — 


* 


15847 55. ee een of Cal wa, wiſe of Ferdinand, 


| 6. her daughter) and 
rangi uprile ub- 1 . this marriage, is married'to 0 Farth-hvke : 
VT 2 | teh, "Its efenceleſs Nate, it.” 41. is invaded, and ra- 
by the French, ib. © ftate of, at the acceſſion 
of Henry VIII. 73. the French are expelled, 133. 
9 — 125 it agai 
Tad; 51 N12 op Nel def offices in On be 
II. his baracter, = his a 
Tin ſt "Yi Sedan 0 . oft the — 


e to joy « joy 55 de defert ef the 
ws A. 48. i bet th 6 8 K | 
ER and "of n06 dleſex, abruptl aiſeiſled; and 


with h1 FF de jantes of the Bin * — 7. 
55 7 N x 2 — oats tn hy ry bf , 


2 11 » the, He i ppt, 2715 i by cial 8 
* ee mplaned of, u. 
7 e "A br. e re wn 


attac in par- lie 2 chief, ns office * aboliſhed aboliſhed in ! gland, u. . 
in 9 9 2 347 I %. þ | . 
it c b base wt 
miſtration in SET F 
44 ( (Den ſo called 
Jreton, 2 his je =_ Yo v. 3 ds 
character, 43 * is peec . 5 * Ls 4 
_ » refs, 456, A Ne ents Tat 
Vi. 23. yes 5˙ g ; 1 
Lale dv ter of a; of Angouleſme, mar- 
..ried.to John, bn, ing . pland, i. 358.  commo- 
ions are occafion is n ng 39. ber 
children by the ki Gently is war- 


ried to the count de Mea. * 

merly betrothed, ii. 15. 

: prin of F ib, 9 ede . 
128. r, a | 
one night, by mh Bodleſmer a. anon drm, Welſlex, * 

29. to Paris, to 0j e . 
eween 2. and Charles Pair of Franc _ conſpiracy with the queer, againſt the King, ii. 144. 
8 her äneſſe to avoid che king's Journe aris, EA the king to Briſtol, 145. is made one of the 

Fr ; where (he conſpi with the exiled 4 4 ſiotds of the of Edward III. 156. unites in 

2 in favour of ber ſon, 143. — Gaal councils with Lancaſter and Norfolk, 1 59. —_— 


ippa,  daugh 1 1 headed, in f a ſentedce 
ws Pp L an —_ AY Woe 7 ment, 7g "Ho fon ” created the of Sar, 
band's 883 id. the ſucceſs of her. invaſion, 


_ 1 1 _— as 
4 &:41 ſummons liame king name, 
- „ 9 . . 146. ES: _ bar for here, i 23 
decames the object —＋ 159. i con- —— maid of, poſtare, jii. 1 
Nr | Credit, 190. is diſcovered, and the is 3 
pri en 191. 

li. 25 reſtored to the French king, 266. | We ann, Norfolk 


Ar, Ks e wx OR 323. is gefested, 
en, 


Kildare, deputy of Ireland, is called to anſwer ſor his 
conduR, iii, 181. is executed, with his five uncles, 
2 his ſon is forced to ſurrender, and n 


he; battle of, v. 403. 
his courts, how conflitated, 1 402. 
wy le ſettled by OI, iii, 262, Lo power and 
revenues. See Anglo-Norman A 
Kings, 3 the . uſ preſerve t their inde- 
ney, i. 405. their power, 411. their protec- 
525. how obraned, 413. the authority of their 
edicts, 4 
King's. Benth, court of, * bonds ſor members of 
parliament, for not attending, i. 373. ſome ſubmit 
and pay the fines ſet on them by the court, ib. 
others traverſe, .ib. judgment of, in the caſe of per- 
ſons impriſoned by the king and council, v. 155. 
in that of members of parliament, 187, one of 
the judges of, ſeized on the bench, 250. its chief 
Juſtice abruptly diſmiſſes a grand jury, vi. 317. pro- 
ceedings thereon, in the houſe of commons, 328. - 
Kirk, a the his cruelties, v. 3 7 
Kirkalay, of Grange, holds the caſtle of Edinburgh for 
Queen Mary, iv. 540. 
party of Engliſh, 541. is tried, and executed, ib. 
8 a title, whence imported, and how uſefol,. L 


423 

— four, ordered to be choſen out of each county, 

in order to repreſent in parliament, the ſtate of their 
reſpeQive counties, ü. 29. 
the ſlow proceedings of the twenty-four barons, > 
and claim the interpoſal of Edward, prince of W 
32. two out of each. county ordered to be — 
moned to parliament, 46. 

— thirty, 4 tournament of, ii. 206. the victor 


prize, ib. ; 
Templars, tortured in France, ii. 15c. ſeveral 
5 all over 


of them cruelly. executed, 151. op 
Knight's fer, what, and how many make i barony, i. 


Europe, ib. 


407. how many in England in the time of the con- 
queror, ii. 85, and how leſſened, ib 
Knox, John, a famous reformer, iii. 299. approves 


of the aſſaſſination of 'cardinal Beaton, ib. arrives 
in Scotland from Geneva, iv, 420. 


le againſt popery, ib. they are entirely guided 
4 im, 423. his furious zeal, and infolence to 


Queen Mary, 436, 497. is called 6 er the 
—_ for his — and acquitted . 


MS 


ABOUR, its price in vain We to be re · 
L duced — the parliament, ii. 239. 


againſt the oſurpations of Rome, 


La are incenſ 


his uſual | 


is forced to ſurrender to a 


they remonſtrate againſt 


inflames the 


©. Aan * diſpoſition then how. conformable: to 
thoſe in the reign of Edward III. ib. 5 
. his diſpute with Henry VIII. and feveral 
biſhops, mary the real preſence, iii. 227, 228. 
is condemned burnt, with ſeveral circumſtances 
of cruelty, 229. 
—— Colonel, is diſappointed of the lieutenancy of 
Ireland, vi. 8. his commiſſion is revoked - the 
inſt Richard : 


| * 82. he . _ 
preſſes an inſu the rum 
N. Monk's rival, 104. * tnton 2 


— Tower, by the rump, reſtored, 10. eſcapes out 
of the Tower, 115. is Wer ib, his trial, 150. 
condemnation, 152. ieved, ib. ? 
Lancaſter, duke of, his ſeaſons le advice to Edward III. 
ii. 220. by his marriage with a princeſs of Caſtile, be- 
comes heir of that 'title, 227, the adminiſtration 
of the kingdom of England is committed to him, 
| as his 3 aring the Wa of Ri- 
II. 241. „ 242. the effect of 
his pretenſions to * crown of Cole. 3. con- 
ducts an ee Brittany, 244. 5 
in his enter 
turns from Spain, 257. obtains the duch 
enne, ib. renounces that duchy, 258, 
bis brothers, ib. 


ſon, 261, dies, 


of Gui- 
iffers with 
* of che confinement wr his 


— dos of the former Henry. See Hereford: | 


—— Far, his character, ii, 128. becomes head of a 
i confederacy of barons againſt Gavaſton, ib. is appoint- 
ed hereditary ſteward of England, 129. raiſes an army. 
131. cauſes Gavaſton's head to be ſtruek off, 132. 
makes an accommodation with the King, ib. his 
new models the miniſtry, 136. is uſpefied of 
olding a ſecret correſpondence with the Scots in- 
vaders, 137. his adherents again take arms, 138. 
in arms, 3 be = 8 to baniſh the 
Speuſers, 1 on for their violences, 
ib. he is We in (wp To the Sy party, 140. 
and beheaded, 141. his character, ib. 

— kr, brother and heir of the . en- 
ters into a conſpiracy with the Queen | againſt 
Edward II. ii. 144. the King is put into his cultody,. 
- 1 2 55 "ho hands, #5 47. his eager 

taken off, 1 is appoin guardian dung 
Edward, id, | * * 

Landoio, Peter, a man of low ſtation, becomes favourite 
of Praccis duke of Brittany, iii. 20. the effect of 
this meaſure among his nobles, ib. 

Lands, bow divided among the Anglo-Saxon, I. 160. 
their valve, 161. 

Land/down, battle of, v. 403. 

1 Milaneſe * to the ſee of 

ry, 3. 183. his character, ib. the earl of 

Northumberland diſcovers to him in confeflion a con- 

| ſpiracy againſt William the Conqueror, wh, which 

he adviſes him to reveal to the King, ib, crowns 
William Rufus, 203. dies, 204. 

| 8 


on the crown of Cattle, * e- 


WM D 


Langhorne's trial, vi. 306. a 
Lang ſide, battle of, 2 488. . 1 
Langton, Cardinal, is by the Pope's orders appointed 
archbiſhop, i. 370. his adberents are treated with 
ſeverity by the King, 372. bis conference with the 
King, 375. his behaviour to that prince, on his be- 
ing reconciled to Rome, 380. the final iſſue of that 
affair, 381. adviſes the diſcontented barons to inſiſt 
on a renewal of Henry I's charter, 382. inftigaces 
them to make this demand in a body, 383, on his 
refuſal to publiſh the Pope's ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt the diſcontented barons, is cited to 
Rome, and ſuſpended, 392. * 25 
Latimer, Biſhop, impriſoned ſoon after . Mary's 
acceſſion, iii. 354. is carried to Oxford to diſpute 
about tranſubſtantiation, 360. burut there for here- 
ſy, in the ſame fire wi 


379% 
i. 


is made archbiſhop of 


courages innovations, 193. A 5, 
ures, 207. 1 im- 


Canterbury, 202. aboli 
peached, 248. an apology for him, 389. is exe- 
cuted by an ordinance of the long 1 388. 
Lauder taken and fortified by the Evgliſh, iii. 308. 
Lauderdale, Duke, his intereſt with King Charles II. 
vi. 139. . his-religious ſentiments, 140. his charac- 
ter, 201. bis removal from the King's councils and 


| ſence are addreſſed for, 261. his ſeverities in 
Scodland, 26. are oppoſed by duke Hamilton, 
268. his adminiſtration and private deportment, 


269. the effects of his private and public conduct, 


2271. he declines in the royal favour, 310. + | 
Laurentius, a Chriſtian biſhop, reclaims Eadbald, King 


„ oe Kent, 1. 27. 
Law, Common, its ſuppoſed foundation, i. 66. ftate 


of, among the Anglo-Saxons, 143. ſtate of, at the 


death of Richard II. with reſpe& to repreſentation in 

ſucceſſion, 356.. | 
— civil, 855 improved, ii. 441. Why not re- 
cCeived in England, 442. 5 
- feudal, introduced into Eogland, i. 180. its 
rules with reſpect to ſucceſſion, 247. origin of, 397 · 


iv. 718. 
— Sdian, ii. 168. | 
——— Saxon, ii. 442. its abſurdities, ib. 


League, catholic, formed in France, iv. 546. revived, . 


584. the duke of Mayenne becomey head of it, 
it h; entirely aboliſhed, 661. ; 
— ſolemn, and covenant. See Covenant, Scots. 
„„ ignoran i 
no, how ſe „during the t j 

how ee and when revived in Encland, . 

great improvements therein, iii. 67. ſtats of, in the 

reign of James" Lc v; 14. At the time of his 


| the biſhop of London, 
Lord, the firſt peer impeached in England, 
1 r of London, his character, v. 192. en- | 


its refs, « : 
— DD of, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 


death, Zripfie, battle of, v. 190. 


E. X. 

128. at the reſtoration of king Charles IT. vi. 126. 
from the reſtoration, to the revolution, 449. 
Lead, ſtaple of, fixed, ij. 239. | 
Leather, a duty granted on it for the firſt time, ii. 176. 
ſtaple of, fixed, 239. the duties on it, granted a0 

the king for life, 310. 

Legatine Court, erected by cardinal Wolſey, iii. 107. 
its extenſive power, ib and great tyranny, 108. 
Legates a Latere, a deſcription of their power and au- 

- thority, i. 244. 
Leicefter, earl of, his behaviour at a conference between 
the kings of England and France, i. 311. its effects, 
ib. he is made a priſoner, 312. 3 
againſt the French 


— another, defends Rouen 
king, i. 347. 

————— another, his hiſtory, and petulant behaviour to 
king Henry IN. ii, 26. his turbulent complaints of 
breaches of the ou charter, 27, his ſpeech in a 
ſecret meeting of barons, ib. is made preſident of 
the twenty-four barons, choſen in parliament to re- 
form the ſtate, 28. retires to France, 32. proteſts 
aa the ceſſion of Normandy, 33. | roo in a con- 
Tpiracy of barons againſt the king, 36+ returns ſe- 
cretly to England, 37. countenances an open rebel- 
lion, 38. cauſes the kin to ſubmit to ignominious- 
terms of peace, 39. heads the rebel barons, when 
renewing the war, after the French king's award, 
41. leads on the army of the rebel barons, atthe 
battle of Lewes, 42. makes the king and royal fa- 
priſoners in the field of battle, 43. his tyran- 
ny over the whole kingdom, 44- fummons a.par- 
liament of rebel barons, 45. another ſuch compoſ- 
ed of two knights of each ſhire, and two deputies. 
from each burrough, ib. the tyrannical proceedings 
of this —_ 47- the i inious terms: on 
which he releaſes prince Edward, 48. commands in 
a battle, at Eveſham, againſt the prince, 49. in 
which he is lain, together with his eldeſt ſon, $0. 
his charaQer, ib. his widow. and children are "= 
avs the kingdom, 5. their manners abroad, 


* 
— 


1 a & huſband* to Mary, by 
: JO Elizabeth, iv. 457, 458, his character, 
45 declines the propoſal, and aſpires to mar- 


ry. Queen Elizabeth, ib. is appointed one of the 
commiſſioners to enquire into 's condudt, 
495. is ſent into Holland, in order to aſſiſt the ſtares, 
585. 5 by 1 Elizabeth, for ac- 
ceptin title of governor captain-general of 
the United — ib. the account of his expe - 
dition, 589, he returns to England, 500, a breach 
between him and the Hollanders, 648. he-refigns. 
his authority in Holland, ib. is reftored to the 
| Queen's ſavour, 629. dies, 66 1. his magnificence, , | 
73S» | 3 
TLeiaſler, king of, expelled, I. 301% his negotiations 
— is his death, * | Peas | 


— q 4 f " 
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Tab, fort: fied by the ash iu. 310, iy. 424. te- 
n by the a Ae Scots army, 427. 
IL” pape, crowns: Alfred, i. 
& bis character, iii. 8 2. 10 2 
ſale of Her to repair his es, 
2 „ 133. 
1 „duke of — bis family quariels with 
old, ſons of earl Godwin, i. 1 120. 
1. brother of Harold, attends him in the b 
with the Norman 32 i. 138. is there 


wy doks of Aultsa. See, Adyfdria, Br 
Lunar, earl of, ſeot from France into 
port cardinal Beaton, iii. 257. 
ide — and oppoſes the cardinal, 262. 
an army, but 
: 4into-Eogland, and. is careſſed by He We. 
. recalled inta Scotland, mod. nine 
. tbe reſenyment of th, 5 his gin rs 
negotiation, how. diſplayed, bn im x Ai 
-Qgeen ry, juſtice agaiaſt the e 28 
late her hoſband, 474+ names ſeveral ſuſſ 
1 n ib. 475. 
f trial * — 4+ oy Elf 
his name againſt che wt ib ency 
din; the young prince, 
af the murder of her 
.. <ommiſſianers at Hampton-court, 496. (en 
- Aieutenant, and regent of, the kingdom, — = y's 
:1Geath, 518. recelyes inſtructions from, Sir William 
e $19. is 3 n to death by een 
ry party, 
1 earl of, 's Fae >a to the 2 Keen. 
iv. 339. i  diſcountenanced by Queen Elizabeth, 
+ ab, - retires to France, 6) 1. dies there, # 
Lorin choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commo! 
| "7 eath, with the-badges of his office, 428. is con- 
Aducted to Weltmipſter, in triumph, by the army, 429. 
his anſwer to the officers, defiring him to call the ru wy 
, to reaſſume their ſeats, vi. 97. is Tops and conduc 
home, by Lambert, when going to the houſe, 100. 
— — rump, 10 reſume their power 


| 1475 — . bis bravery in bat battle eageind ST 


attle 


VIII. 
K Dar 


of the 


. 


| biſhop of Roſe, dae e Queen Mary's & 
honers, appointed to — thoſe o 7 — 
-Rlizabeth, ; iv. 492. to anſwer Marray 0 


Charge againit, her, — con- 
ö with peg we eva ae 513. 'com- 
+ to the iſh council, 

the prejudice * deen Mary, 520. g 
—— general of the Scots nen created earl 
Leven, v. 23 


Hr: 


general of of ap hes 


is forced to. ſubmit to him, ib. 12 


his requeſt, gclative 10 4 2 


2 DER . 


liament, u. 245+ 1epairs to the army at Houn- 


ing one, lord, one of IE( Mai Veste ider, 
e to confer 8 


tow n, ptince of Wales, is Ed, 
122 11 37 70 "his ch character, Nee ing. par- 
_ doned, be 8 again, 65. ribs, 66. 
ö arms Again, iÞ „ his dominioos, after a pen e 
5 of his partizzts, ire ane ed to the Engl 


Lew, battle of, ii. 42. 6. m ts Haya. 


Laxoin, op of: fon of Philip'the Freach king, js let Inte 
RAM at the head of a front wy, » 393+ Sce 


rance 
| againſt the Vene- 
pe, 77. Tofes his 
Ace. 


his marriage deach, 12 
— "IX of Otleans. See Orhan, 
emperor of Germany. See Germany, 


. civil, how eftabliſhed, li, 
Libraries, many plactered a6 dee by the ene 
mers, i. 5 
Lidinglan, 82 2 MAI dt. 
Lilla, an officer of Klug E 
Fall kdelity, i. 3%, 
en in the ſtar- chamber, for's feditious 
"libel: V. 210, ' the ſentence is reverſed,” and da- 
-, mages Loney to 1 45 thrown again prod at 
. vi. 1 1 No 57. ; | 


Stephen wake; 


„ ü. 5 


1.5. France, his attem 


es it, und agiint the 
n in 9 3 82. 


2 rene i. Tec." Wherith 
= ib. 47 by the 
— bi p of, is fined in the ftar- chamber, v. 
209. 
— cl of, forms a deſign againſt Henry VII. iii. 
15. goes to conſult with his friends in Germany, ib. 
th a body of troops to Ireland, and invades 


e 16. "is Killed at the battle of Stoke, 17. 


TE og N the French 
e in 5 izabeth' bogey ty * his 
bene extraortinary toy 68. ala | 


Lid, lend,” joins in the plot to murder David Riz+ 
zi0, iv. 467. ſent by the affociated lords, to —_ 
» with three j1 ments for her to fign the 


of Lochleven 
2 lady, her trial, "i. 15 
Litany, new, uſed in En ith, 5 err era Hen vm. 


iii, 3 ordered to Engliſh, by Queen 
9 8 20 
Tp or „ firſt exated, il. 235. ate of, 
in Queen ar X's teigh, e 


eit dee. Mary *. 


1 
i 
B 
1 
= 
1 
5 
Z 
* 


Mary at the confe- 

mmiſſioners, Vo 495» his 

are headed in England by Wicklife, ii. 277, 

een by the duke of Lani, 278. 4 4b 


4 


ee of them is ardered to 
2 — of 
_ -andther rat, Q 
lards, headed by lord Cobham, 
ſeine the king, | ws are 
- ny 
To « Roman 2 is reduced to 


Mi 


2 
5 N Aer 358. 
to it, ta 
25 . : — che la- 
Habigtats of Weſtminſter, ii. 9. 8 
I» e eee 
« 2 * 5 2 miu 
. ay 4/5 
| peaſed 8 of London, - the Joyful 
- reception - of Henry vi wegating 
ſickneſs there, 6. Aras a net 379- 
alacrity of, to oppoſe invincible Armada, i 


632. an account of the ſtrangers in it, in Queen 
—— 734. another plague there, v. 9. 


: ate of, in king James |. time, 122. Hs gu there, 
"> 3 the king to make 1 


of the civil war, 3 b — 


the er ib. militia, joins 
goruſions A N between the — 


a — vi. Le. - rebels 
other 'plag ue ves 167. 


her, 4 | 
| het, den XI — 5 charte 1 
- 25 54 
alc ber 3 Sade 


By: : bikop of »- 24 
e, priſoner in pro- 
0 o princeſs 

to Lewis, Gems Munna li. 94, 95. which 
is approved of, and takes eſßect, 5. 


Tord, Houſe of, their eee vgs" reſpect to 
ſertlin the yi of government Yuring the — 
| * II. ü. 24% 243 · proceedings concerning 


E 
172. Which never 


N — introduced into this houſe, ib. 


ri ſent to the T. Tower, 1 


* 


: Sr. © 
_ earl Suffolk, impeached at their bar by the houſe of 
commons, 250. w We 
252. . 
25+. cond 8 828 W je houſe r 
condemn the ; 
of la, Be James Br k TH . 


e 7. 


n he Aae . fo 
rence, brother of Edward IV. 417+ approve of a bill for 
moderating the }j of diſpoſing of "mo ini. 
into a law, ib, | jury of, uy 
Queen Anne Boleyn, md 207. 
. jon, 230. ß 
— abrogated, 


ſtatutes of k 
— Vow aherd before it paſſed into Jaw, $39. 


VI. 
22 os 
Lancaſter, 378. 


en . 
ns, ve to the power of ordination, 579. 
reſect A bill ; ancing, 641. the 
W NES 64 


a petition of 
yo that ſent up by the commons, 172. - 
TERS that ge ing clergyman 60 hol dee. 
258. receive an from the attorney ge-. 
neral againſt lord Kimbolton wo five members of & 
houſe of commons, 309. - conſent to the ordinance - 
about the militia, 322. and to war againſt the Ki 


| U. the houſe 8 ib. and the 'ma Saen r 


n lay wy the reſidue, at Weltmi 
the engue and covenant, 360. aſſen 
up — all over England, 408. aut. : 


with the 83 425- their pon 8 
29. — LY to t Ling. 436. 
bn EW p ho Kip quily of bo 

high-treaſon, . es abel by e of 

commons, ib. aſſume their antient authority, vi. 

116. having ho Kok with the houſe of commons about e- 

King, 117. remonſtrate againſt" the in- 
156. receive a letter from the carl of Cla- 


— 
— 179. Which they tranſmit to the houſe of 
commons. 190. amend = money -bill, 206. ad- 


15 he King vs Fee 229. 


iction, 244. 
with that houſe in their votes about the popiſh 
4 carl uf Danby upon his 
peached, 292. and afterwards commit him 


[to he Foxes, 298. renew their vote about the 


the bill for eaſe of pro- 
to receive Fita - Harris's 


_ 


der, ib, meet in the convention, 435. 


with them in their vote about the vacancy 


treaſon, ib. 


Lunden Lord, his letter 1s „ v. 230. 


to deſtroy the proteſtants, 
Lew. 


12 , Colonel, 


% 


© In 


[ invaſion, 380. vote a reverſal of Stafford's attain . 
have a free 
conference with the houſe of commons, 437. * 


throne, 439. and to oy. the crown on the prince 
and princ Lor Orange, 


Lern, rd, gets a gift o his father's forfeiture, vi. 
141. is condemned to die, 175 is pardoned, ib. 
again for high- 


* created earl of Argyle, 342. 
condemns 344. wo Ie to Holland, 
ib. invades Scotland in the reign of James II. 388. 


is retaken, and executed, ib. 


Lothaire, elder brother of Egbert, depoſes ' Edric, his 
is afterwards. 


nephew, and ſon of Egbert, i. 27. 

lain in battle by the depoſed prince, ib. 4 
effects, 231. be is created an earl, 284. 

Lovin, King of France. See France. | 

Level, Viſcount, raiſes an inſurrection againſt Henry VII. 
ii. 10. | ſoon abandons it, and eſcapes into Flanders, 

is ſuppoſed to have fallen in the battle of 


Stoke, 17 
 Lowvaine, Cardinal, uncle of M : "Qs of Scots, 
reconci ciled to the reforming 


difſuades her from bein 
joins in a confederacy 


lords of Scotland, iv, 464. 
Countries, ſtate of, in 85 "reign of Henry vil. 
We Flanders, Flemings, and United Pro- 


* Ludovice, duke of Milan, joins in a league with the 
Emperor a others a zainſt France, i i. 42. the effect 
a this confederacy, his dominions are ſubdued 


the French, See Milan. 
ſucceeds Ireton in the chief command 


of Ireland, vi. 36. finiſhes the conqueſt of that 
kingdom, ib. is ſucceeded by Fleetwood, 76. 


ili. 19. 


vince. 


N Luther, Martin, declaims againſt indulgencies, and ſe- 


veral errors of the church of Rome, iii. 120. 
rotected hy the elector of Saxony, ib. anſwers a 
k wrote agal ainſt him by Henry VIII. 121. his 
doctrines ſpread all over Europe, and why, ib. treats 
Henry n and afterwards a erg for it, 
185, many of his diſciples ſettle in England, 333. 
Lutz, battle of, v. 191. 


Luxenburgh, Duke, breaks in upon the prince of Orange:: 


intrenchments, beats him at St. Omers, 
253. but is worſted at St. Denis, 262. 
Luxury, ſtate of, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 


239- 


vi. 227. 


» 
M 
* 
Ld 
U * af ! 


ACBET H, a powerful nobleman, murders 
!*ancan, King of Scotland, i. 120. uſurps 

the crown, 121. is fla in, ib, 
Nag, Sr eee, appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to manage a treaty with Queen Elizabeth, concerning 


575 en Mary, iv. 519. 
Ma kr.ll, Dr. heads an inſurreQion 2 85 Henry 


— 


rr i. 186. it is quelled, 


Manners, ſtate of, in the © thirteenth 


VIII. m. 215. is abandoned, the TENTS 
taken, and gt os ib. „ 


* 3 = heady the Emperor and the French 


Maree hes by the French King, vi. 1 
Magdalen College, its caſe, vi. 405. a maſter abate | 


are expelled, | 
Magna Charta, See Charrer, Great. 


"Magn, King of Norway, his attewpt . 


repulſed, i. 229. 


Mahomet I. the firſt tranſa&ions of that prophet, and 
his followers; i. 


187. 

_— _ their power deſcribed, vi; 855 ave 
Mach, of Lethin a, ſent by*the. con n to. 
ſolicit aſſiſtance from Queen 8 Ir. 425. 


is ſecretary of ſtate, and confident of Queen 
when ſhe arrived in France, 434. — a 
eit Elizabeth's friendſhi 


c. 


P» 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, N of Cumber- 


. Tg i. 75. his homage for it, to the crown. of 
England, 76. See Scotland, 
Malta, knights of, their order is diſſolved, and revenues 
ſeized, by Henry VIII. iii. 238. 
Mancheſter, earl, Ae houſe of peers, and a 
ral of the . army, is ſeconded in mi- 
affairs Cromwell, 368. his character, 
376. his diſpute with Cromwell, ib. 1377. .refigns 
his command in the army, 380. meets the army at 
Hounſlow-heath, with the enſigns of his office, as 
ſ er of the houſe of peers, 438, is 5 
ucted to Weſtminſter, 429. becomes zealous for 
the reſtoration,” vi. 114 


century, i. 423. 
in the reign of Edward II. ii. 153. in Queen A 


beth's reigo, iv. 2 between the reſtoration and 
revolution, vi. 
Mansfeldt, count, his + expedition, , A 1d5, 


' Manufa&wres, ſtate of, in Queen 4X reign, iv. 


734. 3 ſtate . — of James I. Fs 123. 


Manwaring, Docto » Ve 173. 
nt its conf 1 
count, is obliged by k John, 3. 379. re- 
bels 7 W 59. is aided by the French king, 
360. made a ner, 361. 
m— earl, 2 a priſoner in Wales, ji, 286. the 


* conſpiratorvin wy favour are 4 306. is for- 
ven, 317. tho aving a right to the 
5m tan He TV. id. 7 8. ” ö 
Margaret, maid of Norway, \cknowleged Queen 
Scotland, ii. 69. See Scotland. 
of Anjou, princels, married to VI. ii. 
354+ the conneQs berſelf with Wincheſter's party, 
| ſucceeds to Suffolk's power in the miniſtry, 
388. appears to be imperious, 370. her party, un- 
able ary re ſiſt the duke o e s, conſents to or 
ereated regent, 3 wreſt the power out of his 
hands, 375. are are ſeeming) „ reconciled to the * 
| NN 


e 


* 
io 
* 
POE 


OR. 
n Ge cd 


"0 


376 


D wn 


amy on. behalf"of-her hoſband, ib. Which defeats. 
the Yorkifts, 380. but is routed at Touton, 387. 


ſhe Mes Wirk ker hoſband into Scotland, ib. ſolicits 
aſſiſtance at the court of France, 390. is routed at 
Hexham; and, together with her ſon, protected by 


robbers,” 301. eſcapes to Flanders, ib. returns tio 


England; after Warwick's defeat, 405. her army is 


defeated at Tewkſbury, 408. ſhe is made a priſoner, - 


2 X. | 


marriage, 357. the canſe of her animoſity agalaſt 
her aer Elizabeth; ib. ſolicits the pope 74 — 
tional reconciliation to the holy ſre,' 358. is mar- 
ried to the arch-duke Philip, 361. the articles f 
the marriage contract, ib. the nation is generally 
diſſatisſied with it, ib. 362. becomes extremely di- 
ous, by her tyrannical proceedings, 366, qims at a 
power to diſpoſe of the crown, 367. is thwarted in 


% 


this by the parliament, ib. her great impatience for 


her . huſband's arrival, 368. and exceſſive fondneſs. 


- after he came, 369. expoſes herſelf greatly, with 


and her ſon ſlain, her death and character, 414. 
Margaret, princeſs e eldeſt r e. of king 


enry VII. is married to James IV. of Scotland, iii. 
54. is created regent duriog the infancy of her ſon, 
3. married to the earl of Angus, 99. deprived of 


land, 100. procures a divorce from 


| marries another nobleman, 182. who violeatly op- 


poſes the Douglaſſes, ib. 

Marignan, battle of, iii. 102 - © + 8 
' Marlbridze, ſtatutes of, ii. 575 . * 
Marre, earl, choſen regent of Scotland, on the death of 

R the earl of Lennox, iv. 540. is forced to con- 

clude a truce with the Queen's party, and dies of 

grief for the diſtracted ſtate of his _—_ OG 

| Marſham, Sir George, an anecdote of, v. 205. |: 

Marflon Meer, battle of, v. 370. F # 

Martin II. pope of Rome, ſummons a general council 

nat Placentia, i. 2 10, another at Auvergne, ib. the 
occaſional uſe, he made of tbe armies aſſembled for 
cruſades, 212 . f 

——— V. acknowleged pope, by almoſt all the king- 
doms of Europe, ii. 320. ' 

Martyr, Peter, obtains leave to depart from England, 
on the acceſſion of Queen Mary III. 
rouſly treated by biſhop Gardiner, ib. 
done to his wife's corps, ib. ; 
Martyrs,” in Queen Mary's time, their numbers and 

cConſtaney, iii. 380. effects thereof, ib. great um- 


bers of, in England, and other countries, 382, 


n 4 a | FF 
Mary: daughter of Henry VIII. and. Queen Catharine, 
ſcruples concerning her legſtimacy,- iii. 150. is 
hardly treated by ber father, 209. declared illegiti- 
mate, 210. 7 by the parlament to her right 
of ſueceſſion, 262. ber remarkable obſtinacy in the 
catholic religion, 319, 332. her chaplains impriſon- 
ment, 332. the council argue with her, ib. her 
great une i oppoſition, 333. deſigns to eſcape 
to the Emperor, but is prevented, ib, her right of 
ſucceſſion ſet aſideſ in favour of Lady Jane Gray, 

344. / her title to de crown, 347, 348. on hearing 
of king Rdward's death, writes to the council to pro- 
claim her in London, 348. many reſort to her, and 
declare for her, -3 $0. 
generally acknowleged, 351. „tives at the Tower, 
and affects larity, 352, 333. her attachment 


x0 the catholic religion, 353. - unprifons many te- 
-formed biſhops, &c. 354. ber legitimacy confirmed 
deliberates 


parkament, 356. 
N VI. 3 N 


the regency, id. goes with the young * Eng- 
Zus. and 


concerning her 


5 and n 
cal and fas A extortions, ib, 


reſpe to her pregnancy, 372. the eſſects of her 
barbarous cruelty, . a commiſſion to ex- 
tirpate hereſy, ib. ſends an embaſſy to the pope, 
ſoliciting the reconciliation of the holy ſee, 383. re- 
ſolves to reſtore the church lands in the bands of the 
crown, 384. is deeply affected by her huſband's in- 
difference eglect of her, ib. 385. - her tyranni- 
unable io pro- 


mote the war with France, ſolicited by ber huſband, 


Calais, 255 gets ſre ſli ſupplies ftom the parliament, 


388, 389. by an artifice, obtains of the council to 
2206s to a _ with 5 391. violent extortions to 
ſuppoxꝭ it, ib, 392. s an army to Flanders, 392. 
— 3 perſons of diſtinction to the Tower, 


ib. murmurs againſt her, on account of the loſs of 


397» 3 


. ſends a fleet and army againſt France, 
399+ 


r death and character, 401 


* * 


Mary, Queen of Scots, her birth, lil. 254. propoſals 


is lent to France, 3cg. 


55. is gene- 
„ _ 


to marry her to the heir of the crown of England, 

275» ſeveral arguments to enſorce this, 300, 301. 

is married to the Dauphin, 
ns three remarkable papers on that occaſion, 

97. the cauſe of di guſts between her and Queen 

lizabeth, 415. 


mes the arms and title of _— 
of England, ib. refuſes to ratify the treaty of Edin- 


396 


| burgh, 429.. on the death of her huſband, King of 
. France, lays aſide the arms of England, 7 but 
n 


| Scatland, 432. 


reſuſes to renounce her title to the crown of 


ib. is denied a thro' England, in her way to 
ö to the Engliſh ambaſſs- 


dor on that occaſion, b. 433. eſcapes from the 
Engliſh fleet, and arrives in Scotland, in company 
with many French courtiers, 43% ner ſorrow on 
leaving France, ib, is received in Scotland with 


. univerſal fſatisfaftion, 434- her agreeable and en- 


ging accompliſhments, and a'tempts to reſtore po- 
ice in the country, and gain the affeCtions of the re- 
formers, ib. is ſeverely inſulted and »buſed by the 
reformers, on account of her offenſive religion, 436, 


437. Which is the ſource of her ſubſequent errors, 


| 497 
is proclaimed in London, and 


„. how: abuſed by the clergy for this reaſon, 
ſolicits Queen Elizabeth friendſhip, + 440. 
which tht - princeſs declines to grant, ib. 441," 
great proſeſſions of friendſhip between theſe Queens, 
456. an interview-propoſed between them at York, 
ib, which Queen Elizabe;h declines, 457. feveral 
perſons proppſed to her in marriage by her Fregch 


* ib. the carl of Liicelter propoſed to 2 


1 D 


for a huſband by Queen E'izabeth, ib. 458. which 
occaſions a difference between them, 458, ſencs an 
amb.ſſador to London, to make up the breach, ib. 
her attachment to her religion ex her to _ 
inconveniencies, 461. her anſwer to the general af- 
ſembly's remonſtrance on that account, ib. is 


married to lord Darnly, 462. which occaſions dif- 


contents among the nobility and people, ib. ſhe 
raiſes forces againſt the malecontents, 463. drives 
them from from place to place, and at laſt into Eng- 
land, ib. ons Chatelerau!t conditionally, 464. 
inclined to be reconciled to the reſt, but diſſu by 
advice from France, ib. calls a parliament in order 
to their forfeitore, 465, beſtows an extraordinary 
degree of confidence and favour on David Rizzio, 
466. uſes all her endeavours to fave him from his 
aflaſſins, 468. her ſtrong reſentment againſt the 
murderers, and particularly againſt heg huſband, ib. 
eſcapes with bim to Dunbar, ib. rns to Edin- 
burg, and by the jntereſt of Bothwell is prevailed 
to lay aſide her intentions for revenge, ib. is de- 
| livered of a ſon and notifies his birth to Queen Eli- 
—_ ib, - 8 
Her partizans, 470, 472. is greatly in fluss 

Bothwell, 7 dilgulied with her huſband, ib. l 


ſaid to have given him poiſon, and ſuſpected of join- 


ing wi h Bothwell in his murder, ib. 474. continues 
her ſamiliarity with Bothwell and other ſuipeRed 
perſons, 474. orders Lenox to make good his 
charge, 475. refuſes to delay the trial at Lenox's re- 
queſt, ib. after Bothwell 2cqui:al he is recommended 
to her as a huſband by her nobles, 476. is ieized 
by Bothwell, and carried to Dunbar, 477. ſoon 
grants him a pardon ſor this and all his other crimes, 
ib. is cone 


creates Bothwell duke of Orkney, and order; the 
bans of marriage to be publiſhed in the church, 
ib. which a proteſtant clergyman refuſes to comply. 
with, ib. is married to Bothwell by a proteſtant 
biſhop, 479. few of the nobility countenauce it, 


and it is oppoſed by he courts of England and 


France, ib. this marriage brings a genersl odium 
on the country, 40. and co: fidered, with other 
\circumſtances, ns a ſtong preſumption of her guilt, 


her great imprudence and bad corduR, ib 481. 


A confede:acy of nobles and others raiſe forces aga:nit 


her, 482. flies with Bothwell to Dunbar, but is. 


obliged to yield herſelf up a priſoner, ib, her ftrong 
attachment to Bothwell is diſcovered, 483. is ſent 
a Priſoner o the caſtle of 'Lochlever, where ſhe is 
treated with ſeverity, ib. the Engliſh ambaſſador is 
denied accels to her, 488. four different propoſals 
concerning her, ib, figns three different inſlruments 


without examining them, 486, declared an accom- 


plice in her b ſband's murder, and condemned to 
1 impriſonment by the parliamen: of Scotland, 
b. her dimiſſion of the crown confirmed in parlia- 
ment, ib, a ſaQtion is formed in her favour, ib. 


the great vigour hereby giffuled, among 


| to Edinburgh, and ſhewy herſelf at 
liberty, in preſence of the courts of juſtice, 478. 


cation againſt 


ar © 


eſcapes from Lochleven, and raiſes an army, ib. 
which is defeated by the aſſociated lords, 488. flies 
into England, and craves of Queen Elizabeth protec- 
tion and acceſs io her preſence, ib. Queen Elizabeth 


declines, and why, to accept a viſit from her, 
; . by me — 


* > 


. ſſengers 
from Queen Elizabeth, to whom ſhe ſubmits her 


Cauſe, ib. is moved to Bolton caftle, 492. ap- 


. 


oe commiſſioners to cogſer with thoſe of Queen 
lizabeth, ib. her complaints againſt her enemies, 
493- with their anſwers, and complaints agaiaſt 
her, ib. her reply to Murray's charge, 494. ap- 
ſatisfied that the conferences are transferred. to 
ampton Court, 495. refuſes to anſwer Murray's 
charge againſt her, 496, again deſires admiſſion to 
Queen Elizabeth's preſence, and propoſes to make 


huer defence to her only, ib. her love-letters to Both- 
© well are produced, 497. 
oners break off the conferences, 498. her condu 


whereupon her commiſſi- 


cenſured, ib. evidences of the authenticity of theſe 
letters to Bothwell, 498, 500. charges Murray with 
— of the King, 501. . to Tut- 
ry, 503. declines a propo e by Qucen 
Elizabeth to her, ib. bt two offers 1 


princeſs, Whick are not accepted, ib. her anſwer 


to the propoſal of marriage with the duke of Nor- 
folk, 510. is carried to Coventry, aud more cloſe- 
ly con red, 513. gains the admiration of all about 
her, by her modeſty, and the dignity of her behaviour, 
515. her diflimulation with Queen Elizabeth, 516. 
was inferior to her in perſonal conduct and diſcre- 
tion, as well as in power, ib, her party becomes 
maſt:rs of Edioburgh on the death of the regent, 
517. is forced to make conceſſions to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, ib. ſeveral propoſals made to her by Queen © 
Elizabeth, which ſhe agrees to, 518, 619. is cog- 


vinced of Queen Elizabeth's inlincerity, 520. is 


ſuſpected to have procured the Pope's excommuni- 
a Elizabeth, ib. approves of 
Rodolphi's ſcheme for fubverting Qucen Elizabeth's 
government, 536, and renews her correſpondence 
with the duke of Norfolk, ib. her guilt is diſco- 
vered by Queen Elizabeth, and ſhe is called to ac- 
count for her conduct, 539. the parliament peti- 
tion for her tial, ib. + adherents are forced to 

ſubmit to the King's authority, 540, ber letter to 
Queen Elizabeth, concerning Govrie's conſpiracy, 
572 how at'ended to by that Queen, 574. in 
what light ſhe is regarded by Queen Elizabeth, 592. 
the effecis of the harſh treatmant ſhe receives from 
Queen Elizabeth, vpon her depcſition, 593. ber 
letter to Queen Elizabeth, concerning the falſe reports 
ſpread upon that princeſs, ib. ſhe ſents to Babing- 
ton's.conip.racy, 597. her trial is propoſed, 398. 
the treatment the th en met with, 59g. and removal 
to Fotheringhay caſtle, ib. what paſſed between her 
and the committione:s appointed to try her, before 
her trial came on, 600. the beginning of the trial, 


601. an account of her intercepted letters, relative 
FLY to 


** * 
, 


{ » 


Mary, a princeſs of En 
wort to the French king, iii. 95. becomes a 
widow by his death, within three months after the 


Maſs, and 


Maſſacres, of Jews in England, i. 


* 


vigorous defence, till relieved by Eſſex, 353, 
Maſe Richard, a prieſt, promotes the impoſtore of 
the maid of Kent, 1ii. 189, 190. is puniſhed for it, 


© confidered, 604. 
at the trial, 


behaviour, when informed 
an account of her laſt letter to Queen Elizabeth, 612. 


What reaſon, to order 
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to the charge then again her, ib. 602. her conſpi- 


her ſan, 602. the proof againſt Mary, 
8 incident that happened 
607. ber ſentence, ib. the execution 
of the ſentence is ſolicited by rlizment, 609. her 

0 Keie töttous 611. 


racy agai 


JD Elizaberh's. "egortiers perſuade ber, and for 

neen Mary for execution, 
Gig. her execution is reſolved on, 616. and a war- 
rant for it ſecretly drawn out, ib. in what manner 
ſhe behaved, on receiving an account that ſhe was to 
die next morhing, 617. her behaviour through that 


evening, 618. and next morning, before ſhe went 
to the hall, Where ſhe was to die, 61 


her beha- 


viour in the hall, 620. her conſtancy in her religidas. 


her execution, 622. and character, ib. 
nd, fiſter of Henry VIII. is 


621. 


marriage, ib. is aſterwards to the duke of 
Suffolk, 96. 


— dzoghter of king Charles I. married to the 
prince of Orange, v. 282. embarks for Holland, 


See Orange. 


the prince of Orange, vi. 257. See 5 5 
7 Maſſes, Maſs book reviewed by Henry 
= lit. 251. A Ce y act of 
arliament, 30g. y Queen Mary, 35 
aboliſhed by nt, in Queen Elizabeth's {Ay 
v. 410. : 


A 
nots in” France, iv. 542. at Amboyna, v. 290. 
e in IA: þ See Oneale, Sir Phelim. 
fey, governor” of Gloceſter, for the parliament, re- 
ſes to ſurrender it to the king, v. 349. makes a 


191. 
"Marikda, daughter of Malcolm III. of Scotland, is mar- 


ried to Henry I. of Eniffland, i. 226. 


——— davghter of Henry I. married to Henry V. 
5 15 after his . 


* England, 234. 


married to Geoffrey, eldeſt ſon of the 
the barons, ib. is delivered of a ſon, named H 


emperor of Germany, i. 241. | 
unt of Anjou, 
ib. recogniſed ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne, by 

„ off, is daio recog. 
afterwards king © nd, 2 s again - 
riſed een 05 the 2 id. the nh taken on 
that occaſion, are overlooked, 249. and Stephen 
uſurps the throne, to which ſhe was provided ſucceſſor, 
ib. her buſband concludes & truce with Stephen, 
250. ſhe is, with her huſband, expelled from the 
government of Normandy, ib. ſhe lands in 
an inſurrection there in her fa- 
your, ib, her partizans mike Stephen priſoner, 
255- ſhe agrees with the pope's * — 
crowned Queen of England, 256. the Londone:s 


* daughter 15 the duke of York, is married to 


2, 333. of Hu- 


and troubles there, ib. 


of peace between France and England, 33. 
makes a 2 


E X. 


revolt againſt her, 257. ſhe excha 8. en, ſor 
earl Ro her 'brogher, 258. — _ Nor- 


mandy, 259. in ther ſon's reign, ineffcQually diſ- 
ſuades him from promoting Becket to the ſee of Caa- 


terbury, 273. 


Matrimeny, the "Engliſh clergy are ſorbid to marry, i. 


243. again allowed, iii. 316. 


Matthew, count of Boulogne. See Boulogne, 
Matthews, Toby, his caſe, v. 14. | 
M.arice, prince of Orange. See Orange. ; 


nee, younger ſon of the elector palatine of 
the Rhine, offers his ſervice to king Charles I. v. 
336. commands a body of cavalry at Roandway- 
down, is detached to Devonſhire, 349. in 
vain befieges Plymouth, 363. then Lyme, with tic 


ſame ſucceſs, 368. aſſiſis the king to diſband K. 


ſex's forces, 373. is ſhipwrecked, and periſhes, ia 
a hurricane, vi. 


4- 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, his intereſt in the Low 


Countries, how acquired, iii. 19. his pretenſions, 
finds that the mutinous 
ngs are fomented by the court of France, 20. 

with the duke of Brittany, for the marriage of 

his daughter, an heireſs, 21. makes a league-with 
Henry VII. 26. marries the heireſs of Brittany, by 
xy, after the duke's death, 27. is deprived of 


| his wife, by her actual morriage with the French 


king, 29, vents his rage in indecent terms, 30. his 
levity, and vain glory, how ſupported, 31. is not- 
ready to aſſiſt Henry VII. when invading France by 
concert with him, 32. is comprehended in-a treaty 
but 
arate peace, ib. leagues with b- 
lic of Venice, fr the 1 the Milane 9 
joins with the French king, to recommend Warbec 
to James IV. of Scotland, 4 becomes jealous of 
the French king's ſucceſs-in ſubduing Milan, 53. by 

what means he maintained his authority "a Em- 
Pire, hen he ſucceeded to the imperial crown, 74. 
makes a treaty wich France and Arragon, for recove- 


* + ry of a partof the Milaneſe, ib. 75. adheres for ſome 


* 


—— Juke of Milan, re-inſtated, iii. 82. 


time to the French alliance, 77. his embaſſadors 
ſign a treaty with Henry VIII. againft France, but 
he diſavows them, 84. receives money from Henry 
VIII. but fails in his engagements to him, 88. ſerves 
under him in the Low Countries, and receives his pay, 
ib. adviſes him to lay fiege to Tournay, go. is 
duced from the alliance of England, and embraces 
the friendſhip of -France, 94 is ready to embrace 
every propoſal, attended with an «fer of money, 
103. invades Italy, but is repulſed, 194. offers, 
for money, to reſign to Henry the imperial crown, ib, 
dies, 109. the conſequences of his death, ib, 
is taken 
under the protect on of the Swiſs, 102. diſguſted 
with them, and puts himſelf into the hands of the 
French king, 103. obtains a league of the Italian 
ers to be formed, for ſecuring him in the poſſeſ- 
on OW Milaneſe, 129, 130. on the approach 
2 of 
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of the French army, flies to Lodi, 135. and the 
French ſcize Milan, ib. | 5 
+: Mayenne, duke of, becomes head of the catholic league 
in France, iv. 649. | 
 Maxarine, cardinal, his character, vi. 64. his beha- 
viour to the protector, 65. his extraordinary com- 
laiſance to him, 85. his behaviour to king Charles 
I. then in exile,” 103. | | 
Meal. tub plot, vi. 34. f 
Mediterranean, a ſea - fight there, vi. 41. 
Melvil, Robert, ety 
ſuccours from Queen Elizabeth, iv. 425. ſent with 
three inſtruments for Queen Mary to ſign in Lochle- 
ven-caſtle, 485. propoſes to Queen Mary, her mar- 
riage with the duke of Norfolk, 510. ; 


dir James, ſent by Queen Mary, to make up "Wop 
breach between her and Queen Eiizabeth, iv. 458. 


his character and addreſs, in executing that commiſ- 
tion, ib. 459. ſent by Queen Mary, to inform 
Queen Eliza eth of the birth of a Scots prince, 


Elizabeth's time, iv. 734. 

—— armed, * then, ib. 

Mercia, a kingdom, firſt eſtabliſhed, i. 17. king of, 

. Þ. defeats the king of Northumberland, 
unites that kingdom with his own, 31. 
jected to Eaſt-Anglia, 32. riſe of, 33. becomes 
ſubje& to Kinred, 34. bis hiſtory, ib. further hi- 
Rory of, 35. is ſubjefted to Egbert, 36. and there- 
by united with the new ſtate ercted by him, ib. 

: Methwen, in Perthſhire, battle of, ii. 120. : 

. Michel/on, her character, v. 226. her doctrines, ib. 

. Middleſex, earl of, impeached, v. 99. his ſentence, 
100. his fine remitted 


„ib. 


| Middleton, general of the Scots royaliſts in the moun- 


tains, vi. 27. is created an 140. and made 
commiſſioner of the firſt parliament, after the reſtora- 
tion, ib. *the king is diſguſted with his violent ad- 
- miniſtration, and diſplaces him, 189, 


Milan, a duchy in Italy, ſubdued by the French king, | 


iii. 53. part of it, by treaty, delivered to the Vene- 
tians, 75. abandoned by them, 76. reſumed, ib. 


the Milaneſe is governed by a French lieutenant, 77. 


the council of Piſa transferred to Milan, and re- 
moved from thence, 78. in confedericy with the 
Swiſs, revolts from France, and Maximilian, ſon of 
its duke Ludovico, is reinſtated, 82, the French 
claim to Milan, offcred to Spain, as a dowry to a 
French princeſs, 94. 


reduced under the obedience of France, and reſigned 
to that crown, by its duke, 103. is invaded by the 
_ emperor, who is there repulſed by the French, 104. 
a league is made between the emperor and the pope, 
for expelling the French out of this duchy, 104. 
they are expelled, by the loſs of a battle there, 124. 
a fruitleſs expedition undertaken by France to reco- 
ver it, 132. 


it, headed by the French King, 135, the plague 


the congregation, to ſolicit 


+4; 


the battle of Marignan there, 
102. in which the Swiſs are beaten, ib. Milan is 


another French expedition, to recover 


x 


there, ib. by the fate of the battle of Pavia, 136. 


2 2 


is taken poſſeſſion of by him, 142. who threatens 
the duke Francis with the forfeiture of that duchy, 
ib, a confederacy of Italian powers with the Frecch 
king, is formed, for reſtoring its duke, 145, who 
is once. more threatened by the emperor with a pro- 
ſecution, in order to a forfeiture, 148. reſtored to Fran- 
cis Sforza, 168. by his death, devolves to the em- 
peror, 166. its duke Francis dies without iſſue, 1 


it comes under the pore of the emperor, ib. it 


and the duchy again ineffectually pretended to by the 


French king, ib. : 
Milimay, Sir William, his ſpeech in e er iv. 557. 


Militia, fuſt raiſed in England, in king Alfred's reign, 


ji. 59. feudal, deſcription of, ii. 84. how uncgrtain, 
85. effects of its being diſuſed, 8g. computed 
number of, in Queen . Elizabeth's reign, iv. 734. 
plan of, formed, v. 317. brought into parliament, 
318. delayed by the king, 319. other means uſed 


. + to bring it about, 320. an ordinance concerning it, 


' © $09, 
15 Mes, able bodied, their number in England in Queen 


aſſented to by both houſes, 322. a proclamation is 
iſſued by the king, againſt this ordinance, ib. each 
fide publiſhes to the nation, a defence of their reſpec- 
tive meaſures, 324. more votes about it, 325. 
eſtabliſhed in all counties, by the protector, vi. 72. 
.in Scotland, by a& of parliament, 267. ſtate of, 
from the reſtoration to the revolution, 455. 


Mill. Walter, the laſt perſon burnt for hereſy in Scot- 


land, iv. 418. 


_ Millenarians, their rinciples, vi. 2. they govern the 


ſtate, 50. conſpire againſt Cromwell, 86. inſt 
king Charles II. 5 ſuppreſſed, 139. . 


Milton, his character, vi. 128. 
Miniſirr, of Richard II. expelled, ii. 354. of Henry * a 


VIII. iu. 70. character of, 185, 186, how re- 

tained in obedience by the king, 186. of Edward 

VI. 288. altered, 328. of Elizabeth, iv. 406. 

firſt, of king Charles II, vi. 130. altered 
by the introduction of the cabal, 200. undergoes 
another conſiderable alteration, 242, farther chang- 
ed, 300. ſtate of in 1669, 313. in 1682, 347. 
firſt of king James II. 375. altered, 396. further 
changed, 405. - 

Miſe of Lewes, what, ii. F 


Mitchel, his caſe, vi. 270. his execution, 271. 


Model, new, introduced into the army, v. 396. laid 
aſide by tacit conſent, and why, 422. 

Monarchy, diſſolved, v. 451. reſtored, vi, 116. 

Mency, its value among the Anglo-Saxons, i, 160. in- 
tereſt of, in the reign of Henry III. ü. 56, deno- 
mination of, altered, 322. 8 

—— current, its computed amount in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, iv. 738. 8 

Monceatour, battle of, iv. 6314 | 

Mt, George, lieutenant-general, ſubdyes Scotland, 

vi. 36, commands, under Blake, in a ſea-fight, 42. 
beats Tromp, 55. a hiſtory of his life, 103, he de- 
clares for a free parliament, 104. marches to. Lon- 
don, 108. declares, in the city, for a full and free 


parliament, | 


* 
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\rliament, tog. his behaviour in the city, 110. Mentreſe, earl of, his hiſtory, v. 390. to 393. ſe:s u 
4 | % the royal ſtandard in Scotland, 393. „ Rojas, 


— _ Cauſes the ſegluded members to be received into the 
-_. Houſe, 111, obtains of the long or rump parlia- 
ment to diſſolve itſelf, ib. and call a free parlia- 
ment, 112. cauſes the king's letters to be delivered 
to both houſes of parliament, 116. meets the king, 
gat his arrival, at Dover, 117. is created duke of 
© Albemarle, 130 SW Albemarle. 
Monks and Monaſteries, the cauſes of the imperſections 
in | their hiſtories, i. 19, a hiſtory of them, 77. 
their introduction into England, 83. are greatly 
alarmed at the progreſs of the reformation, iii. 189. 
detected in a conſpiracy, Ib, ſuffer greatly by the 
_.., Impoſture of the Mid of Kent, 191. che encreaſe 
of them, a radical inconveniency in popery, 197. 
are greatly incenſed againſt king Henry, 198. great 
diſorders are diſcovered among them, ib. the leſſer 
monaſteries are ſuppreſſed by the parliament,” 199. 


their poſſeſſions granted to the king, ib. the ſup- 
preſſion of theſe, cauſes great diſcontents among he 
 ———— his. conſpiracy, v. 288, 289. abandoned by 


people, 214. the greater ſuppreſſed, 219, 220. 
many abſurd and ridiculous things found in them, 


220, 221. and impoſtures diſcovered in them, 221, 


222. the amount of their revenues, 222. how diſ- 

poſed of by the king, 223. the ſuppreſſion of them 
is greatly regretted by 

ed by Queen Mary, 384. and ſuppteſſed by Queen 

Elizabeth iv. 400. | > 


Minmenth, duke, his character, vi. 296. his illegiti- 


macy declared, 297. he defeats the covenanters at 
- Bothwell-bridge, 309. is greatly careſſed in Eng- 
land, 315. conſpires againſt the king, 352. bis 
conſpiracy is diſcovered, 35;. he is 8 365. 
but ordered to depart the kingdom, ib, he invades 
Eogland, 380. bis conduct on that occaſion, 381. 
he is defcated, 382. made a priſoner, 383. exe- 
.cuted, ib. 


the people, 319 ſome erett - 


in Scotland. reaſſumes the command, vi. 16. is 
wy a priſoner, 17, condemned, 18, execut- 
ed, 19. 


_ Moniſerrat, marquis of, claims the kingdom of Jeruſa- 


lem, ii. 340. is aſſaſſinated, 343. its effects, ib. 


Morcar an Naur See Elæuin and Morcar. 
Mordaunt, his conſpiracy, vi. 98. quelled, 99. 
More, Sir Thomas, his account of Jane Shore defend. 


ed, ii. 425. the great {c1] is committed to him, iii. 
160. his reaſon for (ägning it, 172. his excel- 
lent temper, ib. 173. doubts the legality of the ſet- 
tlement of the crown, made by the parli»ment, 179. 
is indicted for it, and committed to the Tower, 180. 
his character, 187. was a violent perſecutor of the 


+», beretics, 188, is condemned, and executed, ſor 


denying the king's ſupremacy, 192, 193. an ac- 
count of his remarks concerning incloſures, extracted 
out of his Utopia, 320. 


him, 291. 


Alerris, attorney of the court of wards, his motion in 


theyhouſe, how ſeconded, iv. 655. the Queen's in- 
jundion thereon; ib. is ſeized in the houſe, by a 
ſerjeant at arms, loſes his preſerments, and is com- 


mitted priſoner to Tilbury caſtle, 656. 


Mortimer, Roger, a potent baron, his intimacy with 


Iſabella, Queen of Edward II. in Paris, ii. 143. 
he grows impatient for the king's death, 147. em- 
ploys two milcreants to murder him, 148. his au- 


_ thority prevents an unſeaſonable attack of Scots inva- 
ders, 158. he becomes the object of national hatred, 


159. adviſes a _ with the king of Scotland, ib. 
enriches himſelf and followers, by forfeitures, 160. 
955 condemnation and forfeiture, in parliament, 
161. 


Menspolies, firſt erefted, ii. 235. petitioned againſt Morrimer's Creſi, battle of, ii, 380. 


by the houſe of commons, iv. 670. the number and 
importance of the commodities given over to mono- 
© polſts, 706. a bill introduced into the lower - houſe, 
for Waolithing them, 707. the Queen promiſes to 
cancel the molt grievous of them, 708. their ſtate, 
at the acceſſion of James I. v. 16, called in by 


preclamation, ib. revived, 75. remonſtrated a- 


gainſt, 76. aboliſhed by att of pirllment, 98. re- 
vived by the king's authority, 200, aboliſhed again, 
dy act of parliamggt, 251. 


Mane helites, their hereſy condemned in Britain, i. 45. 


Meontmorexcy, cornftible of France, commands at the 
ba'tle of St. Quintin, iii. 393. is defeated, and 


taken priſoner, ib. his reaſon for oppoling the mar- 


riage of the Dauphio, with Mary, en of Scote, 
iv. 8 deprived of all power, by the influence 
df the ſe | 
_ = the death of the 1 75 437. joins the duke of Guiſe 
in perſecuting the Hugonots, 448. is taken priſoner 
in a battle againſt them, 450. makes peace with 
tte catholice, and is ſet at liberty, 454. is killed at 
St. Dennis, in a battle againſt the Hugonots, 529. 


bring 


of Guiſe, 430. recalled to court, on 


* 


Mo: tmain, ſtatute of, made, ii. 133. 
M:rtin, earl of, chancelor of Scotland, his motives for 


promoting the aflailination of cardinal Beaton, iv. 
* 3 an aſſociation to pro: ect the prince, and 

murderers of the king to puniſhment, 482. 
takes the coronation cath, in name of king James 
VI. then an infant, 456, appointed by the king, 
and kingdom of Sco land, one of the commiſſioners 
to enquire into Queen Mary's conduct, 492. inter- 


cepts Qeen Mary's letters, 497. Morton's conduct 
on this occaſion, ſcrutinized, 498, 499, his ac- 


count how ihe papers came into his hands, conſider- 
ed, together with the circumſtances that fortify it, 
500. he is appointed by the Scots parhament, one 


of the commiſhoners to magege a treaty with Queen 
Elizabeth, concerning Queen Ma 


ry, 9. 1s choſen 
regent. of Scotland, on the death of Mary, 540, fe- 
cretly takes his meaſures with Queen Elizabeth, ib. 
by whoſe aid he ſubdues the Queen's party, 541. de- 
livers into the king's hangs a reſignation, after hav- 
ing obtained a general pardon, 555, but m__ he 

* ö ad mini- 


dminiſtration, 5 59. is arreſted in council, tried, and 
condemned, ib. ſuffers with conſtancy and reſolution, 


60. 
7b, John, a clergyman, and miniſter to Henry 
VII. iii. o. his preferments, 10. his firatagems 
_ to raiſe money for the king, 30. is made a cardi- 


nal, 45. becomes obnoxious to the people, ib. pro- 


cures a law for his own ſafety, 62. | 
WMortrawers and Gournay, murderers of Henry II. ii. 

148. their fate, ib. | ; 
Mountfort, earl of, his claim to the duchy of Brittany 

kirdles a war in France, 185. his character, and 


ſecret tranſactions with Edward III. 186. he is ſhut 


up in the Louvre, ib. the character and behaviour of 
bl counteſs on this occaſion, 187. ſhe engages Ed- 


ward to embrace her intereſts, ib. obſtinately de - 


fends Hennebonne caſte, till ſuccoured'by the Eng- 


liſh, 188, ſhe is protected by the Engliſh king in 


perſon, at the head of a great army, 189. is 
included in a truce with the French king, ib. 
the truce is broke, and the war commences a- 
gain, 190. the counteſs, reinforced by the Engliſh, 
diſperſes the army of Charles of Blois, and takes 
him priſoner, 200. atthe'peace of Bretigni,Mhe dif- 
ferences between the families of Blois and Mountfort, 
are referrcd to arbitration, 221. but the war con- 
tinuing, the young count of Mountfort gets poſ- 
ſelllon of the whole ducby, 222. | 


Meountjoy, lord, is appointed deputy of Ireland, iv. 688. 


his promiling ſucceſſes, give a new life to the . 
authority there, ib, learns from Eſſex his ſcheme 
relative to the ſucceſſion to the crown, 694. the 


lord Ceputies ſentiments on it, 695. he greatly har- 


raſſes the rebels, 704. beats the rebels and Spaniards, 
705, obliges 
make an abſolute ſurrender of his life and fortune, 
to the Queen's pleaſure, 712. 

 Miuhravi, earl of,” his character, vi. 451. 


. Menfter, biſhop of, makes in irruption into Holland, 


vi. 165. dies, 419. 


Marden, his account of the ſtate of the kingdom, in 


Elizabeth's time, iv. 734. 

Murder, antiently puniſhed by fine, i, 156. the prices 
of the ſeveral heads of men, ib. how puniſhed by 
Henry II. 316. of a clergyman, how pubiſhed an- 
tiently, 317. and how, by Henry II. 318. 

Mur, ay, is alarmed »t the preferment of the earl of Le- 
nox, and his ſon lord Darnley, iv. 462. comes to 
London, ard is fed: ced by Queen Elizabeth, to give 
fa'ſe teſtimony for her, 464. is ill uſed by her on 
that o caßon, ib, returns to Edinburgh, ard is re- 
concil.d to by hey Mary, 468. is acquitted by the 
pathameſt and reſtgzged to h's eftate and honours, 
469. retires to France, 482. is appointed regent, 
by an inftrument under Queen Mary's hand, 485. 
arrives from France, and takes poſſeſſion of his office, 


486. viſits the Queen, and treats her harſhly, ib. a 
pox ex ul faction is formed againſt him, ib. 487. is 
called upon by Que: n Elizabeth, to juſtify his con- 
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* 


bo D 


yrone to deliver himſelf up, and 


A 
. 

gos to Queen Mary, 491. to which'he ſubmits, ib. 
is appointed by the Scots, one of the commiſſioners to 


to enquire into Queen Mary's conduct, 492. an- 
ſwers Queen Mary's nts before the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, 493, 494 why determined not to 
puſh his accuſation againſt . Mary, to the ut- 
moſt, 494. has a private gonference with the duke 
of Norfolk, ib. propoſes queries to Queen Eliza- 
beth, 495. being eticouraged by that Queen, brings 
a poſitive charge againſt Queen Mary, 485 © PSY 
obliged to produce the evidences of her guilt, 497. 
is, with others, accuſed by Queen „ 
guilty of her hu s murder, 501. the abſurdity 
of this charge, ib. 502. is diſmiſſed by Queen Eli- 
zibeth, with marks of favour, ib. is ſald to have 
r N the duke of Notfolk's marriage with Queen 
Mary, 50g. his reaſons for diflimulation in this aſ- 
fair, 5 10. informs Queen Elizabeth, of Norfolk's 
conſpiracy, 512. confines the Earl of Northumber- 
land in the caſtle of Lochleven, 515; receives let- 
ters from Queen Elizabeth, and from Queen Mary, 
516, his anſwer to Queen Elizabeth, ib, 517. is 
aſſaſſinated, 517. his character, ib, _ 

Murray and Douglaſs, invade England. See Scetland. 

M-/cevy, firſt intercourſe of, with European powers, iii. 
402. an account of the trade with it, iv, 732. 
and of the national tranſactions with its Czar, ib. 


47 AR 4, battle of, ji, 226. 


Nants, a city, falls to Henry IT. by the death 
of his brother Geoffry, ii, 26g. be obtains pole” 
ſion of is ib, the important advantage thereby 
gained, 268. ineffectually beſieged by the French, 

Wi. 24. ES a 

Navarre, king Charles, his character, ii. 20. his 
kingdom is attacked by John, king of France, 
208, he is thrown into priſon, 200. makes his 
eſcape, 217. his ſaction is aſſiſted by the king of 
England, 218. he rivals that king, in his preten- 
ſions to the French crown, 220. is reſtored to all hs 
honours and poſſefions, by the peace of Bretipni, 
221. in er war with the French king, is made 
a priſorer,” 223. * 

——— a kingdom, invaded, and wholly ſubdued by 
Spaniſh troops, iii. 88. king of, Albert, ſlies to 
France for ſuccour, ib. a French army at- 
tempis to replace the expelled monarch, 114. king 
of, a prince of the blood of France, is excluded from 
all offices, iv. 430. and ſeized, by the influence of 
the houſe'of Guile, 431. but on the king's death, 

made lieutenant of the kingdom during the minority, 
iv, joins the catholics, 448. commands at the 
hege of Rouen, where he is mortally wounded, 450. 

———— prince of, commands the Hugonots againſt the 

_ eathohc+ in France, 5 30. is by the king, at 
the maſſacre of Hugouors, 542. but forced to make 
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 n (how of changing his religicn, ib. flies from court, 


and beads the Hugonots, 546, by the death of he 


duke of Anjou, becomes heir of the French crown, 


84. forms a confederacy with the French king, 


49. and on his death, aſſumes the government of 
the kingdom, ib. aſſiſted by Queen Elizabeth, ib. 
680. obliged by the duke of Parma, to raiſe the 
blockade of Paris, 650, further aided by Queen 
Elizabeth, 651. but abliged by the ſame duke, to 
raiſe the ſſege of Rouen, ib. though further afliſted 


by Queen Elizabeth, is more unſucceſsful, 652. his 


politic conduct, with reſpect to the tao religions, 
658. embraces the catholic religion, 659. aid 
forms a new league with n Elizabeth, ib, de- 
clares war againſt the king of Spain, 661. is further 
_ aſſiſted from ni, Pug 62. receives overtures of 
peace from the king of Spain, 670. concludes a 
treaty of peace with Spain, 671, curious anecdotes 
between Em and the Engliſh ambaſiador, at the 
court of France, 693. - appears averſe 
| ſucceſſion, but acquieſces in it, 702. an interview 
with him, is deſired by Queen Elizabeth and him+ 
ſelf, but laid aſide, ib. the conformity of his ſenti- 
ments in politics, with thoſe of that 
80 he owed to Queen RK izabeth, at che ume of her 
th, 7 


Merge, , rejected by the king, ii. 384. enaQ- | 


ed, vi. 39. fſulpended, 212, | 

Nawy, firſt eſtabliſhed by king Alfred, i. 60. number 
of, in Queen Elizabeth's time, iv. 733. ſtate of, in the 
reign of James I. v. 422. diſobeys the admiral, 141. 
is equiped by writs iſſued out of the privy-counci', 
152, ſtate of, in the reign of Charles E-227,-.. de- 
clares for the parliament, agaioſt che king, 330. 
part of it deſerts to the prince of Wales in Holland, 
"—_ that ſquadron is ſubjected to prince Rupert. 


e Rupert. 
w—— republican. See Blake. 


— coal. ſubjeted to prince Rupert. See Rupert. 

to the Joke of York. See York, duke of. to Al- 
bemarle. Yee Albemarle. to Strickland, and muti- 
nies againſt him, vi. 421. 
reſtoration and revolution, vi. 446, | 

Nayler, James, a quaker, his hiſtory, vi. 122. 


Netromancy, Stacey, an eccleſiaftic, condemned on that 


- account, ii. 416. 15 et 
Nero, Roman emperot, makes Suetonivs Paulus go- 
vernor of Britain, i. 6. | 
Newil, Rolph, created earl of Weſtmoreland, ii, 263. 
—— — $r Harry, accuſed by Eſſex, as one of his con- 
ſederates, iv. 699. is on that account thrown into 
ptiſon, and ſeverely perſecuted, ib, 
——— Sir John, heads an inſurreQtion in Yorkſhire, 
-- - Me 264 ho. , and executed, ib. 


Newark; beſie and relieved,” v. 368, the king, 


Charles I. there delivers himſelf. up to the Scots 


army, 410. it ſurrendered to the Scots, 41 m. 
Newburn 2 Tae, battle of, v. 240. 


Newbury, 


D. 5 


to the Scots 


n, 73. — duke of, offers to 


ſtate of, between the 5 


. FE. izaberh, 513. 


battle of, v. 357. ſecond battle there, 37 3- 


x. 
« 
Newcaſtle, town of, taken by the Scots, v. 240, 


—— marquis of, is forced to leave the fiege of 
Hull, v. 356. retreats before Fairfax, 368. is 


| beaten, 370. bis character, ib. goes abroad, 371. 


Neupert, treaty of, v. 442. 

Nerolen, Sir Iſaac, his character, vi. 450. 

Nimeguen, a congreſs there, vi. 248. feace there 
made, 263. ratifud by all the powers interelted 
therein, 264. * : 0 7 

Nobility, their taſte for luxury begins, iv, 736. their 
houles and buildings deſcribed, ib. titles of, ſold, 
vi. 46. prices of, ib. | 2 

Noncen/ormiſl;, popiſh, odious to the houſe of commons, 
v. 29. compounded with, 152. a new commiſ- 


tion for compounding with them, is iſſued, 198. 


— — protcil.nt, favoured by che houſe of com- 
mont, v. 29. See Puritans. | 


Aer //k, earl of, a prince of the blood of England, en- 


ters into a conlpiracy with the ns againſt Ed- 
ward II. ii, 144. is made one of the lords of che 
___ Tegency, during the minority, 156, unites in coun- 
cils with Lancaſter and Kent, 159. is beheaded 
by the parliament convened at Saliſbury, 160. 
rove the innocence of the 
crime charged on gm by Hereford, ii. 264. is ba- 
niſhed the kingdom ſor life, 265. 


— duke of, another, oppoſes the re forma ĩon, iii. 


185, 186. commands tbe king's troops againſt the 
nor chern inſurrectian, 216. his prudent conduct in 
that expedition, ib. 217. he defeats a party of 
them, 219. puts many of their leaders to death 
very ſummarily, 218. commands the Engliſh army 
againſt the Scots, 252. bis many ſcrvices, and great 
. concedlions, 275. becomes obnoxious to the king, 
"Ib. 376. 
condemned by the parl.ament, without trial or evi- 
dence, 277. his life is ſaved, by the death of the 
king, ib. he is reſtored to his liberty, on the acceſ(- 
fon of Queen Mary, 352. is appointed one of Queen 
Elizabeth's commiſſioners to try the cauſe between 
Queen Mary, and the king and kingdom of Scot- 
land, iv. 492. has a private conference with the 
carl of Murray, 49;. liſtens to a propoſal for ef. 
pouſing Queen Mary, 495. his charaQter, and great 
influence, c0g. his firit conſpiracy, and the ſource 
ef his misfortunes, ib. his marriage with Queen 
Mary, is propoſed by the car! of Murry, 510, his 
motives for gaining the favour of the nobility in that 


and ſent to the Tower, a tainted and 


enterprize, before he aſked the Quern's conſent, 


ib. continues to make in'creſt with the nobili:y 
and foreign princes, to promote his marriage, ib. 
12. bis Jebg is diſcovered to Qreen Elizabeth, 
Murray, ib. tries ia vain to amuſe 

is taken into cuflody, and ſent 
to the Tower, ib. ſeveral of his friends confin- 
ed, ib. uſes his endeavours to ſuppreſs an infur- 
rection in favour of Queen Mary, $14» is releaſed 
from the Tower, and confined to his own houſe on 
conditions, 545+ renews his correſpondence with 
: Queen 


(Veen 


4 * 
Queen Mary, 536. conſen 


his ' guilt is ditcovered by Cecil, ib. is tried, and 


condemned by his peers, 5 38. and ſocn after exe- 


cuted, ib. | 

Normandy and Normans, how ſo named, i. 98. duke 
- of, Williaw, is ſucceeded by Richard, in the govern- 
ment of the duchy, 99. duke cf, Richard, gives 
his ſiſter Emma, in marriage, to king Ethelred, ib. 


duke of, Robert, facceſſor of Richard, dies in a pil- 


grimage to the holy land, 111. natives of, are ca- 
reſſed in the court of England, 115. duke of, Wil- 
lian, ſon of Robert, is verbally nominated ſucceſſor 
to the Engliſh crown, 122. 
habitants of this duchy, 
England, on their land 
their head, 137. their behaviour after the battle 
Haſlings, 140. the rigours of their government it 
England, 175. more rigours there, 178. the duchy 
Falls to Robert's ſhare, at the death of the Conqueror, 
203. is, with Maine, mortgaged to William Rufus, 
king of England, 213. duke of, Robert, ſets out 


130. their behaviour in 


for the holy land, ib. the character of the Norman 


ſettlers in England, 225. the component members of 
the aſſembly of the ſtates of this duchy, 409. ſort 
of government, by them, introduced into En; land, 
410. the power of their church, 422. their civil 
laws, ib. their manners, 423. the duchy is con- 
quered by the French king, 365. * ceded by Henry 


III. to France, ii. 33. pillaged by Edward III. 
192 | 
Nee a national ſynod there, ii. 280, which 


condemns Becket, 281. battle of, 377. 

— marquis of, a juror on Somerſet's trial, 
iii. F 36. ordered into cuſtody by Queen Mary, but 
_ pardoned, 352. 

— carl of, created, v. 45. 


Northumberland, a kingdom, firſt eſtabliſhed, i. 18. is 


divided, 31. diffolved, 32. 

—— earl of, rebels againſt Henry TV. ii, 
287. his eldeſt ſon, gives the king battle at Shrewſ- 
bury, 288, is there diſcomſited amd ſlain, 289. the 
earl is pardoned, ib. flies into Scotland, 291. the 
family is extinQ for want of iſſue, iii. 335. _ 

— — — duke of, created, iii. 335» his am- 
bition, ib. his expedient to ſecure a majori'y in the 
houſe cf commons, 340. his expectations thereby 
anſwered, 341. his icheme to change the ſucceſſion, 
$42. removes all, except his emiſſaries, from about 
the king, 343- his behaviour in the council, when 
the ſucceſſion was there changed, 344. diſmiſſes the 
king's 3 345. his icheme to bring the two 
princeſles, Mary and Elizabeth, into his power, 348. 
cauſes lady Jane Seymour to be proclaimed, 349, 
takes on him the command of the forces deſtined to 
ſupport lady Jane's title, 350. is deſerted by his fol- 
lowers, ard taken into cuſtody, 351. tried and exe- 

cuted, 352. ' | 

— — ca; of, heads a party in favour of 


' Wh N D 
ts to adopt Rodolphi's ſcheme 
of ſubverting Queen Elizabeth's government, ib. 5 37. 


the character of the in- 


ing, with the Conqueror at 


os 
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Mary, Queen of Scots, iv. 512. refuſes to obey a 
ſummons to cout, and joins an inſurrection in her ſa- 


vour, 5 14. is forced to fly into Scotland, where he 
is confined in Lochleven caſtle; 515. is delivered 
up to Queen Elizabeth, 529. and ex-cuted, ib. 


NM rthumber 1d, earl, general of the army againſt the 


Scots, v. 241. is the parliament's chief commiſſioner 

at Oxford, 339. P Al 8 4 

Nerway, maid of. See Margaret. | 

Nottingham, earl of, is created duke of Norfolk, ii, 
263. See Ner/fo/k. degraded from his ducal title, 
274. | | 

be counteſs of, hex diſcovery on her death- bed, to 
Queen Elizabeth, 2 3. how received, ib. 


Fe; 
O. 
Titus, his plot, vi. 275, his narrative, 
he is penſioned by the parliament, 286. 
confined, 290. fined, 364. convicted of perjury, 379. 
Obdam, Dutch admiral, engages the Fil of York, 
vi. 164. his ſhip blown up, ib. . 
Obdure, earl of Devonſhire, kills Hubba, the noted 
Daniſh conjurer, i. 51. | 
Obedience, 0 a bill for it brought into the houſe of 
pants, vi. 242. paſled there, 2434 dropt in the 
ouſe of commons, ib. | | | 
Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his ſupercilious and 
cruel behaviour to a princeſs of the royal blood, i. 
51. His character, as tranſmitted by the monks, 
i: : + 
A biſhop of Baieux, uterine brother of the Con- 
queror, is left guardian of the realm, by William the 
8 i. 170. is arreſted. and impriſoned b 
him, 198. and never releaſed during the Con 2 
life, ib. engages in a conſpiracy againſt William 
Rufus, 204. which is ſoon ſuppreſſed, 2056. — 
Qa, lucceeds Kinred, in the kingdom of Mercia, i. 
34. makes a league with Charlemagne, 39." dies, 
ib. an account of his poſterity, t II Mercia ls con» 
quered by Egbert, 36. FE #77 
ney general council of. See Cruncil of General 
ers. S954 
Officers of State, great, a liſt of them in the reign of 
2 I. v. 107. in the reign of Charles 1. + 
Ov. his trial, vi. 149. 00 7 
Oneale, Shan, a hiſtory of him, iv. 679. his nephew 
Hugh, his hiſtory, 680. his hun,, 681, See 
Tyrone, earl. n a 
—— Cir Phelim, his conſpiracy, v. 287. his cruel. 
ties, 290. be appends the royal ſeal to a commiſſion, 
294. his death, vi. 35. . — — 
Orange, prince of, qouſin of the heireſs of Brittany, is 
ſent iuto Brittany Þ preſs the marriage of the heireſs | 
with the Freveh ki » Which he effectuates, iii. 29. 
_ prince of, William, fixes his e in wy 
Low-Countries, iv. 54%. how engaged to oppoſe 
the Spaniſh cruclties there, 549. uct for foreign 
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out of the rebellion there, v. 293. be | 
lords juſtices: to remain loyal ta the 61. a- 


.- their fate in Eu » 367. 
other forts, to be par F- 
+ to France, vi. 
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land, his e -- 
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"apap den 's afliſtance in » 303. 
4” he deſivers Dublin, 

iameat's officers, 412. — 

is, returns co 
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LR la. 18. engages in 4 con 7 

— Cromwell, and efcapes, 86. now ad 


wade lord lieutevant of Ireland, 199, diſcovers and 
defeats Blood's conſpiracy againſt bim, 207 


moped from the Engliſh miniſtry, ——_ and from 
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arafter, i. 249. the king's af- - 
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Par, Catharine, married to Henry VIII. ki. $6” ES 
Pardets, the king's poet relative to them, — . 
dy parliament, if. 281. . 


| Park, 4 ſedivion chere, headed by it provoſt, II. 216. 
which is quelled, and the provoſt flain, 218. the aſ- 
, ſofination of rhe Juke of Orleans these 30G feat: 
© diſorders we? 2 the Borgundians and Ar- 
1 acks, 755 N ee e 2. 
, © poſſe on $ . 
. u of * 


8 i crowned there, king of 
LO 344e I city is reſtored, by « defeQion of 
the citizens, to the French King, 450.  malſacre of 


chere, iv. $42. a 
com- 
2 none of its original . 
how called in our antient hiſtories, 409 


9 during the minority of b cl f 
| ee 4 
8 with a few alterations,. ib. prevail on the 
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to the (crown 
- = the title of ſupreme head on 
England, and 


to laws, 232. 
233. 
' = abbots not ſuffered to fit in parliament, 237. 
- * which attaints the-Queen and others, 247, 243. e 
tend the treaſon laws farther, 248. 
more laws about religion, 2 8 pa. ſublidy, 
and eſtabliſhes a court ting t 
' proclamations, 259. | 
trines of the king's book, called the Eruditien of a 


titles, 262, 263. an ad 
ſormerly demanded by the kings £05, the law of 


- proceedin 
- _ repency, 
ac concerning riots and attempts on the life of a 
- privy counſellor, 329. and empowers the king to 


* 


— pomp hay two biſhoprics, 341. 
| 18. 
+ tained in the ſtature of Edward III. and every ſpe - 


s authority, 178. the ſucceſſion 
bes, To eonfer on the king, 


'wardſhips, made ac- 


er Kage king's pleaſure, ib. a new parliament _ 
" ſubmiſhve aud complaiſant, 209g. a new extenſion 

of the treaſon laws, 210. a firong law againſt 
+ pope's authority, ib. an un 1 
king's perſon, appears in this parhament, 211. a 
committee is named, and empowered to form the fa- 
mous ſix articles of religion, 230. 


the 
ted attachment to the 


ib; 231. parliament equaliſes 


3 extraord mary attainders, ib. 
ſurr 


confirms enders of monaſteries, 233. 


r puni 
a a law to enſorce the doe - 


Chriſtian Man, ib. and that indidmente muſt be 
laid within a year after the offence, 260. a further 
ſettlement of the ſucceſſioi and of the royal. tile. and 
r- the remiſſion of a loan 
the fix articles mitigated, 


ib. ſubſidies granted, and 


the kirg's ſupreme headſhip over the church re cogniſ- 


ed, 263. the king's f. to this parliament, ib. 
an account of the ſeveral parliaments-ſummoned by 


Henry VIII. 280, one catled by Somerſet, paptec- 
tor, 304. ſtatute of fix articles reſumed, ib. more 
by the council of 


of, ib.” 405, - one 


rives — 328. paſſes a ſevere 


er to 
bus laws 


name a body of commiſſioners veſted with 
renews the ri 


n, but by the oaths 


the 
holydays, ib. the ſee of Durham is di- 
and a ſupply grant- 

aboliſhes every ſpecies of n, not con- 


e 
undays a 


cies of ſelony that did not ſubfiſt before. Henry VIII. 
356. and divers other proceedings about religion 
aud the ſuctsſſion, ib. the duke of Norfolk's at- 


-tainder ks taken oF, ib. _ ratifies the marriage articles 


earth of the church of 
aſs other laws in his favour, 180. 
grant him a ſubſidy, ib. ſuppreſs ſeveral ſmaller 
©" monaſteries, and grant their revenues to the ki 

© 199. juriſdiftions' of great lords in Wales annulled, 
* 200. and a law concerning 


ſabſtapce of, 
roclamations- royal, 


diſobeyers of 


enalts * - 


* 


frame * laws, ib. 

of treaſon, abrogated in the beginning of this reign, : 
338. makes a law-againſt uſury, ib. enaQs, that 
no man ſhall be convicted of tre 
of two witneſſes, 339. entruſts the prelates with 
poor, and puniſhing breakers. of 


© 


third called, 160. _ 


= - n * | * Ml "MW | 
a I ©. if ot . 
E- futate of proviſer, t70, 17: proctiiiinge of, © between the Queen and the archdake Philipg.367: 
opt by the, p * voy 2 to Rome, diſ-_ the diſſolved biſhoprie of Durham, is e . 
charged in ſeveral caſes, 174. laws enacted, de- more laws about religion, and the law of the- ſix ar- 
ſtrucſive of the ticles revived, $68. is reconciled to Rome, and ab- 


laws againſt the pope's- authority, 


tion, 462. ſublidj 
tad, 557- che Queen is ö h name 
tender to the crown, 
| jeluit and prieſts, ib. 


„ v. 9. 
2. difldived, 
his death, 106. 
in the beginning of Charles P's rei 
Charles I. called, 136. adj 
diffolved, 143. ſecond. called, ib. diſſol 


petition of right, 174. is 


eee ecuted,. ib. *the fourth. f wing 
difſoived, 2 members of, harraſſed, ib. 


of, before the ſeventeenth century, 238. fifth, long. 
or rum 22 called, 245. grants ſubſidies to 
be pail nto a committee of parliament, 285. bor- 
rows money of the city, to pay both Scots.and En- 
lim armies, ib. grants and poundage for 


two. months only, 262, enatts a law for triennial; 


2 ib. and that the 
| adjourned, proroguad, or d 


'- own conſent, 277, abol 
n LA 


rliament ſhall not 
Ived, without its. 
bes the court of high-com- 
ber, 280. diſbande both Ru- 
- appoints a committee 
money, and enliſts men 


. $07» 


u Bs diſturbed by a matiny 


2 the army, 425. fluktuatin Mee 23, 429. ſends. 
. -Propoſitions — the king, 436. 3 


„ nation of, 53, 2 new. model 


— 


of an ordinance for raiing the militia, 322 
_ forges- vereign power, 325. part of, to 
+. Yorks and part of ns — Wakminſer. 326. 

the remainder, at Weſtminſter, ſends ng ems 


tres 39 · deſires aſſiſtanes from the 
ides the ſolemn 1 and cove- 
the ſelf-denying ordinance, 380. 
to Ux in order to treat 


400. 


0 Newport, to treat with ing, 442. the com- 
mons at Weſtminſter aſſume the ſovereign power, 
"ans and aſſent to an ordinance for trial of the king, 
ib. ſtate of, at the demiſe of Charles I. vi. 3. en- 


large laws againſt high treaſon, 10. make the na-. 


- . vigatiow-aQt, 39. ſet up the fleet in oppoſition to the 


_ army, 43. reply in angry terms, to the council of 
5 5 4. are difipated, 45. Barebone“: 
won parliament » 50. f pri ings of, 51. reſi 


* | ved, 
_ the protector an offer of the royal power, 
whick being rejected, 81. the bumble Fevition and 
Advice is 
_ $4 a third of the ſame fort is called by 
Cromwell, 94. 1 — 1 = long, * 
rump parliament, is re- aſſem 97. ſuppreſſes 
Fr farredtice of royaliſts, 99. is again ex lied, 100. 
re- aſſumes id activity, 107, receives the excluded 
members, 111. diſſolves itſelf, and appoints a new 
Parliament to be called, ib. a new parliament meets, 
Lig. receives a letter from the king, 116. invites 
him over, 117. is recognized a parliament by the 
| Ling 237. grant s general act of indemnity under 
a ſew ex ns, 132. ſettles a revenve on the 
| king for life, ib. grants to him the tonnage 
undage for the ſame term, 133. eſtabliſhes a poſt · oſ· 
nice, 135, wine licences, ib. and more aſſeſſments, 136. 
. - ray ib. ae, of * 143. which en- 
. larges the laws againſt high treaſon, 1 roceed- 
—— relative to — | biſhope, Ka the power 
by of. the ſword, ib. the corporation act made, 145. 
- the uniformity act. 146, the militia act regulated, 
147. the trennial, act repealed, 159, meeting of, 
- wth „ 167. where the five mie act is paſſed, 
db. cotnniffioners appointed to decide ſuch queſtions 
as may ariſe about the fire of London, 173, probi- 
. bits the importation of . Iriſh cattle, 194. grants 
2 ſupply, 198. impowers the king to ſell the fee- 


farm rents, ib. mitigates the act againſt conventi- 
des, 199. 


paſſes the Coventry act, 207. grants a 


rliament is called, 
another ſuch is called, 77. 


and 


q called, 295., the Habeas corpus 40 
Ae 
. called 


by king James II. 378. 1 ings of, 
to NE rents” further e 379. axains 
Monmouth, nts ſo 


ara tay ON 147 aſe-._ | 
408 


** Is 
. A 228. an act of Indemnity,” 230, is dif- 
ved, 292. character of, ib. another parliament, 

| ed, OJ» 

_ proceedin! + Oh $19 


ding parliament 


the parliament is diſſolved, 305. 
complexion of, 318. 

tion of, 331, the f. n 
to „312. is diſſolved, 3910 —— 


380 
*.call 


nes, ib. is 


. i. 69. 
Edward I. ib. 70%” on her death, makes are | 


_ to the Engliſh, of the competition between the ſeveral 


candidates for the throne, 71. invited to attend 


© 


| - ties at Edindurgh, acknow 


© moned 
_ Mary. | | 
472. _ratihes her demiffion of the crown, and re- 


With Queen Elizabeth, relative to Queen 


Ln. the iament is diflolved, _ 
45 Richard Charles I. 228. diminiſhes the 


9 


narch, 229. orders the terms © itcation to be 

read in all churches, 283. and ſets aſide the lords 
of articles, ib. enaQts a law for triennial parlia- 
ments, 284, and divers laws d to the roy- 


ul power, ib, tweets ig convention, 358. takes the: 


we ia 
2 the Charles II. to be 


Pandelph, 


| ions uttered by. cl 


© 434+» Offers the crown and royal 
to that prince, and the princeſs, his 


the 
Engliſh king at Norham, and attend him accordingly,. 
6.. their behaviour on that occaſion, 77. m 
Baliol to be king 
of Scotland, 167.  forfeits the. exiled lords, 465 
tries, and acquits the eat of Murray, 469. ſum- 
the carl of Murray, regent, condemms - 
n of Scots to impriſonment,. 


niſes the title of the young king and his regent,. 
488. appoints commiſſioners to manage a treaty 
aty, 519. 
nad x law againft falſehoods and rude aol 
| men in their pulpits, 
confirms the artiKles of Perth, v. 247; call 
er of the mo- 


ſolemn league and covenant, 35g. and tranſmits- 

i to England, „ - army to be 
a | ing's authority, 439. is © 

27 aſlembly then 2 | . 


vi. 4. condemns the earl of Montroſe to ſuffer as a- 


_ traitor, 1.7. is convened by king Charles II. 1 


Fra 


proceedings of, ib, again, by king Chartes II. . 
proceedings of, ib. 188, 189. grants a ſecond 

neral act of indemnity, 310. ſad moned again by 
Charles If 343. ings of, b. is ſummoned. 
by James II. 387. e Se ib, is ſummon- 
ed to meet in a convention by rince of Orange, 


2 of Scotland 


dein, 435. a 

3 ate of Rome, obtains of king lohn to re- 
n the 

ah from the R his ac-- 


count of this Air to the French Kin 


Parma, dake of, facceeds the duke ef Alva tn the ge- 


Fernen 


agreement of, with | 


75 
by 0 


proclaimed at Edinburga,. 


„ Aud their 


ngdom to the Pope, 377. receives ho- 


© yernment of 
TY N the carl of Leiceſter, 589 
uccours ats of ice 2 o 
bogs Sluiſe, 628. ! Ring 

5 of Spain from invading England, 630 

oat the ere 638. obliges the French Kin 

blockade of Paris, 650, but loſes 
towns in the ee be ib raiſes the "fegs of 


Roiien, 6 I, 1 ' 


Farna, dui s of, left ge of the Low-Coun- 
__ tries, iv, 533. bat x t power to oft according 
Por to her e h : = | 
arry, a catholic, his conſpiracy again * 
5 5. 82. i pr „ and he | exe- - 
cu 
1 Ane v. 72. favourable to 


ak » 140. . 1,72 cou par iro their 
at the beginn 


beginning of the civil wars, 329. at 

the beginning of the commoawealth, vi. i. in 
1658, 5 fee. 16599 98. in Ds 118. in 1679, 
titioners and a bhorrers, * 


i 57 Loy eB, 243 coalition of parties, 


ne 2 Miles, impriſoned for high 1 il. : 


„condemned, and execute 7. 
rial 1 II. Pape of Rome, his tranſationF with Hen- 
England, i. 232. his haughty anſwer to 
LES 's miniſter, 233+,; his ſituation during this 
garrel, 235. 2 ex communicate oh 4 'F 
| id. an accommodation between them, 2 - Hh 
. Paſturage, ſtate of, in _ reign of He II. iii. 285. 
Hap III. Ax Pape, il 193. his K * 
enry 
— iv. 8 A Mary for 
taking the title of Queen of Ireland, iii 7 
fiſts for reſtitution of church-lands and 
ib, refuſes to crown Ferdinand King of the Ro- 
mans, 387. his extravagant pretenſions and _ 
litic conduct, ib, his inſolence on the notifi 
of Queen Elizabeth's accefſionto the throne, iv. 405. 
Pavia, battle of, iii. 106. 
Peers, what, and whence this denomination aroſe, i. 
402, , a council of chem ſummoned, ij, 256. a 
| great council of them called, v, 242. 
——— houſe of, See Lord: houſe. 
' Pembroke, earl mateſchal of England, his 
his office, ii. 2. is choſen — hy the 1 * 
during the minority of Henry III. 3. applies 
kind 3 the diſconten 5 4. 5 — 
French in Lincoln, 5. eee a _— it „ > Yevr 
and the diſomemed herons, 
and death, 7. 


336. 

Prada, King of Mercia, kill Edwin in battle, i. 30. 
and Oſwin King of the Northum you, 31. and 
unites that n with his own, 

Penry, a iſt, his caſe, iv. 755. | 


| ſentence and 
execution, 728. 


* 


7 the . 2752 for 1 | 


0. „ 


Peterpence, | payment of, 


niſter, 
terview with Henry VII. at . bir u 


* ; 


oder, 5h. his ind 


b ſucceedsin that deſign, 391. 
— is one of the jurors on Samer. trial, ni. 


thouſands of 


— bike; 2 90 Haber de 
E bigk _ \ ſaccedds theearl of Pembroke 

E during the minority 

of Ed card 1 II. 4 H. 7. quells rebellions; 8. con- 


\ frns th ret chrie now om ained of as infring- 
"dy. refigns his powelſſinto + hands ef the king, 


now of dge, 10. his ae. the 1 when prime 


e 2 his violent ad 


P N 1. 223 (4-2/5 
g {uſpended for » ben time by 
7. 


Henry 
N RY and. 2 =; framed, N. 82. con- 


— 2 


the heireſs of Burgund „u bred up under 
RTE in the — th, 15. — tm in- 


to acquire that monarch's „ ring 
comes N of Caftile ke gry the — of ip I. 
$7: n his journey to Spain is forced into Eng- 
r 
5 t en 0 
_ eomplains to bien of the ; N " ants 
to deliver up 


| the earl of Suffo 9: 
e K of Cattle, 


fo of Charles V. of 1 2 
—M —— fon Queen Mary 22 25 iii, * 
: 3 


marries her, 361. arrives in En 
popular behaviour, ib. 
2 ae by procuring the releaſe "of — 2 
his artibce to remove the reproach of 
rom himſelf, 381. goes over to Flan- 
affets he ib, 365 St I poſſeſ- 
r, ib, 385. e put in 
ſion pr mpire and: Spain and his father's other 
dominions by his reſignation, 396. his ingratitude . 
to his father, 387. attempts to embark England in 
a war with France, comes to England and 
on the death of Queen 
Mary, offers himſelf as a huſband to Queen Elizabeth, 
makes with France, 413. art the court 
of Rome, oppoſes the ifſuing,of à bull of excommu.. 
nieation againſt Queen Eli: » 415. character 
of 44 he iſſues rigorous'orders for the 
heretics in the Low-Counttics and all over 


his daminions, 446. his animoſity againſt _— 


SR ochre 
_ Philip, archdake of Auſtria; ſon e, Em- 


1 


3 

to appear, 44 83 

princes of the houſe of Guils for the 

on of hereſy, 449. his unrelenting temper 

his ſabjects in the Low- Countries, 5 538. 
he lea under the power of of a cardinal, 

N. eee 


4% nce with 


exe between him and er r > - 
8 a. Nene k. 
: 3 — fie 
government, 5 in which are concerned 


e eee de Alva, 537. the event of this 
| 38, 539% his violences and cruetties . 


tries ure a branch of the ſame pro- 


en French Kin 

Al zabeth e 

- her dominions, 54 
Zealand and 


| — 2 them is 


_ ails with 


his bjeQs entrance Into 
— 2 in Holland and 
yes ts of the Low-Countries fly to 


forth an union, 549- an _embaſly to 


to Philip by Queen Elizabeth, 

| t their — is embraced by Queen Eliza- 

bath, 559 22 1——— — 

Wy” en, f. and confides the go- 

— of 5 — rovinces with the prince of 

- Parma,'ib, ſends into Ireland 1 18 the 
rebels there, 560. diſpoſes of the money 

receives from Queen El zabeth upon the rebels in 

keland, and in an enterprize his own ſubje&s 

how Counves, for. 61. obtains the kingdom 

forms a ſecret alliance with 


x — rhe. pod forms foe ib,” makes 


E 8 for the invaſion of England, 620. his - 7 


this enterprise, and hopes of ſucceſs 
there, 63. his _ and army ple uh ty with 
x izabeth's, 632. his admiral's death ſtops 
gi? by feat with ready > ſail, 635. his. plan for in- 
vading nr —_ 636, 637. his fleet arrives in the 
encoun:ers that of England » 638. 

is diſappointed of aſſiſtance from the du 
the Low-Countries, ib, yr ke * the 
beg fleet, and overtaken with a Leary wy A 559. 

dis behaviour on hearing theſe news, i 
a fleet to bring home his ladian te ſures, 65 2, — 
is declared againſt him by the French King, 661. a 
naval enterprize of Bugland againſt hie American 
2 663. 664. 
wn, 664, 655. bie death, 676. 

Philip UII. his 9 v. 4. N to James I. 5. 


—— King of France. See 
Philippa, daughter of the count of Hollard, is affianced 


-w the ſon of Edward Ll, ii, 144, ſhe rout 
the Scots army, and bringy, David King pri- 
ſoner to the Tower, 201. interpoſey ully in 
behalf of the citizens of I 203. 

Phi h, battle of, v. 49 


Phillips, Sir Robert, 


Wld . v. 168, 163. 
REIN archdeacon of furious 8 ſor 


iP 


milarity of his character with that 


Paittiers, — of, 


againſt his dominions in 


| X. 
nt, ks 378; bs i burnt for rely I 


. ———— 1. 10. e by- | 


2 


— Henry IV. 20) 


e e eee ee i. 


ii. . iv. 528 RG: 


Plots yd II. ii. 143 


of, v. 20. is 3 23 Nr ar boa of 


commons aur in 4 thay of x a E) 


Pops the iament, . 285, 2 pam 

tit, 288, edn 4 Reg * 
> concerned it, 2 928 ns 

grow 8 317. 

cuted Myon, ut S 


oo 5 xy 


on account of 1 it, 52d. 1 


SLOT a bes t there, vi. 4r. 
ii. 213. 


ee e we wan 1; 


FROM acquired 


Simnel's conf] = 
piracy, bs, 6 


dela G 
Ter > couſin and. condemned, ili. 225. par- 

ib. 

— Henry, another brother of che - ried 

executed, iij. 225, 

————— Edmund. Sce Suffo/t. 

Arthur, nephew of the cardi nat, N. bis 
brother, indicted for a conſpiracy. _ 
Elizabeth, in. 445: confe yy indi 
are condemned paryonedy 44 6. 

—— Reginald, his biſtory, Wit 224, 225, je 
reated a-cardinal, 2 1 and ſent af a bes into 

ers, ib. is hated by Henry VIII. « 3 pro- 
as a huſband to n Mary of En $7. 
8 is rever 366, arrives 15 3 nd 
a legatine commiſſion, and invites the par- 
— to be reconciled to Rome, 37D. the car- 
dinal's politico-religious ſentiments, 37 3. adviſes a 
 toleration of heretics, 374. takes: prickt's orders, 
ad is inſtalled in the fee of Canterbury on 
Cranmet s death, 390. oppoſes England's en- 
aging in the war between Fraiice and Spain, 
391. bis legatine commiſſion is revoked and ſoon 
reſtored, ib. = death and charaQer, 401. 


„ 


a 


» brother of the carditial, tried 


— . 


* 


* . F 
- = 2 . * 4 4 
: 1 N D 
* 1 ” . + 


Fol, Richard, baited, m. *, * 
. od and 8 to be et to the Eng- 
atch, vi. 56. 3 nce of, 174. 13 
| * by the Doteh and renounced by England at 
Poli of Breda, 
ce 


role, ns diſpoſſeſſed * of bis employment, and 
thrown into priſon + cardinal Wolſey, 1ij. 165. 
Helle firſt levied by act of- parliament, ii. 245. 


pee, | ili. 82. 
E _ incited by Beza, affaſinates the duke of Guiſe, 


5+ 
Pu , Papiſts, his power introduced into En 
2 +5 192, * — by a ſchiſm, . 


crown, ili. 8. his authority is abrogated in Eng- 


ad by the 2 OY. and by the con- 
voention, 179. name is ſtruck out of all 

Pori/mouth FW 2 4 2 v. 45 

Portugal fi u, lv. an Engliſh qua- 
dran breaks — = of its xl cuts out 
a Curacco ſhip, iv. 7 e of, renews his al- 
liance with Engl 4+ one of his am- 


baſſadors is hanged in a. 56. the other, 
his brother, ſigns a treaty in London with Crom- 
well, 57. King of, gives the princeſs Catharine 


in ain, King Charles II. 148. with Tan- 
upd Bombay in Lowry, 149. 

Pl. free bb. vi. 1 5 l ; 
Poultry, 2 of, reduced act of parliament, li, 
239. fixed in the rei of Henry III. iii. 285. 

in the reign of Charles I. v. 120. 


(Foam e firſt mentioned, ii, not regularly 
granted to the King for life, di Heary V. ib, See 
onnage and poundage. 
Poynings, Sir Eur, made governor of Ireland, ili. 
41; his. law there, ib, is made one of Hen- 
VIII“ 5 70. quarters his regiment in 
ournay, 
Power, legilltive, where it refided in Queen Elizabeth" s 
reign, iv. 723 
bag. icy of, in what eaſes incurred by pa- 
8, iv. £28, 
Preaching, regulations in England concerning it, ili. 
294. in Scotland, iv. 575. 
. Prerogative, of, in che rei of Henry VIII. iii. 
3» 264, in Queen Elizabeth! 
v. 10. 1s put on a ſooti 
thority, 12. not to be me with by the houſe of 
commons, 80. power of, extended ſo as thereby to 
diſcharge popiſh recuſants im ene" 87. 
nſe with penal laws againſt papiſts, 93. levy 
| ns, 153. it becomes odious to all the ſubjecta, 
155. the difpenk penſing power thence ariſing, is confirmed 
by all the judges, vi. 393- lord chief juſtice Coke's 


1 
the kingdom, df of, in Edward It's time, | 


reimpoſed according A che ſtation'and riches of the 


| Preſton, 
: Preſſing, power of, how uſed in the reign of Queen Eli- 


rei , 71 to 72 3 
ootin with lege 72 


to diſ. 


x. 
e 394. che effect of the revdladon on 


bd * 


this branch of power, ib. 

Preſtytery and Preſbyterian, jnconveniencies of chat p go- A 
vernment in the church, ir. - ſet up in Scot- 
land, v. 224. in e . 283. eſtabliſhed all 
over England, 408. leaders of, impeached by the 

army, 428. | ſtate of, under the commonweflth, vis 


a 1 they rejoice at the downfall of the republicans, 


their: numbers in the convention houſe of com- 


. mons, 136. * demoliſhed in el fromthe 137- —_ 


land, 140. their clergy are 
in En Ns, 152. indulged, 154- 
attle of, v. 446. 


zabeth, iv. 720, 721. © 


Priefts, Romiſh, and Jeſuits, «fevers law againſt them, 
279- he confirms the right of Henry VII. to the 


is. 577. 
Primegeniture, how inroduced, i. 422. 


Printing, art of, invented, iii. 67. forwards the pro- 


5 75 of the —— 1557 oſt 061 
rivy Council, power of, w to mpriſooment 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 719. 
Proclamations, royal, equaliſed to laws, iii, 232. & 
court eſtabliſhed to . puniſh diſobeyers of them, 
259. bow executed in Queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 
73. king James I. to be equal to 
aws, v. 12. diſo . how puniſhed, 205, in 
Scotland, equaliſed to laws in eccleſiaſtical 
Pro rol, oc ON Wy ö 
roy . —_— e e 
8 and ſancaſtcal, a law aw againk — iv. 


ins, i 
ends by his death, 7. of the duke "of Bedford. 15 


gins, 323. ends by his death, 349. of the duke of 

ork, 313- of the duke of Gloceſter begins, 423. 
ends by his aſſuming the _—_ » 430. of 
Somerſet begins, iii. 289. . 
tion, 327. of ere 1 vi. 
ends, by his death; = Richard 
gins, 93. ends by is ref 

| Prote}iants, how they came this _ 
165. furious yo ww manage grad" — Frag 
perſecuted in rrp 296. a be- 


tween them. and the NEL 115 a confede- 
racy againſt them, my ; 
Proteflers, an account. of them, vi. 28, See Refels- 
ones. 
Provinces, whole, and towns, in the Low Counties, 
revolt from 3 iv. "ow inflamed by the 
and unite @ 3 lenge, - 549. Sew Voted 


ee ſtatute of, enacted, n. < 36. 
i in th reign of Henry Vi 170, 171, 172. en 


p * 
PO * 
* 
* 
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with-by Queen Mary, 369. 


Fee his trial, v. 201; dhe ſentence againſt him re- 


verſed in parliament, 


Purgatory, à curious 
| i mac 70; — — 


them, 209. 
the kingdom, 282. are promoted 
ford, 273. their behaviour,” previous to the ſelf- 
denying ordinance, 378. and during the king's 

+ 456. encreaſe the colony of New-Eogland, 
"=P e plantations, ib. 8 
| 4 ur. a Ance liſhed 
4 3 but oſten brought by the king, 4 
234. laws enacted againſt them, by parliament, 322. 


chancellor Bacon's ſpeech againſt arveyors, iv. 


642. uſe of ia Queen Elizabeth's reign, 714. how 
abuſive in the reign of James I. v. 17. 


D 
b ef the tri execution of this Ratate, 75 1. diſpenſed - 


ue I 
commons, 256. they declaim againſt the earl of Straf-. 


Go. 


- Ratchff,, Sir George, impriſon 


Indies, 62. returns to England, 63. is 
quotation from his writings, 110. 


is exe- 


25 5 . g 
Scots nation, iv. 335. 5 
u and w 


hy, v. 265. . | 
38: trench king, ou IV. v. 
Read, an alderman of London, enrolled for a foot ſol- 


ter © 


dier, on account of hi, refuſing a benevolence to the 


kings iii. 264. 


_ Pym, a leader in the houſe of commons, his ſpeech Reading, a council of nobles and prelates fummoned © 
| "againſt the earl of Stafford, v. 246. bis character, there, i. 342. beſieged, v. 340. taken, 341. the 
251. Ld as ET, 4 #6 king br 46. 
N in aka e | Recuſants, a levere law àgainſt them, iv. 656. 
N Redeuald, king of the Eaſt-Angles, . his kindnefs to 
\UARERS, their original, vi. 119. their fingo- © Reformation, begins'is Germany, th. 120, 
Oo larities, 120. their morals and madneſs, 117. - Henry VIII. of Eagland, N cauſes of its | 
gen conſort of king Charles I. her character, ' greſs, ib. 122. the then s behavioar on that 


v. e is afraid of an impeackment, 317, goes 
to 


olland, 319 ſends over arms and ammunition, 


$27: returns, 368, and lyes ia at Exeter, ib. 
to 


Paris, 403. ber condition there, vi. 64+ 
of Charles II, is accuſed of high-treaſon, 289. 
by the king, *. 
verns his councils, 397. Ali 
—— Jowager, iii. 13. 
Simnel's conſpiracy, and 
— mother, is to de 


9 14 | 
part the kingdom, 261, 


another, mother of Charles II. returns, vi. 135. 


ndnd obtains the king's conſent to a marriage, ib. 
——— hers, under their reſpective names. 


Que Warrants, a writ ifſued againſt the city of London, 


of James II. who go- 
to France, 429 Is 
is ſuf] 1 . 


vi. leadi © gs upon it, 3 50. judgment there - 
— 5. dl of on the corporation, ib. 


en entered, 351. 


p * 


ALEIGH, Sir Walter, commands in the 
nel, againſt the Spaniſh Armada, iv. 638. int» 
ed © © the command of an expedition againſt 
7 ſd Wen a but recalled before he ſets out, 
Ob. o 7 


octaſion, 123. the nces of German 
combine in a league for their — defence, 16g. 2 


greedil 
— 


. read Tindal's tranſlation of the ſcriptures, 2 
tain an order of the convocation, for a new tranſla- 


don, 202. diſcontents ariſe among the people, on 


account of it, 214. which end in an infurreQtion, _ 
215, Which is quelled, 217. bifſtories are publiſhed, 
to reconclle the minds of the to the reforma- 


tion, 220, 221. how fio by the law of the fix 
articles, 231. Levine is Southard, 


des, . tain 4 
245 oy to be 


| into Engliſh, 271. the reformation is ſe 
cretly favoured by Somerſet, 2 
Cranmer's councils, 292. 


295, - makes in Scot! ; 
298, 299 N 4 La 


* 


- - capitula jon is formed 


* 


1 N 


306. the maſs tranſlated into Engliſh, without the 
Prayers to ſaints, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, be- 
comes the new liturgy, 315, 316. = further ſtep to- 
wards a complete reformation, 316. the 
ers fill inculeate the tenet of the real preſence, 
"317+ © for which, a catholic biſhop is ſent to the 
Tower, ib, but the princeſs Mary, 
intereſt, obtains a temporary forbearance from the 
reforming regency, 319. 


ſurrections, 321 to 323, inclufive. the reformed 


2 
D 
- 


u when in 


4 


oliec 
. the reaſon of the ill- nature of their 


6 | haviour, 0 
the reformation cauſes in- 


the Emperor: them 


ers are filenced by the Queen's authority, 354. . 


ide reformation is undone by parliament,' 356. the 


' reformers in Germany fly to arms, and reduce the 


between 5 


5 
434+ 488: bow they behaved to the Queen 
yoo hut anr PL; Mgt 882 

„ ow i 
inſulted by hin and the :reft of abs oufortion, 


methods uſed by 
5 440. 


laws e 


' emperor to great difficulties, 358. a diſpute 150. executed, 15 
the reformers and romaniſts, 360. the roman maſs Neligion, tate of, under the 
js every where eſtabliſhed, and the reformed clergy der William the Conqueror, 181, 182. when the 
are deprived of their livings, 361. the Londoners | cruſades prevailed, 211. of, before the refor- 
favour the reformers, 363. eral laws made a- mation began, iii. 183. regulated by the parliamen', 


gainſt the reformers, 368. invincible obſtacles ap- 
pear againſt the reſetilement of the 


371. 


. the profeſſors of the reformed on enſues, ib. 

hiſtory of this. perſecution, .ib, to 382. with a ſe- 
vere cution of the reformed in the Low-Coun- 
tries, 383. 


of papacy, 384. the reformed primate of Canter- 
bury executed, 389, 390. the tive of Queen 
Elisabeth is exerred in behalf of the reformed, iv. 
: 7, elections of members of the houſe of commons 
are favourable to the reformers, 408. a diſputation 
\* between the catholic and reformed divines, 410. the 

reformed religion is again eftabliſhed in England, by 
© law, ib. 4it. the Scots catholics are deprived of 
a head, by the murder of the cardinal primate, 416. 


Papacy, 370, 
propoſals for a tolcration of the ed re- 
on, ure rejected, 377. a violent perſecution of 


in France, 383. more laws in behalf 


%. 


a league is formed among the Scots nobility, for ſup- - 


2 — the reformation, 417. 


a reformation of re- 


gion is craved by the leaguers, in a petition to the 


een regent, 41 
before the council, and declared rebels, ib. John 


Knox, from Geneva, arrives in Scotland, and ſup- 


rts the reformation there, 4:0. the Queen-regent 
Mem ble, an army apainſt the reformers, ib, the re- 
formers addreſs the 
ween the ri 
-Queen-regen!, 422. which is broke, and the refor- 
mers arm agaio, ib. headed by Knox, they beſiege 


the reformed teachers are cited 


geen-tegent, ib. 421, _ * 2 
5 ' 


and take Perth, and force the regent to take ſhe ter 


Diwbar, 423. a toleration of the reſormed reli- 
gion is granted by a new capiculation, ib. the de- 
claration, of Ecots ref „ recapitulared, 425. 


Queen Elizabeth interpoſes in behalf of the reformed 


in Scotland, and aſſembles a fleet and army to aſ- 
fiſt them, 426. the French ſent into Scotland, to 


Keim, u ſynod there, i. 
Rhine, palatinate of, the 


craſh the reform ion there, by teaty, evacuate © 


it, 427. the reformmion is eſtabliſhed by an act of 
arliament in Scotland, 428. which the 
4 Faſes to ratify, 429, the reformation begins 

430. See Hage. the bigotry of the Scots refor- 


. 355 ive 418, 419, 420, 


Reſolutioners, an account o 


- of Charles I. v. 114. at the time of his impriſonment, 


under the commonwealth, vi. 72. between 
reſtoration and revolution, 447. inſurrections on 
account of it, ij. 301. iii, 214 to 218, 222, 362, 
20, 423 to 427. v. | 
68, 69, 219. Vi. 309. tions On account of 
it, ii. 229, 230, 273, 725 to 383. 5, FN 
them, vi. 28. 


Refteration, of the royal family, vi. 116. | 
Regueſens, ſucceeds Alva in the government of the Low- 
| Countries, iv. 549. purſues the war againſt the re- 


2 * 


R 


encreaſed in the reign of 


fare, 235. 
. nary, in Henry V's time, 


; reign of James I. v. 117, 118. 
_ granted by parliament, amount of, during his who 


Reveluti 


eue, PU 


formed, 5 O. 3 - 551. — Py + 
ic, ore William the Conqueror, i 
160. under the Norman kings, 413 to 420. 4 | 
125. 
ea- 
dt. 
Ys ib. 
the 
extraordina 


ward I. ii. 1 
encreaſed by lnpoliie of taxes, at.che kings 
| V Ys 9 
Rate of, in Queen Elizabeth's time, iv. 730. 


reign, 118. during the commonwealth, vi. 122, 
123. during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 
46h of Richard, i23. Settlement _ in Charles 

' reign, 132, 133, 1 on James Il, » 378. 
amount. of, nd Chops nh gov Ak —— 
James II. 445» | I 4 


Reynold:'s inſurrection, v. 29. 


E 


. 1 5 
— ne, one of the ſtant 
conſederacy, iii, 296. made a priſoner 3 em- 
2 thereby detached from chat confederacy, 


— palatine of, maried to the princef: Elizabeth, 


-danghter of James I. v. 43, promoted 0 be king 


W. by 2 


ö ia, 70. loſes his kingdom, and the pala - 
_ tinate, 7t, which is reſtored © the young ine. 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia, vi. 62. 


. * \ bo 
7 "v4 f 1 * 4 2 
b HA W* » 
* 5 ; v 4 


bia paſſage of, diſputed by Tarenne, vi agb. Richard II, a minor, grandſon of Edward III. declared 
Rhont, his kite with — Ee at — to the L parliament, ii, „ ; 


Dover, iv. 702. the refol a minor to the throne, 241.. the plan of govern- 
70 5 | ment, during his minority, ſettled by parlament, 
Richard; duke of Normandy, gle Ab Sian Pama in 242. the adminiſtration, how then conduded, 243. 
iage to Ethelred, king of England, i. 99. military operations in Fra 244. an inſurrection. 


8 —— ſecond ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry II. king of of the populace, 245. the king takes ſhelter in the 


ther, be 
himſelf to his father, 321. holds a conference with 
- the French king. 323+. 8 his requeſt invades the France, 258. is affianced to Iſabella, princeſs of 


count of Tholouſe's territories, 323. conſequences" F ib. ſummons a parliament, 261. with con- 
of this invaſion, ib. a pew lweach with hs » fent of - 


excommunicated by the 8 legate, 324. his be- Hereford and Norfolk, 265. on the death of « 
haviour on ſecing his father's corple, 325. his pru- duke of Lancaſter, ſeizes the Lancaſtrian eſtate, 256. 
t conduct on aac ning Fo throne, 331. goes to Ireland, 267. and on his return, is made a 
his bounty to his brother John, ib. his coronation, ſoner by the duke of Hereford, now alſo duke of 
33% at which there happens a maſſacre of Jews, ib. 1 268. compelled to 17 e 
is nts to raiſe money for 8 cruſade, 333. 269. e brought again him in parliament, 
the care he takes to ſettle the government of his king- in order to his depoſition, 270. in confequence of 
dom durin abſence, 334. bis interview wit this charge, he is depoſed, 272. murdered, 274. 
the French and t with him, relative bis charaQer, ib. the cooduRt of his reign compar- 


to his intended expedition, 3 1 the ſtrength of the 

8 iſh armies at period, — 
5 his er, compared with that of th | 
| ang, 336. on his voyage to the holy land, takes 
in Meſſina, together with the French ib. 


ed with the former, 275. ſtrong ſymptoms a 
of a general ee ſhake of the 1 
Rome, 276. an account of a ſect called the 


dards, that appear in this reign, 277. a recapitula- 
. tionof n fu yr the new 


ſeizes a fortreſs there, 337. quells a tumult, ib. his dif- devices of churchmen, 279. ſalutary law, with 
ferences with king aro » reſpet to pardons for murder or rapes, a81. 
338. his ill lack on the of Cyprus, ib, his —— III. See Gl/ecefer, duke of. | 

/ tranſactions in that iſland, 339. his arrival, and firſt Richliex, cardinal, his character, v. 156. bis enter- 
tranſactions in P forces, in con- prifing genius, 179. he foments diviſions in Seot- 
Junction with thoſe of the French take Acre, | 


| 340, his heroic actions in Paleſtine, 342. dy gory 
ol = anna nga Banging 

. a over em 
a the Infdels, 344+ makes a truce with the muſſul- 


© men, ib, the ferocity of his temper, 345+ his 
ror rom eg by Leopold, duke of his deſcent, ii, 432. his 


—»M 3 | | 
flock to him in Brittany, 436. reception he 
with in Eoglaod, on his arrival, 437. be en 
* the king's army at Boſworth-field, 438. diſcomhts 
the. army, and ſlays the king, 439, See Hun 
Right, petition of, prepared by the houſe of commons, 
v. 171. . 12 paſt in the 
e of commons, 171. 2 ib. in 
the” bouſe of Lords, 172. af vted to by the kin 
rr ed, 208, | 
2 1 


- 
2 * 1 
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there, vi. 5. ſammons an aſſembly of the popiſh 
clergy, 6. is drove out of Ireland, 7. 
Riots, a ſevere aft paſſed againſt them, iii. 329, ro- 
vived, and enforced, 1356. 8 
Ripon, a negotiation there, between nd 
Fe eiten, 1. 241. rramferred to London, 242. 


a the reception which the Scots commiſſioners met with 4 


Rivers, . brother of Edward TV. and tutor of the 
prince of Wales, is arreſted, ii, 421. murdered, 


1 a 
Rinxis, David, his character, iv. 466. is to 
the place of ſecretary for French diſpatches to Queen 
Mary of. Scotland, 460. is believed to be a pen- 
ſaſſius acquitted, YG 
Robert, duke of Normandy, is ſucceeded by William, 
bis natural ſon, commonly called the Conqueror, i. 
122, 1 2 | 
et fon of the eror, rebels againſt his 
father, i. 194. is reconci 
with him into and, ib. ſucceeds in the 
| dutchy of Normandy, 203. his character, 204. his 
dutch of Normandy is invaded by bis brother Wil- 
mam Rufus, 206, he comes to an accommodation 
with him, ib. © obtains- his aſſiſtance againſt his 
- brother Henry, 207 tepreſſes new broile in 
Normandy, 208. mortgages Normandy and Maine, 
to his brother William Rufus, 213. © ſets ont 
on a cruſade, ib. an account of his" travels, 
222, his younger brother Henry, himfſclf 
of the Engliſh throne, vacant oy the death of his 
eldeſt brother, William Ruſus, ib. on bis retro, 
he quietly Reps into” poſſeſſion of Normandy, 227. 
© is invited by divers Engliſh noblemen, to mount the 
Engliſh throne, ib. in fight of the army of his bro- 
ther Henry in * comes to an agreement with 
© him, 228. his adherents in England are proſecuted 
| his brother, after his departure, 229. his admi- 
niſtration in Normandy, 231, he is made a priſoner 
im a battle with his brother, 232. and confined in 
England for life, ib. 
— natural ſon of Henry J. ſwears fealty to kin 
Stephen, under a reſervation, i. 251. the effect ol 
this meaſure, ib. | 


' Robbery, how puniſhed the . ena i. 157. 
| how puniſhed by B ll 316. 8 


the reign of Henry III. ii. 58. bow frequent in the 


Edward II. 155. 
1 $5. 


are defeated, 1c9. expedition a 
— Bo relieve it, be it ſurrenders at diſcretion, 
about an amour, 


47. the conſe- 
. quences of this ep, - 
e in. 247. x 2828 on Tower- 
34 . 


Rinnucini, the pope's nuntio in Ireland, ' his condo& 


| Rocroj, battle; of, vi; 65 


tions of the 
df, in the pontificate of 


to him, 96: carried 
m 


Num. See Parliament. 


fleet and army ſent to relieve it, v. 138. 
tt 242 * 


3 
X. 
* 


G 
105 


Rodorici O'Connor r, king of Connaught. See Co 


Rohan e e ee e 10 


A 
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5 


Kollo, à Dane, his expedition, i. 96. his firſt attempt. 


dis ſucceſs in France, 98. his reception a 
5 id. his death, 99. Co 5 
Remant, they invade Britain, i. *. ſubdue it all but 
Caledonia, 7. deſert it, 8. diſregard the ſupplica- 
Bricnins, entreating their return, 10. 
9 fate of its court in Henry 's time, i. 23 s ſtate 
Alexander, 200 Rate - 
of, in the reign of Henry III. ii. 18. pe of, de- 
© fiſts from a claim of feudal ſubjeQion over England, 
19. ſtate of the of that court, in the reign of 


— — 0 

| fone, 1 introd Queen Mary 

” . 17 o re-in ueen * 
f nally expelled by Queen Elizabeth, ir. 406. 
Pope, Para, and Reformation, © © 


370. 


| Reed of Grace, what, and when defroyed, ilic 221. 


Royer, Sir Anthony, his trial, v. 204. f 
Reſewell, his trial, vi. 364. verdict againſt him, 365. 
Ras negotiation, v. 5. n e 
Nomdevay down, battle of, v. 345. 1 
Rejeturs, what, i. 38. | „ 
Reyaliſis form an ioſurrection, v. 446. are mado pri- 
ſoners, 447. ſtate of, at the commencement of che 
| commonwealth, vi. 20. they form an inſurrection, 
60, | are quelled, ib. ſorm another inſurrection, 86. 
which is diſcovered, ib. they conſpire againſt the 
dong parliament reſtored, 98. ate betrayed, 99. 

vidory of, 335. ow 
Runnemonde, the great charter there for the fir 

time, i. 386. recapitulation of, 387. agreed to be 
| . to their inferior vaſials, 
. I S 


| Rupert, prince, offers his ſervice to the king, v. 336. 


s the army at Edgehill a the 
— noe in an — — Mitch. 


commands the royal v there, 
399. throws himſelf into Briſtol, 401. goes beyond 
the ſeas," ib. is made an admi-a), vi. 34. makes 


beats the Dutch, ib. | 
beats de Royter, ib. is beaten by the Duich at the 
mouth of the Texel, 233. | 


Nl lord, tried, v. 336. - condemned; 359. ene. 
_ N 330, ande * ; 
= ah, 


| comincs of; named, vi. 
1 


' the young Queen with the prince of Wales, iii. 236. 

© His . are inſulted, in order to bring on a rup- 

- tare, * be ſummons all who had been made pri- 
ſoners in E 


gland, to return into cuſtody, and comes 


r e ee 
E bonds of Prey ape 
5 of Scots, with the Scots nation, iv. 49 
CC 
„ 
Richard: II. 344; makes a truce with that prince, 
: n ſuſpended, i. 293. 1 
. wraioted, te 234+ repttered, 
| "Jn, condemned 10 death by the houſe 
of peers,” il. 255» a 3 
rr 


81. 05 | 4 
nales, Sir James, his embaſſy to France, how n8- 
- ceived 8 iv. 429. | | 
San vici, his death, vi 217. | | 1 
Sanguire, a Scots nobleman, his crime and puniſhment, 
= 3 © 6 
Ane, William, rector of St. Ofithe's, London, the 
tun Lollard burnt in England, ii. 285, f 
Sevil, Sir Johs, his memorable promotion, v. 833. 
Saxons, their character, i. 11. their * 
12. their entry ino Britain, and ſugcel 


—— 8out 


, his trial, v. 
| Scotland 


* 
: 
— + 


| Scots and Pas, 13.  theirquarrel with. the Britains, 


14. fate of, in Britain, at their firſt coming, 16 

divided into South and Weſt Saxons, ib. are 

dy the Britains at Baden, 17. by whom then go- 
their ſettlement 


verned, ib. in Northumberland, 
18. the y eſtabliſhed among them, ib. 
the ſource of union among their princes, 19. their 


the corrupt ſpecies af chrillianity which they received 
— — 3 Fj 


-, diverſified, 156. 
how treaſon and rebellion, ib. the rev 
; g3, 160. and-value of their money, ib. 
_ the value of divers commodities among them, 161.. 
their method of dividing inberitances, 162. their 
manners, 163. their government, how mixed and 
_ Ghangeable, 445. See dngho-Saxens. 
— u Saxons, in Germany, perſecuted by Char- 
_ Jemagne, fly to Ireland, i. 46, aided by others from 
- Jotland, they invade France and Britain, 47. theie 
RT in Britain, ib. See Anzlo-Saxon:. | 
„ or South-Saxons, kingdom of, eſta- 
bliſhed in Britain, i. 16. YN | 
Lebe, | 
and Scots, and PiQts invade Britain, 1. 10. 
are repulſed by Saxons, 13. make a with them 
againſt the Britains, 14. Scotland is ſubdued by 
| 2 73. king of, Conſtantine; aſſiſted by Danes, 
make an ittuption into England, ib. king of, Mal- 
colm, obtains a gift of the county of Cumberland. 
75. à rebellion there, in which * Dancas is ſlain, 
120. the rebellion ends, by the ſlaughter of Mac- 
beth the rebel, 121. and in the reſtoration of Mal- 
colm, Duncan for, ib, who does homage to 
William the 8 for Cumberland, 17 5. re- 
ceives kindly gr Atheling and bis filters, ib. 
marries Margaret, Edgar elde fler, 176. comes 
into England, to «fliſt Edgar in a renewed attempt, 
178. carries him and his followers back into Scot- 
land, ib. is repulied in another attempt on England, 
196. lla n in another againſt it, 207, and to him, .. 
bis brother Donald ſucceeds, ib, who is dethroned 
by Duncan, a.natural ſon of Malcolm“, 208, king 
of, William, confederates with France: againſt Eng- 
. land, and jovades the latter kingdom, 341. agrees 
to a ceſſation of arms, 312. in an aſter invaſion, is. 
made a priſoner, 313. his hamilisting treaty wich 
ueaty us Ririily executed,. * 


1 


che vaſſalage of Scotland; obtained by this treaty, is 
releaſed for a- ſam of money, by Richard I. 334. 


king of, Alexander, receives, and on what terms, the 
flying Englith. barons, 392. on the death of Alex- 


ander III. Margaret, maid of Norway; is declared 
Queen of Scotland, ii. 59. her death, and enſuing 
competition for the crown, 70. ſtate of that compe- 


tition, ib. 71. it is referred for determination to the 


king of England, 72. what benefit the Engliſh king 
expected from accepting this reference, ib. an exa- 
mination of the Engliſh claim to feudal homage for 
the kingdom of Scotland, 73, 74. Mr. Carte t no- 
tion thereto relative, examined, 75. the behaviour 
of the Scots nobles, in preſence of the 
ogg ne 76. their reply to Edward's demand 
e, 77. 
names of the competitors, 78. an award is pro- 
nounced in favour of Baliol, 79. 


rebel, by Edward's humiliating demands, 80. an 
alliance with France is confirmed, by a ſti 

marriage between the prince of , and the 
daughter of Philip of Valois, 84. king of, John, 
"refuſes obedience to the Engliſh king*s citations, 95. 
an account of hoſtilities between the two nations, 
Scotland is ſubdued, and put under the government 
of earl Warrenne, 97. France deſerts the Scots al- 
| liance, 107. Wallace's character, 108, who inſti- 


ates the Scots to revolt, ib, and after defeating 


Engliſh, is choſen regent of Scotland, 110. the 
Scots army, commanded by Wallace, is routed by the 
| 1 army, commanded by the king in perſon, at 
Falkirk, 111. a conference . between 

and Wallace, 112. Scotland is again ſubdued b 


England, 113. the pope in vain interpoſes in behalf 


of the Scots, 114. the Scots, under Cammin, chace 
away the Engliſh | Fhibury 11 85 Scotland is-a- 
goin reduced by Edward in perſon, 116. and Sir 

illiam Wallace is taken, and ſuffers as a traitor in 
London, ib. character of young Robert Bruce, fon 


of the competitor for the Scots crown, 117. he in- 


forms Cammin, and others, of bis reſolution to ſave 
his country, 118. kills John Cummin the regent, 
119. an account of the enſuing revolt and defeat of 
the Scots, 120. they gain ſome advantages under 
Bruce's command, 126. Bruce, after ſome further 
ſucrefſes, makes a truce with the Engliſh king, Ed- 
ward 1I, 133. Scotland wa, +" 9 

army of the Engliſh, headed by their king, 134. 
which is defeated by Bruce at Bannock 


Scots army ravages the northern counties of England, 


U 
136. a truce - thirteen years, is made between 


ward and Bruce, 144. the Scots, headed by Mur- 
ray and Douglas, invade England, 1 57; a deſcrip- 

tion of their equipage, ib, their tranſactions in Eng- 
land, 158. are forced to retreat into their own 
country, 159, 4 my of peace between England 
and Sconce ratified in parliament, ib. David, a 
minor, ſucceeds his father in the Scots throne, 162. a 


. 


to the Tower, 201. ſet at liberty, 215. 
Engliſh king, 4 


commiſſioners are named, to confider the 


he is provoked to 
land and 


327. ſtate of, when 


is made „ 93. > 
young Bruce - 


- regent returns to Scotland, 


"to Scotland, 127. 


burn, 135. the 


the prince of 


4 


* 


his ſecond expulſion, 168. king David's army is 
routed, and the king is taken and carried a > 


at the death of Edward III. 


AS. 
. the Engliſh-under Piercy, and the Scots under Doug- 


las, at Otterburn, 258. between the ſame at Ho- 
meldon, 387. the eng of Scotland falls into 
the hands of king Henry IV. 291. and the Scots 


king, Robert, dies of grief, 292. the 
: of the" daks of "Albury; ends of he: "King, 


commences, ib, a — — Ae Seo | 
ce , 11.5 

| 0520 the? Ocdonre! ſhaky tn 

$17- a new. regent, Murdoc, ſon of the 

former, ſends more ſuccours to France, 326. ſtate 

eee — of ene his 

acceſſion a priſoner in En was ſet at liberty, 
Queen, 38 f che E = e , Wertes fe te 

geen 0 n im , ies to 

re 387 8 ö 


court of the Scots king, 1ii. 43. the reception 
he met with, ib. 44. king of, tk of the im- 
poſtor, invades England, 91. is at Flouden, 
and never after heard of, 98. the -dowager 


his adminiſtration, ib. the duke of Albany's return 

to France, and hiſtory of, in his abſence, 101. 
and 'makes a trace with 
England, 125. an Engliſh invaſion, during a ſecond 
abſence of the regent in France, ib. 126. his war- 
like operations againſt England, when he comes back 
retires again to France, and ne- 
ver returns, ib. the reformation begins there, and is 
N by on eee 8 e — 4 

preads, 248. the e the a tree 
and e Alas to ni himſelf with the f ils of 
heretics, 246, the king of England on 
war with Scotland, 252. which is ſoon after invaded 
dy an Engliſh army, 253. the rout of Solway, 254. 
and death of king James V. jb. the ſcheme of an 
union with England, is formed by the marriage of 
ales with the young Qucce of tore; 


255. a treaty with England is made for that 

256. a new rupture, 257. the cuſtody the. 
geen is entruſted with the heads 
tent families, ib. 
of Arran and Lennox, 261. 


*Y 


"I 


tle 
a 3 is 
+ ther progreſs of the Engliſh arms, and 


© rom 


83 St. Andrews is 
_  derers have retired, ib. 
| Plague then in Scotland, ib. an Engliſh i 


tumul 
2 wherein the provoſt is ſlain, 
then 


4 


Lenox's 


| 5 5 = „ into England, the reaſon 

why the Engli ee on » ſpeedily — Scot- 
land, is com n a tren ce 

© 8 DA Aland, 2 —— 

motes the reformation in „bis mar- 

.  tyrdom, 298, cardinal Beaton's © ation; ib. 


the then ſtate and misfortune of Scotland, 
where Beaton's mur- 

is ſurrendered, 300 a 
Cone 
certed uſt Scotland, ib. the invaders enter Scot- 
„ with the protector at their head, 301. the bat- 
Pinkey __—_ 302. continges with various 
ed in favour of the Engliſh, 


— of the protector to England, dag. Hadding- 
ton taken, and garriſoned by the Eng 


iſh, 307. pro- - 4 
is in parliament, to ſend the yo y Ls to inforredtion, which 


rance, 308. French gold in plenty + 309. 


mors mili- 


t between French and Scots ſoldiers in Edin- 
10. Scot- 
reaps benefit from the inteſtine diviſions that 

ailed in England, ib. the 
avock in Scotland, and ſtops the m 
rations. there, 323. A& peace with England, 324. 
makes to France, 394. 


a 
- an account of the great men that go in her train, ib. 


her return, and entrance on the regency, 305. com- 
miſſioners are ſent from the parliament of Scotland, 
to aſſiſt at the young Queen's marriage with the Dau- 


- phin, 396. the marriage contract made, aud mar- 
; — kd, 


397- . of, is conſidered by 


Queen Elizabeth as her 


wa 
* 


A Wkeoee Trae 
| S © 


the government, 559. bis trial and death, 560. 


be n 
— 


rate enemy, iv, 


16. a ſet of reformers, known by the name of the 


Con jon of the Lord, n there, 417." Mill 
X 1 for hereſy, 418, ſubſcriptions for a 

league againſt popery, 419. the arrival of John 
- Knox there, 420. the Queen-regent, and Congrega- 


- churches and monaſteries deſtroyed by the inſurge 


S 
_ divines arrive from France, to combat the reſormer', 


| tion, arm againſt each other, ib. meſſages and re- 


monſtrances between the belligerant ies, 421. 
a capitulation and breach of it, complained of, 422. 

and the Queen-tegent takes ſhelter in Dunbar 
ae ſoldiers and 


424, who ſend meſſengers to Queen Elizaberh, de- 


Ae eater eee. or the 


manding ſuccours, 425. a treaty of mutual defence 
is concluded between 

426. relief comes to them from England, ib. 
„ the French, by treaty with the Engliſh ambaſ- 


ors, evacuate Scotland, 427. the union between 


* 


nt, 


acen Elizabeth and the refor- 


England and the Scots reformers is made more com- 


pleat, 428, | a confeſlion of faith, agreeable to the 
new doQrines, is ratified by the parliament er 
cen rat 


bcation of proceedings, which is 


covenant there, 359, anarmy is levied, 360, which 
429. enters England, * blockade Youk, 371. * 


* 


and Darnl 


the tre 
* 


© fioners of, their reception in London, 256. 
- Scots army is paid 
land is again viſited by Charles I. ib. parliament 
.of, ſends commi 


E 
again refuſed to Queen Elizabeth's ambaſſador, 43 t. 


X. 


the 


geen is back to Scotland, 432. ber ar- 
rival 


e, 433. 43 ber reception there from the 
434+ 435+ converſation there, between 


a uproar in Edinburgh, 


Knox and the Queen, #35 
occaſioned hy ſome rences between the Queen's 
- uncle and a ſtrumpet, 437, 438. the then ſtate of 


the Scots clergy, 439. an embaſly from the Quecn of 
Scots, to Queen Elizabeth, 440. how anſ „441. 
divers ſuitors to the Queen of Scots, how regarded, 443. 


See Mary, Queen of Scots. marriage of the Queen 
ey, 462, an infodrettion thinly cauſed, 
ib. the inſurgents are en by the Evgliſh 
ambaſſador, 453. take ſhelter in England, ib. the 
Ren of a French embaſly to the Queen, 464. 
Rizzio's murder there, 468. lord Darnly*: murder, 

« marriage of the Queen and Bothwell, 479. au 
Bothwell's flight, 482. 


and the Queen's confinement, ib. 483. the Queen's 


reſignation, 486. Murray's regency commences, 


the young Queen is ſent to France, ib. A 
* tary exploits Mm England and Scotland, ib. a ib. See Murray, carl of, Queen Mary's flight into 


England, 488. commiſſioners appointed to examine 
her affair, 492. Murray's aff«ſination, 517. Mary's 
triumphant party in Scotland, ib. Marr's ſhort re- 

Morton's regency commence*, ib. 
Morton's reſig · 
afterwards uided to retain 


Gowries conſpiracy, 570. the king's delivery and 


aſſumption of the ment, 571. Queen Mary's 
trial commences, 601, ſentence, 607.  interpoli- 
tion of her fon in her favour, 613. execution, 


617 to 622. king of, becomes king of England, 
by Elizabeth's death, 714 his departure 
from Edinburgh, and arrival in „ v. 2. ſtate 
of, after the acceiſion of the Scots king to the Eng- 
liſh crown, 55. viſited by its monarch, ib. the 
then ſtate of the Scots church, 58. ceremonies, 
ſme received there, 60. viſited by Charles I. 202. 
diſcontents there, 416. li introduced there, 
218. rumults there, 219. covenant there, 221. 


un aſſembly there, 223. acts of, 224, money ſent 
- thither from France, 225. ſoldiers enlifted there, 
and an army raiſed, ib. a pncificati 


2259, mili- 
wp [arm errno renewed, 230. eniry into England, 
e battle of Newburn upon Tyne, 240. meſ- 

ſengers ſent from the Scots army to the king, ib. the 
. firſt meeting of the commiſſioners at Rippon, 241. 
is transferred to London, 242. the Scots 
contributions in England, 255. commiſ- 
the 
off, and diſbanded, 28 3. Scot- 


fioners to treat with the Englih par- 
liament, 294. conſervators of the peace, ſummon a 


convention in Scotland, 358. folemn league and 


* 


11 
015 


85 to the parli 
ſtate of Scotland in 1648, 438. commiſtoners of, 


- Scriptures, ® newt 


. © moatif, 41. in the 
- of Kent, ib. at the Goodwin, ib. in the channel, 
42. on the e aſt of Holland, 6. at the Canarics, 


„Weit vlitare, i. 404. SI "Ih - : 


% 


in 1645, 390. the Scots ar- 
any receives the Newark, 410. delivers him 
s army, 415. is diſbanded, ib. 
declare for the king, 439. a Scots invaſion of Eng- 
land p 440. que is defeated at Preſton, 
446. ſtate of, at the demiſe of Charles I. vi. 4. 
commiſſioners of, at Breda, 14. the king's arrival 


camp at Torwood, 27. the army marches haſtily 


Ly os Ayn 
chat city, ib. 8 


ſouthwards,” 28, is defeated at Worceſter, 29. Scot- © 
c 


- the 
265 meaſares purſued. there, 269. writs - 
of intercommuning againſt conventiclers, 273. noble- 
men, and tlemen, forbid to depart the 


„ 36 5 
Severa;, emperor, makes addition. to' the wall built by 
Seymour, ane, married 9 Henry | Ji. 09. her 

ifſee included in the il of the crown, Megs 
forth a. prince, and n-childbed,” 218. 
— lord Ewdard, ſon of the protector, loſes his 


— A | 
ints 4 
and, ib. 


0 moting the 
reſormation, 305. in council, iſſues divers orders in 


lords at London, 274. ſtate of, towaids the end of .-- behalf of the formation, 306, 307. orders Had- 


-,_ - king Charles II's rei . another inſurrection 
9 s. Ma OE Bottle des there.” 


zog. indemnity wap, uo 310. theduke of — i 


re ſummoned, 434. the crown, and 


regal dignity, are offered to the prince and princeſs of 


Orange, and their heirs, 435. 
187, by Henry VIII. 202. "a4 


Se bages, what, and when dropt, i. 124. 2 
. Cea 5 between French and Engliſh, on the coaſt of 
£ he, 268. between Engliſh and Spaniards, in the _ 


hrs iv. 638, 639. at Dover, vi, 40. at Ply 
iterrancan, ib. on the coaſt 


ranſlation of them by Tindal, ill. 


. 
* 


70. between the duke of Vork and Obdam, 164. 


at the mouth of the Thames, 170. t Solebay, 217. 


on the coaſt of Holland, 231. at the mouth of the 


Texel, 232. a „„ 
dee, number of, in Queen EljzabetWs reign, ir. 


* + LN 


. 


o 


* 


632. | 5 
4 0 parliamentary, debt firſt contracted on it, iy. 330, his ruin ig oled on 
batte af, vi. 244. A bbs 


N 
* : 


- dington in Scotland te be fortified and garriſoned with 
- Engliſh 2 307. raiſes an army to make a con- 
queſt of „309. and gives the command of 
it to the cart of Shrewſbury, 310. - diſcovers his bro- 
ther, the admiral's cabals againſt- him, 311. is re- 
conciled to him, 312. on new diſcoveries, deprives 
him of his office of admiral, and ſends him to the 
Tower, 313. promotes a bill of attainder againſt 
his brother, 314. obtains it to be paſſed, and orders 
Prager nf any hamper ye a commiſſion 
to-the primate ro, — INS 6nd | 
all heretics, 318. diſcontents appear againit his 
vernment, 319, 320. which are followed by inſur- 
reQions, 321. ſends lord Ruſſel at the head of an 
army againſt them, and the earl Warwie with an- 


other, and quells them, 322, s — — 
indemnity, 323. „ orders 
the arti to be t to Berwick, ib. a war 
breaks ont with France, ib. 384. but diſappointed 
_ of aſſiſtance from the Emperor, defires to conclude a a2 
peace with. France and Scotland, $24, 325:  fac- 
tions ariſe in the council-agaivt him, 325. a con- 
{piracy is there formed againſt him, * reſigns 

p protetorſhip, and is ſent to the Tower, 327, is 
ſuecteded in power by the exrl of Warwic, 327, 328. 
is, ſet ac liberty, and re-admitted into the council, 
328. ſent. by the council to of par pr temper, 
earl of Northum- 


land, 335. Wi arrefted; he to trial, 336. 
condemned, and executed, — 4at of. 18. 
Seymour, Sir Francis, his behaviogr in parliament, v. 4 


3 
i 833 
Seymour, 


_. the Engliſh fleet, under h 


 Shakeſpear, his . „ 
55 Sharp. dodor, promoted to the erchbiſhopeic of St. An- 


x N D 


Seymoty, Sir Thomas, made a councillor to the regency 
"of Edward VI. iii. 268. created Lord Seymour, and 
promoted to the office of 


ſcent on the coaſt of Scotland, and is repulſed, 309. 

character of, 311. cabals againſt his brother the 
protector, ib. is diſcovered, and ſeemin 
ciled to him, 312. is arreſted, and by his brother's 
iotereſt a bill of attainder is brought into parliament 
againſt him,' 314. he is attainted, and execnted, 
315. | | 


Serra, Ludovico. See Lade vito and Milan. 
—— Maximilian, See Maximilian and Milan. 
—— Francis, obtains the inveſtiture of Milan, iii. 


166. dies without iſſue, 196. 1 


Shafteſbury, earl of, leaves the court party, and why, vi. 


230. adheres cloſely to the country party, 301. his 

opinion of the bill of excluſion, 302. he preſents the 

duke of York to the grand jury of Middleſex for re- 

cuſancy, 317, is accuſed of high treaſon, 341. ac- 

9 + d. 342- engages in the duke of Monmouth's 

con » 352. 353- 4 
pIracys 35 5 


er, i., 1 


drews, vi. 141. murdered, 308. 


Sheep, price of, in Edward IPs reign, ii. 152. fate of, 


in Henry VIII's reign, iii. 285. 
Sherborn, biſhop of Chicheſter, oppoſes Cranmer, iii. 
211. . be TA 

Sheriffi, a new "nomination of them, vi. 348. effects 


of, . 
Ship, Fay of the royal navy built, iii. 66. 


8 Ee firſt levied in England, i. 101. on mari- 
time towns, v. 152, on the whole kingdom, 203. 
writs for, ſelf-· contradictory, 212. decreed for, by ail 
the judges of England, 213. declared illegal by the 
houſe of commons, 254. 

Ship ing, ſtate of, in Edward III's reign, ii. 238. de- 
Cay of, then, what aſcribed to, 239, ftate of, in 
. QueenElizabeth's reign, iv. 733. : 

Shir es, deputies from, firſt ſummoned to parliament, ii. 


Shirley, Sir Thomas, his caſe, vi. 4 
Shore, Jane, accuſed of ſorcery in che council, ii. 424. 


+, 


her hiſtory, 425. her fate, 426. ; 
Sicc youn! {hes of, ii. 288, 2 


— 


earl of, raiſes forces without a commiſſion, 
to quell! inſargents againſt Henry VIII. iii. 216. 


attends the duke of Norfolk in an expedition agai 
Scotland, 253. commands againſt the Scots, by a 


commiſſion from Somerſet the protector, 310. 
——— carl of, added to the 


Queen of Scotland's caſe is under their conſideration, 

iv. 5co. appointed to ſee the ſentence againſt her 
informs that princeſs of his orders, 

ib. a'tends the execution, 619 to 622. 

Mn. Algernon, tried, vi. 361. condemned, and 

_ executed, 362. : ; 

Por. vi 


executed, 617. 


rd high admiral, 289. 
command, makes a de- - 


recon- 


— duke of, See * 
——— Joke of, his riſe, v. 43. his fall, 52. | 
— duke of, a lord of the bed - e . i 


privy-council, when the 
. of his 


E X. 


Sidney, Sir Hugh, made governor of Ireland, iv. 
676. his A — there, ib. recalled, 680. 

Sir Philip, his letter to Queen Elizabeth, 
when her marriage with the duke of Anjou was pro- 


wo pu, iv. 568, 569. his death, celebrated by James 


n king of Scotland, 58 

rg — Sir Roben, ae. 
Iv. 3. : 

Silver, . of, in Henry VIIPs reign, iii, 56. See 


box of, intercepted, containing letters of Ma 
Queen of Scots, and produced againſt her, iv. 3 


Sime, Lambert, his hiſtory, iii. 12. . is received in 


Ireland, as earl Warwic, and proclaimed king, 13. 
is taken, and made ſcullion, 17. LE” 
Simon, Richard, a prieſt, raiſes an inſurrection againſt 

Henry VIII. iii. 12. is taken priſoner, 17. but not 

to be tried, and why, in a court of law, ib. 
Sindercomb condemned, vi. 87. 

Sintzeim, battle of, vi. 251. | | | 
Siward, duke of Northumberland, his hiftory, i. 120. 
his death, 121. 5 

Six articles of religion. See Articles. 


— biſh See Biſhops. 

Shimer's caſe, vi. 1 2 
Slaves, how divided among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 151. 
Slede, king of Eſſex, dies, i. 36. his poſterity hold 


that kingdom, till it is ſubdued by Egbert, the foun- 
der of the Engliſh monarchy, ib. 

Smalcalde, a league there made an the 
princes of the empire, iii. 165. forced into a war 
with the emperor, 296, 

Soyrza fleet attacked, vi. 212, it repulſes the Engliſh, 


Soldiers, common, their pay in Edward III's reign, ii. 
239. in Henry V's time, 321. | : 
Solebey, a ſea-fight there, vi. 217. | 
Somerſet, earl of, created, ii. 258. preſents an appeal 
ainſt the duke of Gloceſter, 262. made marquis 
Dorſet, we 3 
| 4 401 i ary VI. eee ſucceeds 5 
0 i. 344+ to 
power in the miniſtry, 3665 ſent to the Tower, 373, 
releaſed, and ſlain at the battle of St. Albans, 374. 
Seymour, Sir Edward. | 


bamber, diſmiſſed 
from all his employments, vi. 403. 


Soubiſe, his negotiation-at Landon, v. 158. 
Southampton, carl of, created, in 218. i 

— another created, iii. 289. See Nhe. 
pots the great ſeal in commiſſion, 290. is deprived 
of chancellor, fined, and confined, ib. 
is put out of the council, 291. by whom his credit 
with the protector was ſubverted, 313. meets at Ely- 
houſe with Warwic, and others, who afſume'the 
power of the counc, 326. and force Somerſet to 
reſign, 327. he ſoon aſter dies of grief, 328. 

: 1 86. % m53/90n, 


| Southampton, made general of the horſe by Queen Eli- - 


zabeth, iv. 639. meets _ mens tents 2 
houſe, 696. appears at Eſſex among the con- 
ſpirstors there, * arraigned, and condemned, 
408. his life is ipared, 701. detained in priſon, 
or privately marrying -Eſſex's coufin, 724. 
Spain, becomes formidable by the union of Arragon 
and Caftile, ili. 18. and by its union with the Low- 
acceſſion of Charles, 


election of the Spaniſh monarch to the imperial dig- 
9 n. : OP I ene 4 


takes the king priſoner, 136. a tres 
g pr We 


Spain enriched, : by the congueſt, of Mexico abd | 
Peru, 165, by the Spaniſh king's influence with the 
' Pope, Pole is created. a cardinal, ag, | enters into un 


ante, 26g. 


Ne 


-cution o 


Spariſh army in the Low Contries, 61. N 
| invaſion of Ireland, 50. Portugal. added to Spain, 


6439, 
; abel is the fuſt/ they ever took, ib. war between 
Spain and France, 661. peace between France and 


Spain, 671. | Spaniards arrive in Ireland, to ſupport 


4 96% ago £ | 
r 


—— un abchor, his charaQer, :iv, 739, 730. 


. 


Gola: and 
1 

Holland, 10g. an expedition from- England ugainſt 
Spain, 43. peace with England, 289. acts of 
hoftility between England and Spain, vi. 66: war 
declared, 69.  galleons of, ken, ib. ' armies of, 
defeated at by the combined armies of France 


Fitts Holland againſt France, 2275, unites with Hol- 

land and other powers, in a d coofederacy a- 
- gainſt France, 43. l . 
. alate, archbiſhop of, turns . 133. 

Spenſer, Hugh, his charadter,, ii. 137, he \": 4 the 

king's favourite, and-the of the hatred of the 

barons, 138 eſſects of his wv d., he, with 


party, 145. he undergoes the ſame fate, 146. a de- 
fel of. Li arne in ani on, ; 
_ remarks on this detail, 154. | 
lord, is created earl of Gloceſter, 


\ 


4 % v- 
graded, 274. conſpies td Henry AV.” 8. 


n, 284. 


Spicer, Mr. his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, 


ing the prerogative, iv. 706. 
Stafferd, carl of, tried, vi. 349. condemned, 326. 
Staferd, Sir Humphrey and Thomas, head an inſur- 


xeRion, iii. 16 the eldeſt isexvcutcd at Tyburn, 11. 
and the other flies to a ſanctuaty, jib, _ 115 
4 Albans, firſt battle of, 108. ſecond battle of, N. 
. Hrdrixs, beficced Queen-regent's party, iii. 
289. ſurrendered, wo 55 
Stanley, lord, accuſed by. Clifford, as an aber of War- 
beck's impottare,. iii. 38. $0udewned and executed, 


' Star-Chamber, court oſ, authority of, extended to the 
| deciſion of private cavles, ii. 235. bow founded, 


in. 61, ſtate oi, in Queen 's reign,. iv. 
717. how they uſed their . 
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on  IFilliem, natural fon of duke Richard, becomes duke of 
* ys i. 122. biſtory of, ib. be viſits Ed- 
; ward the Confeſſor, who thinks of adopting him, 


and declaring him his ſacceſſor, 123. his negotiz- 
— of eat God- 


tions with vid, ſon and 
win, about his ſucceſſion to the Engliſh crown, 12 
125. gives his daughter in marriage to Harold, 


now openly aſpires to the ſucceſſion, which is in- 
tended by Edward, to be diſpoſed of to the Nor- 


Aiction to his engagement with the Norman, fteps 
into of the Engliſh throne, 128. which 
4s ntly claimed by the duke of Normandy, and 
. refuſed to be ſutrendered 2 129. his re- 

ſolation thereon, how founi to invade England, 

130, e encouragement he met with in this 


- — 


_ eſt difficulty towards this enterpriſe, is got over, 
133. an account; of the duke's mighty fleet and 
army, 134. be encourages Toſti, s .elder 
to infeſt the En coaſts, ib. his ſailors 

terrified with contrary winds, deſpair of ſucceſs, 

| 136. his alacrity on landing in England, 136. the 
=> | — . — of his 1 on that octaſfion, 137. he 
| ives battle to Harold, 138. routs his army, and 
£ . s him in battle, 139. the behaviour of his 


_. the Engliſh,' vecaſfioned by this victory, 1 his 
— after the battle, oy. he 2 428053 


accepts it, and is crowned, ib. 167. à tamolt 
happens at his coronation, 167, be receives the 
ſubmiſſion of the nobilicy preſent at his coronation, 
168. his adminiſtration at the commencement of 
bis reign, 169. carries with him into Normandy, 
the Engliſh nobility, 170. in his abſence, diſcon- 
tents ariſe among the Engliſh, ib. infurteQions 
follow, 171. he haſtens back to England, 172. 
quells the inſurreQions there, 173. ſuppreſſes new 
.  inſurretions there, 158. cruelties of, 19g. he in- 
troduces the feudal law into England, 180. | endea- 
vours to aboliſh the Engliſh language, 184. his ex- 
| _ ceflive cruelties' in England, 186. he fſuppreſies a 


1 . | ing his abſence in France, his Norman barons con- 
3 ſpire againſt him, ib, he receives notice of this 
- conſpiracy, from carl Waltheof's wife, 188. and 
| from the earl, who came over to Normandy for that 

purpoſe, 189. he returns to England, and puniſhes 
| the conſpirators, ib. returns to Normandy, 190. 
| his proceedings there, and differences with the pope, 
| 192. he relides- ſome years in Normandy, 19 
| his eldeſt ſon Robert rebels againſt him, 194. J 


reconciled to him, 195. and carried with him into 
England, ib. cauſes a new foreſt to be made at 
Wiacbeſter, 197. puniſhes | his uterine brother, 
Odo, biſhop of Baieux, 198. makes war wich 


4. CG meaſures are defeated with Harold, who 


man, 127. on Edward's death, Harold, in contra - | 


„ from his neighbours,” 132. bis great- 


| | troops after the battle, 140. the conſternation of 


the Engliſh nobility, to accept the crown, 166. he 


rebellion in Maine, a county of trance, 189, dar- 


. of Normandy, 213. his indifference about religion, 
214. d of the 3 of CO: to 


mandy, 217. is wounded'there, w. a for a 
mortgage of Guienne and Poiftou, 215. is lain 
accident, ib. character of, 219. '-a a- 

tion of his moſt remarkable enterpriſes, ib. 
— ſon of Henry I. ts contrafted to the 


- daughter of Fulle, chunt of Aujod, I. 238. re- 
N K per M2 
40. this ſentiments of the natives of 
of Eynsford, a military tenant of Henry II. is 
-- excommunicated withoat the king's conſent, l. 274. 
and by his order abſolved, 275. . 
——— king of Scotland, joins in a confederacy with 
15 —— king, and Henry IT's ſon, againſt Henry 
e. i. 3 . See Scotland. Ds f 
— of Orange, fixes his refidence in the 
 Low-Countrics, iv. 548. an account of, and how 
engaged againſt 'the duke of Alva, 549. See 
* 3 ; ; | 
Willians, biſhop of Lincoln, his character, v. 200. his 
fate in the ſtar-chamber, 209. . | 
———— another, his caſe, vi. 266. r ho 2] 


5 and, ib 


- Willis, Sir Richard, truſted by all the royaliſts, is cor- 


rupted by Cromwell, vi. 74. he diſcovers to the 
protector, the conſpiracies of the royaliſts, 86. 
| — the rump parliament in the ſane quality, 


verb. lord, ſent to aid the French king, 1. 
0. | | 


Tet ef Sir Robert, is created lord Brooke, iii. 9. 
_— ecomimands in an en apainft Brittany, 27. 
Winbluer, viſe 8 , 2 


expedition againſt Spain, v. 


3. | | 
Wincheſter, biſhop of, and c:rdina), legitimated ſon of 
John of r duke of 3 * from = 
- parſiament, the cuſtody perſon enry VI. 
a minor, ii. 8 his character, and diſputes with 
te duke af dceſter, 331. lands at Calais in 
France, with un _ 3. % for unde, 8 
which he lends to his nephew the duke of Bedford, 
id. in vain mediates a reconciliation between the 
. dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, 37. by the pro- 


| wh comm, ved th eee 


8. | it, inft th 
> Gloceſter in coma, 7; . angels kjraelf with 
| EE 55. and wich gene 
dete dle cee 8 42 
wenſe fortune, bag 3 


Elizabeth, iv. Ig _ 


phecy 
- BE * bow e 
Fins mot, a Saxon court, % 143- 
© members, and power, 766 by Ag. 
5 and 


e 


ſtatute againſt them, iv. 


| wi king | of Mons, his hiſtory, i. 33, bis tranſ- 
i 5 with the king « of Northumberland, and 


Woolly, D ra parliament, iv. 641. 
| , a favourite of . VII. a biftory of Flint itt. 
84. is continental ib. to the  favoer of Henry VIII. 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter, 85. character of, 86. 
be gains the king's confidence, ib. is made urch- 
_ biſhop of York, and permitted to unite with that 
ſee, the ſee of Durham, 97. his pride and avarice, ib. 

; 98. 3 obtains the ſeals, ol. enjoys, without a rival, 
king's favour, ib, is diſguſted at the French kiog, 
4 ually courted by him, 105. ** ſor that 
monarch, reſtitution of Tong. | appointed 
legate of Rome, 107. pls pied his legatine 
court, ib. 2 a perſon of a ſcandalous life, 
to be judge of that court, 108. ws mote cau- 
tious in his behaviour, by reaſon of complaints 
brought againſt him to the king, ib. adviſes the 
king to agree to an interview wi "yg French kiog, 
' 110. is courted by the emperor in perſon, 111. 
who flatters him with the hope of the Papa! dignity, 


ib. he regulates the ceremonial obſerved at the 
meetin the Engliſh and French kings, ib. at- 
tends king 3 in a viſit 2 the emperor, 113. where 


he is again flattered with the prowiſe of the empe- 
ror's intereſt in his favour, in caſe of a vacancy in 
_ the papal chair, ib, mediates ineffeQually, bet» een 
_ the Emperor and the French king, 114, 115. 
dis uncontroulable | in Eng 115. be 
cauſes the duke Buckingham to be forfeited, 


ib. is diſappointed of the papal chair, 123. is 
 podiy, farered by 0 hope of 


0 
— * 
* 
D , | E 


Xx. 
that dignity, ib. his | 
appointed of che 


© mans, 128. is. n 
5 Thaw, | king to conclade a treaty with 
France  agaiaſt the Are 134. _ inflames the 
_ kin the emperor . and adviſes him wo 
" Aga 9 em- 
ives a e preſent” from the 
becomes generally odious, 
the king, ib. a large 
A for im out Na ples, if con- 
"he Ee. the king's ſcroples about 
| marriage, 1 of — of in conjunction 
with the archbi —— a commiſſioner 
to examine the validi * the king's marriage, 153. 
dy a new commiſſion, Campeggio is joined with him 
in that affair, 8 nd Queen * 
themſelves before Wolſey and Campeggio, fitting 
judgment, 157. ure in that 1/7 -g till it is evoke. 
ed Wolſey foreſces the writ of 


quered, 145. 


ed to e 
evocation to be r of -his ruin, 159. 


hal -_ bis_deftruQtion is IC on by the king, and the 


e 160. his plate and 
iture are ſeized, ib, a long charge is voted 


* agaioft bim by the houſe of peers, 161, he is 
pardoned, and his and a are reſtored, 
162. he is arre in order to take his trial, 


| a his dyiog advice to the conſtable of the Tower, 


his death, 170. 
III. 221. nh 1 


Wool, a duty granted bn e 
in wool, granted to NG kin d 8. l 
lite, 


in the reign of Ed 
239. an aid. 
duties on exportation, granted to the 


| Wirafe, battle of, vi. * 


—— carl of, created. 


1 . E d unc. . 


Wis 1 be kt law. nb 300. and againſt 
abſenters from it, iy, 

Metten, doctor, Engliſh am at Paris, concludes 
a peace with France, iv. 41g. in Scotland, con- 
cludes a e the French, whereby they eva- 
cuate Scotla 427. CharaQter, and hillory.. of, 
590. is ſent again into Scotland, and why, ib. 
D without — leave of the Scots 

King. ib. 591. 

Mandi, price» of, fixed, i. 157. 

Wriethe/ley, made chancellor of Kogland, ii. 272. 
his ex:raordcinary cruelty to a yaurg lady, ſuffering 
_ for her religion, 273, his charate, 288. he op- 
poſes the election of a proteclor, ib is created earl 

of Southampton, 289. See Southampton, 

What, Sir Thomas, a curious letter ſent to bim. con- 

. cerving the diſpate between Hery VIII.. and 
Lambert, ni. 22 


* 4 


| and he condemned, and executed, 303. 
. . character of, vi. 431. 


he raiſes an jnſurtection againſt 
| Queen Mary of England, 364. which is ſppickicd, | 


h in the houſe of com- 


* * 
eee 
£ 


1 


1 


armament, Flag 


. 


K7 ELYVERTON, = member of the houſe of com- 


mons, enforces in a ſtudied 
ciples of liberty, iv. 522, 523. 


of, crowns the conqueror, 167. ſee of, declared 


ſubje& to that of Canterbury, 163. county of, pro- 


vides a guard for king Charles I. v. 325. 


duke of, uncle of Richard II. 15 character, 


ji. 242. differs with his brother the duke of Lan- 
caſter, 288. in the abſence of Richard II. he is 
left guardian of the realm, 267. joins his nephew's 


party, ib, 
———— another, is appointed to ſucceed the duke of 


Bedford in his command in France, ii, 350, an ac- 


count of his adminiſtration there, 351. reſigns the 


command to the ear] of Warwic, 352. and on his 
death, reſumes it, ib. an account of his partizans, 
362. he is abſent in Ireland, during Cade's inſur- 
reQion, 366. on his return, ſees the neceſflity of 
ſetting WP. his pretenfions to the erown, 368. the 
ropics of his partizans, 

he is made by the parliament, 
protector of the kingdom, 373 he takes the kiog 
priſoner at St. Albans, p74: 
thority, by the houſe © rs, 375. demands the 
judgment on the houſe of peers, en the validity of 
his claim to the crown, 378. marches againſt the 
Queen in the North, 379. 
battle, 380. 


Queen's troops, headed by the earl] of Pembroke, 
ii. 380, collects the remains of Warwic's army, 
and advances to London, 381. there affumes t 


name of king, and is promoted to the royal dignity, 
dy a popular election, 382, See Edward IV. | 
— ſon of Charles mes York with his father, 


v. 3a. viſits him at ing, 426. makes his 
eſcape over ſea, 456, enters into the Spaniſh ſer- 


vice, vi. 84. returns with the king, 117. aſſumes 


the command of the fleet, as lord hi 
beats the Du'ch fleet, commanded 
Tromp, 164. upon the dutcheſſes 


admiral, ib. 
Obdam and 
ath, dec'ares 


himſelf a 10man catholic, 209. beats the Dutch 


fleet at Soleb y, 217. is ſet afide from being admi- 
ral, by the rene? G. beiog.revoked, 231. mar- 
ried to a princeſs of the houſe of Modena, 234. 


' preſented by the earl of Shaftſbury, to the grand 
J 
a 


ury of Middleſex, as a popiſh recuſant convict, 317. 

fin is brought into the houſe of commons, to ex- 
clude him from the ſucceſſion, 302. the excluſion 
bill is renewed in the houſe of commons, 320, paſt 
in that houſe, 424. rejected in the . of peers, 
ib. he is appointed & commiſſioner to a Scots par- 
liament, 343. his adminiſtration in Scotland, 345. 
he is ieſtored to the oflice of lord bigh-admiral, 


Terk City, ſtate of, at the conqueſt, i. 149. primate 


369. the ſucceſs of his firſt / 


is diveſted of his au- 


is defeated, and ſlain in 
— ſon of the former, defeats a party of the 


c 


on his brother, 379. 
on dis er 379 


* af 4 


without taking the teſt, 367. ſucceeds to his bro- 
ther in the throne, 373, 72 55 the cuſtoms or : 
© exciſe, granted his brother, during life only, 374- 


a parliament, 376. his ſpeech in 
77. ks. obtains for his life, the revences ſettle 
and further ſupplies, ib. ſup- 
preſſes Monmouth's inſurrection, 382. cauſes him 
to be beheaded, 383. ſuffert great ichumanities to 


de committed, 384. becomes odious 10 the nation, 


re-aſſembles his parliament, 388. declares 


$97: 
| his intention 10 purſue arbitrary meaſures, 389. an- 


ſwers an addreſs of his houſe of commons in a 
ſurly manner, ib. orders a feigned action to be 


brought againſt Sir Edward Hales, in order to try 
the diſpenſing power of the. crown, 392. brin 
four po f 8. 


bands of a iſt, ib. 
i do pn 7. 


and all 


iſh lords into ivy · council, 3: 
ſupreme authority 5 8 the 
introduces a Jeſuit into-his 
privy commands the Biſhop of Lon- 
don to ſuf doctor Sharp, for preaching a- 


i „ 398. iſſues a commiſſion, for a 
2 . court, 399. Cauſes a ſuſpenſion to 
be 1 in chat court, agaioſt the biſhop of 
Lo and Dr. Sharp, ib. by a proclamation, 


lodges 


ſuſpends all the al laws, 403. apiſts in 
eſſion of the e Wo TR 


ends an ambaſſador to Rome, and receives a nuntio 
from thence, 433. by mandate, recommends a 
1 to the degree * . 3 ts 2 Magdalen- 
ege, 405.  expels preſident of that coll 
210 the fellows but two, for diſobedience, — 2 
publiſhes a ſecond proclamation, ſuſpending all 


the penal laws, and orders it to be read in all the 


churches, . cauſes fix biſhops to be impriſoned, 
for eee, Why 408. orders all the reſt of the 
clergy to be proſecuted, 410. his Queen is brought 
to bed of a ſon, ſoon afterwards, named James, 411. 
he rejects the offers of France, to aſſſt him apainit 
his ſubjects and the 3 of Orange, 420. Eds, 
by an experiment, that his army diſapproves of his 
meaſures, 422. he retracts all his meaſures, ib. his 


army deſerts to the prince of Orange, 426. he is de- 


ſerted by the 


nceſs Ann, and prince | 26. 
ſends off the « 2 


geen, and the inſant prince, to France, 
withdraws from St. James's in the night time, 
ib. is ſeized at Feverſham, 430. returns to White- 


ol, 431. ſets fail for France, 432. characier of, 


York, New, or New York, taken by the Engliſh, vi. 


162. yielded to them by treaty, 177. 


. 


FFULESTETN, commiſſion of. in England, vi. 


417- his commiſſion from the Engliſh, to the 
prince of Orange, ib. the meſfage he carried from 


the prince of Orange, to king James II. 431. 


